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md  Tennyson;  to  take  fire  .^  llf/k  ^^  "^''toi'  and  Shakespeare,  of  Longfellow 

noble  periods  of  Emerson     to  t  ..•""'??; ''^'''''  f  ^^'^^^^  °''  ^^  '^^  "loved^  the 

itrive  Ivith  Gladstone  to    ;ite  the  oT  .^  ^  '^'%  ''?^V'"f  "^  ^'^  °^  ^^ebster ;  to 

lems  of  statesmanshlo     or'l:%'^,irlTrFafra    "^^^^^^^     °^  ^'^^  ^-^'^^^^'-  P-^ 

^eecher  to  higher  planes  of^piHtual  li^^a^^S^J^f  il^^^  ^  .StSftS 
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how  they  lived!  wharZt'r^V^ropTe^l^tttrU^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ''^  ^-^^'^ 

and  if  his  estin,ate  of  the  con^^arat  ve  vies  of  I'iht  ^Jl^^^^^^^^^^ 

!f.t'^„T!!"  °-:  then  tH,3   Pory  of  how  the  n,a™e:Zfi°o?  fiL'a'irh^.::"^ n 

" .  .-iv,..  •av.:,cj  ves  to  rank  as  the  uobiest  form  of  history.  ' 
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th<:  book  by  love  of  ?he  fn  '\'''^""^  ^"^  ennoWe  T/Te  r  t  ^^^^^'-^'n^.  but 
the.  latter.  And  further  ^rT'  ^f  ^'"^^'^'^  thanks  will  be  L'^^'^'-^  ^^^  '^  '^^^ 
before  the  read;r  a  visiAn    r^^;?^.^'"  ^^  ^he  "  open  sesame '•  P,'°V^1"^  ^^'"^  ^'"^h 

the  enticing  re;::i;foV:S:h'a  |°°',  '"^^'•^t"-'  -^  the  SreV^^  ^^  ^T^- 
*^y  have  liberally  illustrated  flS^  ''  ^^'^  afforded.  To  furrhJ  .  '  '^'^P^^''^ 
•mes.  and  of  the  scenes  In  ^^T'V^^  ^'^^^  Po^taits  of  audior^  /^'"  P"''P°«^ 
ifcare  rnnrf^ri    A     scenes  m  which  thev  liveH      ti  °^-^' P'^tu res  of  their 

^are  courted  Ann  Hathawav  fh^  n^i  i        •        ^"^  cottage  where  Will   c,    ,    '^ 
llmorta  works  of  Wolf      ,.    ^'  tne  noble  rums  whose  fnJ^    wnerc    vViJJ  Shake- 

It  it  may  not  onTv  h       ;  "^  1^°^  i^  now  offered  to^h/lr  "''""''"' ««"- 
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PIONEERS    OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

SIR  JOHN   MANDEVILLE.  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER, 


The  Father  of  English  Prose. 


The  Fir"t  Great  Poet  of  England. 


mother-tono-ue. 


„       „,  That  renowned  Poet. 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled 

On  Fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled. —S/>e,,sfr. 

T  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  there  beran  to  be  in 
any  true  sense,  an  English  language.  Until  this  time  'the 
Norman-French  of  the  nobles  and  die  Saxon  of  the  lower 
orders  had  marked  the  differences  of  thought  and  fe-^lincr 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  race,  but  graduall? 
n7  7^r\^0"^'"g  to  be  one  people,  and  their  union  is  well 
md.catedby  the  changes  of  language  which  resulted  in  our 
^rnn  ;n  ^K  °    '     .^^^is  tusiou  of  language  has  been  well  described  by  Sir  Walter 

Wamba.'''''''   '''"  ''"  ^°"  '^°"  ^™"''"^  ^^"*"  """""'"^  ^^^^  °"   ^'--  f"-  1<^SS?"  detnanded 

"  Swine,  fool,  swine,"  said  the  herd ;  "  every  fool  knows  that  " 
»nH  /'^"^^;'"^'«  g°°d,  Saxon,"  said  the  jester;  -but  how  call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flaved 
and  drawn  and  quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  like  a  traitor  ?  "  ^ 

"  Pork,"  answered  the  swineherd. 

"I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that,  too,"  said  Wamba,  "and  pork,  I  think  is  good  Norman 
buTbtL^f ;N:;';Vt  d™"  'u'^  ^1  '  ;-  ^'r^^  °^  ^  '™  slave^he'goes'f;  hL'sln  ~ 

"  It  IS  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it  got  into  a  fool's  pate !  " 
Now  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same  tone  •  "  there  is  old  AW.rmnn  n 

bM  becomes  Beef,  a  flery  French  gallant,  when  he  arri-es  before  ihe  wor,hi,,fi,l  ia>vs  that  are  de-lined 
to  comume  h,m.     Mynheer  Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Vean  in  the    ike  manner     he  tiZ 
when  he  requires  tendance,  and  takes  a  Norrrran  name  when  he  becol  maHer  oTen;;;en,." 

,„  1  £  "'"  "'  J""  "'i*-'"  '™y'*  ^'  *'■'=  '"='■''  outlined  that  the  two  elements  of  'iavon 
and  Norman  formed  one  language.     There  had  been  poetry  in  EnglLd  before 
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of  Lnghsh  prose.  His  book  of  traveirpuSd  i?  T  "^^.''^  °'  "°''  ^^^^  ^^^^^"^ 
Haps,  be  called  the  earliest  English  book  ^  It  t  an  t  [ 35.6,  may  properly,  per- 
^nces  m  his  travels,  which  occupied  tWrtv  fnul  T  °^  ^^'^  ^"^^^^^'^  ^Veri- 

parts  of  the  world.  Some  orthTstor  eTare  if '  1  ^^^^^^^-^^^  ^^^  over  many 
Enghshmen  had  traveled  abroad  tCwereverv  J.  '"  ,^  ^'''''"'^'  ^ut  as  few 
were  so  popular  that  of  no  book  ej;^^lS-:;:^^^P:^^  ^4";' 

■'"'-■-  of  that  time  be  found. 

in   one   of   the   ex- 
tracts which  we  quote  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mande- 
ville  recognized  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  in  his 
native  country,  and  there- 
fore wrote    his    book    in 
Latm    and    French    and 
English,    so    that    every 
man  might  understand  it 
But  the  real  father 
ol  hnghsh  literature  was 
(jeoffrey    Chaucer.     His 
respect  for  English  may 
be  inferred  from  the  lines 
in    the    "Testament    of 

Love '.-"Let  clerks  indite 
in  Latin,  and  the  I-Vench- 
men  in  their  French  also 
indite  their  quaint  terms, 
lor  it  IS  kindly  to  their 
our  fantasies  in  such  words  as  we  lenm^^  ^f  ,      "souths ;  and  let  us  show 

first  to  honor  the  English  lanjua^e  rytaminTinT'"'^  ''T''"  "^  ^^ ^- 
and  his  service  to  posterity  is  not  onlv  ftL^  m  it  a  great  literary  masterpiece 
impulse  he  gave  to  literary  effort  he  ZLZ  "^"^''''^"t'^^"  ^o  literature  and  the 
of  the  language,  and,  singular's  his  woX^f  ^"^  °'^'''  ^^'P^^  '^  ^^  the  forms 
spelhng.    It  was  only  the  bemnnin^  oTh  ^  """^  ^ear,  to  inaugurate  a  definitP 

was  to  carry  rapiVlly'fo^laJd^Tuf  to  C^^c^^^^^      "''^'^ ''''  'nve^ntion^fVrLti  g 
Chaucer  was  attached  to  the  court  In  ?         °"^'  "^^'^  "^"^'^  o^"  ^he  credit     ^ 
I'fe.     We  know  that  he  filled    evera    pi  ^0^"^'  P^^H^'^  ^"""^  "^o«t  o  "his 
commission  to  Italy  that  he  m w  Jlu^    •      offices;  that  he  was  sent  on  <;nmf 

was  identified  with'the  party  oT  the  Duk'e  0^1'  "'  ''''  "'^^  °^  J°'-  of  Gaunt  and 
of  the  king's  works  in   r/n^^H  Xe  h    ^^"f^^^^*--  -  He  was  appointed  .ifi 

3-..  uhich  office  he  held  only  tor  two  years.     His"deati) 


"A  merchant  was  there  with  a  forked  herd 
In  mottelee,  and  highe  on  hoK  he  sat. "   ' 
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took  place  in   1400,  when  he  was  probably  something  over  seventy  years  of  age 
H,s  pnncpal  poems  are  the  "Romaunt  of  the  RoseV'  the  "Court  of  Love  "  tfe 

Assembly  of  Fowls,  the;  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,"  the  "  Flowe  and  tie 
L..f  "Chancers  Dream,"  the"  Bok.  of  the  Duchesse,"  the  "House  of  Fame '^ 
the  "Legende  of  Goode  Women,"  "  Troilus  and  Creseide "  ''Anelvdu  and 
Arcyte."  and  the  un.que  "Canterbury  Tales."  by  which  he  is  mosf  known  and 
which  IS  now  by  far  the  most  read  of  all  his  works.  This  has  furnished  the  dI  in 
..^pon  which  many  later  poets  have  built  their  work.     It  is  the  story  of  a  comp'any 

f  "  we  and  nyne  tvven  y  pilgruns  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  cLterburyTa  1> 
Inng  a  the  '  hostelne  of  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark.  They  come  toSer  by 
Iccdent,  and  agree  to  travel  together  for  purposes  of  good  cheer  and" defense 
here  are  the  host  of  the  Tabard,  who  suggests  that  they^beguil^the  way  by  ea^^^^ 
fclatmg  a  story,_a  kn.ght.  a  squire,  a  yeoman,  a  prioress,  a  nun,  three  priesl  a 
lionk,  a  friar,  a  merchant,  a  clerk  or  student,  and  the  rest-repiisenting  al  the 
Kerent  classes  or  kinds  of  persons  who  made  up  the  English  people       ^ 

The  stories  they  told  and  the  charming  setting  in  which  they  are  olaced 
[nakes  this  the  masterpiece  of  early  English  ^  placed, 
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FROM  THE  PROLOGUE 
ND  for  als  moche '  as  it  is  longe  tyme  passed, 
tliat   ther  was   no   generalie   Passage   ne 
Vyage  over  the  See ;  and  many  Men  de- 
;iren  for  to  here  speke  of  the  holy  Lond,  and 
lan  ^  thereof  gret   Solace  and  Comfort ;  I  John 
laundevylle,  Knyght,  alle  be  it  I  be  not  worthi. 
:hat  was  born  in  Englond,  in  the  Town  of  Seynt 
■  Ibones,  passed  the  See,  in  tlie  Zeer  of  our  Lord 
csu   Crist   MCCCXXII,    in    the   Day   of  Seynt 
.lichelle;  and  hidre  to*  have  been  longe  tyme 
iver  the  See,  and  have  seyn  and   gon   thorghe 
iianye  dyverse  Londes,  and  many  Provynces  and 
Cingdomes  and    lies,  and   have  passed   thorghe 
"artarye,  Percye,  Ermonye*  the  litylle  and  the 
rete;  thorghe  Lybye,  Caldee  and  a  gret  partie 
if  Ethiope ;  thorghe  Amazoyne,  Inde  the   lasse 
,nd  the  more,  a   gret   partie;  and   thorghe   out 
[many  othera  lies,  that  ben  abouten  Inde ;  where 
wellen   many   dyverse   Folkes,   and   of  dyverse 
'Maneres  and  Lawes,  and  of  dyverse  Schappes »  of 
[men.     Of  whiche  Londes  and  lies,  I  schalle  speke 
jmore  pleynly  hereaftre.     And  I  schalle  devise  zou 
[sum  partie  of  thinges  that  there  ben,  whan  time 
*  As  much.     "Have.     »  Hitherto.     *  Armenia.     ^  shapes. 


•^O  MANDEVILLE'S  BOOK. 

schalle  ben,  aftre  it  may  best  come  to  mymynde; 
and  specyally  for  hem,  that  wylle  and  are  in  pur' 
pos  for  to  visite  the  Holy  Citee  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  holy  Places  that  are  thereaboute.  And  I 
schalle  telle  the  Weye.  that  thei  schulle  holden 
thidre.  For  I  have  often  tymes  passed  and  ryden  * 
the  way,  with  gode  Companye  of  many  Lordes: 
God  be  thonked. 

And  zee  schulle '  undirstonde,  that  I  have  put 
this  Boke  out  of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  trans- 
lated it  azen'out  of  Frensche  into  Englyssche, 
that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undirstonde 
It.  But  Lordes  and  Knyghtes  and  othere  noble 
and  worthi  Men,  that  conne"  Latyn  but  litylle, 
and  ban  ben  bezonde  the  See,  knowen  and  undir- 
stonden,  ziflerre  in  devisynge,  for  forzetynge,"* 
or  elles  » ;  that  thei  mowe  »  redresse  it  and  amende 
it.  For  thinges  passed  out  of  longe  tyme  from  a 
Mannes  mynde  or  from  his  syght,  turnen  sone  in 
forzetynge  :  Because  that  Mynde  of  Man  np  may 
not  ben  comprehended  ne  witheholden,  for  the 
Freeltee  nf  Mankynde. 

«  Ridden.         ?  Should.         » Again.         »  Know. 
"Forgetting.  iiElse.  ^^May, 
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THE  CHINESE. 


fIHE  grct   Kyng   hatha  every   day,  50   fair 
Damyseles,   alle  Maydenes,    that    serven 
him  everemore  at  his  Mete.     And  whan 
he    is    at    the    Table,    thei    bryngen    him    hys 
Mete  at  every  tyme,   5    and  5    to   gedre.     And 
in    b.yngynge     hire    Servyse,    thei     syngen     a 
Song.     And   aftre   that,    thei   kutten   his   Mete, 
and  putten   it   in   his   Motithe:    for  he    touch- 
ethe  no  thing  ne  handlethe  nought,  but  holdethe 
evere  more  his  Hondes  before  iiim,  upon  the  Table. 
For  he  hathe  so  longe  Nayles,  that  he  may  take  no 
thing,  ne  handle  no  thing.     For  the  Noblesse  of 
that  Contree  is  to  have  longe  Nayles,  and  to  make 
hem  growen  allevveys  to  ben  as  longe  as  men  may. 
And  there  ben  manye  in  that  Contree,  that  han 
hire  Nayies  so  longe,  that  thei  envyronne  alle  the 
Hond :  and   that   is  a  gret  Noblesse.     And  the 


Noblesse  of  the  Women,  is  for  to  haven  smaJ 
Feet  and  litille:  and  therfore  anon  as  thei  bej 
born,  they  leet  bynde  hire  Feet  so  streyte,  that 
thei  may  not  growen  half  as  nature  wolde :     Andl 
alle  weys  theise  Damyseles,  that  I  spak  of  beforii 
syngen  alle  the  tyme  that  this  riche  man  etethe'i 
and  when  that  he  etethe  no   more  of  his  firstel 
Cours,  thanne  other  5  and  5  of  faire  Damyseles 
bryngen     him     his    seconde    Cours,    alle    weys  I 
syngynge,  as  thei  dide  beforn.     And  so  thei  don 
contynuelly  every  day,  to  the  ende  of  his  Mete. 
And  in  this  manere  he  ledethe  his  Lif     And  so 
dide  thei  before  him,  that  ^^•eren  his  AuncestresJ 
and   so  schulle  thei  that  comen  aftre  him,  witli 
outen  doynge  of  ony  Dedes  of  Armes  :  but  lyveii 
evere  more  thus  in  ese,  as  a  Swyn,  that  is  fedde  in  I 
Sty,  for  to  ben  made  fatte. 


'•O^O- 


FROM  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 


|HANN£:  that  Aprils  with  his  shour^s  sote  - 
The  droughte  of  March   hath  perced  to 
the  rote,^ 

And  b",thed  every  veine  in  swiche  Micour, 
Of  rt'hiche  vertie  engendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zcpliirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspire^  liath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes  and  the  )ong6  sonne 
Hath  m  the  Ram  his  half6  cours  yronne,* 
And  smale  foai^s  maken  melodie. 
That  slepen  ..He  night  with  open  eye. 
So  prikeih  hen,  ^  nature  in  hir «  corages ; ' 
Thin  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  Strang^  strondes, 
lo  ser\ :«  hahveys"  couthe  •»  in  sondry  londes  ; 
And  specially,  from  every  shirks  ende 
Of  Engfelond,  to  Canterbury  thev  wende  » 
The  holy  blisful  martvr  for  to  seke, 
That  hem   hath   holpen,   whan    that   they  were 

Befelle,  that,  in  that  seson  on  a  day, 

'Sweet.        2  Root.         a  Such.         4  Ru„,         ,  ^-^^^ 

•Their.        Mnclination.        «  To  keep.        »  Holidays. 

'"Known.         n  Go.         '2. Sick. 


In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  corage, 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  campagnie 
Of  sondry  folk,  by  aventure  yfalle  " 
III  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
1  hat  toward  Canterbury  wolden  "  ride 
The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wide 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  att6  beste.  ' 

And  shortly  whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste, 
bo  hadde  I  spoken  with  hem  everich  on  » 
T  hat  I  was  of  hir  felawship  anon. 
And  mad6  forword  erly  for  to  rise. 
To  take  oure  way  ther  as  I  yon  devise 

But  natheles,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  forther  in  this  tal6  pace, 
Me  thinketh  it  accordant  to  reson. 
To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  eche  of  hem,  so  as  it  semed  me. 
And  whiche  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre  ; 
And  eke  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne  • 
And  at  a  knight  than  wol  I  firste  begin  ne.  " 

»»  Fallen.         MWould.         i'  Everyone. 


•Little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  readin-^  Chaucer  If  it  i«  li,.rn.  •        ■  j    t.  ^ 

French  were,  in  his  ti^e.  given  their  French  pronunci:tioard  th,   fine  T^V  --•':;    al^\  T"'  ""'^  ''''''  '^""'  ''' 

-I  iiiiHi  r  auu  ...  arc  almost  always  separate  syllables. 


=^=^«^=^ 
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PRINTING   AND   THE   BIBLE. 


WILLIAM  CAXTON, 
JOHN  WYCLIF, 
WILLIAM  TYNDALE, 


MILES  COVER ^ALE. 
THOMAS  CRANMER, 
JAMES  I,  King  of  England. 


HE  two  events  which  were  of  greatest  moment  in  familiarizincr  the 
bnghsh  people  with  the  forms  of  their  language,  and  in  making  these 
terms  permanent,  were  the  introduction  of  printintr  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

_  To  William  Caxton  belongs  the  credit  of  setting  up  the  first 
printing  press  in  England.  In  1455  Gutenberg  had  printed  a 
Latin  Bible  in  Germany,  but  the  first  book  to  issue  from  Caxton's 
?^ress  was  entitled  the  "  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,"  and  was  published  in  1401 
axton  printed  ninety-nine  books,  most  of  them  in  English,  partly  translations 
nd  partly  original  works.  He  wrote  a  great  many  prefaces  and  translated  a 
^"7^,''  °^  '^°°''^'  ^"d  "^''^y  fairly  be  said  to  hold  a  real  place  in  the  history  of 
English  literature,  aside  from  the  unique  service  which  he  rendered  it  in  estab- 
Eshing  printing  in  England. 

As  soon  as  the  inauguration  of  printing  made  it  easy  for  the  general  public 

be  possessed  of  books  there  was  a  great  and  general  demand  for  the  Eno-lish 

5ible.     More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  John  Wyclif  had  translated'' the 

3ook  of  Books  into  his  mother-tongue.     This  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first 

lo  open  the  whole  Scriptures  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who  could  not  read  Latin 

^as  of  almost  equal  importance  in  the  literary  and  political  history  of  his  country' 

-le  attained  to  a  position  of  considerable  influence,  but,  being  abandoned  by  his 

^reat  triends,  lost  all  his  preferments.     It  was  now  that  he  began  his  translation 

p  the  Bible,  which  he  completed  about  the  year  1380. 

^  A  hundred  years  later  such  changes  had  been  wrought  in  the  language  that  few 
englishmen  could  read  the  Wyclif  version.  The  nation  was  agitated  upon  reli- 
hous  subjects,  and  The  Reformation  was  about  to  dawn,  when  William  Tyndale  an 
Uxlord  graduate  of  great  learning,  undertook  to  provide  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
ot  from  the  Latin,  as  was  Wyclif 's,  but  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  ' 
Ihe  spirit  of  the  English  clergy  and  Tyndale's  determination  are  well  shown 
tlie  story  of  his  encounter  with  a  popish  divine.  His  argument  in  favor  of  a 
Jible  which  could  be  read  by  the  common  people  was  so  conclusive  that,  unable 
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and  ,f  God  gives  me  life,  ere",,  any  S  Ac  ItZ^l-  ^^  "?''  =■"  ''"  '""'^ 
more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do  ■'And  P'°"S''''°yf.  of  England  shall  kn<„, 
pelled  to  become  an  exile  to  accnmnli.l,  I  ■  ^'"^'  h'".  "■°''''-  "«=  "as  co,„. 
Antwerp  a  New  Testame"   in  EnTsr^^;J"%';^^^  -5^6  h=  printed    , 

.nto  England,  though  the  importer  were  pSseZd  and  ,l'°''''-'',""^''"'P°'-''' 
compelled  to  remain  in  hiding  while  he  nrfn^^f^  '  ''"''.*«  "uthor,  after  bciiv 
especially  adapted  to  aericulfura  1 JL'^  ^  ,"''  ^  "■="  ^<'"""'  °f  ^'^  great  worC 
betrayedVs^ies  of  Hj^n^vTlfa  tene„ce"d  ^oZTT,  ^'^^^f^  *^^  «""' 

tyrant. dered  that  the  Bible  shi'^,^-;'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  the'booVof  M  ^"''"'^"''  ^^"''^'^  "^^  "--^'-'ed  the  five  books  of  Mos« 

fs,Xtt  ^WmTeSn  Jf"ti;e"^l,r^BiS:ir^^'%'^'^''T,°'  „^«-'  P"^' 
had  been  a  co-worker  with  Tvnda  e  wl.  fh^  i  "^,^"^'-  J^^^"  Rogers,  who 
name  was  given  in  the  book  Yn  1 540  "S  sa^JnL'T^''-''''  '^^""^^^  ^  fi^^'^'°- 
bishop  Cran  ^,  and  hence  known  bf  Ws  name  w  '  ^''•'"f  ^  P''^^^^^  ^X  ^rch- 
of  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in    L  EMfsrcCV'^'r  ^^'  '^^^  only  Version 

were  taken  the  Orisspcrpc  .r  q.".:  „_^"^ '!'''  V^'^'^.^^^-.    ^^01  "  Cranmer's  Bible" 


uffren 

kyndgon 

vhanne 

^011 :  an 

ne.     Joi 

pleiiteoui 

-propheti! 

r^the  erthe 

^-Bchal  it  t 

but  it  be 

ben  light 

';|not  be  h: 

"puttiih  it 


o5L'Vtt^l°3a"s"ri'-;s,ri  F^^^^^^ 

B.ble  translations,  the  "A.ltlo  Led  VeVstn  "'^^Srit l' "  >"'°^    temarkablj  of  aS 
the  Enghsh-speaking  people  until  the  prese'nt^me  '  ^^""^  '"  ""=  ''^^"^  "f 

ocnolars  liave  not-  rpnc^ri  «-^  f  "uic. 

sion,"  published,  tl"e  NeTtstam':nTi„"T88rr'f 'r^'n^A*^  "R--d  Ver- 
although  correcting  many  manifest  er.-ors  ha,  ,  *\°"  Testament  in  ,885, 
great  work  which  lias  been  the  nS  n  ex  book  ?o°r  f'  '^^^  ^^''  '°  *'^P'='«  '>' 
Enghsh-speaking  people  for  nearly  three  centuries  ''""'""'  '""™"io"  "f  '!«= 


i 


-'>t 


-»  <<« 


IND 

a 
s' 
■iayd  vnt< 
Howe  re( 
Thou  aha 
and  wyth 
and  wyth 
thy  sylfe. 
answered 
He  willy 
Jesus :  W 
Jesus  ai 
scended  i 
into  the  h 
his  rayme 
ynge  hym 
cam  a  ceri 


|ND  Jhesus  seynge  the  peple,  went  up  into  an 


MATTHEW,  CHAPTER  V. 

From  Wyclif's  Bible. 


,  .,  ,        °      -i'-i--)  ""-"i-up  into  an 

hil,  and  whanne  he  was  sett,  his  discinlis 
camen   to   him.      And   he   openyde   his 
mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and  seide,  Biessid  be 

IS   herun.      Elessid    ben    mylde    men:    for  thei 
.  -1..1..     4iic„;,j  ben  thei  Hiat 


be  the,  that  j,„  ,„d  thirsten  rightwisnesse; 

m en     L:t'  '^  ';'?'^^-     ^^--d   l-n  merciful 

God      B,      .  f  '''"'  '"^^  ^  ^°^  ^h^'  ^^hulen  se 
^od.     Blessid  ben  Desible  mp.-,  •  f^.  fu ,,  , 

^ec.ep.d,„dc.is  children.  ■■B„.i„t':;'.h:;'t. 


IHEI 
ta; 

lO; 

saynge,  M 
clene.  H 
aynge :    ] 
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t  God's  law  thar 
nd  a')  his  laws 
land  shall  knov 

He  was  com  - 
5  he  printed  in| 
>  were  import<'( 
:hor,  after  bein^ 
his  great  worC 
sses,  was  finalh 
lalty  of  burning 
open  the  Kin[|  ^ 
y  the  capricious 
the  free  use  of ' 

ooks  of  Moses 

>f  Exeter,  pub- 
n  Rogers,  who 
igh  a  fictitious 
eface  by  Arch- 
ie only  version 
imer's   Bible" 
:>k.     It  lacked 
leral  use  until, 
3f  forty-seven 
irkable  of  all 
the  hearts  of 

Revised  Ver- 
tient  in  1885, 
'  displace  the  I 
ruction  of  die 
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^iffren  persecucion  for  rightwisnesse :  for  the 
kv  iidgom  of  hevenes  is  hern.  Ye  schul  be  blessid 
wlianne  men  schul  curse  you,  and  schul  jjursue 
^ou  :  and  schule  seye  al  yvel  agens  you  liynge  for 
le.  Joie  ye  and  be  ye  glade  :  for  your  meede  is 
Dienteous  in  hevenes  :  for  so  thei  han  pursued  also 
_)rophetis  that  wehen  bifore  you.  Ye  ben  salt  of 
the  erthe,  that  if  the  salt  vanishe  awey  wherynne 
Bchal  it  be  salted  ?  to  nothing  it  is  worth  over,  no 
Imt  it  be  cast  out,  and  be  defoulid  of  men.  Ye 
ben  light  of  the  world,  a  citee  set  on  an  hill  may 
Inot  be  hid.  Ne  men  teendith  not  a  lanterne  and 
Iputtith  it  undir  a  bushel :  but  on  a  candilstik  that 


it  give  light  to  alle  that  ben  in  the  hous.  So, 
schyne  your  light  bifore  men,  that  thei  see  your- 
gode  workis,  and  glorifie  your  fadir  that  is  in 
hevenes.  Nyle  ghe  deme  that  I  cam  to  undo  the 
I.avve  or  the  prophetis,  I  cam  not  to  undo  the 
lawe  but  to  fulfiUe.  Forsothe  I  sey  to  you  till 
hevene  and  erthe  i)asse,  oon  lettre,  or  oon  title, 
schal  not  passe  fro  the  Lawe  til  alle  thingis  be  don. 
Therefore  he  that  brekith  oon  of  these  leeste 
maundementis,  and  techith  thus  men,  schal  be 
clei)id  the  Leest  in  the  rewme  of  hevenes:  but 
he  that  doth,  and  techith,  schal  be  clepidgreet  in 
the  kyngdom  of  hevenes. 


—  ■■O^O" 


•  PARABLE  OF  THE 

From  Tvndale's 

ND  marke'  A  Certayne  Lawere  stode  vp' 
and  tempted  hym  sayinge :  Master  what 
shall  I  do' to  inheret  eternall  lyfe?  He 
viyd  vnto  him:  What  ys  written  in  the  lawe? 
Mowe  redest  thou?  And  he  answered  and  sayde : 
Tiiou  shalt  love  thy  lorde  god'  wyth  all  thy  hert' 
and  wyth  all  thy  ile'and  with  all  thy  strengthe' 
and  wyth  all  thyiaynde;  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thysylfe.  And  he  sayd  vnto  hym:  Thou  hast 
answered  right.  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live. 
He  willynge  to  iustifie  hym  sylfe'  sayde  vnto 
Jesus :  Who  ys  then  my  neighbour  ? 

Jesus  answered  and  sayde :  A  certayne  man  de- 
scended from  Jerusalem  into  Jericho'  And  fell 
into  the  hondes  off  theves'  whych  robbed  hym  off 
his  rayment  and  wonded  hym'  and  departed  lev- 
ynge  hym  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsed  that  there 
I  cam  a  certayne  preste  that  same  waye'  and  sawe 


GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Nev<  Testament. 

hym'  and  passed  by.  And  lyke  wyse  a  levite 
when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place'  went  and 
loked  on  hym  and  passed  by.  Then  a  certayne 
Samaritane  as  he  iornyed  cam  neye  vnto  hym  and 
behelde  hym  and  had  compassion  on  hym  and 
cam  to  hym  and  bounde  vppe  hys  wondes  and 
poured  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  him  on  his 
beaste  and  brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry  and 
drest  him.  And  on  the  morowe  when  he  departed 
he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave  them  to  the  host 
and  said  vnto  him.  Take  care  of  him  and  whatso- 
ever thou  spendest  above  this  ^^■]len  I  come  agayne 
I  will  recompence  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre 
thynkest  thou  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell 
into  the  theves  hondes?  And  he  answered  :  He 
that  shewed  mercy  on  hym.  Then  sayd  Jesus 
vnto  hym.  Goo  and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 


•0^.- 


fortid.  Blessid 
rightwisnesse : 
I  ben  merciful 
Blessed  ben 
thei  schulen  se 
ir  they  schulcti 
3  ben  thei  that 


MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL,  CHAPTER  VIH. 
From  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 


|HEN  Jesus  was  come  dovvne  from  the  moun- 

tayne,  moch  people  followed  him.     And 

lo,  there  ca,n  a  lepre,  ar.d  worsheped  him 

saynge.  Master,  if  thou  wylt,  thou  canst  make  me 

I  clene.     He  pntt  forthe  his  hund  and  touched  him 

saynge:    I  will,  be  clene,  and   immediatly   his 


leprosy  was  clensed.  And  Jesus  said  vnto  him. 
Se  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go  and  shewe  thysilf  to 
the  preste  and  offer  the  gyfte,  that  Moses  com- 
maunded  to  be  offred,  in  witness  to  them.  When 
Jesus  was  entered  in  to  Capernaum,  there  cam 
vnto  him  a  certayne  Centurion,  besechyng  him 


ii^Ji; 
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anothre,  come  and  hi  .  ^        '  ^"'^  '"     ^"t"  the  Centurion   „    .u  ^^"  J^''"^  said 


•ofo.. 


pW  then  I  will  finish,,,  these  fables  With 

(I       h.s   tale   that   followeth,  which   a   wor- 

sh,pA,l  ])nest  and  a  iwson  told  me  late  ■ 

-.»ic.a„dc„.„d;:^t:r,";f::;„'L^:: 

otlier  was  a  good  sim,)le  Driest      A nd  c     ■?  u 
I-"ed  that  the  master 'tha'^: pert  a^d  Z:^''' 
anon  promoted  to  a  l..n.r...  i      '"'^  ^^'''^^'^  ^^'^'^ 


THE  TWO  MASTERS  OF  ARTS 

T0.O  Bv  C.XXO.  ...  ,„,  E.n  OK  ^sows  F.„.Hs. 


HS!n;;et:^;:^::^:;;^,::;--edDo.er^ 

to  be  not  displeased     I      H  '""'  ^  J'^^>'  y°" 

been  beneficL  t;/;:!"^-^^^^  ^^^  "ot 
you  what  is  this  benefit  ;,  "^  '^''  "^f'"-^-^' 
"  Forsooth,"  sa  d  th.  T  '  '°  ^°"  "  >'^^'-?  " 
-ver;for'l  rttafe         ™'''-^^^ 

-ell  I  have  had        it    T'"'''  ''"^°^'  ^-- 
know  ve  n.."l.'!  [«'»-,or  five  years."     ^And 


anon  promoted  :r:r;r:"^  ^^"?  ^^'^^  ^^^"  ^  '-e  ^-d  ^70:7"""^  '^^^^°^  ^-^^ 

to  prebends,  and  for  to  be  a  La      fa"'  'f  ''"  '""^^'  >'^  "°^."  sa  d         .°:,'?.^'^^"-"     "  ^^d 

o-  chapel,  supposing  and "'rg  t^^at'S  f!:.?"'^  ""'''^  ^^^'^  '^ ' '^^^  >-  efice  "       ^/^  T' ^7' 

thesim,jle  priest   shnnM  n»        1  '^^"°''''  s^'d  he,  "but  I  wo^  ,    .1     /  '  ^'^'"sooth," 

^^  always  an     il^,    ', "  I"  '^  '^^°-°^^d.  but  to  me."     «   vVl ^  "  1    ''  '"'  ''^"  "^^  ^^''^ 

priest      So  nfr  '     '  ^''^  "^"•'*^'   a  parish  worth?"     «« ^    ^'     ,     '''  ''*''   ""'^'^t  shall  it    be 

nClhisdc^r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bade  him  "P..^^  /  that  other     sure  "     An^i       .1.     ,  ""  hereof  I  am 

took  hi:  siig^u ;  bTtrha'^d""  i^^- ''  ^"^  ^^-hed:^  d  Th^'r/^^f  ^1^^^  ^''^-^  ^-"  " 

-here  he  d.dt  ~4nd    he        .'  '        "''^  ^''"     ^"'^  take  more  heed  fo    •  ""  '''  ''''  '^^"^■•' 

^'^'^  P-i^V     ;<  Ho:^t  jr  ri  ^^^  "  ^"  I  ^e  had  done:^  Thl^In^^^nsw^-r  ^''^" 

priest  and  an  honest.     A,.^  ,,_."'"'!  '1^  ^  &o°d 


this  parish,"     "How  "  .o-JV  """'  "'*'"'  ■■■^" 

s-le  priest    or  a  n       ,  ''''  "  ^''^  >'«  ^'^^  ^ 

pi.est,   01   a  parish   priest?"     "Mo^    „•    ., 

said  he,  "  for  lark  nf  ,  f  ..        ,  ^'  ^'r, 

able  no    wor  hv   i  "'  "'°"«'^  ^  '^^  ""^ 

worthy,  I  am  jurson  and  curate  of  this 


priest  and  an  honest      AnH  u         ■  ,  'I  "'  "  f^"""" 


|y  y  say  vnto  yon, 
'lyth;  no,  not  in 
".  that  many  shal! 
"(J  shall  rest  will, 

"le  kyngdom  of 
\  kingdom  shall), 
^nes,  there  shall,, 
Then  Jesus  said 
<  and  as  thou  hast 

his  servaunt  was 


■ailed  [lowered] 
son,  I  ])ray  you 
5ed  ye  had  not 
'^'  lie,  "I  pray 

you  a  year?" 
-man,  "I  wot 
s  thereof,  how 
^■■s-"  "And 
it  worth  ?-_it 
fo,  forsooth," 
lall  be  worth 
t  shall  it  be 
'I  do  my  true 
i"  preaching 
nging  to.niy 
And  if  their 
ly  default,  I 
liereof  I  am 
'h  dean  was 

the  better, 
iicfices  than 
r  of  a  good 
I  finish  this 
>e,  William 
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EDMUND  SPENSER. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  FAERIE  QUEENE." 

I 

i|\\'0  centuries  had  passed  since  the  time  of  Chaucer  before  En^dand 
could  boast  of  a  poet  worthy  to  succeed  the  autlior  of  the  "  Can- 
terbury Tales."  and  F.dmund  Spenser  is  the  only  non-dramatic 
poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age  whose  works  can  be  compared  with 
the  best  that  a  later  time  has  produced. 

He  was  born  in  London,  of  poor  parents,  about  1553,  and 
was  educated  as  a  charity  student  at  Cambridge.  He  spent  two 
years  with  relatives  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  wrote  the  "Shepherd's 
Calendar."  He  was  now  invited  by  a  college  friend  to  London,  and  was 
uitroduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
encouraged  his  literary  ambition.  He  revised  his  poem,  and,  calling  it  the 
•'Poets  Year,'  dedicated  it  to  Sidney.  He  was  finally  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  received  an  appointment  in  Ireland  in  1580  Some 
\ears  later  he  was  granted  Kilcolman  Casde,  with  some  three  thousand  acres 
of  confiscated  land  near  Cork.     Here  he  composed  most  of  his  poems 

In  1590  Spenser  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  with  him  went  to 
England.     In   1594  he  was  married  to  a   certain  Elizabeth  (surname  unknown) 
ot  lowly  origin.     "She   was   certes    but   a   country   lasse."    but    "so    sweet    so 
ovely,   and    so   mild."      In     1598   Tyrone's    Rebellion    broke    out    in    southern 
Ireland.     No  English  residents  were  safe,  and  Spenser  had,  as  sheriff  of  Cork 
somehow  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious.     His  castle  was  attacked  and 
set  on  fire,  and  his  wife  and  child  perished  in  the  Hames.     Spenser  returned  to 
I'.ngland,  but  survived  his  troubles  only  undl  the  first  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  died.     His  remains  found  a  fitting   resdng-place  near   the  tomb  of  Chaucer 
in  Westminster  Abbey      Beside  the  "Shepherd's  Calendar,"  his  principal  poems 
are    the   "  Epithalamior.,  '    "The   Faerie   Queene."  a  collection    of  lesser  poems 
entitled  "Complaints,"  and  four  "Hymns."     He  also  wrote  in    prose  a  "View 
ot  Ireland.       Spenser's  fame,  however,  rests  upon  "The  Faerie  Oueene  "     This 
IS  described  as  the  latest  and  most  brilliant  poedcal  expression  of'^the  sentiments 
of  chivalry.     It  was  dedicated  to  Queen   Elizabeth,  and   was    intended   to  typify 
her  and  her  splendid  reign.     It   is  composed  of  six  books,  though  twelve  were 
intended.     Each  book  was  to  represent   a   virtue,  portrayed  in  the  person  and 
adventures  of  a  knight. 

The  several  allegorical   characters,  beside   representing   virtues,  personated 
historic  characters;   thus,  the   "Faerie   Queene"   symbolizes  Elizabeth,  and  the 
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Queen    of   Scots,  the   Catholic   Church,   and    Uie   Churrh   nf    k     .      . 

many  others,  are  nobly,  if  somewluu  obsc."yn"  ^"^^'^"^''    '-^"^""-^ 

bpenscr  is  now  very  little  rf-ii!    hut    ;«  »y'"uonzea. 

will    siy    with    Pope:     "Tee     s     o„  etnn/  '''"T  ^•"  ^^*  ^^'^^  ^v'>" 

strongly  in  one's  ild  age  as  it  iid  rone^Vuth/^'""  ""''''''    ""   "^ 


|rKN  the  temple  gates  tinto  my  love, 
"     Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in 

And  nil  M       'm  ">V'",'''  ''^"'■"  ^'  ^'"'h  Lehove, 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 
l-or  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due. 
i  nat  Cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence 
gie  Cometh  ,n,  before  the  Almighty's  view  I' 
^'  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 
vviien  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

i  ■■)  hnmi)ie  your  proud  faces  : 
i^r.ng  her  „p  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
i  he  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
1  he  which  do  endless  matrimony  make  : 
And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  i,lay 
1  he  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes  : 

Ihe  whiles,  with  hollow  throats, 
1  he  choristers  with  joyous  anthem  sing, 
1  hat  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring 


AT  THE  ATTAR. 
From  -TifE  Epithalamion." 

'  IJehold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands. 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speak  , 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  haimy  hands 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  i„  her  iheekr 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil'stain. 
I-ike  crimson  dyed  in  grain  •  ' 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

l-orget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair. 
The  more  they  on  it  stare.  ' 

liut  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground 

Are  governtVl  with  goodly  modesty.      ^  ' 

1  hat  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  tome  your  hand 

1  he  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleliija  sing, 
ihat  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo 

■•0^0— . 


|NE  day,  nigh  .veary  of  the  irksome  way 
W    Jrom  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight': 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lav 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight         ^ 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight,^     ' 
And  laid  her  stole  aside;  her  angel's  face, 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven',  shined  hright 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  f' 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood 
boon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse: 

Hifil^  '""^y  '''''^"  ^^  ^'"^  ^'•^^^  "loi-e  nigh, 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse,  ^  ' 
And,   with  the  sight  amazed,   forgot  his  furious 


UNA  AND  THE  IJON. 
From  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  Hook  I. 


Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet 

And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  vveet.         ^    ' 
Oh   how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  1 
Whose  yielded  prid.-  and  proud  submission! 
.       Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  lon^ 
I  Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion;  ^' 

And  dnzzhng  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"The  lion   lord  of  every  beast  in  field." 
Quoth  she,  "his  I  rincely  puissance  doth  abai^ 

And  might V  proud  •.  humble^eak  S.U°lw      ' 
forgetful  of  the  hungry  rage  which  late^       ' 

Rnt^?  P"'f''^'  '"  ^''y  °^  ™y  ^^  estate. 
But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

hSTuJT  ^^  ^"^  '"  ""^^'  '^^^'•'  to  hate 
Mft      r  '°^^d',?"d  ever  most  adored 

^"  '^^'^ll'l'Py  ^'^'^    Why  hath  he  me  ab- 
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THE  GREATEST   ENGLISH   POET. 

"  He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All 
the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  Inm,  nn<l  ho  drew  them,  not  laboriously,  but  luckily  :  when  he  describes  anv- 
ih.nB.  you  more  than  see  ,t-you  feel  it,  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wante.l  learning,  give  him  the  K,ea"e, 
SSTere  ^L^Z)r  ^Tn  "  "**"^'"^  ""'  """  '?'='"»'='"  °^  ^°°^*  '°  ""^^  nature  f  he  looked  inwards  and 

E  know  almost  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  William  Shake- 
speare. He  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  perhaps  on  April  23, 
1564.  The  precise  day  of  his  birth  is  not  fixed  with  certainty,  but 
as  he  was  baptized  on  April  26,  the  date  traditionally  issigned  is 
at  least  approximately  correct.  The  authenticated  tacts  in  the 
life  of  Shakespeare  may  be  very  briefly  told.     His  fadier  was  an 

apparendy  well-to-do  tradesman — a  wool-comber  or  glover but 

there  is  evidence  that  he  fell  into  reduced  circumstances  wile  his  son  was  yet  a 
boy.  William  Shakesp<  •,  th<  eldest  son  who  survived  childliood,  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  at  Strauord,  where,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  he  acquired  "small 
latin  and  less  Greek."  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  able  to  read  easily 
or  to  speak  any  language  except  his  own.  Tradition  sa\'s  that  he  was  for  a  time  an 
assistant  in  his  father's  shop.  But  of  the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Shakespeare 
nothing  IS  knowi,,  except  that  six  months  before  he  had  entered  upon  his  nineteenth 
year  he  was  hastily  married  to  Anne  Hathaway,  a  woman  some  seven  years  his 
senior,  whose  home  was  at  Shottery,  a  village  near-by  Stratford ;  and  that  within 
eighteen  months,  first  a  daughter,  and  then  a  boy  and  a  girl,  twins,  were  born 
to  them. 

When  about  twenty-three  Shakespeare  left  Stratford  for  London.  Tradition 
says  that  this  departure  was  somehow  connected  with  his  having  been  arrested  for 
deerstealinj  in  the  oark  of  Sir  Thomas  T.nrv  H#^  coon  K«f.Tjr.p  rop— «-"ri  iv:*K 
the  Metropolitan  theater.     One  tradition  has  it  that  :.e  got  his  living  for  a  while  by 
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holding:  the  horses  of  o-entlememf  fl.«   1 

are  entire  fabrications;  for  within  Jess  fJin?  i    ir     f "  ^°  Relieve  tiiat  these  stories 

Thomas  Green,  one  of  the  icst  of  *°"''™  P'^^"?  "«■•«  wont  to  visit  Stntford 


i« 


Ann-  IIathavvay's  Cottage  at  Shottkry. 


p.'r ;;;;."LS:  5  & » r "",  "*~i '~  ......  w. . 


o  -a  a.  tn.  uacc  Qf  his  ftnal  retiPement 


WiLLtAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


^as  It  that  he 
these  stories 
id  incidental 
>f  parts,  and 
hardly  have 
it  Stratford  : 
■nd  Richard 
part  of  the 
y  l<no\vn  to 
t  ail  events, 
e  company, 
'  of  others  ; 
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Hamlet 
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rs,  from 
3ut  five 
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e  when 
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,;  to  the  country.  In  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  with  a  handsome  competency,  and 
before  age  had  chilled  the  enjoyment  of  life,  the  poet  returned  to  his  native  town 
to  spend  the  remamder  of  his  days  among  the  quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his 
youth.  Four  years  were  spent  by  Shakespeare  in  this  dignified  retirement,  and 
the  history  of  literature  scarce- 
ly presents  another  such  pic- 
ture of  calm  felicity  and  satis- 
lied  ambition." 

He  was  evidently  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  farming  his 
own  lands,  disposing  of  their 
product,  and  looking  to  it  that 
the  purchasers  paid  what  they 
owed  ;  for  in  1604  we  find  him 
bringing  action  against  one 
Philip  Rogers  for  about  forty- 
five  dollars  for"  malt  sold  and 
delivered  to  him." 

He  died  somewhat  sud- 
denly, in  1 61 6,  of  a  fever, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church, where  a  contemporary 
bust  of  him  still  exists,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  best- 
authenticated  likeness  of  the 
poet.  His  wife  survived  him 
seven  years.  His  only  son, 
Ham  net,  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve ;  his  two  daughters, 
Susanna  and  Judith,  both 
married,  and  one  of  them  had 
three  sons,  but  they  all  died 
without  issue,  so  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  his  death 
there  was  no  living  descendant 
of  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  must  early 
have  won  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  most  accom- 
plished noblemen  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  for  as  early 
as  1594  he  dedicated  his 
poem,  the  "Rape  of  Lucrece,"  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  terms  which 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  mutual  respect  of  a  high  degree  between  the  author 
and  his  patron.  It  Is  said  that  Southampton  once  presented  Shakespeare  with  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  In  our  day,  but  of  this 


Actor  and  Author. 
David  Garrick  and  the  Bust  of  Shakespeare. 
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there  is  no  conclusive  evidence      Tf-  • 

life  Jq";   ,P™'l"':''ve    literary 

we  can   date    ,t,    covers    tlie 
twenty  years  preceding  ,62 
when  at  the  ag^e  of  fo„^-e|ht' 
he  retired  to  his   native  Straf 
ford-on-Avon,  after  ^hich  we 

cordi'ft7.r'aVrr-^- 

verspllt  o  ^"^,s^^  but  um- 
ber dm  '^'"^  ^""°"'  ""n^- 
Der  thirty-seven.      TJiere  is  nn 

sition  of  any  otiiers.      He  un 

doubtedly    availed    Smse"f' 

omewhatof   the     work^l 

hTstori  J  ""r'"^^'^'  ^"^  '■"  his 
nistorica]  plays  made  Jarp-e  use 
le  historral  o„^i:„„_    ,   ^^  "^^ 


FOU.T.,,  .,,  Clock  T.nvr.  ERKCTEn  bv  Geo  W  r„ 

bTRATFORD-ON-AvON  "  ^"'^^^  ^T 


scenes  in  '•  Richard  111  "*'' ""'^  ^  fe"  years  ■  anr,o,r   ?t  ^atin  of  Hector 
and  Illustr  Famfeof  I  '''^P'-oductions  from  "The  u2  °^ ^^'"ost  dramatic 

,  ,    The  dates  ortirp^oXr;  ^^thlt^'"  ''  E^^^""  Ha  1.°'  *^  ^'^  ^o^'e 
-d^.Z\X-'£  *-  P7^K  i?rr„™;f--?  ™rWonjectt,ral  .  although 

play  and  "  Cymbeline  "  •,  ,°f  **=  '^'"^' ■  *^t  " Romeo  and  m"?  °^  *<^  ^=»^l'«'. 

«ore,  hud  beer™, "f.,.„^.="?™S-.    Twelve  plavs  " T?.".''.!"^      .«?=  an  eari; 

-  ...d^.^.  ,«ore  .i.a,<espeare  reached  hk 'ihlr^-frrthTeL"^?!^ 
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greatest  works  are  of  later  date.     "  Hamlet "  was  certainly  produced  as  early  as 
1604,  and  "  Macbeth"  previous  to  1610. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  seem  to  have  been  printed  durinjr 
his  lifetime  probably  not  by  his  procurement.  The  entire  plays  were  first  put 
forth  in  a  folio  volume  in  1623,  seven  years  after  his  death.  It  has  a  preface  and 
dedication  by  his  fellow-players,  Heminge  and  Condell.  and  was  undoubtedly 
printed  from  the  stage  copies,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  bnakespeare. 

Aside  from  his  dramas,  Shakespeare  would  rank  with  Spenser  and  Milton  as  an 
imaginative  poet  His  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets,  some  of  which  were 
probably  among  his  earliest  productions,  are  sometimes  imagined  to  express  his 
deepest  personal  feelings,  and  to  reveal,  in  great  measure,  the  story  of  his  life  ;  but 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  to  please  his  reader,  and  with  very  litde  apparent  thought  of 
himself,  such  conclusions  must  be  accepted  with  great  caution.  The  wonderful 
dramas  so  far  surpass  his  other  poems  that  the  latter  are  now  but  little  read. 

Shakespeare  s  actual  observation  of  the  world  was  probably  limited  to  the 
territory  within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  highway,  itself  a  hundred  miles 
in  length,  which  leads  from  Stratford  to  London ;  but  by  some  marvel  of  endow- 
ment he  was  enabled  to  touch  the  mind  and  heart  of  men  of  every  land  and 
every  generation,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  no  poet  has  ever  written  on  any 
topic  but  it  can  be  found  better  done  in  Shakespeare 


MERCY. 


"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Aa  IV,  Scene  2. 


HE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon   the    place  beneath:     it    is    twice 
blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 
His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 


But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  lew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thi 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  i. 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mere)  , 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 


li         i 


■tO^O»- 


SONNET  XCIX. 


The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide ; — 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells, 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 

In  mv  lr»irA*c  ^rtfiltio  fVi^i.  U^nr.*.  4. — i_-  J J 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 


The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 
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A.  Jove  himselr  do-s  T^'^"""  f  ?«  '>'™  '^nder     SSll'"  "  ""1"  ""'''  ^".5/™"  '"""■ 

I  >vo„id  all  .hem?eT4;72;;,,  t°;j;*  <-  ■*'-- 


THE  WITCHES. 


ON-AVON. 


:i;i 


A  dark  cave.     I„  ,,  ..i^dle  a  caldron  r,"'"''"  ^^'  ''''  ''""'  ^ 
^.//■^>'//     ./         ';  ^  "''^^°"  bo,l,ng.     Thunder. 

ft  the  poisoned  « 'anMh™t'  "^"*°"  «° '  %  o^b:  '  "??  ,'"="'  f'oe. 
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DEATH  OF  QUEEN  KATHERINE. 


fall   thick  in  blessings  on 


"Henry  VIII,' 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
iTIus  to  my  lord  the  King. 

Cap-  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In   which   I   have   commended    to    his 
goodness 

[The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daugh- 
ter: 
I  The  dews  of  heaven 

her!  — 

[Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding; 
[  (She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble,  modest  nature ; 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well ;)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  loved  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully: 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  l  should  not  lie,)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble; 
And,  sure,  those  men  a^e  happy  that  shall  have 

them. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men  ; — they  are  the  poorest. 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me ; — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them. 


Ad  IV,  Scene  4. 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by ; 

If  heaven  had  pleased  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  contents: — And,  good  my 

lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 
As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  dejjarted, 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

O.-  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.    Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness: 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :    tell  him,  in  death  I  blessed 

him, 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  I'atience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.     I  must  to  bed ; 
Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench. 
Let  me  be  used  with  honor ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave :  embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth:  although  unqueened,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. 


.O^O.' 


THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 


"  A  Midsummer  Night's 

I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold — 
That  is  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 


Dream,"  Act  V,  Scene  1. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven. 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear, 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  I 


Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  Jood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere; 
As  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 


•0^0. 

THE  FAIRY  TO  PUCK, 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  II,  Scene  i. 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors, 
Tn  those  freckles  live  their  savors  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-droi)s  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
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A  Cowslip's  Bell  I  Lie." 


ARIEL'S  SONG. 
Where  the  bee  sucks   th         'T"'  ''''"'''''"  ""''  "'  ■^^-'  '• 


After  summer  merrilj... 
bough. ^'    '^"^^^"^    '^^-^  hangs  on   the 


'•O^.. 


OBERON' 
"A  Midsummer  Night's 


_  ""o„™„tR  JNIGHT 

..        '£i:?t:  ^"^''  --  Either:  Thou  re. 

Uttering  such  duE  anH"jf  '^^^P'^'"'^  '^^'^k. 
Jhat  thi  rude  sea  grew  civ'raTh"'""^  '^^^^h, 
And  certain  stars  .h^^       ^    ^'  h^'"  ^ong : 
Toj-ear  .he  seS^Ja^lrS  *■"""  "■"-•»-». 

At  a  fair  vestal   thf    !^  , "  ^""  ^^  took 


S  VISION. 

I5«HAM,"  Act  IT,  Scene  ,. 


Quenched    in    thf.   ^u    .     , 

^  moon;    ''^^   ''^^'^  beams  of  the  watery 

It  Jell  upon  a  Ihtle  we  e  I  fl  "'  ^"P'^  ^^"  •' 

Before,    milk-white  ^ower,— 

,  wound;     "''     """''   P">-Pje    with    love's 

Fetch"^f?h^r;!j''°^^--"--^'-ess. 

me^tha.  ilower;    the  herb  I  showed  thee 

WiuCkelt^^^^f"^  eyelids  laid, 

Upon  the  next  Hve  crituT.r^''^'  ^°^« 
Fetch  me  this  herh ^       ^  [^  ^^^^  ''  sees. 

Ere  the  lev.'Th'n  can  .vim''  \'""  ""'''  ^g--> 

/'«^>6.   I'll  nut  a^?rH         ^  '^''Sue. 
In  forty  min'.L".  ^  ^"^^^^^  ^ound  about  the  earth 
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FALL  OF  CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 
"  Henry  VIII,"  Act  III,  Scene  a. 

Cromwelrr'  ^°'''^'  ""^^^  ''''  '^'"  ^'""^  '^'  ^^'"''  °^  "'°'^  ^"^'  *"'  ^°>il°q"i^".  and  afterward  confers  with  his  servant 


IVb/sej.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my 
greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-l;lown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
[  feel  my  heart  now  open'd  :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  asi)ire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again, — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wot.  What,  amazed  at  my  misfortunes ;  can  thy 
spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?     Nay,  and  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Why,  well  J 
Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now  ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.     The  king  has  cured 

me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoul- 
ders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor : 
O  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am   glad  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have  j  I  am  able  now,  methinks 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel), 
Tn  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 


Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome. 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There   was  the  weight   that    puU'd   me 
down.     O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me  ;  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  forever  : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Ui))n  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Crom- 
well J 
I  am  a  \>oox  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master :  Seek  the  king  ; 
That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set  1     I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art;  he  will  advance 

thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish,  too  :  Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;   make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O  my  lord, 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?     Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
'rhe  king  shall  have  my  service  ;  but  my  prayers 
Forever,  and  forever,  shall  be  yours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's    dry  our    eyes;    and    thus   far    hear 

Cromwell  ; 
And,— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be   heard  of,— say,   I   taught 

thee ; 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor,— 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  h;5  Maker,  hope  lu  win  by*t? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hal^ 
thee; 


,  tear 


me. 
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^^"'tS;Srr'^^^- 'honesty, 
^ft  all  tlie  end3  tho/  t;  't  ^,  J"''^'  ^"^^  ^^-^ar  not 
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Had  r  ,''""^-^''  "    ""'•      ^"  ^—11. 


"Come  Ap.ce.  GooDlanKEvTl  ^^77^^^^^^^^ 

TOUCHSTONE   AND  AUDREY 
,    ^-'^^.  Come  apace,  good  Audr^  T"  "^"^  '''"  ''"^^^'  •^-'-^-  ' 

-""fJ.     iove-is  they  do  fefgn.      ""  '"'    '"^  ™^^  ^^  said  as 


^Wgrii-:-: 
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ve, 
my  robe, 

O   CroniweJl, 

'lie  zeal 
line  age 


,,^1^^,% 


rward 
dead 

v'y.  I 

IS  it 

the 

;try, 
i  as 


j4u(f.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  jjoetical  ? 

Touch,  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me 
thou  art  honest;  now,  if  tliuu  wert  a  poet,  I 
might  have  some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

And.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest  ? 

Touch,  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
favored  ;  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have 
honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 


Auii.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
the  gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch,  Well,  jjraised  he  the  gods.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext,  the  vicar  of 
the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest  and  to  couple  us. 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  1 


THE  SEVEN  AGES. 

"As  You  Like  It,"  Act  II,  Scene  7. 

The  banished  duke,  with  Jaques  and  other  lords,  are  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  sitting  at  their  plain  repast.  Orlando, 
who  has  been  wandering  in  the  forest  in  i|uest  of  food  for  an  old  servant,  Adam,  who  can  "go  no  further,"  sud<lenly 
comes  upon  the  party,  and  with  his  sword  drawn,  exclaims : 


Orlando,  Forbear,  I  say  ; 

He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answer'd. 

Jaques,  An  you  will  not 
Be  answer'd  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

Duke  Sen,  What  would  you  have  ?      Your  gen- 
tleness shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla,  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  Sen,  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. 

Orla.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?   Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you; 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment.     But  whate'er  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wiped  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be: 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  Sen,  True  it  is  that  we  have  seen  better 
days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church  ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wiped  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Oria,  Thftn  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  ii,  food.     There  is  an  uid  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love ;  till  he  be  first  sufficed, — 


Oppress' d  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  Sen,  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  your  return. 

Or/a.  I  thank  ye :  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good 
comfort.     \^Exit.'] 

Duke  Sen,  I'hou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone 
unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theater 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq,  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms: 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  And  then  the  lover; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow  :  Then,  a  soldier ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  jjard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  :  And  then, the  justice; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side  : 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :     Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything 


if  ! 
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OPHELIA. 


fKf^Rl^  Js  a  willow  grows  aslan.    ','  "'"'"'"  -"^^  ^^'^-'  ^^ 

T  aUiberal  -shepherds  ■^.vtTJr^s?'  '^"^  '''""P'^^ 
«  't  our  cold  maids  do  de-id  nf^.^'r'^''  "''""e. 


Till . ha.  herglZ'nu'll'"'^  ".™"W  Mt  be 
P""'cl  the  poorrrSfr?'^*'"'  ""^Ir  drink 
ro  muddy  death  ™"  ''"  n«lodious  laj' 


M-CI3ETH.S  IRRESOLUnON  BKr^RE  THE  M„ 


-^a^i.     If  if  u-«.^  J  "  Macbeth,' 

.       'twere  well  ^""  '""^'  "'-»  'tis  done,  theL 

iY.'^h  his  surceas;^  t  Js^'tJ/'M^^'  ^"^  ^^^-h, 
M'ght  be  the  be-all  and  ?,/.  1  ^'  H',"  ^'^''^  ^ow 
^"t  here,  imon  fh,c  i      ,  ^^  <^nd-all,  here 
We'd  ju.np'^t"  e     !  t'^  ^"^  «'^oal  of  Ume 
We  sti/l  bive  Ui^^^^r^:^  in  there'cases, 
^loody  instructions,  which    I^.^^  '''^  ^''^  ^^ach 
^o  Plagne  the  inventor     Th;«"^  V''^^'^^'  ''eturn 
Commends  the  in^redTem^of  o^'"-'?""^^^  J-'-^tice 
To  our  own  hp.s.     He's tre  jn  1^°/^"^^  ^'^^^'^ 
*'rst,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  .f^,  ^°"^''^  ^''^'st  : 
Strong  both  againslThe  deS    t'^'^'^V' 

^aeed.  then,  as  his  host. 


Wll  plead  like  Sis  tl"""  hi«  virtue,,  " 
-«.ea.s„a„dro-.4"3.-.,,,^„^ 

^-i'.i',5a;:,ii;?orf.™'v'"««''"to„iy 

And  fall.  „„.!.'!''"'.  "hi'li  o'erlean,  is"  ? 
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RIENUS,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears ; 
I  come  t(j  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  alter  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious: 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  iJrutus  and  the  rest 
(Kor  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 
So  are  they  all.  all  h()noral)le  men), 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  s.ays,  he  was  am])itious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransom  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  m.ide  of  sterner  stuff. 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kinglv  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Biutus spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  sjieak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 
What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  ! — Bear  with  mc ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
•         ••••••# 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters!  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honf)rable  men  : 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
But  here's  a  ])archment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar  ; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet;  'tis  his  will : 

You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will? 

"ru„«  . i._  _  _: 1 ..  ,.1.  _    !•  '~< 

I  in.:!  i!:j;.-.c  a  !  :::y  utjuui  tnc  L:jip:itr  tjl  v.-a;sar. 

And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 


If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 

Tiiat  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 

Look!  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through 

See  what  a  rent  llie  envious  Casca  made  : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  jjluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it. 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no  ; 

Fi>T  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  hira  I 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For,  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquish'd   him:    then   burst  his  mighty 

heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pom[)ey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ca:sar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  coimtrymen  I 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what !  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  woiuided  ?    Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable : 
AVhat  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honor- 
able. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  ])lain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  pave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  iiave  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  wliich  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  d  imL 

mouths, 
Aini  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but,  were  I  Bruius^ 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Wouid  rumc  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongtie 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
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SHVLOCK  AND  ANTONIO 

.^    i)olooL/  "'"'''''«  '^^^'"ing  publican 

H<-*  'ends  o  t       1      '"*^  «"''i'li(  ity 

J'  I  can  catch  hini  onr .  "!'"  ^<^"'ce. 

I  will  feed  iat  1 1 ,   n  ^     '^'""  ^''«  ^ip, 
He  hates  ouf sac  edn;';"'  ^""^««  ^  '''^ar  him 
Even  there  wS ,"'""'  '^"'^  ^^  '"'^'Is. 

J^f.ch  he  calls  Lte;;r^"C,t'-°"  t^Sftf  ^'' 
If  I  forgive  him.  "^'' ''  ^e  my  tribe 


-,--/.ucuio,  a  loan. 

_,      day  lastf        •  ^°"  -^"  «"  ">«  on  Wednes. 
£2nKe^-'-^5.;^anothertime 

To1So^n^KS„'^-''''- so  again. 
J/  thou  wilt  lend  S  s'  '°  ''^"?  ''^^'^ '"o- 
As  to  thy  friends  .rl"^>'''^"'J  ■'  "ot 

A  breed'for  Srten  m  tlu?  ?*'/^'"^^'^'"P  '^"^e 
fl'it  lend  it  rather  L  n  ^"  '^'"^"^  ? 

JVho,  if  he  break    t^,r   '"'  ^"'■''">'- 
i^xact  the  penalty!  "''^''^•''  ^^''h  better  face 

I  wotid  K-ienS  ^hh  ''"^'  >'""  ^'"^"^  ' 
,  ^-^-'   the  shamls"  trvou"1  '""'^  ^--  ^-e. 
-S-t-  Methough  you  said  V  •  SmJ''^'  "   ''"'"'^    '^^ 

borrow       ^     ^°"  '^"^  3^°"  "either  lend  nor     Of  ^'>'  >'°"'"  Present  wants  and  tnV 
Pon  advantage.  ^^  "•'*""^«  '"«'•  my  moneys    ai^.^  "m^"'"' 

'^w/.  f   I  -r...  '"'^•"  ^  '  >""^'  not  hear 

ci..    «r.        .^  <^Jo  never  tis*.  ;*  Th  s  ;«  i„\,j  r    rr  ^^^ 


borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

-%•  When    T^'^""«^eruseit. 
.4ee;>r"  J^^°^  ^^«-d   his  uncle  Laban's 

•^^:t?^k:tX^;^^-keinterestP 
T,.    say,  '""^«t.  not,  as  you  would 

fe'!rsn:rtothT^^'"^j-°^^'-<^- 

And  thrift  irbleSitif 'nf"'^  ^^  ^'''  ^est; 

^«/.  M   f''^'"^"s^ealitnot 

The  devil  can  ciSh?  "'?'  ^'^•^^'»"'o,' 


i      A    —         "^  'leart. 


About  m;to4;a;r''^^^'"^ 
Still  have  I  borne  itt  17  "'""^^^ ' 
For  sufferance  I  th'      ?  ^  ''^"'""'  ^^rug, 
J- call  m^m^S  ev:'S,^uf,h'"  -'V^''^' 
And  s,)it  upon  my  Te,Wsh  f  ,'1  !;°^'  ^""S, 
And  all  for  ik^p  JJ,  gaberdine, 

Well  tketiTLVLt:^'''''  '■«  "^'-"^  own. 
"Shu'  !hen;  y^u^^Tto^r  S  7 '^''^ '• 

Vo^ffii  J^^S^ou'jT  -"^^"^^^  so  . 

And  foot  me  as  yo,  s     rn  a"?  ""^°"  '"^^  ^^4     ' 
Over  your  threshold  ■  ^        stranger  cur 
What  should  i  ay  to  v-°>  %V'  y"""'  «"-t- 
"  Hath  a  dog  r^onev  ?  ^   f^    ^^""^^  ^  "°'  ^ay, 
A  cur  can  lend  thr2  lu     ''  Possible  ^' 

an  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  "or 


me; 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Z"-  ''""'^  --e  kindness. 

Express'd  n  s'^h  '^  ".""?  "'^  ^"'"«  as  are 

BenominalX^requal',.^^'/'''^^-'-' 
Of  your  fair  flesh    tl  T       ^'"'"^ 

Jn  what  par   ofy'oTr  bod""  T^''  ""^  ''^^en 
.  f  ^^-  Content^' "faih^r/l"'-'^'/'^  "''=• 
And  say  there  is  m,  ch  kindnlf ''  'V"^''  ^  bond, 
^«^^.  You  shall  not    ?.nf?  '"  '^  J^^^- 
me.  ■"'gn  to  such  a  bond  for 

Vi  "vh  "^1-'  '■"  »^y  necessity. 

Within  thes^nt'nShr tLl-"'"  "°^  '^^''^'^  't : 
This  bond  expires^I  do  ^ner      ""  '"""''^  '^^'"ore 
Of  thr  ce  threp  tm,.,    .i.   ^^P^ct  return 

•^^7.    O  fathe  'Tbr  ";:  t^ .°^''^''^  b""d- 

WK  ^'''  '    ^^'-  '^'''  Christians 

►Vnose  own  htrri  ^„  i- 

The  thoughts  or'olhtT  '?ra'"  '^"^  ^-P^<^' 

\f  he  should  break  his  dav   ^?/?'?'  ^f""^^  »his? 

A  pound  of  man 's  flesh  taken  f     '^  ''"'^  ^  g^'"  ? 

Js  not  so  estimable   nrofil^n     '^'°"'  ^  ""an 
As  flesh  of  munons  T  ,    '^^  neither. 
To  buy  his  TZrl\^,Z^  Z'T-     '  '^y 
If  he  will  take  it   J.-P      '"^  ^'-'endship: 

And,  for  my  loie   jLf  "°*'  «d'^"  •' 
>/«/  v„/  oV.  .'  ^.Pray  you  wmn^  ,^..  _ .. 

--    '"-^^'-J^.IwillseaIumo^-^;;„, 
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too. 
not 
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etter  face 

If 

^'oiir  Jove, 
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how. 


Shy.  Then  meet  me  Iienceforth  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  directions  for  this  money  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 


Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  preseiui) 
I  will  be  with  you.  [/ixi/.'\ 

Ant.   Hie  ihee,  gentle  Jew. 
The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian  .  he  grows  kinci 
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HAMLET'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  DKATH. 
"  Hamlkt,"  Ait  III,  Sunt  I. 


Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question  : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposi  tig  end  them  ?   To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more  ;  and,  by  a  shep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 
To  sleep  I  perchance  to  dream; — ay,  there's  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  niortp'  ^.ot;, 
Must  give  us  pause:  there's  the  resp  'cX, 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  lif  : 
Fur  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  ;co    isoftii   ?, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,   the   proua    uun's  c".i- 

tumely, 


The  pangs  of  disprizcd  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  otlicc,  and  the  spun 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unwurthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quu  us  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?     Who  would  these  fardels 

bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 
Hut  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscovered  country,  frftm  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  wo  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  ut  ? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 
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HAMLET  AND  THE  GHOST. 
"  Hamlet,"  Act  I,  Scene  4. 


Enter  Ghost. 


ffor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  1 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us!— 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from 

hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee ;  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :   O,  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !  why  the  stpulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-urned. 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     What     lay  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
R.eyisit'st  tHiis  tHs  '^limi^Kcs  oT  tHs  nioon 
Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 


With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,   why  is  this  ?   wherefore  ?   what  should  we 
do? 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  wafts  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.    No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  will  I  follow  it. 

Hor.    Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  It  watts  me  still : — 
Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Where   wilt   thou  lead  me?   speak,    I'll   go   no 
further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.   I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 
Vvhen  I  to  sulnhurous  and  torrt'ientir*'^  fl.imes 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.    Alas,  poor  ghost  1 
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SHAKESPEARE. 

Would   harrow  ud    fh,, 

,^ "  ,&r  -^'  ^^^  ^-- «-.  .0.  .he' 

f/^-ii'parS,:r&^^^-opar, 

'^'"  ears  of  flesh  ''''?, '""^t  "ot  lo    ^ 

list  I  '■'"'^    '^'"od  :-r  ist    M      , 

^'  f'O'i  didst  ever  fhv   i        . 
^^'-'-     O  helJen  1"^  '^''^  '^^"^^■'-  '°ve,- 
U/iosf.   Re  ventre  hU  r    , 
■nurther.     ^'  '^'^  '^^"''  ^"ci  most   „nnat„ral 


It  is 
The 


"  J  ^Me  of  „,os,  disas,ro„s  chances 

^''"°^'"«-'''-'^t,  flood  „:;;'ie.d. 

r^yi-tent    , rave,  and  rever.n^i^'^^^'^   ^^^^^NG. 

'tTS:;  ?;:;::!,f"l'^'^:;:;dSS'  /  "-'^  "^'^  -ten.  ^  no  .ore      P 
„    ^     daughter    ''  "'  ^^'^^  ^^is  old   nS     ^„^  .,^Peech.  '"--•     R"de  ..„,   ,   ,„ 

most  true;  true   r  hn  ^^"d  little  |,ie.s.s'd  with  n,        r 

•'" '^e  tented  field,  """"'"^ 


am  r 


And  little 
More  than 
And  there 
In  sjjeakii 
patiei 
I  will  a  ro 
Of  my  wh 
charn 
What  conj 
For  such  f 
I  won  Ills  I 

Bra. 
Of  spirit  s 
Blush'd  at 
Of  years,  i 
To   fall    ii 

on  ! 
it  is  a  jiidt 
That  will  { 
Against  all 
To  find  on 
Why  this  s 
That  with 
Or  with  so 
He  wrough 

Duke. 
Without  m 
Than  these 
Of  moderr 

First  Se, 
Did  you  h) 
Subdue  anc 
Or  came  it 
As  soul  to  1 

Duke.   ; 

Othello. 
Still  (]ucsti( 
From  >  ear 
That  I  havi 
T  ran  it  thr 
To  the  vtri 
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And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  l)attlc, 
And  therefore  little  shall  1  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.     Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  ot  love;  what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic, 
For  such  proceeding  1  am  charged  withal, 
I  won  his  daughter. 

■Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  sjjjrit  so  still  and  (piiet,  tiiat  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself;   and  she,  in  spite  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything, 
To   fall    in    love    with    what  she    fear'd  to  look 

on  ! 
It  is  a  judgment  maini'd  and  most  imperfect 
That  will  confess  ])erfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature,  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

puke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 

Without  inore  wider  or  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  ])refer  against  him. 

J<^irsf  Sen.     ]5ut,  Othello,  speak  ; 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections? 
Or  came  it  by  re(]uest  and  such  fair  cpiestion 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

Duke.     Say  it,  Othello. 

Othello.     Her  father  lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortimcs. 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  davs, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tellit: 


Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  importance  in  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak, — such  was  the  ])rocess; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline. 
Hut  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence: 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'Id  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
I  )evour  up  my  discourse  :   which  I  observing, 
^rook  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  all  my  ])ilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  jiarrels  she  had  something  heard, 
Hut  not  intenti   :ly:   I  did  consent, 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  .stroke 
I'hat  my  youth  suffer'd.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs: 
She  swore, — it  faith,  't  .vas  strange,  't  was  passing 

strangL  , 
'T  was  i)itiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful  : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it;  yet  she  wish'd 
'I'hat   Heaven   had  made    her  such   a   man :    she 

thank'd  me  ; 
And  bade  me,  if  f  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
1  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And   that   would   woo  her.     Upon   this  hint   I 

spake ; 
She  l(jved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pitv  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 
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CUPID. 


EAUTIES,  have  ye  seen  this  toy, 
Called  love  !  a  little  boy 
Almost  laked,  wanton,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ! 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 


He  hath  of  marks  about  him  plenty, 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty: 
All  his  body  is  a  fire, 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  the  heart,  but  not  the  skin. 

He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow. 
And  a  quiver,  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 


Dian's  shafts,  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  otiier, 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

Trust  him  not :  his  words,  though  sweet, 

Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet, 

All  his  practice  is  deceit. 

Every  gift  is  but  a  bait : 

Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears, 

And  most  treason  in  bis  tears. 

If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  siiow  him. 
Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  ye' 11  not  abide  him. 
Since  ye  hear  his  falser  play, 
And  that  he's  Venuo'  runaway. 


■•0^0. • 


HYMN  TO   CYNTHIA. 


[||UEEN  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep. 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep  : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  maue 


Heaven  to  clear,  when  day  did  close 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight. 
Goddess,  excellently  bright. 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver  j 

Give  unto  the  flying  heart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever : 

Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess,  excellently  bright. 


••o4o>' 


SONG.— TO  CELIA. 


RINK  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 
I  would  not  change  for  thine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be. 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee. 


■•©♦O"' 


ON  LUCY,  COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

jHIS  morning,  timely  rapt  with  holy  fire, 
1  thought  to  form  unto  my  zealous  muse, 
What  kind  of  creature  I  could  most  desire 


To  honor,  serve,  and  love,  as  Poets  use. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  and  free,  and  wise, 

Of  greatest  blood, and  yet  more  good  than  great ; 
I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 

Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 
I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet. 


Hating  that  solemn  vice  of  greatness — pride ; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 

Fit  in  that  softer  bosom  to  reside. 
Only  a  learned  and  manly  soul 

I  purposed  her :   that  should,  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  shears  control 

Of  Destiny,  and  srijn  her  own  free  hours. 
Such,  when  I  meant  to  feign,  and  wished  to  «ce. 
My  Muse  bade  Bedford,  write,  and  that  was  she' 
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For  ten  years  Milton's  eyesight  had  been  failing,  owing  to  the  " 
3ies  and  midnight  watchings  "  of  his  youth.     The  last  remains  of  it  v 
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stud.es  and  midnight  watch  ngs  "  of  his  youth.  The  fist  rem^ains  of  it  wTre  sacn^ 
heed  m  the  conipos.tion  of  h.s  "  Defensio  Populi  "  (Defense  of  the  People  of  Fn<r- 
land  ,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  1652  he  was  totally  blind:  "  Dark,  dark  dark 
amid  he  blaze  01  noon  »  At  the  Restoration  he  was  obliged  to  con  eal  hin  df 
until  the  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  released  him  from  danger.  He  then 
devoted  himse  f  exclusively  to  study,  and  especially  to  the  composition  of  "  Para- 
,  tf,      T  ■  1  fT  f'   ^'^'^""«1"'^1^^!  P«^m  was  probably  conceived  as  early  as 

1642.  t  was  published  in  1667.  ^or  the  first  and  second  editions  the  bHnd  poet 
received  but  the  sum  of  five  pounds  each  !  In  167 1  he  oroduced  his  "  Pa  adise 
Regained  and  «  Sanjson  Agonistes."  A  long  sufferer  fr .  .n  gout,  his  life  was  now 
drawing  to  a  cbse  H.s  mind  vvas  calm  and  bright  to  the  last,  and  he  died  without 
a  struggle  on  Sunday,  the  Sth  of  November,  1674  ^vunouc 

hnn  1^'"?"  ^1'"' ^"''^^  T  us  a  description  of  himself  as  he  had  been  in  early  man- 
hood  and  as  he  was  later.     He  says  :  ^ 

_  "  My  slature  certainly  is  not  tall ;  but  it  rather  approaches  the  middle  than  the 
dm  .nutive.  Nor,  though  very  thin,  was  I  ever  deficient  in  courage  or  in  streng 
and  I  was  wont  constantly  to  exercise  myself  in  the  use  of  the  broadsword  as  ronc^ 
as  It  comported  with  my  habit  and  my  years.  Armed  with  this  weapon,  .s  1 
usually  was.  I  should  have  thought  myself  quite  a  match  for  any  one,  though  much 
tronger  than  myself.  At  this  moment  I  have  the  same  courage,  the  iame  s^trengtl 
though  not  the  same  eyes.     Yet  so  litde  do  they  betray  any'external  appeanmce 

dsJirictZ'see'  t7'''?  f  ""'^^""^"^  '"^J  ""''^f  ^'  '^'^  ^>-  °^  those '^Xomos' 
dKstinctly  see.     Though  I  am  more  than  forty-fivo  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any 

one  to  whom  I  do  not  appear  ten  years  younger  than  I  really  am  " 

Milton  was  a  Puritan,  but  not  of  that  narrow-minded,  ascetic  variety  whose 

peculiarities  we  usually  connect  with  the  name.     When  Charles  II  came  to  the 

th;one  ,t  was  to  be  expected  that  Milton  would  be  one  of  those  for  whom  there 

would  be  no  niercy.     He  had  been  accessory,  both  before  and  after  the  fact  to  the 

execution  of  Charles  I,  and  had  filled  an   important  post  underCrlweli      His 

name,  however,  was  not  on  the  long  list  of  those  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 

rhe  h^lln  7"''^'  ^l  r^"u'Sr'  Pybl'^l^ed'  «"  August,  1 66o,  he  emerged  from 
the  hiding-place  in  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  concealed 

H.s  prose  writings  pertained  to  the  political  and  theological  questions  of  his 

T'Anefro''\n7..ri%    ^^'''""'^  His  beaudful  odes  to  mirth  and  melancholy. 

L  Allegro    and  "11  Penseroso";  the  "  Masque  of  Comus."  prepared  for  what  we 

would   call   an    amateur  theatrical   entertainment;  his  "Sanison  Agonistes"-   his 

"Hymn  to  the  Nativity,'  and,  above  all,  the  "Paradise   Lost."  continue   to   be 

studied  by  every  lover  of  noble  literature.  ^^nuuue    10    oe 

We  should  not,  however,  allow  our  admiration  for  Milton's  poetry  to  cause  us 
to  forget  his  services  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  m.ny  people  wil  ever  read  his  tracts  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church,  justifying  the  execution  of  the  king,  or  even  the  powerful  argument  by 
which  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts  and  to  perpetuate  the  Com 

""'"," " '•  ;  --'^"»='"-"  ~  uciui.      ihcir  pnraseoiog*    >rems  to  us  stilter'       d  the 

style  antiquated  and  verbose,  but  if  we  will  remember  the  changes  which  , v-j  cen- 
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tuner  and  a  half  I  . 

appreciate  th,-  <rrricf'^.^~ff^^^^  I"  °"''  manner  of  Pvn..^eo- 

of  Hie  autlior'  "mT,:        ^.'"^  "^  ^'^^^  Jan.rua  J  the  v Pm    '""^  '"^  ^'^'-^'^  l^e  able  to 

Milton's  tilne'    In    Z,"u    '",t"^^"^ ''--\-at   n  ]  ^ 

prose  writin^rs   tl  "  "  A    '  addressed    to    l^arJiamen     ^N  ""  ""  ^'"-    diouH,     of 

^      ^'^^  uiinking  person. 


01  waters  issued  from     ia^e   n"'',''""'"'"^' ^°""d 
>'t"  a  liquid  plain      her        '  f "''  '^"''^^d 
^"reas  ti  e  ev.a  ./>      V'  ^     "^  unmoved, 

On  the  green  bank,  to  o  k  1  ""VJ""  ^''  ^^^^n 
Smooth   ake   thif  /,,  ^  .'*'  '''^  <^"^->r 

As  I  bent  down  to  tok   f'^  ^  ^"°^'^^'-  ^^-■ 
A  sliape  within  the  w^t'  ■"''  "''P"^'^^ 
^"cling  to  look  on  nt   ^^r^^'"'"^  ^P"^''^'-'^^- 
It  started  Imck     bn,  .  ?•  ^ff'"'''  ^^<^^- 
P'ea^ed  it  returiVd  '    ''  "'"'''^  ^  ■''°^'"  '^'"^'n',! 


EVE'S   ACCOUxNT  OF    TIfrD    r^^ 

„  Ul-    IffTR   CREATION 

i^ARA^iSE  Lost,  /^ 


••o*o, 


Whose  uioage  tho"  .-/    ' X^'nt^'att:,;  he 
Insepara.Siv^th  ne  ■        i  .'''"V'^""  ^'^^It  erjoy 
M"ltiuKicshkrth;sel    ':",^'^^''f^'-'^'- 
Mother  .rhu4n::!-'"tV'^"'^'^'^^«'''d 


May  I  «„r»'>,P"'""  "-"ernal  beam 
light,    '"'"■    ""-■=    ""Ktaed?  s,„™c„j  j^ 

""01.7™;  e;'i;:',';"y'»;-»-'"<i  nsh. 


INVOCATION  TO  LIGHT. 

Paradise  Lost,  /// 


;n.ee  I  revi,  ,  n™;  ,"'^  ["',","'='''  "'"'"le. 

Jlntl4:1,£,^^f-M-';,;l-..h,tngdetain'd 
' '"-"t-gh  t.tterand^t    o  'd  n  Id  ;,"  ^">'."'«'^f' 
V.th  other  notes  than  to   he  n'','''"''^"'^-^'*  ''^^ne. 

^  «"n^  of  Chaos  and  "f.  ,  '  \?^[f '«»  'ye, 


be  able  to 
^^'i  purpose 
tliougju   of 

^'•■Jy  of  his 
ised  Print- 
le  subject, 
e  value  of 
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aught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
I  he  dark  descent,  and  uj)  to  reascend 
Though  hard  and  rare:   thee  1  revisit  safe 
And  leel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp;  but  thou' 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
'lo  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  (lucnch'd  tiieir  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  1  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  orsunnv  hill 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  bu't  chief 
Ihee,  hion,  and  the  flowerv  brooks  beneath 
rhat  wash  thy  hailow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  e(|uall'd  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I  equall'd  with  them  in  renown,' 
Hlind  Thamyris  and  blind  xMasonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  I'hinciis,  prophets  old' 
'I'hen  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 


Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakehil  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
1  unes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Ur  f1(.cks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  • 
Hut  cloud  instead,  and  ever-dtiring  dark 
Surrounds  me,  fn.m  the  cheerful  wavs  of  men 
Cr    off,  and  (or  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
I   csented  with  a  universal  blank 
Ot  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased. 
And  wisd(mi  at  one  entrance  <|uite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light 
Shine   inward,   and    the   mind    through   all   her 
powers 

Irradiate;  there  plant  eyes;  all  mist  from  thenc 
1  urge  and  disperse,  that  I  mav  see  and  tell 
Ut  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 


'•O^O. 


FROM  L'ALLEGRO. 


"  r'loin  hflwixl  iwn  .iRtil  oaks 
Where  Coryduii  and  Tliyrsis  meU"~V/l//<-^ro. 

IWJA.STE  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
PSj    .Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips  ana  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 


Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek; 
Si)ort  that  wrinkled  care  derides. 
And  laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
I  lie  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty  j 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honordue, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  wit'h  thee, 
In  nnreproved  pleasures  free. 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
I'rom  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
I'lll  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 
While  the  cock,  with  livdv  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn  door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 


And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
l-ap  me  in  soft  Lvdian  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse  ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of;  hnk.id  c..veetp,css  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning; 
Ihe  melting  voice  through  mazes  running. 


¥ 
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Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
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Such   trams  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

hIuT'  '°  ''^^^  ^'"'e  set  free 
H|s  half-regained  Eurydicd. 

Mirth      '  u''^'''"'  '^  ^'^"^  t^ans't  give 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live 


••040.. 


A   BOOK  NOT  A  DEAD  THING. 
DENV  not  b„.  that  f,  h  „f  „,, 

demean  ThU'r  ^c^r'""'  "'  ^°"  ^'-    '^d      i  :^:,:r''-,'""";  '^  '"=  ■"--'«  "f- 

.r.er  .„  c„„„„,  i.,;!:  1  ri;;:?  ,*r-  ■"'  °"  -'-p  "-xu: ' "ire  "",t  'r "" 

of  life  in  ,hem  "fbe  '  f  Z™"""  >  P^geny    c„ver  (he 'l.^S  !         '°°i '"'  "«"  <'''  "<>'  »«  i^- 
as  in  a  vlai    fi  ^'  *"^y  tJo  ])reserve  tv»   .        ,  "'*"ons  lare  the  worse. 

tHr^Tleet  tt^S' tSr  ^7r  ^^f^'-  °'     — '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sv'^^Tr  ^^^'  ^---■- 
lively  and  as  vi.orotslv  n'^  '  '^'^^  ^""^  ^     how  we  spflUh  J  ^  '^^°''  °^  P^'^'-c  men ; 

ulcus  dragon's  teetrind^'""  ^'°"  '"^b"  -^  stored  up  n  TT^'-''^  °' '"'^"  ^^ ed 
down,  may  chance  to CrW  un7  T""  "'^  ^"^  ^o-icide  may  ie  th.°  '  """  "^  "^  ^  ^'"^  of 
yet,  on  the  other  hlTZ^^  "^  ""'"'  ^"^  '"-rtyrdom  and  V  .  "°'"'"'"^'l-««™etime.s  a 
as  good  almost  killT  """'""^  ^^  "«^d,     sion    a  kL     r        ''  '^''"'^  '°  ^  ^^ole  impr,^. 

Who  kill    a  L„   kfllsT  "  '".^  ^°°^  ^-^-     enl'  no     '  1"?""'  ^^"^^""^  '^«  --"'on 
God's  image;  but  he  tho  7.       ''  feature-     but  strik L  at  the  eh''^°'  '"    ^^""^"^^^   '''•«' 
kills  reason  itselt-ink  the        °''  ^r  ^""'^  '^""'^    ^^^son  SlfllL        '    ''''"'''  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  of 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  I  a  life.     '"^^^    '^^^  ^«  'mmortality  rather  than 


IHl'^w^'-f''\^'"'«'-^^'"ld. 

M     Wh, le  the  heaven-born  child 

.    ^"  E;'^  ^^'^P'  -  "'^  -de  manger 
Had  doff 'd  her  gandy'trim, 

ItSfniTeSttr^^"^^^''^'-- 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Thi'^J"?  the  world  around, 

ThItSdThS  -^^  ^'-^^  "P  h-g; 

Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 
•     '^''''"™P^'^P«''«"°t  to  the  armed  thron.: 


FROM  THE  HYMN  TO  THE  NATIVITY. 


l"tf^!u^'^*'/'"^'th««'ft'leye 

As  .f  they  surely  knew  their  so^v^eign  Lord  was 

But  peaceAil  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

wave.  "  brooding  on  the  charmed 


.SL''^?.'.^''Vdeep  amaze. 
"-■^  u  Hi  steadiast  e^ze 


Bendi 
And  wil 
For  all  I 

OrLii 
But  in  tl 
Until  th 

g 

The  shef 
Or  e'er  t 

Sat  sin 
Full  litth 
That  the 

Was  ki 
Perhaps  t 
Was  all 
ke( 


When  sue 

Iheir  hea 

As  neve 

Divinely-i 

Answering 

As  all  tl 

The  air,  s( 

With  thou: 

clos 


The  oraclei 
No  voice  o 
Runs  thr 
ing. 
Apollo  fron 
Can  no  mo 


i"  steadiast  gaze. 


O  spak 
Well 


The  Archan, 

To  their  fixe 

I'he  Cherubi 

Oliding  met( 

Risen  from  a 

And  gathers 

Homeward  n 

The  brandish 

Fierce  as  a  c< 

And  vapor  as 

Began  to  par( 
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Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  • 
And  will  not  take  thdr  flight  '"""ence, 

l*or  all  the  morning  light       ' 

Or  Lucifer   tliat  often  warn'd  them  thence  • 
But  ,n  their  glimmering  orl,s  did  glow  ' 

Vnul  the,r  Lord  hin.elf  bespakef°and  bid  them 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn,' 

F„?M,n!"Pi^  '''?" '"J^' '"  '-^  "'Stic  row; 
Full  li  tie  thought  they,  than 

Inat  the  mighty  Pan 

VVas  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  l.elow  • 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheTp  ' 

Was  alMhat   did    their  silly  thougE'ts   so   busy 

When  such  mtisic  sweet 

i'heir  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook  • 
Divinely-vvarbled  voice  ''^rooK  , 

Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  • 
W>h'Ik'  ^"^'\P'^^«'"-es  loathe  to  lose!  ' 

close      ''^°''  '''"  P"""'""^^  ^^^h  heavenly 
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The  oracles  are  dumb. 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs^through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiv- 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 


With  hollow  shriek  thestecpof  Delohosleavin.r 
No  mighty  trance,  or  breathed  spell  '*'• 
inspires^the  pale-eyed  priest  frLm  'the  prophetic 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

FrnJl!""^  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament  • 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale,  ' 

bdged  with  pojjiar  pale, 

vv'!?^n '''*"'"*''  ^''•■"'"^  '•'<  ^vith  sighing  sent  • 
VVith  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn,      ^  " 

mouS.'"  '""''^'''' '''''''  °^ '^"^''-'d  thicket., 

In  consecrated  earth. 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Aflfrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  nminf  • 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  .™t  '  """' ' 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoe's  his  wonted 


But  see,  the  Virgin  bless'd 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest  • 

'^^""ending:  ■■   '''^'°"'  '""^  ''^""'^  ^''^  ^^^^ 
Heaven's  youngest-teemcd  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car 

Her  sleq^ng  Lord  with  han.iuiaic     .mp  attend- 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bnght-harness'd  angels  sit  in  order  servxeable. 


••o^». 


P  wJi^  ?'"■  "1°?"  ^^^'  ^"d  Adam  heard, 
3     Well  pleased,  but  answered  not;  for  now 
too  nigh 

To  td^'^ff"?,^'  '^°''^'  '^"'^  f"-"™  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station  all  in  bright  array 

I  he  Cherubim  descended  ;  n„  the  ground 

f.bding  meteorus,  as  the  evening  mist 

Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides. 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 

Se  bS  Tr"'.    "'■^'^  '■"  f^«"t  advanced 
lUe  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 
I'lerce  as  a  comet :  wh.VJ,  «,:fU  *„„:V"       °'^^^^ 
And  vapor  as  the  Libyan  air  adJsY,* '    '"''''' 
«egan  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.     Whereat 


THE   DEPARTURE   FROM   EDEN, 
"Paradise  Lost."    Book  XI I. 


I  III  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caueht 
Ted    LT'i"^  '''^^"'«'  ^"^  ^«  tlfe  eastefn  gate 

^^J«;:;«e:^'^;,-;-'^e  beheld 

wfthlrS  l^r''^"'  'If' "'■"«  ■' ''^"^'  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms 

Some  muural  tears  they  dropped,  but  ;vi;r-them 
The  world  was  all  befnro  them   u-hf-rp  tr,    j. 

'^  E'^^^^V^^^'  -d>ro"dencnhlirt«Td" 
They,  hand  Ml  hand.with  wandering  steps  aSow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  tay' 


ALEXy^^:!>rvK'  roPE 

..,/»„„  "">  WCT  oy  SOCIETY 

«  table;  so  weakl'?,  ^i.^!'?"  P™"' '■ -"d  -Tma  iXrif/  "•^"-k"ame  of 
so  sensitive  to  cold  tl,,  t  ell '^  /'"  '"''^'  ^e  continuX,  S  .^Vf''  '■;  '"^h  chair 
"IS  {set  n  tliroo  n=,-        ■  -^  always  wraooeH  in  f.  7    P  '"  Ijancap-es  •  anri 

elegan,  tho  gh  ife";'„"  ,Tf •"«!;■  ""t  Ws'^'ess  u'^^'fa:!-'/'"""^'^-  ^nj'e^^ascd 
the  rude  manners  of  h:,-""""  ''  ''^^'^  the  coarse  lestsaho'^lf-  ""t ""'''  "anners 
,    .   Pope's  sickly  yoVi,™!.;  7^^  '"  P^^^  as  if  ^''""""-•"A'ctions  which 


'A«  yet  a  child,  and  an  unknown  to  fan^e 

He  had  already  pub  •r.:-"""^'^'^^"'''^"""^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•nticism.-  whe'^ir,^;  tt  ^f  T  "^^^^^^^^^  "  -^  "  Messiah  "       .    , 

oiulon.     His  eyes  failed"  L       ""^  ^'P  ^^'^  st^^'v  of  mSf^  •    Tf'  ^^^^  "Essay 

+.c«-  •'^''^  '^"ed,  however  ..«^  u_  _,      ^ '^'  paintin^-  m  h,s  native  city 

rpose  of  becoming 


on  Criticism, 
of  Londofi 
an  artist. 

He  now  issued  nr.        ,    .  "'  '  '"'"'"'"="  "'^  P'"-pose  of  becomino 

times,  C,;,  f ,:7'<2  «7  .-''bribed  ibrTeToh.m™"'''^  ^eceivil  a„d  a 

n  nety  thousa'„i<f„,  i.r;?"^'!'"*^''  "»=  ,«''*-'-»  ■"•gnfe^r'''''  ^/  ™™- 

of  an  attractive  villa  at  T^7l,     ,"'    '     ' '^  was  thus  enare^,  I'l"^'  toabout 

y^ars      He  died  in  %44^*"it"'«™.  *hich  was  h  s  h^me  dur^""'' '?^=  ""=  '^'^^e 

Beside  those  alr,.fd,t         •  ^  ^S*'  °f  Sfty-sit  ""^'"^  his  remaminff 

-SO:..ief=3^;r?&  -,-  ^  ;;&..,  „„: 
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•^j^ 


ALEXANDER    POPE. 
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"The  Duncijid  "  is  a  sarcastic  reply  to  a  host  of  critics  who  had    ittirl  ,.rl  him 
and  of  most  of  whom  the  onlv  rem    rbknce  is  their  names  prSe  ved  i      1  ^     vorT' 

ttnUerboU."'      ^°    '""   '^^'^"    '     "^  ^'^    °PP°"-^«   '•^^'   -"    e^^^'rminldng 


^*f|K~- 


ADDRESS  TO  BOUNGBROKE. 
From  tjik  ••  Essav  on  Man." 


tiame  of 
gh  chair 
es;  and 
encased 
lanners 
IS  which 

ind  his 
-  years 

'yed. 


E.ssay 
e  city 
aming- 

d,"  in 
and  a 
rious 
I  bout 
lease 


ung 


oise 

J  No 


lOME,  then,  my  Friend,  my  Genius,  come 

■         along ; 

O  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song  I 
And  wiiilc  the  Afiise  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  Man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends. 
Teach  nie,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise, 
Tu  tall  with  dignity,  wiih  temper  rise; 
Forin'd  by  thy  converge,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please, 
O!  while,  along  the  stream  of  time,  thv  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fan 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 


Pursue  the  trium])h,  and  partake  thebaic? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  d  ast  repose. 
Whose  sons  shall   blush    their   fathers   were  thy 
foes,  ' 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend? 
Ihat,  urged  by  thee,  1  titrn'd  the  tuneful  art 
^rom  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart: 
^or  wit  s  false  mirror  held  up  nature's  light ; 
Show'd  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right  ? 
That  reason,  passion,  answer  one  great  aim; 
That  true  self-love  and  stx  ial  are  the  same; 
That  Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below  ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourselves  to  know  I 


TRUST  IN   PROVIDENCE. 
From  the  "Essay  on  Man." 


t  ^il'-^'^EN  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book 
^  Hl|  of  fate, 

All    ut  the  page  prescribed— their  present 
state ; 
From  'rules  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 
k.j'.v;  ' 

Or  wiio  could   uffer,  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  th         t  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  1         1,  would  iie  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  thela.st,  h.     rops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  jusi  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
O  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven  ; 


^\  ho  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled. 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope    humbly    then;     with    trembling    pinioni 

soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death,  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  He  gives  thee  not  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eteri  :d  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is  but  always  fo  be  blest. 
The  soul  (uneasy,  and'<  nnimed)  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  u  life  to  come. 


-•o*o«- 


PRIDE. 
Fkom  the  "Essay  on  Ckitk  ism." 


F  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man''-  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the 
mind, 

^^  iKit  the  weak  l-ead  with  strongest  bia    rules, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 


lei 


Whatever  Nature  has  in  worth  denied. 
She  giv  s  in  large  recruis  of  needful  I'l 
^  "r  ss  =  ■;  bod;-^,  thus  in  :,wui3.  ac  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with 
wind. 
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f'ride,  where  VVif  r-ni 

'  nist  not  voursi-If .       V      rcMstlcss  /Jay. 

Make  use  <y"eve  ;Vr ienV"'"'  .•'^•'"'^^•'''  "'  ''"ow, 
•-^  little  Ic-arnin-H^  '^  f '^l~ancJ  every  (.,e.  ' 
l>ri/«k  dee,,  o^,  '  ,"*  ^anKen.„s  thinj.  1 


THE   SCAI 

^    ,  cends:      '^"'"*'*'' ""■■"tal  powers  a.s 

^'»'^eV^rr^-'r"^"'--P-''''rare 
What  rn^^t  ^s  Xt''':  '"  "''^  l"^"l'l^-d  kSs  ■ 

Ti?er„c.;^;,-!iS^:^;;\;;-jV^^^'e,-tre.;e, 

Of  smell,  the  headlnn,,  i  ,    -  ^  ■*  l^t-ain: 

And  hound  M^^ao^^'o  'rT,  ^'7"' 
Of  heanng,  from  th-  life   hat  fl     h  ^a""  ' 
lo  that  which  warM      f  ^"^' '•'I'*  tl'e  flood, 


ALEXANDER    kjPe. 


While,  from  the  l.onnded  leV.-l     r 
Short  views  we  tak,.  "'  '"'^  """d, 

'  "ut  "-re  advanitiV  1  choM    '■l'^'"'^"'^  '-'''"d; 

New  distant  scenes  .fetisrs  ■;''""*?'-*  "'^''^''^ 
,  •"^  pleased  at  first  th..  kI         "^'cuce  rise ! 

Mount  o'er  th"  vahs     n T""*^'  ''^'l''^  **«  'O. 

''h-  eternal  snows  a.  I         r'"'  '"  ''■^•»'  -i^^  "k  V  ' 

And  the  first  SdsTl?'''-""^'^  I'"'^''  ' 

'!"^  'lH>seatta  n'd   ««   r      ."i""'''-^'*'^^^''''  "'^'  ''st  ■ 
'  lif  growini/ 1  hor.  V    u'-'"'''''  '"  ^"rvey 

"'''«i-i>o'«;K;d'Xi;':;^:sSseye. 


E   OF  UKING. 
EssAv  ON  Man." 

,S^-npared.  half-rel„'„">XS"^  "r'"'^' 
Twixt  that,  an(i  Rea^        ''f I'^ant,  with  thine? 

Forever  separate    vTf    '  '''''''  '*  "'^'^  '^^rierl 
Kemembran,  e  and  R.rt ''"'"  ""'"■' 


SOUND  A>,  KCHO  TO  THE  SENSE 
I'S  not  e„o„sh  no  har*„„      •  "^  I'"  "'^"'  '"'  Ci.mc,.«... 
I    The  •£n„„?-t:f»o'n,.        ,  vne„  .,„  ,Wve,  „«  ,^,,  ,^.       .  ^ 

Softisthestriin  li       v     .  tk    ,•  ''''°^'  '   '^^'*^''''   »« 

OMNIPRESENCE  OF  THE  DEITy 


As  Ihe  rapt'ltS  IP  :'''/'■'"  'hat  mourm 
Hoflns.He,^Slri«";S'e;'X"l'.' 


ALEXANDER    POPE. 
THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL 


[TAI,  spark  of  heavenly  liaiiie  I 
(Jiiit,  oh  (iiiit,  this  mortal  frame  ! 
Tremhiiiig,  hoping,  lingering,  llying- 
Oh  the  pain,  tlic  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 


Hark  I  they  whis|)er ;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorb-,  me  quite? 
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Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight? 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  brcalh? 
Tell  mc,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

The  world  recedes  ;  it  disapi)ear8 1 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  I  my  cars 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount  I  I  tlyl 
Oh  Gravel  where  is  thy  Victory? 

Oh  Death  I  where  is  thy  Sting? 


'•o4e« 


<      i 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 


\THER  of  all  I  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime  adored, — 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage- 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! 

Thou  first  great  Cause,  least  understood. 
Who  all  my  sense  confined 

To  know  but  this:  that  Thou  art  good, 
And  that  myself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  Nature  fast  in  Fate, 

Left  free  the  human  Will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That  more  than  heaven  pursue. 

What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives 

Let  me  not  cast  away ; 
For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives  : 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 

Or  Thee  the  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand 
Presume  Thy  bolts  to  throw, 


And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  I  judge  Thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  Thy  grace  impart 
Still  in  the  right  to  stay; 

If  I  am  wrong,  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way. 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  aught  Thy  wisdom  has  denied 

Or  aught  Thy  goodness  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Mean  though  I  am,  not  wholly  so. 
Since  quickened  by  Thy  breath; 

Oh,  lead  me,  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

Through  this  day's  life  or  death. 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot: 

All  else  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  knowest  it  best,  bestowed  or  not. 

And  let  Thy  will  be  done  1 

To  Thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 
Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies, 

One  chonis  let  all  being  raise; 
All  Nature's  incense  rise. 


Kf- 


^Mi^^l^^i^ 


ISAAC  WATTS. 

WHITER  OF  CHHISTUN  in  ^,Ns. 

I  lii  "Hymns  "  "  p-  ?       " 

- .,,.,„  Fife-  J^r" -»T:  £■  Pr5- S 

poems  are  all  of  .    ,^i    •"''      "'^^  ''^''1   be   retraXl   .  ''  /"'^  "Wic"  and 

^'"Iclren.  He  ver^ifi,  .  ^i'"""  ^^'^'"^"er.  many  or  I  Lf  ''''"^^'■^'  books.  His 
find  a  place  hi  If'  '^^  ^^"^''•^  b«ok  of  L]L  .^''"'''"^^  b*-'^^n  written  for 
adaptation" 'm^>;-,^°'<«  of  .al]  Cl.riltiir dSollllnadon^  "^  '"^  "^^^n^' 
tender  simplicity,  ratlu  r  Vt  '  ^Z  '^'"-  b">ad  Christia^sS  "T  ,  '?  '"^  t'l^'V  ready 
these  hym,rs  Jso  a  y  t" /^";  ^'•^.''r'^  "'-'ts  a  Ss  wtit'T  ^^''-^"''^"^  '^"^ 
Isaac  Watts  was  a^p  ero. "'''  "".'^.^'y  ^''^"erent  peoSe         ^^  ''^^"'  ^-'^^^^''^'d 

?-  a;r^^lU^^  "''^dj\rf?^  -  we  are  told 

London,  „f  2^t,Th  ■"''"'''''■'  °'  "><••  '"'lep^S    1  ''"™^'=  '^"""V-     '"     6g8 


tliis  chanro    ,, ' i  •         '^^'canie  pasto 

«  family.     Here  he  remiinedd'^  '•"'»'  F"^-  "'^^ 


Londo     f    K  ^712  was  invitee 

'"   prose  and\erse.     He  con  ."n      /"^^  "«^  ■"^''equcM)  1?^!  1    '^^       ^ '"  '""^^'"- 
which  they  insisted  nn^^     contmued  to  receive  from     ;-  '""«"  '"any  books 

evidences ^ofthrwrcles';  "'^^P^'"^'   --'  the^"v  ^ /°"f  ^^^^'on  ^'^^  salary 
""'"ediate   circle.  b\^'by  thf '"  '"  ^'^'^'^  '^«  ^as  hell  not  3  T^  .^""tinuous 

1    tts,     says  Dr.  Johnson,  "whu  ,..i,^^ 

7»  "^'^^^  youth  and 


T?f- 


ISAAC    WATTS. 
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reverence  to  ^^ol"  ^      ^'  '"  ""P^  '""  benevolence  lo  man  and  l,is 


i        ' 


C«^^ 


THE  ROSE. 
0\V  (air  is  the  rose  I  what  a  l)eaiitiful  flower. 
1  he  glory  of  April  and  May  1 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an 
hour, 
And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 


Vet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors 
lost. 

Still  how  sweet  a  i)erfume  it  will  yield  1 


So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
1  hough   they   bloom   and   look   gay   like   the 
rose; 

But  all  our  fond  cares  to  i)reserve  them  is  vain. 
1  imj-  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 


m 


Then   I'll   not   be   proud   of  my  youth   nor  my 
beauty,  ^ 

Since  both  of  them  with<-r  and  fade  ; 
But  gain  a  good  nan.e  by  well  doing  niy  d.ity  • 
'       1  his  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead 


!    i! 


-.ofc- 


THE  EARNEST  .STUDENT 
INFINITE  Truth,  the  life  of  my  desires, 

Come  from  the  sky,  and  join  thyself  to 
me: 

I'm  tired  with   hearing,  and  this  reading 
tires  ;  * 

I^"t  '"^ver  tired  of  telling  thee, 
Tis  thy  fair  face  alone  my  spirit  burns  to  see. 


Speak  to  my  soul,  alone  ;  no  other  hand 

Shall  mark  my  jalh  out  with  delusive  art  • 
All  nature,  silent  in  His  presence,  stand  ; 

^^^'""'^'  '"■'  '^""^''  "'  '"*»  conmiand, 
And  leave   his  single  voice  to  whisi)er  to  mv 
neart.  ^ 


"  Retire,  my  soul,  within  thyself  retire. 

Away  from  sense  and  every  outward  show  • 
Now    let    my    thoughts    to    loftier    themes 
aspire ; 
My  knowledge  now  on  wheels  of  fire. 
May    mount    and   spread    above,    surveying  all 
below." 


The  Lord  grows  lavish  of  His  heavenly  light 
And  pours  wliole  floods  on  such  a  mind  as 
this : 

Fled  from  the  eyes,  she  gains  a  piercing  sight. 
She  dives  into  the  infinite, 
And  sees  unutterable   things   in   that   unknown 
abyss. 


••OfO" 


El 


HERE  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  iuuuortal  reign  ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  ]ikiLsures  banish  pain. 

There  everlasting  Spring  abides. 
And  never-withering  flowers; 

Dejith,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours. 

Sweet  fields  l)eyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  in  living  creen  : 

So  t(.  the  Jews  old  (  anaan^stood, 
While  Jordan  rolled  between. 


THERE   IS   A   LAND  OF  PURE   DELIC.HT. 


But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea, 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink, 

And  fear  to  launch  away. 

Oh  !  could  we  make  our  doubts  remove— 
Those  gloomy  doubts  that  rise— 

And  see  the  Canaan  that  we  love 
With  unbeclouded  eyes; 

Could  we  but  climb  where  Moses  stood, 

,^"u  View  the  ijindscapo  o'li, 
Not  Jordan's  stream  nor  Death's  cold  flood 

bhould  fright  us  from  the  shore. 


m 


m 
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ISAAC  WArrs. 


HL  heavens  invite  mine  eye,  , 

1  lie  stars  salute  me  round  • 

Thus  !r^^"y'  ^  '^'"•'*'^'  ^  '»o"rn  to  lie  ' 

Ihusgrovd.ng  on  the  ground. 

My  warmer  spirits  move, 

And  make  attempts  to  fly; 

I  wish  aloud  for  wings  of  We 
io  raise  me  swift  and  high. 

And  all  the.r  sparkling  balls; 


UPWARD. 

They're  but  the  porches  to  thy  courts 
And  jiaintings  on  thy  wails.  ' 

Vain  world,  farewell  to  you; 

Heaven  is  my  native  air: 
i  l>'d  my  fnends  a  short  adieu 
impatient  to  be  there. 

I  feel  my  powers  released 
From  their  old  fleshy  clod; 

Fairguard.an.  bearmeupinhaste 
And  set  me  near  my  God  ' 


m 


Ir^tf  ^'^""^'■''^"dmyLordl 
1  read  my  duty  ,„  Thy  word  • 

«u''n  Thy  bfe  the  law  amis 
Drawn  out  in  living  chariitm? 


IS  5'^''^'™'^'^"^  such  Thy  zeal 
huch  deference  to  Thy  Father's  will       ' 
Such  ove,  and  meekness  so  d  vine   ' 
I -uld  transcribe,  and  mrkeS  mine. 


"Ofo- 


REDEEMER. 


c^^,^         .  ^^^^'  ^'^^  THAT 

A,hV^'  '"ve  the  Lord. 
To,^";''^,*"'"- joys  be  known; 

And  thus  surround  the  throne. 

H/?""'*^  refuse  to  sing. 

Who  never  knew  our  God; 
But  favorites  of  the  Heavenlv  K.n^ 

Mayspeak  their  joys  Soad'"* 

The  men  of  prarc  have  found 
Glory  begun  below; 


LOVE  THE  LORD. 

Celestial  fruits  on  earthly  ground 
From  faith  and  hope  may  grow. 

The  hill  of  Zion  yields 
A  thousand  sacred  sweets. 

Before  we  reach  the  heavenl^  fields 
Or  walk  the  golden  streets.  ' 

Then  let  our  songs  abound. 
And  everv  tear  be  dry  ; 


-Ofo.. 


RENT  ,      ^"^N  ^  SURVEY  THE 

"^^^'^"^^^y '^,ie  wondrous  cross 

On  which  the  Prince  of  Glorv  dierf 

And  r^"'" '*="""' but  los^' 
And  pour  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  should  boast 

A.Hh:r:i;l^^\;^^|;f^-"od; 

Isacrificec&o^'Slstrd."^'"^'^' 


WONDROUS  CROSS. 

^InlT  "'^.r*^'  "'■•"  hands,  His  feet 
O'  .horn.  ca,n,x,«  ,„  ,i,h  ,"«;,  , 


o»  -"  "•  •  •iiv:, 

•  «J/  -oui,  my  iiie,  my  all. 


ISAAC    WATTS. 


PSALM  LXXII. 
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ESUS  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  its  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  kingdom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

For  him  shall  endless  prayer  be  made, 
And  praises  throng  to  crown  His  Head  ; 
His  Name,  like  sweet  perfume,  shall  rise 
With  every  morning  sacrifice. 

People  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dv.-ell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song, 
And  infant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  His  Name. 


Blessings  around  where'er  He  reigns ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  lose  his  chains; 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

Where  He  displays  His  healing  power, 
Death  and  the  curse  are  known  no  more  ; 
In  Him  the  tribe  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost. 

Let  every  creature  rise,  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King  ; 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 
And  earth  repeat  the  long  Amen  ! 


■•ofo»- 


COME,   HOLY  SPIRIT,   HEAVENLY   DOVE. 


OME,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 
VVith  all  Thy  quickening  powers. 
Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours. 

Look  how  we  grovel  here  below, 
Fond  of  these  trifling  toys; 

Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  eternal  joys  I 

In  vain  we  tune  our  formal  songs, 
In  vain  we  strive  to  rise ; 


Hosannas  languish  on  our  tongues. 
And  oir  devotion  dies. 

Dear  Lord,  and  shall  we  ever  lie. 

At  this  poor  dying  rate  ? 
Our  love  so  faint,  so  cold  to  Thee, 

And  Thine  to  us  so  great  I 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  Thy  quickening  powers; 

Come,  shed  abroad  a  Saviour's  love, 
And  that  shall  kindle  ours. 


•i     il 
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V 


'•04«.' 


FROM   ALL  THAT   DWELL 


ROM  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land  by  every  tongue  I 


Eternal  are  Thy  mercies,  Lord : 
Eternal  truth  attends  Thy  word  ; 
Thy  i)raise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


■■•-.      il 


'^ 


V'i' 
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THOMAS   GRAY. 

AUTHOR  OK  Ti,K  IMMORTAL  KLE(;v. 

«i>n  distinction  at  Camhr,  ,„?  f  "J*^  Hiomas  Gray.     He 

\Valpolc,  whocIpTar^l  tfecAv  T'f  "'^™"-^  "'*  "°^a- 
fo--  me;  he  was  or  am  nu, Is  el  "t.r,''"°"^ "  ^"'P^n'on 
plays.     The  fault  was  min2 "  '  """'^  '  ™^  f""-  balls  and 

?pent  the  rest  of  his  lS7cLl°iJl^''^  ^f!^'  t  tV'  "'  '>'^  <•"">-.  Gray 
"1  .757.  but  decUned  it.  He  became  lv„f  *as  offered  the  post  of  poet  laureate 
unfitfor  the  office  and  delivered  no  lecturer"'  "'  "''""^  "'  ^~-b4e.  ZZt 

ran  through  Sen^SitS^t^ril/fever^TncP^r'  *'=''=  T'  ^  P°P"'-.  It 
Pieces  that  every  one  has  by  heart      Hrotherno  °"^  ■"'  "^°=«  fc"  favorite 

XTf  i'iHge^"'  -  "--'-s  litti^r*;^  "^^diSr;^;frth"eTfrfif:f. 

ge  &r  S^.'^tt  ixr-  ^.tr  '"'-^''r''  ^-'^  -^  f--. 

Lowell  says  that  the  -  Fleirv"  won T  >  S5-""™an  "  rather  than  as  a  dom 

tl«>u.ht,  but  far  n,ore  tht^h  oZinal  ty":?!':''?;'  "t  '"™'?"  ->'  orig^nalitT:' 
depth  and  sincerity  of  emotiSn  wh'irh  ;?  ^  ,     ''^  ^™P'e  languale  and  tl,^ 

among  the  finest  Int^^rTof  o^HitSre.'"''  ''''''  «'"'"''  "  P-'omment  place 


-»l   ■♦• 


,^#. 


|HE  Curfew  toll.s  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
1  he  lowuiK  herd  wind  .slo«  |y  o'er  thHea 

And  leaves  the  world  t„  darkuc.  and  to  me. 

^Tndln  !t  ^''"""'■7'"K  lan.l.srape  on  the  sight 
And  Jl  the  ajr  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
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Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

Or£ppi--£rre"d^^" 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  rcigii. 


THOMAS    GRAY. 


n 


Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  tlie  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  inccnse-hreathing  Morn, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 


Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  tlio  stul)i)orn  glebe  has  bnikt 

How  jocund  did  ihey  drive  their  team  afield  ' 
How  bow'd  the   Wwods  beneath   their  siura. 
stroke ! 

Tx't  "ot  Ambition  mock  their  iiscf.il  toil, 
Their  Imuiely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 


|v..  -n 


V   U 


i'^  ii 


fJKAv's    MoNUMKNT  IN    llIK  CHURCHYARD  AT  STmKK  P(X;IS. 


The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
Nu  mo:e  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

N^f>  nhildrc!'!  run  to  iis.*^  their  hire'f;  rcturii. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  ei>v.t;  1  '  iss  to  share. 


Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  Heraldry,  the  pomp  of  Power, 
And  all  that  Heauty,  all  thac  Wealth  e'er  gavt 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 


78 


Where  throuL-h   the  Innl     ''  "^  ''^P'^'^^  "'«''. 
vai.It      ^  l«ng-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
Can  storied  urn.  or  animated  bust 

O   * iattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Lth  ? 
Perhai,s  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
H'nZ^h:tVe"r^7;^^"'  ^"^^  -'-^-'  «-' 

^"Aich  wlShV°  '''f  "^^"«  '^^  ^--P'^  page 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the's^ul. 


THOMAS   GKAY. 


Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  hircoSr/fblood. 

Fa^from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
T^heir  sober  wishes  never  learn'H7«  «        ' 

"ley  kepi  the  no.se]ess  tenor  of  their  way. 


deck'd  "  >.liai«;less  sculpture 

Implore  the  passing  , rib,,,,,  of,  „.jjl, 

""fe  rhe°4'!|i,"frile°'  ""^-honofd  dead, 
II  chance.  byTondv  CV, ','  "",''"  ""'  "'«»i 

So,ne.ind^,Xfri^ri"!Ltn;;:.i;y^V.te. 

"'!'tee'::%t°ht!rr™v»ay, 

To  meet  the  sun  „p„n  the  upland  S  : 

"  TR^ttst'ow';™?",  "•'<'<'■"«  |««^ 


Su«ew'ngTsry'Cir '"''T  ^"^  '"  --"' 
Now  droop.L  woful  win    I  if' ^  '^^^'""'^  ^^^e.' 

Or  crJed';i:h'care  'J;':  °"  •/"'";:'     . 
Love.  '        cro..,  d   in   hopeless 

Nor  im  TkI  i'  ^*-^  '^^'''e  'he  rill, 

^lorupthelawn.noratthe    oodw^she. 

^^o^s^rthTstoS'tii^s-^si^eiv 


ERE  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  „n 

.  known ;  "" 

"An?EnSr;^-;H;V5;.t-f. 


THE  EPITAPH. 


"Lf ".";  P'I'e'y  (all  he  had)  n  tear 
"S:"'™""™  (■'"-«'"  he  wish'd). 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 
(1?ere'Syt  J?;',:'rr-  4^^''  ^^'. 


^I^£^ 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

THK  MOST  CHARMING  AND  VERSATILE  WRITER  OK  THE  EIGHTlKNfTH  CENTURY. 

O  writer  of  English  is  more  universally  loved  and  appreciated  than 
the  shifdess  litde- Irishman  who  claimed  to  be  a  physician,  but  who 
picked  up  a  precarious  living  by  writing,  and  who  was  the  butt  of 
the  brilliant  company,  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and 
others,  who  formed  a  famous  literary  club.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
"  No  man  was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand  or 
more  wise  when  he  had ;"  and  the  humorous  epitaph,  composed  to 
tease  him  by  his  friends,  "  Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  '  Poor  Poll '  " 
correctly  represents  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him. 

Goldsmith  was  born  in  County  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  and  very  poor;  but  some  of  his  relatives  were 
in  comfortable  circumstances:  they  contributed  funds  to  send  him  to  Dublin  Univer- 
sity  as  a  stzar,  or  "poor  scholar."  He  entered  in  1744  and  took  his  degree  five 
years  after.  He  went  home,  ostensibly  to  study  for  the  Church.  In  two  years  he 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  ordination,  but  was  rejected.  He  tried  tutor- 
ship, and  several  other  things,  with  no  result.  An  uncle  gave  him  /50  to  go  to 
London,  where  he  proposed  to  Jtudy  law.  He  got  :is  far  as  Dublin,  where  he  lost 
all  his  money  at  the  gaming-table,  and  went  back  to  his  friends  for  a  while 
loward  the  end  of  1752  they  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine.  He  ran 
through  his  money  and  fled  to  the  Continent,  where  he  made  an  extended  tour 
with  litde  or  no  means  of  support  except  his  fiddle. 

Early  in  1756,  Goldsmith,  now  about  twenty-eight,  made  his  way  back  to 
London,  ragged  and  penniless.  During  the  next  two  or  three  years  we  catch 
glimpses  of  him  as  assistant  to  an  apothecary ;  as  a  "  corrector  of  the  press  "  for 
Richardson,  the  novelist;  as  usher  in  a  school ;  and  finally  as  a  "hack-writer"  for 
xh^  Monthly  Review.  Once  we  find  him  an  unsuccessful  applicant  at  the  College 
Of  Surgeons  for  the  position  of  hospital-mate.  Somehow  he  managed  to  keep  his 
head  above  water,  for  in  1759  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  "An  Inquir' 
into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe."  This  attracted  some  notice' 
and  made  the  author  known  among  literad  and  publishers.  He  wrote  for  several 
newspapers,  among  others  for  the  Public  Ledger,  to  which  he  furnished  a  series 
Oi  ^'v^nmese  Letters,"  which  were  soon  repubjished  under  the  tide  of  "The  Citi- 
zen of  the  World."     Goldsmith  was  now  able  to  escape  from  his  humble  garret 


So 


OLIVER    GOLDSMITH. 


If 


i 


by  literary  work  ;  but  he  ai;ays  ma^.trtoTncJ  mor  "7  'T'''^  ^  '■^^''-  '"-" ' 

About  the  middle  of  1761   he  foi.n  I  N;!i  Tr       '":  .^''''"  ^^^  '''"'^^''^^ 
vvKlowedlancIlady.vvho^^.vehinthed"oi^^^^  ^^'^^^^^  to  his 

to  go  to  prison,  ir  to  n^arry  her      Go  hmlh    ^^r"  ;'^'•^'^^«"'••ses :  to  pay  his  b  1 

bnn  from  this  predicamentfa^K' puUn   his  hS  aV°  ^- J;^'"^-"  toLtrica^ 
Hoc  or  took   the  manuscript,  sold  i     o  rbonl.!lI        '"t'.  "^  "^^^""script.     The 
Gdd.s,n,th.  thus  savin,,  him  f^omgo  n  .  to  prkt^o^'vf"'^- '^'".^'"^  -^''^^  '""-T  to 
Ihat  manuscript,  which  was  not  uubliC^i^?!  f.nn    •      "''^'"''y'").'-  the  widow  I<lemintr 
Wakefield."     During  the  last  dLt^y:ar  "of  hi^  T'/^'^l'  "^.^  "  '^''^  ^--  o^' 
"nmense  amount  of  literary  labor      Amon<r  H    ' '      "^  ^oldsnmh   performed  an 
are  a  "History  of  England."  a  "Historv  o^  CrZ'"^'^"r;';'''''^y  ^«"M>iIations.- 
''HistoryofAnimatedNature'-'-I   fpoflf        mT.?'    "^  "'^'storyof  Rome  "  the 
and  a  ..  Survey  of  Expertnaual  Ph  Lsop  w  '     He'    l'  "  ^''"''  ''"^'^^^  ^'--'-  " 
comed.es  among  which  is  "She  Stoops  to  Conn.S'''r7r''-f/T'  '^'^'y  ^'^^er 
'^f..^!;^''^y  "Pon  "The  Vicar  of  VVaLfield  "  3  Hu.  ,^'^'^'-^'"'^'^ '^  ^^^'^e.  however, 
and      I  he  Deserted  Village."     These  an    r..?!     1  ""^  '?''^*'"'^'  "  '^^^e  Traveler " 

spoken,  and  wil,  continueihe  clS:d^osS  ^  '^[^;^^^^  'anguage  is 

'  "'  generation  after  generation. 


^^J«> 


BSSOMP.  •  THE   TRAVELER. 

p  SOME  lone  m.ser,  visiting  his  store. 

»    licnds  at  h,s  treasure,  counts,  re-counts  it 

^t  sunf  f  •'T"'t  'f  ^'^'"^  ^^i^'">-^«  fill. 

Vet  still  lie  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  s  ill 
hns  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise         ' 
I  leased  wuh  each  good  that'  Heaven  to  'n,an  sup- 

^^et  oft  a  sigh  i,revails,  and  sorrows  fall. 

And  olt  I  w,sh  amidst  the  scene  to  find 
W  spot  to  real  hapi-iness  consigned, 

I  he   huadenng  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
ociy  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  £  own 
Lxtols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas  ' 

TlKnt-'r"'^''^^'''"^^'^-^''^>'''»"d'^^e. 
ihe  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line 
Koasts  of  his  golden  sands  an<l   '...line  • 

Sh'"  V'".^'"'*''"'  "^  ^'^"'"^  t'le  tepid  wave' 
And  thanks  h.s  gods  for  all  the  good  they  cave 
S^.ch  >s  the  patriot's  hoas,.  where'er  we  roam 
H.S  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  hon,e'  '         I 


And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  theVsh./^ 
I  hough  patriots  flatter,  s^ll  shall  wisicm  fin'd 
An  e-M  portion  dealt  to  ad  mankind; 

To      fr"""""  ^'•'"'''  ^y  ^''  "••  Nature  given 
lo  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even 
Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all.  ^       ''"• 

S^.    grants  her  bliss  at  labor's  earnest  call; 
With  f,.od  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 

ThnJ  ""?',"'"*  '■"'^ky.crested  summits  frown 

\V.?.T,i;    r-        ^  ''^'■'""'  '""^  "''^  l>icssings  sent 

V  a  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contes 
1 1  at  ei  her  seems  <lestrurtive  of  the  rest  ' 

J^^ealth  and   Freedom  reign,  Comcntmen. 

And    Honor  sinks   where    Commerce  long  pre 

Hence  every  State,  to  one  love.I  blessinc  nrone 

v'rlTfr?  '"•"^'-''•'^  ''■'■'-•  '"  ^'^^t  alone'  ^    "' 
Each  to  the  favorite  happiness  attends 

.a..,r,.^  g„ud  ocgcts  peculiar  pain. 
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And  |)artii 

Dear  lovel 

Seats  of  m; 

How  otten 

Where  huii 

How  often 

The  sheltci 

The  never- 

The  decen 

hill, 

The  hawth 

I- or  talking 

How  often 

When  toil, 

And  all  ih< 

I^d  up  the 

While  man 

The  young 

And  many 

And  sleigh 

roin 

And  still  a.' 

Succeeding 

Sweet  sni 

Thy  s{K)rts  i 

Amidst  thy 

And  desola 

One  only  n 

And  half  a 

No  more  th 

But  choked 

Along  thy  | 

The  hollow 
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Remote  fror 
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THE  DKSERTEI)  VILLAGE. 


IWEEI'   Aiiiirn!    loveliest   village   of   the 
plain, 
Where  health  and  pitnt)  uheered  the  labur- 
ing  swain, 

Where  stnilin),'  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  {mrting  Summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed  I 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innoceure  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  wli-n  every  sport  could  please  1 
Kow  oltiii  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green 
Wliere  humble  happi, ess  endeared  each    cene  I 
How  often  have  1  paused  on  every  charm — 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  churi  ii  that  lopped  the  neighboring 

hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  scats  beneath  the  shade, 
lor  talking  age  and  whisiwring  lovers  mad    ! 
How  oftei    have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil,  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
I^d  up  their  sports  l)eneath  the  spreading  tree; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending,  as  the  old  surveyed, 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 
And  sleights  of  art  and   feats  of  strength  went 

round ; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pie  'sure  tired. 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired. 
Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
ThysiMjrts  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  tny  green  ; 
One  only  master  grasjis  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  village  stints  thy  smiling  plain. 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  refiocts  the  day, 
But  choked  with  sedges  works  ii>  weary  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 


iiidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  un\,iried  cries. 
Sunk  arc  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  tlie  mouldering  wall ; 


And, 


hari 
Far,  far  aw 
III  fares  th 
Where  we 
I'nnces  ai 


bling,   shrinking    Irom    the    spoiler's 


'V  children  leave  lli    land. 
uiil,  to  hasteninj;  ills  .i  prey, 
ii  accumulait  >  iuhI  men  decay; 
lords  may  tloiirish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  h  is  made; 
Hut  a  bold  |)easantry,  their  country's  i    jdc. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  Ije  supplied. 
Sweet  Auburn!  i)arent  of  the  blisslnl  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 
Aui    'st  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruineii  grounds. 
And,  many  a  year  ela|»sed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrince  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
u  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain, 
was  the  sound  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
der  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
i         ,  as  I  j)assed,  with  careless  stejjs  and  slow, 
Tiic  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  l)elow  : 
'Phe  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
'I'he  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabblctl  o'er  the  pool, 
rhe  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school. 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whis|)ering 

wind,  f 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  ;— 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightiii   ,de  had  made. 
Hut  now  the  sounds  of  jwimlation  fail ; 
No  cheerful  murmur  (liictuates  in  the  gale; 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footwav  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  blush  of  life  is  fled. 


••ofo«- 


THE   VILLAGE   PREACHER. 
From  "The  Deskrted  Vili.aoe." 


[KAR  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden 
'        smiled, 

And   still   where   many  a   garden  flower 
grows  wild  ; 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrid)s  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

h.id  rh.irsged,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his 
I)lace ; 


N, 


Inr    #»'Ar 


Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  jirize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  die  vagrant  train, 
He   chid    their   wanderings,    but    relieved    their 

pain ; 
The  long-remember'd  beggai  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
T.he  i'uiii'd  s['-ndthrifi,  now  no  iongoi  piuud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd; 
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OLIVER    GOLDSMITH. 


S^'""?^';^  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stav 
Sat  by  h.s  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  awav  • 


ere 


''^"%row;'^''^"'^^'^'^he  good  man  learned^o 

C^iT\l^°'^^^  ^^^''  ^''^^'^  ■'"  their  woe  ■ 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  sc!n 
His  p.ty  gave  ere  charity  began  '^"' 

An!)    .'  ^V.'^'i.e^'e  the  wretched  was  his  nride 

But  in  '."  ^"  '^'"'■"e^  '^'-^"'^  to  Virtue's  s,\^e' 
HeZ  ^■^,^^"'>\P>-"'^Pt  at  every  call, 

?nd  tst  bird"  e  'T>  \'  ''''y^  '-^"^  '■^'t  for  all 
£^na,  as  a  bad  each  fond  endearment  trips 

To  empt  ns  new-fledged  offspring  to  tlkies  • 

Allured  to'!   '  T'  '■''^-''°^^^  ^^^h  dull  delay^ 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  wav 
Bes.de  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  a^ri 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  ify  turn    dj  ',f ',v, 
The  reverend  champion'stoo'd/  A  Tis    ont  o  ' 


Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  sonl  • 

His  n  l  ^'  '"- "^  "'"^"^  ^"d  unaffected  g  ace 
His  looks  adorn 'd  the  venerable  place  ' 

|mh  from  his  lips  prevail'd  witl!  do  ble  swav 

Tl  e  se  °fc  ''"''  '°  ^^°«"'  --eniainedlo  j^rj; 

lie  service  past,  around  the  jmous  man       ^    ^' 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran' 

^  imL ;         ^°''"'  '°  '^-'''  the  good  man's 

To     em  '^s?elrhist"'  ^f  ^^^'^--^'i^trest; 
But  all  hJc  CO  '  u     '°^^'  '^'^^  P^efs  were  given 

A    somi'ln  eS.      i^r^'' '^'^  '■^'^^  '"  ^^^^^"' 
c     ,, T         ^''"  that  lifts  Its  awful  form 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


•ofo-- 


HE  clock  had  just  struck  two  ;  the  expiring 
"     t^P^r/'ses  and  sinks  m  the  socket ;  the 
watchman  forgets  the  hour  in   slumber- 
the   laborious  and  the   happy  are  at  rest;   and 

strovin;  H  ^  T^'"^  °"'^  "^"'•^  fi''^  the  de- 
loZ'  r  '  "^'  '°"^^^  "^"^^  ^^-  "Midnight 
nis  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page 
I  antiouitv.  nr  tlif.c,ii;„.  „f '^  o^ 


A   CITY  NIGHT-PIECE 

"Letters  of  a  Citizen  ok  the  World." 


t>-'  "'"'<^  Liie  nignt  over  the  mo-p  jr,   ,  •  ^           ,               "-"'•'> '"^vc  unce  triumphed 

of  antiquity,  or.the  sallies  of  contemporary  geS  L     "T"'  f  ''"^  ^'^'°"^^  ^  great,  joy  as 

but  pursue  the  solitary  walk,  where  vanity  ^ve'  es        r""  ""'^"""^^d,  and  with  short-  ighted 

chanc  np-.  h„t  =  f„,„  i,„ «t"uy,  ever-     presumption    nrnmicB^    *i ,         .  'fe'-'-cu 


^t  pursue  the  solitary  w^i.:;:;;:;-:^;?-::: 

changing  but  a  fe.  hours  past,  walked  be[  re  me 

f7n     7  l.^J''^^'  "'^  ^'^^  P^^^^"^'  ^"d  now,  like  a 
froward  child,  seems  hushed  with  her  own 'impor! 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around!     The  dviW 
lampfeebly  emits  a  yellow  gleam;  no  sotmd"! 


heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock  or  t.e  distant 
...hdog;  all  the  bustle  of  human  pri 

em    L       r  i     "  ''^'  "^'"^  "^^>'  '''^^  display  the 
emptiness  of  human  vanity 

solklr  '''"  ';°'"'  '  "'"^^  ^^''^^"  ^his  temporary 
ts  If  1  k  "T   't  r''   ^°"^'""^''  -d  ^he  city 
d      rt   n    t:      '"habitants,  fade  away  and  leave  I 
uesert  in  its  room. 

What  cities  as  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed 
m  existence,  had  their  victories  as  great,  joy  as 
Jiist  and   a^s  >inl-,^„r,^„^     _..  _,      ..      &"''''•»  J oy  as 


^^'  '"'^  "itn  snort-siffhter 
presumption  promised  themselves  immortaHty , 
Posterity  can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some  ^ 
the  sorrowful  traveler  wanders  over  the  awf  1 '"«; 

and  feels  the  transience  of  every  sublunary  posses- 


rmwwiig-.' 
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BEST   LOVED  OF  SCOTTISH  POETS. 

HE  life  of  Robert  Burns  was  not  a  model  one.  In  some  ways,  and 
those  the  most  important,  its  story  is  more  useful  for  the  warnings 
It  conveys  than  for  the  example  it  affords.  But  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  understand  his  poems  if  we  do  not  know  the  story  of  his 
lite,  and  not  to  know  and  love  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns  is  to 
miss  the  rarest,  most  touching,  most  thoroughly  human  note  in 
t-nghsh  verse. 

The  son  of  a  hard-working,  unsuccessful  peasant  farmer,  his  early  years  were 

spent  m  the  monotonous  toil  of  a  laborer  on  a  sterile  Scottish  farm.     He  had  litde 

education  except  that  which  he  acquired  from  his  father,  who.  as  is  often  the  case 

noble^character^^^'^"'''  ^^^  ^  ""^^  of  serious  mind,  somewhat  cultivated,  and  of 

Burns  early  began  to  rhyme  and  to  make  love,  two  occupations  which  seem 

to  have  gone  o.n  together  all  through  his  life.     His  poems  were  handed  around  in 

manuscript  and  he  acquired  in  this  way  considerable  fame.    The  death  of  his  father 

in  1 784,  laid  upon  the  young  man  of  twenty-five  the  cares  of  the  head  of  the  family' 

a  burden  which  he  bravely  assumed.  buL  which  was  somehow  always  too  heavy  for 

him.     Removing  to  a  farm  at  Mossgiel.  he  fell  in  love  with  Jean  Armour  the 

daughter  of  a  mason.     His  difficulties  on  the  farm,  and  the  unpopularity  into  which 

his  relations  with  Jean  Armour  brought  him.  thoroughly  discoura^red  him      He 

determined  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  procure  the  necessary  funds. 

published,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  his  poems.     This  attracted  the  attention 

of  hterary  people  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  their  invitation  he  gave  up  his  proposed 

emigration  and  visited  that  city.     His  reception  was  most  cordial.     He,  the  uncul- 

tured  peasant,  captivated  at  once  the  refined  and  intelligent  people  among  whom 

n^„r  r.r.A       1     ■   S"j-^-'      r  ,"  qindviy  iccognized.     He   published   a 

new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems,  which  yielded  him  nearly  five  hundred 
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pounds;    his  new  celebrity  enabled   him    f« 

Dumfcshire,  where  he  took  a  farm  hL^inl  pH  ^'^"  ^?'\  °^  ^'^^i^emau  in 
fro^.  the  poems  to  ease  the  burdens'  of  his^motr'"'^  nearly  half  of  his  returns 
Mossgiel.  "iuens  01  nis  mother  and  brother,  whom  he  left  at 

a  happy  fireside  chime  to  weat  an/wife  "  h  '■;  ^""'I"'\  ^"'=-  " '<^  "^ke 
promised    better  thiiK^s   and  all   ,ht  .•        '  '"'""''=''  *'*  a"  energy  which 

happy  and  prosperouj  iifetylefor:  A^TounsToet"""''  '°  indicatf  .hat  t 


The  De'il  cam  fiddlin  thro'  the  town, 
And  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  exciseman. 

And  ilka  wife  cry'd,  ■<  Auld  Mahaun, 
We  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize,  man," 


cessf:^^rrv;r„7£s'ic?rfT;cLm:,!tv:reri ''^^''T  "^  ™^ "-  ^  -- 

gave  up  the  farm  and  removed  to  ^^3    h^,  Ifi      ■ndulgence  in  drink.    He 
he^became  unpopular;  his  ^eahh  failed.  aS'h'^'^dled'^'^VIa^SyTthil^t'y^;;^"^^ 

o'shSLra;^rsiS!:'';X'4rf  ■•  '^  'f^'-^  '""■  -  ■-  "Tan, 

"     *■    ■-"'"''=•>'.  as  m  •'  On  Turning  up  a  iMouse's  Nest 
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with  the  Plough,"  the  truth  and  beauty  of  its  descriptions  of  homely  life,  as  in  "  The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  have  rarely  been  equaled  in  the  poems  of  any 
language. 

Burns  wrote  for  the  people.  He  knew  all  their  life,  their  every  emotion  ;  he 
stirred  their  patriotism  by  such  poems  as  "  licots  Wha  ha  wi'  Wallace  Bled,"  or 
their  affection  for  Scotland  by  "Ye  Banks  and  Biacs,"  and  moralized  in  "The  Twa 
Dogs,"  and  many  others,  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  called  *'  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  thf*  people 
and  lived  and  died  in  an  humble  condition." 


-►i  » 


•         0T6 


»    H- 


MY  HEART'S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


Y  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 
here  ; 
My  heart'o  in    the  Highlands,  a-chasing 
the  deer; 

Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 
Farewell    co    the    Highlands,    farewell    to    the 
North ! 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth  ; 
Wiierever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  forever  I  love. 


Farev.'ell   to   the   mountains  high  covercil    with 

snow  I 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  ! 
Farewell  to  the  forests  with  wild-hanging  woods  ! 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods! 
My   heart's   in   the  H-'rjhIands,  my  heart  is  not 

here, 
My    heart's    in    the    Highlands    a-chasing    the 

deer; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


>.0^0*' 


THE  BANKS  O'  DOON. 

E  banks  and  braes  o*  bonnie  Doon, 

How    can    ye    bloom    sae    fresh  and 
fair? 
How  can  )'e  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care  ? 
Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn  ; 
Thnii  minds  me  n'  deoarted  ioys, 
Departed — never  to  return  I 


"Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  ? ' ' 

Oft  ha'e  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  tw.''i>»  ; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  r-^se, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tr<  t  ; 
And  niv  false  lover  stole  mv  rose 

But  ah  1   he  left  the  thorn  wi'  mc. 
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MAN  WAS  MADE 

HEN  chill  NovcmI.er's  surly  blast 
II  Made  fields  and  forests  hare, 

One  evening   as  I  wander'd  forth 
.  Along  the  ])anks  of  Ayr 

I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step    ^  ' 
beem  d  weary'd,  worn  w-th  care: 
His  face  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years 
And  hoary  was  his  hair.         ^        ' 

(tiegan  the  reverend  satre  ■) 
Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  ttep  constrain. 


TO  MOURN. 

And  every  time  has  added  proofs 
1  liat  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Oman!  while  in  thy  early  years, 
How  prodigal  of  time  I 

Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours 
Ihy  glorious  youthful  jmme  1 

Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  • 
l.icentious  passions  burn  :     ' 

Which  tenfold  force  give  Nature's  law, 
i  hat  man  Avas  made  to  mourn. 


Man  Was  Made  to  Mourn 


Or  youthful  pleasures  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes, 

100  soon  thou  hast  began. 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

1  he  miseries  of  man  ! 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 
put-spreading  far  and  wide, 

AU  ^T'^''^^'  '^^"•-  '«  support 
A  haughty  lordling's  pride  ; 
I  ve  seen  yon  weary  winter-sun 
A  vvice  forty  times  return ; 


Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might  • 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind' 

supported  is  his  right  ' 

But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 

VVith  cares  and  sorrows  worn 
Then  age  and  want,  oh  !  ill-matched  pair  ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  i 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves 


l"f"  ' 
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Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn  I 


Yet,  let  not  this  too  much,  niv  son, 
Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 

This  partial  view  of  human-kind 
Is  surely  not  the  last  ! 

The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man, 


Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 
To  comfort  those  that  mourn  1 

O  Deatli !  the  jjoor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest  I 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  jileasure  torn  ; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  1 


"The  Smith  and  Thee  Gat  Roaring  Fou." 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 


HEN  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet. 
And  market  days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folks  begin  to  tak'  the  gate ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin'  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps  and  styles, 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  our  sulky  sullen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


This  truth  fand  honest  Tam  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses. 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses). 
O  Tam  !  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  I 
She  tauld  thee  well  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-flay  thou  was  nae  sober : 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller; 
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kOBERT   liUKNS. 


That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 

lat  a    the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  S.inr  .v 
llKH.  drank  wi'KirtonJ^an  till  Monday' 

She  prophesy'd,  that  late  or  soon, 

Ihuu  would  be  found  deep  drown 'd  in  Doon; 


Or  catch'd  wi-  warlocks  in  the  mirk 
Uy  Alloway's  auld  hunted  kirk  ' 

Ah,  gentle  dames;  it  gars  me  greet 

lo  tinnk  how  mony  counsels  Mvee 

How  mony  lenghten'd  sage  advices 

Ihe  husband  frae  the  wife  despi  est 


'•0>0<' 


BRUCE  TO  HIS  MEN 
COTS  wha  hae  wi  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  whom  Bruce  has  often  led; 
\Velcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victorie  I 


Now  s  the  dav,  and  now's  the  hour  • 
See  the  front,'  battle  lour  ;  ' 

bee  approach  proud  Edward's  pow'r- 
Chainsand  slaverie  1 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 


AT  BANNOCKBURN. 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 

freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw 
Freeman  stand,  or  freemati  fa'         ' 

Let  him  follow  me  I 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  i 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  i    " 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veiiis 
,But  they  shall  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  f 
tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  i 
Liberty  's  in  every  blow  \ 
Let  us  do  or  die  1 


'•0^0<' 


|OVEMBER  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh 
II         I  he   shortening  winter  day  is  near 

ThTuf  ^f^'^.'  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  • 
Ihe  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to^hei    repose 
The  to:l-worn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes  •     ^ 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end  • 

> 

"^  R'"^'!l^'i!  '''"'^y  ^°^  -wears  in  view 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  treef  ' 

Th  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,  stacher  throuirh 
To  mee    their  dad,  wi'  flicterin'  noise  an'Xe 

His  wee  b.t  mgle,  blinkin  bonnily,  ^'''• 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile 

The  lisping  infent  prattling  on  his  knee  ' 

An    makes  him  quite  forget  his   labor  ^nd   his 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 


Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun'  • 

Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tent'ie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  tow.™  '" 

In'ySu'T'  ^'^f  J-"y.  woman  grown, 

in  jouthfu   bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'^ 

Comes^W,    perhaps,    Jsl^o.' ^i^Z' %,, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  pennv-fee 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi-  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  sisters  meet 
An  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spier  ' 
Each 'tell  ?h?  ^-f'-w-^d,  unnotfc^S  fleet 

Tut  ^^^  ""''°'  that  he  sees  or  hears  • 

I  he  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hope?ul  vears'" 
Anticipation  forward  points  the  vie/        ' 

Ihe  mother   wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears 

Gars^auld   claes    look    amaist    a^' wSl's    the 

The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


But  hark 

Jenny, 
Tells  how 

To  do  1 
The  wily 

Sparkle 

With    hei 

na 

While  . 

Weel  plea 

les 


Wi'  kindly 

A  strapp; 
Blythe  Jem 

The  fath( 
The  youngs 

But  blate 
The  mothei 

What  ma 

Weel  please 

thel 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


But  hark  I  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam'  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek  ; 
With    heart-struck    anxious    care,    inquires    his 
name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak : 
Weel  jjleased  the  mother  hears  it's  nae  wild  worth- 
less rake  : 
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O,  happy  love,  where  love  like  this  is  fotmd  I 
^  O  heartfelt  r'   lures  I  bliss  licyond  compare  I 
I've  paced  mucli  this  weary,  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  I'.iis  declare— 
"  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  even- 
ing  gale." 


"  The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarclial  gr;  ce. 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride." 


the 


Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben, 

A  strappan  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en  : 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye  : 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate  an'  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave  ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  maks  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  sae  grave; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide  : 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  Ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  ; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearin'  thin  an'  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  : 


And  "  Let  us  worship  God 
air. 


he  says,  wi'  solemp 


III 
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WILLIAM  COVVPER 

POET  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  AKFECTIONS 

.chools.     He  was  apprenfced   ,o    '?'   P"^«"t»n  in  boardi,  ^ 
appointment  in  tlie  rfouse  of  Lord,    u  ^"?'"''y-  ""^  obtained  4 

Placedhimself  under  X  .1^''  ^^-^onfined  for  some  dl^"'/'™^? . '""'  into 
genial  companionlip  of  th?^^°^'^'■.•  "">"'".  "  clergyman  iA  H^  ?•"  '''  "'^'^''^ 
sensitive  spirit  of  S.pJX  M  Z""-?'^'  *''■'  «  contmm  heln  "j""ffdon,  Tl,e 
Unwin,  l,e  wrote  a^l  l,£^  ■     •     ,    '"""''V'  ^nd  frequentlv  af  ,|7  support  to  tlie 

of  Error,"  "TrutI,  '  ••  HnP""''^''    P°<="'S'  iidudinr-'Tablp  T  l,f"'^«S?"°"  °fMrs. 
Ano'ther  friend  Ud?A„  ?'' ="  S'''^"  ™^"y  "'"-hers     ''  T^*'    "  The  Progress 

poe^:  ""IKt^k  •'?  *'  ''^'■■^''"f""'ani?V;X''S;,;rn  'i^^'Tf '-■-■  -^^  "  was 
and  1,;  never  wa,..,!   7"  """'^"-     '"«""'ty  recurr-d  se^'    ?"''  '"'  "-"^  ''^'nious 

sixty-nine      He  wa3ou?e"'''P'=  ^1:^  '''  ^h^d°™     He  dfedl",T'  *"•'■"*?  '"=  'i^ 

his  "Letters"  ITuTZ^Ztei''  T'''t°"'  "o™  Ae    a    S' f '^^^  °' 


ON  SLAVERY. 
From  «  The  Task." 


Not  colored  like  his  "„/      5  ?'" 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 
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And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  hiiiiian  Nature's  iiroadcst,  Ibulcst  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
Withstrijies,  that  Mercy  with  a  bictnHng  heart 
Weeps  when  siie  sees  inflicted  on  a  iieast. 
Then  what  is  man?   And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  hmiian  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 


r  woidd  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  Ian  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  wiien  i  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  iieart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  pri<e, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 


'•O^Oi. 


IMAGINARY  VKRSES  OF  ALEXAxNDER 

AIKJDE  ON  JUAN 

.\M  monarch  of  all  I  survey — 

My  right  theie  is  none  to  disjuite; 
From  the  center  all  roiuid  to  the  sea, 
_  I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
0  Solitude  I  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 


I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach  ; 

I  must  finish  my  j(;urney  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  si)eech- 

I  start  at  the  soiuid  of  my  own  ; 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  jilain 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  m  ith  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love. 
Divinely  bestowed  upon  man  ! 

O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  ! 


SELKIRK  DURING  HIS  SOLITARY 
FERNANDEZ. 

My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth — 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more  ! 
My  friends— do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me? 
Oh,^  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 


How  sweet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas  I  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 


••0^0»' 


LIGHT  SHINING  IN  DARKNESS. 


OD  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  fo-'^sleps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upi-  /le  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines, 

With  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take  ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  r..id  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 


Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain  : 

OoH  is  His  own  interpreter 
And  He  will  make  it  plain. 


K*n 

H^ 


I  A*.  ■ 


PnRCY  BYSSIIU  SHELLEY 

''!^f^tn;::^j;::s;i.;:';;^::^^i;^'--'y  ^--'^.i  verse  m  hoEng. 

^'ve  child,  and  went    7     xfor d  K  '''     ^^"^  ''"''  ^  «^"•'^•- 

tyranny  lu=  Juki  witnessed  i^  I  ov  "If  ^;''l^orr.nce  of  the   hateful 

.     was  typical  of  the  crudtv  and  T     ""''•  '^"'^  '"^^''^^^  ^^^'  imagined 

a  he,st,c   principles,  and,  his  fath  Vrefusi    ^  o  ^       • '^^  ^  ^'"^^^^  avovv.W 

Harnet  Westhrook.  the  dau.ducT  of  a  ret  "^d   ^.I  r'"'""'  ^'l'"'  ^'''    '''''    '^''^'^Y   with 
Scotland.       After    two    or  ^^three    4rs   he    hS^^ 

clLldren,  and  hved  the  remainder  of^^s  if   aloL^^^^  '^'^   ^i'"-'  and 

He    was   drowned  in    the  Gnjf  r  f  ^        •        ,       '"^^'' ''*  tJi^' time  with  Byron 
embarked  havin.Hxx.n  can  j^in  a  L,^^^  in    which    he'S 

anc  here,  on  the  ei.irhteenth  of  July   1822  Vlrrn;!  ^^''^ '^"^y  ^^as  washed  ashore, 
of  the  place,  was  burned.  ^    ^'      "'  '"  ^^^^ordance  with  the  quarantine  Jaws 


And 

And 
Like 
And 
Rose 


SENSITTVP    ,       .  "^"^^  SENSITIVE  PLANT, 

A     ,  T^^^  plant  in  a  garden  grew 
And  the  young  winds  fed  it  withsilv4r  dew , 

ligllt,  ^^^  '''  ^""■''■'^"  ^'^'^'  '«  the 
closed  tiiem  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 


The  snow-drop,  and  then  the  violet 
Arose  from  the  ground  with  warn  rain  wet 


he  spring  arose  on  tlie  garden  fair 
the  sp„,t  of  love  felt  everywhere     ' 
each  flower  and  herb  on  earth's  dark  breast 
from  the  dreams  of  its  wintry  re^ 
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Then  the  pied  wind-flowers,  and  the  tnlin  tnll 
Ami  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all  ' 

Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess 
'  -ll  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveLe'.  •      ' 


TERCY    llYSSIlK  SIIKM.KV. 
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And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair,  and  passion  so  pale, 
That    .iC  light  (jf  its  treniulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green  ; 

And  the  hyacinth  jnirple,  and  white,  and  blue, 
VViiich  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  jual  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  sott,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odor  within  the  sense  ; 

And  the  rose,  like  a  nymph  to  the  bath  addrest, 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 


Til',  fold  alter  fold,  to  the  fainting  air 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  ami  love  lay  bare; 

And  the  wand-likc  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
Asa  M.unad,  its  nioonliglu-color'd  cup. 
Till  the  I'lery  star,  wliic  h  is  its  eye, 
(ia/ed  through  clear  dew  on  the  tender  sky  ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows; 
Aiul  all  rare  blossoms,  from  every  (lime, 
(irew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 


'•0^0«" 


FROM  "ODF-:    10 

|AIL  to  thee,  blithe  sjiirit  1  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
I'ourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  and  still  higher. 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 
Tiie  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dust  soar,   and  soaring  ever, 
singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  ])ale  imrple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight  ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  1  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 


A  SKVLAKK." 

Keen  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
\Vh(tse  intense  lamp  nariows 

In  the  while  tlawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaver  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  ihce  ? 
From  rainbow  cIoikIs  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  st  e, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thonj^ht, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  symi)athy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not. 


i  ^ 


•  O^O" 


M 


THE 

BRING   fresh   showers   for   the   thirsting 

flowers 
From  the  seas  a-  J  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast. 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 


CLOUD. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  can  not  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain. 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
1  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


m 


IF 


GEORGE    GORDON    BYRON 

THE  POET  OF  SCORN,  MISANTHROPV.  AND  DESPAIR 

""cl^r /nSlK^f  SS^;^^~-«y.  possessed  .o.e 
cnticsm  and  deserved  cI'S  tlL  ^'^^'1  "^^''^  J'°stile 
descnpfve  poetry  is  probably  nienZvl^^^'^  ^y'"^"'  His 
bodies  noble  thought  in  such  LS  ?r  '  ''""^  ^'^^  sometimes  em- 
ready  to  forget  tht  too  generalfv  v  <i'  ""  "'  ^^  "^'^^"^^  ^^^^^  ''-adTr 
contempt  foF  virtue  andfhe  mtc      .1    "'  '^"^  ^^  ^^'s  writings  iZ 

a  vo  ume  r^f  ..^  ^onis.     He  spent  two  vear.;  of  r^    u  • ,  ^8^^'  ^  mem- 

H,s  marnag.  to  Miss  Milbank  res.fed  in  It  ^'=«=.  °f  Corinth,"  and  ■"ftrisi.l  •■ 
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GEORGE   GORDON   BYRON. 
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In    1823  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  then  rebelUncr  against  their 

1  urkish  masters      It  .s  usually  thought  of  as  a  generous  effort  on  hdiaff^    human 

freedom,  which  should  to  some  extent  atone  for  the  selfish  wickednes    of  1     Tife 

1  here  IS  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  he  hoped  to  reap  a  re wa  d    n  iJin^ 

made  kmg  of  the  Greeks,  and  thus  enabled  to  exult  over  his  enen  I2s  u  d  cri  ic! 

sevenf  vear  ^H^\'Tt  "''  ^  'T''  T'-.''^''  '"  ^I^'''  '«^4.  i^  his  d 'r  y- 
seventh   V^an      His   best   known   works,    besides  those    mentioned    are    "The 

I  nsoner  o  Chillon,"  "  Manfred."  "  Mazeppa."  "  Sardanapalus."  •«€..  n '■  and  tl  e 
unfinished  ]on£,  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  in  which  he  embodied  his  spirit  Trevoh 
agamst  all  the  laws  of  social  morality  and  religion.  ^ 


~-^-\^ 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  EAST. 
From  "The  Brii>k  of  Ahydos." 


|NOW  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and 
myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in 
their  clime, 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,     .e  love  of  the 
turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 

shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 

perfume. 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom  ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 


And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  canli  and  the  luies  of 

the  sky, 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine?— 
'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  Land  of  the 
Sun  : 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 

done? 
Oh  !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which    they   bear,   and   the  tales 

which  they  tell. 


i.O^O.' 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

From  "  Childe  Harold." 

p..,o.If.M;f  r„,%!  rj-J;;-,  '£;l'5SSir^nS  *? '"'  ■""« '-  "•"  •"- 


On  the  night 


HERE  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
A._ .  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone   o'er  fair  women   and 
brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  3  ri'~- 
ing  knell !  ^ 


Did  ye  not  hear  it?— No  ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !   let  joy  be  unconfmed  ; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flving  feet. 
But  hark  1— that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  dearer,  deadlier  than  before  I 
Arm  !  arm  !  it  is— it  is—the  cannon's  opening  roar  I 


I' 

wt 

|i    i  i 
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'  •  , 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  o   di.^ress 

Bh.  h  d  at  the  pra.se  of  their  own  loveliness  • 
And   here  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
sighs  °"'  ^°""^  ""''''''  ^"dchokfng 

^^'"  guess''''  "^''^''^^   ^'  '''''''''^  ■■    -ho  could 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eves 
SnKet,.on_n,ght  so  sweet  such  awful  mir7?ould 


And _^ there  was  mounting  in   hot  haste;    the 

The  ^mustering  squadron,    and   the   clattering 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  sneed 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal   afar- 
And,  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarn  ing  drtV 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning   tar  • 
Wh.le  throng'd  the  citizens  with  termr  dl'.l^ 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips--  The  foe     They 
come!  they  come!"  ^ 


'•0^0»' 


w, 


#    .* 


THE  ISLES 
HE  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  - 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  Deace 
W^iere  Delos  rose,  and  Phcbus  spru  g  [    ' 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet,  ^ 

liut  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 

1  he  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  rkuse; 

Iheir  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
1  o  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Ihan  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

^^A  '"°"'"'^'"«  J"ok  on  Marathon— 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  : 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone 

For  t?!?"'^  '^''^  ^f '""^  ""''Sht  still  be  free  ; 
l-or  s  anding  on  the  Persians'  grave 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave.      ' 

^  w??  f^*^  °"  'h^  '■ocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below 
And  men  in  nations;— all  were  his  i 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day—    " 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou 
My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore  ' 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now— 
1  he  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Regenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

•Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
1  hough  linked  among  a  fettered  race. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame,  ' 

t-ven  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 


OP^  GREECE. 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush-for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  wf  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  w,  but  blush  ?-Our  fathers  bed 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  brett 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  i 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

1  o  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

^•j^J' silent  still?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah!  no;— the  voices  of  the  dead 
bound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall 

And  answer,  "Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise-we  come,  we  come  !" 
1  IS  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

'"F'l'li"h~'wr'"  '  '^''^^  °*'^^'-  <=hords  ; 
l-ill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  1 

r^^^l"'f'^  '^^  Turkish  hordes, 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  f 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  ,s  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
Ihe  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 

Ym  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave- 

Ihink  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 


Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 

1  hey  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  • 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks,        ' 
B„;  T  T  I  r°''^  °^  ^""""^g^  dwells  ; 
Wn  Jfy'V°'''^'  ^"^  Latin  fraud, 

Would  hrpak  "nnr  "hi-'J    u  • 

K.  ^.our  aniciu,  huwever  broad. 
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|]HE  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 
the  fold, 
And  his    'ohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple 
anH  ;-        j 

And  the  sheen    •    heir  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 

sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath 

blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wines  on  the 

blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  tl.«  foe  as  he  pass'd  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever 

grew  still  1 


And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roU'd  not  the  breath  of  his 

pride: 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the 

turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his 

mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal  ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the 

sword. 
Hath   melted   like  snow   in   the   glance   of   the 

Lord ! 


.1    I 


•  O^O-' 


APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

« 

From  "  Childe  Harold." 


HERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sei-.,  and  music  in  its  roar; 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean—roll  ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, — 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  un- 
known . 

••••••a. 

Thy  shores  are   empires,  changed   in  all  save 

thee : — 
Assyria,    Greece,    Rome,    Carthage,    what   are 

they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  ^yrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
7 


Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :  not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play, 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

Thou  glorious    mirror,   where    the  Almighty's 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time. 
Calm   or    convulsed, — in   breeze,   or   gale,    or 

storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;    boundless,    endless,    and   sub- 
lime,— 
The  image  of  Eternity, — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to'be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :   from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers, — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  pleasing  fear ; 
For  I  was,  as  it  were,  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — as  I  do  here. 


Si:  II 
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^^YLUR   COLERIDGE 

POET,  PHILOSOPHER    CRITfP    .xTr^ 

^^'  ^'^"^C,  AND  THEOLOGIAN. 

.OLERIDGE  was  one  of  t) 

mark  i„  literature.     CarlylelL'r^det  T",  T^°  ^^^^  "^^^e  their 
r       Brow  and  head  were  roifnd  and  tf''^^^  ^"^i  i"   these  words 

was  flabby  and  irresolute     his  dtel  ""^'''"^'rr^^^^'  but  the  face 

had  money  suffiden,  ,.*'''  "  "'*=  P='"'isocracy  •?butH,      ''"^.''  °"  "'«  Sus- 

y  sufficent  .o  transport  hi™  ,o  ArnL'^'^\ZZlS' ^^Jlj^^^^^ 

,       He  married  a  Miss  FnVi.  •  Utopian 

annuity  of  one  iSS'rn'fif/"'"  ""=/°"S-gatb  To  '  tl  at  ?  T"']! "'  ■"'=^<'  '° 
travel  in  Germanvn     u-'^  P"""'''' from  wealthy  admfrLi  Receivmg  an 
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wh/re  he  VSS^IrTeterJrote'r,^:"  ?!  ^  P'^>'^'^-  '"  ^  ^'^-^  "f  London. 
The  opium  hab  t  anDears  fn  ho„«  u^  cnuaren  to  the  care  of  Southey. 

wrote  muclV  prose,   nJ^T t^.'^C^^T.rZn^^^^^^  i^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

"Aids  to  Reflection."  The  house  of  Dr  cT  \  ^'og^aph.a  Literaria,"  and 
vated  people,  who  delighted  in  the  br  Il^nt^a  k'n?  r'l""!?  ^  ^'1^'  '''°''  °^  ^"^^i" 
delightful  a  talker  that  in  his  youthful  davs  L^mh  .^i"''''?"-  ,""  ^^^  ^^^^y^  '^ 
to  give   him    free   entertainmen     bectfse  ^1  '  "''.^'''  landlord  was  ready 

customers.  His  manner  was  atavs  an  mated  'T^''^'-'"''  ""''"'^^^^  «°  "^^"7 
worth  says  :  ^^^  animated  and  sometimes  violent ;  as  Words- 

"  His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight 
Lii<e  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy." 

or  n,ore  intensely  ;  U,t  few  of  his  wtSe  rea°iy"'ror;':[ti:;:„t."^'''  "°'= 


THE  RIME  OF   THE 
T  IS  an  ancient  Mariner, 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three 
"By  thy  long  beard  and  glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

'  The  Bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide  I 

And  I  am  next  of  kin  ;  I 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mav  St  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  ho.as  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 
There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 


AxNCIENT  MARINER. 

I  "  ?f^?  °'^-'  ""J^»d  me,  greybeard  loon  !  " 
'       Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

?K    w'^^J'™  "^"'^  ^'^  glittering  eye- 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  : 
ine  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  Wedding-Guest  .sat  on  a  stone  ■ 
He  can  not  chuse  but  hear  • 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
i  he  bright-eyed  Mariner. 


■•O^O.' 


HERE  passed  a  weary  ti me.     Each  throat 
"     7^^  parched,  and  glazed  wch  ev'e. 
A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  !     ' 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 
When,  looking  westwa'rd.'l  beheld 
A  something  in  the  sky  ! 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ;      ' 


THE  PHANTOM  SHIP. 

From  "  The  Ancient  Mariner. 


It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

Aspeck   amist,  ashape,  Iwistl 
And  still  It  neared  and  neared  • 
^s  If  It  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

With  throat"!  iincioiro.^    ,.--■''   Ill'-      1    , 

!•/„        ,  J ; "•  ">  ^miJ  black  lips  baked 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail ;  ' 


A  Speck,  a  Mist,  a  Shape,  I  Wist! 
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^,  f«. 


1  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood. 
And  cried,  A  sa-I,  a  sail  I 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked 
Agape  thev  heard  me  call  •  ' 

Graniercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin. 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in  • 
As  they  were  drinking  ail.  ' 

See  !  see  I  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more  1 
Wither  to  work  us  weal ; 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
bhe  steadies  with  upright  keel  I 

The  \yestern  wa\e  was  all  a-flame, 

i  he  day  was  well  nigh  done  ! 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun  ; 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace  i) 
As  If  through  a  dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  ICthought  I,  and  my  hea  t  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  i 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 


Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
iJid  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ? 
And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 
is  that  a  Death  ?  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  Woman's  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  lei)rosv 

wlfn^i5^'■'""■'  Life-i"-Death  was  she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice  • 

''The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  won  I  " 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rush  out : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  : 

rS-  1  ""f  ■'^^^'■^  ^^'^isper.  o'er  the  sea, 
Off  shot  the  specter-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  ! 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,    ^     ^ 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip  i 
1  he  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

1  111  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

rhe  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star. 

Within  the  nether  tin.  ^  ' 


•o^o.. 


ORinWilH    this     frame    of    mine    was 
wrenched 
With  a  woeful  agony 
AVJiich  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 


"Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 

That  agony  returns ; 
And  till  my  ghostly  tale  is  told, 

This  heart  within  me  burns. 

"I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land, 

1  have  strange  power  of  speech  j 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me : 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

"  What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door  i 
Ihe  wedding  guests  are  there, 


But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are  • 

'^"J,^.a';k!  the  little  vesper-bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer 


.1    ' 


O  wedding  guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea: 
So  lonely  'twas  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemdd  there  to  be. 

"O  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast. 

Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
^o  ^alk  together  to  the  kirk, 
With  a  goodly  company  ! 

"To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
Anu  all  together  pray, 


The  Makinkr 
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SdnJn?",*''''^'^'*^'^^^  bends, 
Old  men,  and  l.al.es,  and  loving  friends 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay  I 

"Farewell,  farewell  I  but  this  I  tell 
lothee    thou  wedding  guest  I 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
iioth  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

"  AM  I'k"?^^"'  ,^''''  '^^"^  'oveth  besf 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 


For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  „,, 
He  made  and  loveth  all."— 

The  mariner,  who.se  eye  is  bright, 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone:  and  now  the  wedding  guest 

lurned  from  thebridegroom'f  door. 

"Arnsof'°"'!-^'7''''''^''^-'«'"''"-d 

And  IS  of  sense  forlorn  • 
A  .sadder  and  a  wiser  man' 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


'•0>0>. 


A  CALM  ON  THE  EQUATOR. 

„P,,.    ,  ^""^  "The  Ancient  Mariner." 

HE  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew 
The  furrow  followed  free  •  ' 

f!f  ''if"  "\'  '""■^^  "^^'  e^e'r  burst 
into  that  silent  sea. 


As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 


^2  sldStHK'!^^  -''  ^-pp^^^-". 

And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
1  he  silence  of  the  sea  I 

iu  'u,'^  ^°'  ^""^  ^°PPer  sky, 

1  he  bloody  Sun  at  noon, 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion: 


f^j^""' water,  everywhere. 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink: 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot-0  Christ  ! 
That  ever  this  .should  be! 

Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night  . 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Jiurnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white 
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THOMAS     HOOD. 

HUMORIST  AND  POET. 

LTHOUGH  Thomas  Hood  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  three 
poems.  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  "The  Bridge  of  Sigiis,"  and 
"Eugene  Aram,"  he  was  one  of  tiie  most  copious  writers  of  his 
tmie.  He  was  apprenticed  in  his  youth  to  a  wood-engraver,  and 
had  some  success  as  a  comic  draughtsman.  He  began  very  early 
to  write  verses  for  periodicals,  and,  in  1822,  became  assistant 
editor  of  77/e  London  Magazine  He  was  now  thrown  into  the 
company  of  a  most  brilliant  circle  of  literary  men,  including  DeOuincey,  Hazlitt 
and  Lamb.  He  married  in  1824.  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  published  a 
small  volume  of  "  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People."  A  short  time  afterward 
he  wrote  a  series  of  magazine  articles  called  "Whims  and  Oddities,"  illustrated  by 
himself,  and  soon  became  a  very  popular  writer.  In  1830  Hood  b(;gan  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Comic  Annual,  which  continued  for  eleven  years.  The  failure  of  a 
business  house  with  which  he  was  connected  involved  him  in  great  financial  diffi- 
culty, and,  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  legal  bankruptcy,  he  resolved,  in  order  to 
live  with  greater  economy,  to  remove  to  Coblenz  in  Germany,  and,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  pay  his  indebtedness  by  the  work  of  his  pen.  He  resided  abroad  for  five 
years,  returning  to  London  in  1840,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
for  two  or  three  years.  A  pension  was  granted  him  in  1844,  but  he  lived  to  enjoy 
it  only  until  the  following  year.  Hood  has  been  regarded  too  exclusively  as  a 
humorist.  In  his  best  poems  the  element  of  humor  is  entirely  wanting,  but  in  most 
of  his  work  there  is  a  wonderful  blending  of  humor  and  pathos.  "  He  tempts  men  to 
laugh,  and  then  leads  them  to  pity  and  relieve."  Though  his  wit  was  caustic,  it  was 
never  coarse,  and  no  single  suggestion  of  impurity  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT. 


ITH  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  Ditch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"! 


"  Work  I  work  !  work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
And  work — work — work ! 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  root  ' 
It's  oh !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

...,.,..    „,.,,icii    lias  ::^vcrttouiii  lu  r^avg, 

If  THIS  is  Christian  work  5 
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-work  t 


Wort     V.     !'"'"  ''^■fc''"'*  to  swim  ; 
»V(jrk— « .>rk— work  J 

S*J«,^v  'gu*.   -.ami  hand, 
TiM.        "  -f-*.  and  Mca'i., 

^W  iew  them  »,     n  „,y  y^eam  / 


But  why  do  I  talk  of  ,leaih, 
I  hat  j.hantom  of  grisly  boiic  i> 

Ihardlyfcarhuterril.leshaJ 
"  seems  so  like  my  own-. 

itscemsholikemy  own, 

Oh  God     that  bread  should  be  so  dear 
And  (lesh  and  blood  so  cheap  °' 


»*•■ 


J'i 


'  Oh\  mon  with  sisters  dear  i 

Uh  !  men  with  mothers  and  wives  i 

It  jsm^hnen  you're  wearing  oJtr 
Stinh'TI'^'''''*""-^^' lives  1      ' 
Mitch— stitch— stitch  i 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt 

bewing  at  one,  with  a  double  t'hread 
A  SHROUD  as    ■^Ucsashini  ' 


"<Jl'*;o,l!  tlmt  bread  should  be  so  ,l..ar 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  ciieap !  "       ' 


"  Work— work— work  I 
My  labor  nevt  r  llag^-  • 
And  what  are  its  wages  i^    A  bed  of  straw 
Acrus   o.  bread-and  rags: 

Jtlble'^  'T'T'"'^  '^'^  "^"^^d  floor- 
A  table— a  broken  chair— 

'^For-onlr^^"",""-^'^'^"'"^^!''^-"!' 
rnr  .sometimes  tailing  ihere  ! 


i 
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Wurk — wnrk — work  I 

Kntm  wcury  chime  to  cliirne; 
Work — work — work  ! 

As  prisoners  work  to    srimc  I 
Band,  and  xiissct,  and  .wjiii, 

^cani,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
T.l  the  heart  is  sick  ami  the  brain  l)cnunih'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand  ! 

"  Work — work — work  ! 

In  the  dull  December  light; 
Ami  work — work — work  I 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright  ; 
Wiiiie  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  liacks, 

And  twit  me  with  tlie  spring, 

"  Oh  I  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  ])rimrose  sweet ; 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 
And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet : 


For  only  one  short  hou* 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Uefore  I  knew  the  woes  ol  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

Oh  !  but  for  one  shoil  hour! 

A  respite,  however  brief  I 
No  blessed  lei^uie  tor  h^.e  or  hope, 

Hut  only  ti   le  lor  grief! 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart,— 

But  in  their  bnny  bed 
Mv  tears  must  sti  j),  for  every  dro[> 

flinders  needle  and  thread  1 " 

With  t';ngers  weary  and  worn. 

With  evelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  ihrfad  ; 
Stitch— stitch— stitch  I 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous         h,- 
Wouid  that  its  tone  could  reach  tii       <:h  1 

She  sung  this  "  Song  of    he  Shii 


^11 
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THE  imiDGE  OF  S    IHS. 
"  Drown'dl  Drown'dJ" — li  \MLET. 


N'E  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  imijoriunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  I 


Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
W^hile  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing.— 

Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Iv.i.i  her  r.-iufiny 
Rash  and  undutiful ; 


Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
<'^uly  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  E;ve's  family, — 
Wipe  those  poor  li])s  of  hets, 
Oo-fLing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  t'air  auburn  tresses  ; 
Whii  '.  wonderment  guesses, 
Wher    was  her  home  ? 

Who  V-  as  her  father  ? 
Who  w  IS  her  mother  ? 
Had  si  ■  a  sister? 
Had  si     a  brother? 
Or  was    here  a  dearer  (jne 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  thaa  all  other  ? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Chris'  an  chanty 
Under  th<-  sun  ! 
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Oh  I  it  was  pitiful  i 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  had  she  none.  ' 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly, 
Feelings  had  changed  : 
I.ove,  by  harsh  evidence, 


"Take  licr  U|j  icii.leiiy; 
Lift  her  with  care." 

Thrown  from  its  eminence  • 

I;^ven  God's  providence      ' 
beeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 

ao  far  in  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casement. 

^rom  garret  to  basement, 

bhe  stood,  with  amazement. 

Houseless  by  night. 


The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Or  the  black  flowing  river- 
Mad  from  life's  history       • 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 
Swift  to  be  hurl'd— 
Anywhere,  anywhere. 
Out  of  the  world  ! 

Tn  she  plunged  boldly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
I  he  rough  river  ran,— 
Over  the  brink  of  it 
Picture  it,  think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man  ! 
/-^veinit,  drink  of  it, 
Ihen,  if  you  can  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
i^oung,  and  so  fair  ! 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly 
Decently, —kindly,— 
Snio()th,  and  compose  them  . 
And  her  eyes  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  I 


muddy  impuritv, 


dreadfully  starin 
Thro'  muddy  im 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely, 
t-old  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest, — 
Crc-^  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast  [ 

Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behavior. 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 


FAMOUS  WRITER  OF  IRISH  SONGS. 


CM  MOORE,  the  Irish  poet,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  time.  He  graduated  from  the  Dublin  University,  and  had 
filled  a  post  in  the  West  Indies  and  traveled  extensively  before, 
in  1811,  he  married  Miss  Dyke,  an  actress  of  many  attractions 
and  high  character.  He  lived  for  some  years  in  Paris,  but  his 
principal  residence  was  in  London.  He  was  famous  as  a  bril- 
liant talker,  a  good  singer,  and  his  poems  were  very  widely 
read.  His  early  works  have  been  almost  forgotten,  but  his  "Irish  Songs  and 
Melodies "  retain  their  popularity,  and  some  of  them  are  veritable  gems  of 
lyric  poetry.  His  longest  poem,  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  an  Oriental  romance,  has  been 
said  to  be  more  Eastern  than  the  East  itself  His  thought  and  feeling  were 
of  a  somewhat  superficial  character,  and  it  was  in  elegance  of  verse  and  in  airy 
wit  that  he  excelled.  His  prose  writings  were  of  importance,  and  comprised 
several  biographies,  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  one  or  two  romances.  He  was 
intrusted  with  Byron's  autobiography,  but  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  that  poet's 
friends  and  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed.  He  had  already  received  two  thousand 
guineas  for  the  manuscript,  and  this  sum  he  repaid  to  the  prospective  publishers, 
and  would  not  accept  reimbursement  from  Byron's  family.  In  his  later  years  his 
faculties  decayed,  and  he  died,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 


^4 


COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE. 


OME,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er   you   lan- 
guish, 
Come,  at   the  shrine   of  God   fervently 
kneel ; 
Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your 
anguish ; 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  can  not  heal. 


Joy  of  the  desolate,  i.iglil  of  the  straying, 
Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and  pure, 


Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God's  name  say- 
ing,— 
"Earth   has   no  sorrow  that  Heaven  can  not 
cure." 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  he  brings  us. 
What  charm  for  aching  hearts  he  can  reveal. 

Sweet  as  that  heavenly  promise  Hope  sings  us, — 
•■•Earth    has    no   sorrow    that    God    can    not 
heal." 
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NE  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
W Eden  stood,  disconsolate; 
And  as  she  listened  to  the  Springs 

And  ca„g  u  the  light  upon  her  wing^s' 

Ihrough  the  half-open  portal  glowing 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  rice      ^' 
Should  e'er  have  lost  tliat  glorious  nlace  ! 
•'SrtifB'''.^^^'^'"^^  ^'^«  chil7ora   , 

One  blossom  of  Heaven  outblooms  t  em  all  t 
1 1  ough  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Ca    n  're 
With  Its  plane-tree  isle  reflected  clea 

And  sweetly  the  founts  of  that  \?llcv  fill  • 
Though  bright  are  the  waters  of  S  "S  h-^  ' 
And^he  go  den  floods  that  thitherwid  t,' 

K        lu    '  "" '>'  ^'^^  ^1^^'  can  say  ^ ' 

How  ^  the  waters  of  Heaven   otftshine  them 
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THOMAS    MOORE. 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PfiRl. 
From  "Lalla  Rookh." 


"  fJ'J,  wing  thy  flight  from  star  to  star 
^rom  world  to  luminous  world,  allai- 

Take  .11  //""'r''-'  '^'""^^^  "«  fla"'i"g  wall  - 
lake  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  snheres 
And  multiply  each  through  end  S  jS 
One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  thSi  kli 

AndfaT  e    earf   dreu"''.']"  ^^'^"^^  ' 
To  ]LtV^  ""-^^  ''^"'^  listened 

w  .t-    ^^  ■"*"^''  ^  ^t>ar-drop  glistened 
Wuhtn  h,s  eyelids,  like  the  spray       ^ 
oAr"\^''^n''""""'^i"'^vhenitlies 
On    he  blue  flower,  whirh-Hrann'ns  say- 
Blooms  nowhere  but  in  J'aradi^e  i     ^ 
'Nymph  of  a  fair  but  erring  line  I" 
Oemlyhe  said-..  One  hope  is  thine 
T.s  written  ,n  the  Book  of  Fate.       ' 

^  he  Gift  ihat  is  most  dear  /o  Heaven  / 
Go  seek  It,  and  redeem  thy  sin- 
Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardoned  in  !  " 


ORGET  not  the  field  where  they  perished 
Ihe  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave,  ' 

All^gone-and  the  bright  hope  we  cher- 

Gone  with  them,  and  quenched  in  their  grave  1 

O,  could  we  from  death  but  recover 
1  hos^e  hearts  as  they  bounded  before 

In  the  face  of  high  Heaven  to  fight  o'er 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more  • 

Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then, 


FORGET  NOT  THE   FIELD. 


^T^1^T'"^'^"°'■^"  Heaven, 
io  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again! 

^  The  n^ni~f  "^'  ''^"^'^'^  "^'^-"^d  in  story 
1  ne  name  of  our  victor  may  be  ■ 

A^i'^'u"  ^^^  "'^'■'^'^  of  f'lat  glory 
Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

Far  dearer  the  graveor  the  prison, 

Illunied  by  one  patriot  name. 

Than  thetrophiesofall,  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame. 


'•O^Oi' 


THIS  WORLD  IS  ALL  A  FLEETING  SHOW. 


HIS  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 
For  man's  illusion  given  • 

n.    -^f  ?'";'^'  °^  J^y-  the  tears  of  Woe 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow,-  ' 

1  here  s  nothing  true  but  Heaven  I 

As  fading  hues  of  even- 
And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty's  bloom 


Are  blossoms  gather'd  for  the  tomb,- 
Phere  s  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  f 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 

trom  wave  to  wave  we're  driven  • 
And  Fancy's  flash,  and  Reason's  r";, 
Serve  biit  to  light  the  troubled  uav,- 
Ihere  s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  I 


THOMAS   MOORE, 
'TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 


|IS  THE  last  rose  of  summer, 
Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rosebud  is  nigh, 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 
Or  give  sigh  for  sigh  ! 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one  ! 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 


Thus  kindly  I  scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 

Where  thy  mates  of  tlie  garden 
Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ? 


Ill 


•  O^O"' 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 


ijHOSE  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells. 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  1 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away ! 
And  many  a  heart,  that  then  was  gay, 


Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells. 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells  ! 

And  so  'twill  be  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  I 


•  O^O.' 


AN  IDEAL  HONEYMOON. 


HE    moon  —  the     moon,    so    silver    and 
cold — 
Her  fickle  temper  has  oft  been  told, 
Now  shady,  now  bright  and  sunny  ; 
But,  of  all  the  lunar  things  that  change, 
The  one  that  shows  most  fickle  and  strange 
And  takes  the  most  eccentric  range. 
Is  the  moon — so-called — of  honey  ! 

To  some  a  full-grown  orb  revealed. 
As  big  and  as  round  as  Nerval's  shield, 

And  as  bright  as  a  burner  Bude-lighted  ; 
To  others  as  dull,  and  dingy,  and  damp 
As  any  oleaginous  lamp. 
Of  the  regular  old  parochial  stamp, 

In  a  London  fog  benighted. 

To  the  loving,  a  bright  and  constant  sphere. 
That  makes  earth's  commonest  things  appear 

All  poetic,  romantic,  and  tender ; 
Hanging  with  jewels  a  cabbage-stump, 
And  investing  a  common  post  or  a  pump, 
A  currant-bush  or  gooscbcrry-clump. 

With  a  halo  of  dreamlike  splendor. 


For  all  is  bright,  and  beauteous,  and  clear. 
And  the  meanest  thing  most  precious  and  dear 

When  the  magic  of  love  is  present : 
Love  that  lends  a  sweetness  and  grace 
To  the  humblest  spot  and  the  plainest  face  ; 
That  turns  Wilderness  Row  in'  >  Paradise  Place. 

And  Garlic  Hill  to  Mount  Pleasant. 

Love  that  sweetens  sugarless  tea. 
And  makes  contentment  and  joy  agree 

With  the  coarsest  boarding  and  bedding  ; 
Love,  that  no  golden  ties  can  attach, 
But  nestles  under  the  humblest  thatch. 
And  will  fly  away  from  an  emperor's  match 

To  dance  at  a  penny  wedding  ! 

O,  happy,  happy,  thrice  happy  state, 
When  such  a  bright  planet  governs  the  fate 

Of  a  pair  of  united  lovers  1 
'Tis  theirs  in  spite  of  the  serpent's  hiss. 
To  enjoy  the  pure  primeval  kiss 
With  as  much  of  the  old  original  bliss 

As  mortality  ever  recovers. 


El 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  LAKE  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY. 

T  was  the  mission  of  Wordsworth  to  brino-  hnrl-  ^i,        .    r 

nature.  He  contencl-d  thaf  VhV  ^  J^^  h  ''^  ^""^  of  poetry  io 
fit  subjects  for  poet^  and  Th.  H  T"^'"'"'-^  ""^V"'  °^  ^'^'"'^  1^^  ^^^ 
that  rially  usc7by  men  H e  h  !  ^""F"T,f  ^/'^"  P°^^  ^^^^^^^  ^e 
of  poetic  dictbn  encountered  th  '''f' .""^  '^  '^^"  established  rules 
upon  himself  and  those  1'  ht^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  ''1'^^^'  ^"^  ^rew 
ridicule.     It  was  onlv^Lr  fir.  V'f  associated  showers  of 

first   poet  of  his  age.     ThlZlanhfnn/V^T''^^^^^ 

simplicity,  descendin^g  at  times  even  to  HvS'  '^T  ^'-  ^''t"^  "P°"^"^«  ^'^'^^  of 
which  the  first  critics  of  his  al  received  hl.^'  ^""^  ^°  Jr^*'^"^  '^^^  '•'^^'^ule  with 
golden  veins  of  real  poet  J  runn  n^  h'ou^  h^r''  ^."  '^^  ^''^^'^  ^'^^'^'  '^^^^^  are 
some  places,  as  in  his  '<  OdVorEortali^  ^''  ''™'^'  ^"J  ^n 

utterance.  immortality,    he  rises  to  the  perfection  of  human 

as  he^am^nr  tr.TimI  ^J^h^en  ^^^^4  'dT>  T^"'-'  '^  '^  ^'-^^^'  ^- 
ministry,  he  found  himself  moTe  and  mnrJnr  ^j'^^'^J^y  P'-^Pared  himself  for  the 
this  resolution  he  perseve'eT  a  d  The  n^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ''^^  ^«  P-try.    In 

from  the  fact  that  for  the  sake  of  h;«^L  ■       ,    devotion  may  be  judged 

poverty,  and  contrived  to  1  ve  wkh  h  s  s  SorTr'T  ^\'■-°^"^-ly  ^^-d  Jlife^of 
of  a  legacy  of  nine  hundred  pondsefrhimbv^  J  I  V^''  "P°"  ^'^^  '"^«'»- 
some  three  diousand  pounds  due  his  fa  her  b  ^  I'^u^  °^.'^"  y°"'^^-  ^  debt  of 
beyond  pecuniary  difficulty  ^"^     "'"^  P^'^'  ''^"  P°^'  ''^'  P'^^^^d 

In  1798  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  made  1  tnur  r.r  r 
Coleridge.     Returning,  he  took  ud  h  s  rSen^.    ^r      ^^'■"'^."y  '»  company  with 
and  afterward  at  Rydal  Mount  w^ifch  was  hkh       ^'J^'^^^'-e.  >n  the  Lake  region, 
uneventful    life.     Coleridc4   and    WJ^^^  ^"'^^.^"''■"ff  the  remainder  of  his 

region,  and  thus  the  th  efcame  to  be  Vn^  ""  "'"1"  ^^^"'''  '^""^^  '"  ^he  Lake 
Poets."  """""^  '^'^  ^^  ^"°^^"'  somewhat  in  derision,  as  the  "  Lake 

was  iSSr  b:  oTaTart"SnTxtn'dId^  ^^'""''T'  '^^PP--^  '"  -^H-  It 
having  for  its  principal ^subjec  °The  Sensatlon^^'"'/?.^'  '"''^'^^'  '"^^^^  R^^'"«^." 
Retirement."  It  was  to  be  conmnc.^J  ^7"f  ^'^"^  ^"d  Opinions  of  a  Poet  Living  in 
until  1850.  '^The  Excu^sbn  -' 3^^^^^  "^^^  P-^"de,"  not  published 

'.    dim  a  tnird  winch  was  never  written.     "The  Excur- 
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sion  "  was  received  by  the  critics  with  the  greatest  hostility.  "  This  will  never  do,' 
wrote  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  "  it  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer  than  any  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  selections,  with  less  boldness  of  originality  and  less  even 
of  that  extreme  simplicity  and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily  in  the 
'Lyrical  Ballads'  between  silliness  and  pathos."  Eiut  others  have  not  agreed  with 
Jeffrey,  and  he  himself  was  led  in  later  years  to  modify  his  views. 

Wordsworth  filled  for  many  years  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps  for  West- 
moreland, and  in  1843  succeeded  Southey  as  poet  laureate.  His  domestic  life 
was  unclouded  and  happy.  He  had  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and,  resigning  his  office  of  stamp  distributor  to  his  son,  he  lived  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  beautiful  recjion  in  which  he  had  fixed  his  home  until  his  death 
in  1850. 

His  best-known 
poems  are  "The  Ex- 
cursion," *'  Heart- 
leap  Well,"the"  Ode 
on  Immortality," 
"  She  Was  a  Phan- 
tom of  Delight,"  and 
"We  are  Seven." 
Those  which  have 
been  most  ridiculed 
are  "  Peter  Bell," 
"The  Idiot  Boy." 
"Alice  Fell,"  and 
"The  Blind 
land  Boy." 

Wordsworth 
brought  back  into 
popularity  the  son- 
net, which  since 
Milton's  day  had 
fallen  out  of  English 
poetry.      His    fame 

seems  to  grow  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  his  place  among  famous  poets  is  a  high 
one. 


High- 


Thk  Tomb  oi-  WoRUbwoRiH. 
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OUR  IMMORTALITY. 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood. 


UR  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar : 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
8 


And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  tu  close 


If 

1 , 

^mP' 
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Upon  the  growing  boy, 
Hut  he  beholds  the  bght,  and  whence  it  Hows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 

The  youtii,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  prk-Jt     '''' 
And  by  the  vision  si)lendid 
IS  on  his  way  attended  ; 

A.lte'' •'''*'  T"  •''-•'■^•eives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  " 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natunfl  kTnd  ' 
AiKl  even  with  sometning  of  a  mother' s  nil, 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-chil  '    her  inmate  man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known,  ' 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

Thou   whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

iny  soul  s  immensity; 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 

ihat,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deen 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind  -         ^' 
Mighty  iirophet !  Seer  blest  i 

uru-  V"  ''''^°'"  ^'^"'''^  '"'t'ls  do  rest, 
VVhich  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives   o  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  • 
I hou,  oyer  whom  thy  immortality      ^         ' 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by        ' 
Thou  little  child   yet  glorious  in  the'might 

?Vh^     T^T  ^'■""'^""^  °"  "!>'  being's  height 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  doth  thou  provoke 
1  he  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke   ^ 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freitrht 
And  custorii  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight       ^     ' 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  1 ' 


O  joy  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
WL  '  "at'ire  yet  remembers 

Ti      1       7"'it  was  so  fugitive! 

1  he  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 

I  erpetual  l)enediction  :    not  indeed 

I  or  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest  • 

I  nfTJ^'''^  '!^'''y'  '^'  «'"Mi  creed         ' 
I     )f  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest 

'^-ne<Jged    hopes  still   fluttering    in   hi. 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise: 
iiut  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Ut  sense  and  outward  things 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings,- 
lilank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worids  not  realized, 

Si^^  lrembletk^''""''T'^"^.°"^  '"°'-'^''  "''•^"^^ 
uia   remble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 

But  for   hose  first  affections 

/.."ose  shadowy  recollections, 

VVhich,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day 

Unl^M  ""  ""T'  V«^'  "<■  ^"  «"r  seeing  • 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  nake 
Our  no.sy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake 
,,,,  .  ,   I«  perish  never  ; 
Which  neither  listless,    .s,  nor  mad  endeavor. 
Nor  man  nor  boy,  ' 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utteriy  abolish  or  destroy  J 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
I'loiigh  inland  farwe  be. 
Our  sm^s  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


'•O^Ox 


I  With  me  !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  i 
-bor  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong; 

clouds!   """'    "''    '""'^    ™^    '"'"    ^^^ 

W.I     1     J      S'"g'ng»  singing. 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringimr 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
1  hat  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind !     " 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary. 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary ; 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 


Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 
Up  to  thee  would  I  fly 
There's  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 
In  that  song  of  thine  ;  J  /  "'vine 

i;ift  me  guide  me  high  and  high 
I  o  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Joyous  as  morning, 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning  ; 
Inn"  .ff' '  \"est  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest. 
And,  though  httle  troubled  with  sloth 
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Drunken  Lark  !  thou  woiildst  be  loath 
To  he  such  a  Traveler  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  River 

Puuring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  (Jiver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  I 


Alas  !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  nuist  wind  ; 
Hut  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  i)lod  on, 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  Life's  day  is 
dune. 


<     ^1 


■•o^o- 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 


TERN  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  ! 
O  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 
From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free, 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity  I 


There  are  who  ask  not  if  Thine  eye 
Le  on  them — who,  in, love  and  truth, 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 

Glad  hearts  1  without  reproach  or  blot  j 

M'ho  do  Thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last ! 

But  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to 
stand  fast ! 


Stern  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  ujjon  Thy  face  ; 

Flowers  laugh  before  Thee  on  their  beds; 

And  Fragrance  in  Thy  footing  treads  ; 

Tiiou  dost  jireserve  the  stars  from  wrong ; 

And  the  must  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  I 

I  call  Thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  Thy  guidance  from  this  hour  : 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  I 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give, 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  Thy  bondman  let  me 
live  ! 


•o^o. 


TO   HIS   WIFE. 


HE  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight 
A  lovely  A])parition,  sent 
To  be  a  me    ent's  ornament. 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair. 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair, 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn  j 
A  dancing  Shade,  an  Image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 


I  saw  her,  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ; 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin -liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 


Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 


And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtfiil  breath. 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn    to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yi.       Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 


Ill 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

THE  FIRST  OF  MODERN  POETS. 

lo4s  the  beauSin  na  ure  S'.  „  iV"'"""'^"''  "''^''y  ™«  "'■o 
can  be  movc^d  by  the  storvnf  „?  ^^  7    '^  '"  "'="°"'  °'  "''°'*"-'  h^" 
of  perfect  verse     Te,  n7  "^E™' deeds  set  to  tl.c  stirring  music 
man.  and  was  born  in  Wrsbv  ll    7T"  ""''^  ""=  ^°"  °f  an  linsjlish  "cler/y 

distintnnsbed  by  a  love  o"  earn'in^  antby  hi,    l'*"'"^'  ''  •'°^-     '"'^  f^'"-  ™^ 
iterature.     These  qualities  as  welKs  h  1  f/  ^     ''<-.™"on  to  nusic.  paintiui,..  and 

.ted  by  his  cl.ildrenl'and  two  of  A  i^el^stod"^^^^^^^^^ 

h.s  brother  Charies  j;aye  .rreater  t^roml^  ^f         n"-"  V^^'y  ■  ""'«''l.  •"  one  time 

educated  in  Trinity  College  CambrXU   '"''!'■''"'''  "''"'  *  '  '«•     •'"ennyson  was 

Chancellors  „,eda[    He  ld\ro?Sf„    g^ts  eollte''"™'  " '' '''!""^'°^ 

of  thedetails  ofhis  life.     He  always  SJl^"'''''^?'  '''"'1  very  little  is  known 

form,  which  effectually  keprSe  awav      H  '"'""'"  *•''*'-■ ''°'-  P"Wicityin  any 

"  thanked  God  Almi.rhiy  with  his  Xl.^r'^;      J"  Tf  ""'""^  »  a  friend  tlm  l,e 

tl.e  worid  knew  notfin^T  o  SI.  kespeare  bu   Ws  w°''-'  *"'  '■«^<^"  "<»W"«.  «"<!  tl m 

o1 1:-:  ^--.?""  •'-  "-e  weT- o  .ettl?:~feTl-- ^^^^^^^ 

brothirst^rn'i"i,iSv:'-;i.;tT'^.?::,„Vf  %'"°°^'  ^  j-'  --^  -^  "'^ 
of  so' t:ro?5^7hTe:^:'r,rut fn  s*'™?*"^'  t;^';  ^^-'^'-'' "»  -"j- 

«hese  poems  were  ■•  The  Lady  if  Sha  ot  "  and™Th    J^n"'.'''??  '"  '  ^^^     Amin^. 
-auty  of  which  iay  in  the  son^gs  infe  intonfoT TS.  tl^tntrchar^^^l'if 

Love  that  hath  us  in  a  net, 

Can  he  pass  and  we  forget  ? 

Many  sqns  arise  and  set. 

Many  a  chance  the  years  beget. 

Love  thegift  is  Love  the  debt. 
Even  so. 
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Love  is  hurt  with  jn    .md  Itet. 
I<ove  is  made  a  \  lii      pret, 
Kycs  with  idle  ti  wet. 

Idle  hal)it  links  us  yet. 
What  is  love  ?  fur  we  forget ; 
Ah,  no  !  no ! 
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Tennyson's  two  voknnes,  "  English  Idyls  and  Other  Poems,"  appeared  in  1842, 
and  made  him  famous,  lie  treated  the  (jiiestion  of  the  position  of  woman  in  society 
ill  "  The  Princess:  A  Medley,"  a  poem  containing  many  noble  passages,  but  which 
has  been  chietly  valued  for  the  songs  it  contains.  His  best  known  work,  "In 
Memoriam,"  is  an  elaborate  elegy  for  his  early  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  a 
yoimg  man  of  marked  literary  ability,  who  was  betrothed  to  Tennyson's  sister,  and 
who  dieil  in  i^-^.  1  he  book  is  composed  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-nine  short 
poems,  some  of  which  are  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  appeared  in  1850,  and  seven 
years  later  it  was  followed  by  "  Maud,  and  Other  Poems,"  which,  while  admired  by 
many,  and  containing  much  very  noble  verse,  was,  for  some  reason,  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  lovers  of  Tennyson.  In  1859  he  publisheil  tiie  first  of  the  "Idyls  of 
the  King,"  which  were  followed  later  by  a  number  of  others,  all  relating  to  the 
Arthurian  myth.  From  this  time  every  year  or  two  added  something  to  his  list  of 
poems  which,  while  of  unecpial  merit,  well  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 

In  1850  Tennyson  had  succeeded  Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate,  and  he 
enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  granted  him 
when  he  was  comparatively  unknown.  Mr.  Milnes,  who  was  expected  to  secure 
this  pension,  was  one  day  visiting  Carlyle,  who  asked  him  when  it  would  be  done, 
"  My  dear  Carlyle,"  replied  Milnes,  "  the  thing  is  not  so  easy  as  you  suppose. 
What  will  my  constituents  say,  if  I  do  get  a  pension  for  Tennyson  ?  They  know 
nothing  about  him  or  his  poetry,  and  they  will  probably  think  he  is  some  poor 
relation  of  my  own,  and  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  job." 

"Richard  Milnes,"  answered  Carlyle,  "on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the 
Lord  asks  you  why  you  did  n't  get  that  pension  for  Alfred  Tennyson,  it  will  not  do 
to  lay  the  blame  on  your  constituents  ;  it  is  you  that  will  be  damned."  Peel  was 
prime  minister,  and  asked  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  give  such  a  pension  to 
Tennyson  or  to  Sheridan  Knowles,  saying,  "  I  do  n't  know  either  of  them." 
"  What !  "  said  Milnes.  "  Have  you  never  seen  the  name  of  Knowles  on  a  play- 
bill?" "No."  "And  never  read  one  poem  of  Tennyson's?  "  "No."  Milnes 
sent  him  "Locksley  Hall"  and  "Ulysses."  and  advised  him  to  give  the  pension 
to  Knowles,  if  it  were  charity,  but  if  it  were  for  the  promotion  of  English  litera- 
ture, to  give  it  to  Tennyson. 

Carlyle  wrote  to  Emerson  in  1844  that  Tennyson  was:  "One  of  the  finest 
looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  rough,  dusty-dark  hair ;  bright, 
laughing,  hazel  eyes  ;  massive,  aquiline  face — most  massive,  yet  most  delicate  ;  of 
sallow-brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking  ;  clothes  cynically  loose,  free,  and 
easy — smokes  infinite  tobacco.  His  voice  is  musical-metallic,  fit  for  loud  laughter 
and  piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ;  speech  and  speculation  free  and 
plenteous.     I  do  not  meet  in  these  last  decads  such  company  over  a  pipe." 
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COME  from  haunts  Of  coot  and  hern 
^  niake  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern 
To  bicker  down  a  valley.  ' 

By  thirty  hill,  I, ,„^^„^^. 
Or  slij)  between  the  ridges  • 

'aTX^^I^''  ^  '-"le^own, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
io  join  the  brimming  river  • 

^ut  1  go  on  forever.  '^ 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

j,J"''"'« -sharps  and  trebles; 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays.  ' 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
%  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
^o  join  the  brimming  river- 

BnT  t"  '"'•'  •^"'"^  ^""^  ™en  may  go 
But  I  go  on  forever.  ^  ^  ' 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

AnJ.''  ''"■'/  ^'^°^^°'"  mailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling 
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And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel,    ^  "^^ 

With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 
Above  the  golden  gravel/ 

'rrg--C---n;aygo. 

That  'J;'  ^r '/"^^^^-"'^-""ts 

Ihat  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

Islip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  .lance 
A'"^nf>ny  skimming  svvaHows' 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses , • 
I  l-nger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

Jloiter  round  my  cresses,' 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river  • 
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ITRONG  Sun  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
\VI\om  wt ,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
Hv  faith,  and  faith  ahine,  embrace, 

Believ  uig  where  we  ccn  not  prove ; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 

Thou  madest  life,  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  death  ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust ; 

T1k)u  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die  ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him  :  thou  art  just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  maniiood  thou  : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  l--<.ve  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  he  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  r)f  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they, 

We  have  but  faith  :  we  can  not  know; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 


And  yet  we  trust  it  ronies  from  thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
Hut  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 

We  mock  tliee,  when  we  do  not  fear; 

IJut  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear ; 
Help  thy  vain  world  to  bear  thy  light. 

Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me ; 

What  seemeil  my  worth  since  1  began  ; 

For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  ()  Lord,  to  thee. 

Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries. 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth  ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 

And  in  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 


-o^- 


RING  OUT,  WILD  BELLS. 
"  In  Memoriam." 


TNG  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 
The  year  is  goinr,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
TJintT  in  the  nobler  modes  of  lifS; 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 


Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  -^oldness  of  the  time ; 
Ring  out,  riii>;  out,  my  mournful  rhymes 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  s\nie  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Tiincr  out  the  rl.irkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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|N  cither  side  the  river  lie 

^'''"K  nckls  of  i,arlcy  and  of  rye 

f'a/.MK  where  the  lilies  l.kw    ^  ' 
Konnd  an  island  (here  below, 
'  he  island  of  Siialott. 

Only  reaj)ers,  reapintr  early 
In  amon^r  u,c  hearded  barley 
Hear  a  sonK  that  eehoes  cheeky 
r-'onuheruer  winding  clearly^ 
l>own  totower'dCanK■l„t; 
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And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  wear\. 

Pil.ngsheaycs  in  uplands  iiry,^' 

Listening   whispers.  «"Tis  tii;  fairy 
Ladyof  shalott."  ^ 

There  she  weaves  l)y  night  and  div 

AmagK:webwith,Wsgay         ■ 
'She  has  heard  a  whis,,er  say, 
A  curse, son  her  if  she  s4' 

i  o  look  down  to  Camelot. 


An,!'"°''f  "°^  ^^^^'  "'^  ^'Tse  may  be 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily        ^      ' 
And  little  other  care  hath  she 
Ihe  Lady  of  Shalott.  ' 

*  •  I 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad 

Sometimes  a  curly  shephed-hd 
Or  long-hairVl  page  in'  crin,son  Vlad 

s.^^t;a-SfSgK3 1- 

'  I'f  Lady  of  Shalott. 

A  r  A   '^^^  '"'tl  ^"- I,ancelot. 
A  redeross  knight  forever  kneeled 
lo  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field 
Keside  remote  Shalf)tt.       ' 

coal-b  a,;k  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

Sh^'"'"'/'' V^' ''^'^ ''^'■t  tl^e  loom 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  Zm 

She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom  """• 

She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 
0„f  fl       ?  ^''"''^  ^'"»'»  t"  Camelot 
Out  flew  the  web  and  Hoated  wide 
/he  m.rrorcrack'd  from  side  to  side  • 

Ihe  curse  ,s  come  upon  me,"  crfed 
ihe  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Overtower'dCameiot; 
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Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  lett  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 
By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
A  corse  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharves  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 


And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 
Tne  J-ady  of  Shalott. 

Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer : 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

All  the  knights  of  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  si>ace  : 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face  : 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


i.0^0>' 


SWLET  AND  LOW. 

A   LULI.ABV. 


IIWKiyr  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me. 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 


Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon  ; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  slee]i 
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THE  HERE  AND  THE  HEREAFTER. 
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YET  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything, 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off— at  last  to  all, 

And  every  Winter  change  to  Spring. 

So  runs  my  dream  :   but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 


The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  f;iil  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife? 

That  Nature  tends  such  evil  dreams? 

So  careful  of  the  tyjic  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 

That  I  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  nini  call 
I'o  what  I  ieel  is  Lord  ol  all, 

And  faintly  '.rust  the  larger  hope. 
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gNDansu.r^„,adeKingAnhur,   ,.eathing 

"My  end  draws  nigh:    'tis  time  that   1 
were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  sho„lders  to  receive  my  wei«ln 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  :  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold/and  I  S  die- 

SImvlf  ^'"-l^^'    ■■•""  ^''''  lavement  lie  Jialf  rose 
^lowly,  with  pa.n,  reclining  on  his  arm 
And  look.ng  wistfully  with'wide  bufJeyes 
A.  in  a  picture.     Hin,  .Sir  liedivere 
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THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR. 
"English  Idyls." 


Clothed  with  his  breath  and  looking,  as  he  walk'ri 
larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills.  ' 


Rose  up  from  out  tlie  boson,  of  tlie^akT"' 

Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears 

And  wou  d  have  spoken,  but'he  found  riot  words 

Ihen  took  wth  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  See 

0  er  both  Ii,s  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands 

b',   asTe  wl^k  d'l-'"';^'\  ''''  Pl'ce  of  tombs. 

1  ike  one   1,  Jr    ,    ^"•^,  ^'■''"""  J«"f^d  hard, 
When  nH         1       '  '^  "'g'^^mare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  siched  the  KU.rr 
Mutter  ng  and  murmnrino-  ^t  u-^        t'leKing, 

qifick!         "™'"^'"S:  at  his  ear,   "Quick, 

I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die  ■" 

•DUt  the   other  siviftlv  slmrin   .--■  -   I 

viiu)  birodc  iium  ridge  to  ridge 


Andi??'"'"'',^""''"-'  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon 

Dark  af:  f'"'  'T  '^'''  ''^'^  ^  dusky  barge 

'''""Sr"sf'^^™'^^g"'^^-dfro„, 

A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars  • 

And.  as  ,t  were  one  voice,  an^agom 
?iliS  '''""'  ''■'^'^''^"•'"^^h-'^l^nlls 
Or     'fu     '"  ^  '"'-'''  '^"'^  ^^'^ere  no  one  comes 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  woTld 

^"barge™"''  ''^''"'"'  "^'^^  -  -  the 
^"'  '""(^t'^  ''">■  ^^--  ''■'--  these  three 
Put  forth^^their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and 

But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  airest,  laid  his  head  upon  lea, 
'  Ss'"  ^'""^"^  ^-^tie,  ani  chafed  his 

|«iSta^aS£K^-' 
'    wSe    '"'  '^"°'  ••    '''  ^'^   '^-  f-e  was 

I  hat  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  s  ." 
H.gh  from  ^  the  dais-throne-were'parched  with 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose 
Mixed  .nh  the  knightly  growth'  tinged  his 

So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  King 
"  Jhf" 'rf  ^"r^.'he  bold  Sir  Bediv;re: 

Where  s^^lW  v/"''"'"'  ''^'''^''  ^'^^1'  ^  g"? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eves? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead 
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And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  now  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 
And  slowly  answered  Arlhur  from  the  barge : 
"The  old  oriler  thangetb    yielding  jilace  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  ii.  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:   what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure !  But  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 


For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  CJod. 
But  now  farewell.     1  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  .\vilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail  nor  rain,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;   but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  hap))),  fair  with  orchard-lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wmmd." 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan, 
That,  (luting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bediverc 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 


.•O^.' 


BUGLE  SONG. 

"  Thk  Trincess." 


jjHE  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ; 
Blow,   bugle;     answer,    echoes,    dying,    dying, 
dying. 


O  hark,  O  hear  ;  how  thin,  how  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  further  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  clifl"  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purjile  glens  replying; 

Blow    bugle;    answer,    echoes,     dying,     dying, 
dying. 


O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ; 
And    answer,    echoes,     answer,    dying,    dying, 
dying. 


•O^x 


'The  splendor  falls  011  ciislle  walls." 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 


REAK,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
^And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor-lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 


]! 
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And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

lotneir  haven  under  the  hill; 

I?/?K  "''-'  '""^'^  °''  ^  ^^"'«'i<-^J  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  i 


Break,  break,  break 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
VVdl  never  come  back  to  me. 


•  O^O" 


GARDEN  SONO. 


JlOAff.  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  Night,  has  flow 
,<^ome  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
i  am  here  at  the  gate  alone. 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad 
And  the  nnisk  of  the  roses  blown 


"Maud." 


'i; 


For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  ])lanet  of  Love  is  on  hi 


Beginning  to  fain 


gh, 


T^  fn-  -.  •    ,  •  ^l '"  ''^"^  ^'Sht  that  she  loves 
To  famt  in  his  light  and  die.  ' 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

Ihe  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
Alln.ght  hath  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancer  s  dancing  in  tune, 

^'''V'V"^^'^"^^''th  the  waking  bird 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

w.  'm'^T  "•'^  ''^«  heart  to  be  gav  • 

When  ...11  the  dancers  leave  her  alonV? 
She  IS  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
f  h^^lf  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone 
And  half  to  the  rising  day  •        ^      ' 


I^mv  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 
Ihe  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of'cnrls* 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done   "      ' 

<^ueen  bly  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Sh.ne  out   little  head,  running  over  with  curls 
I  o  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun.  ' 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 
twm  the  passion  flower  at  the  gate 

She  ,s  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 
bhe  IS  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ' 

AnH.,!°'' ,"■'""''  "  ^'^^  '■«  "ea>-'  -^he  is  near  "' 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late  -' 

And  the  bly  whispers,  "I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet : 

Were  It  ever  so  airy  a  tread 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  It  earth  in  an  earthy  bed  : 
^y^"«t,7o»ld  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  1  lam  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  h^r  feet, 

And  blossom  m  purple  and  red. 


•o^o- 


know  not  what   they 
of  some  divine 


jjEARS,  idle  tears,   I 
mean: 
Tears  from   the  depths 
despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes 

i",iThin?  °"  'Y  I'^^'Py  -"tumn-fieldJ    ' 
And  thinking  of  the  days  tha^  are  no  nwre. 

Th!!'^-  '^"^  ^'''  ^^^'''  glittering  on  a  sail 


TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS. 

"  The  Princess." 


Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawnc; 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
lo  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death 

ua...  .nar  afc  rsu  more. 


■i  I  H 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

POETIC  STUDENT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

K)  great  poet  has  been  less  understood  by  his  own  generation 
than  was  Robert  Browning.  His  earlier  writings  aimed  at  lofty 
themes,  which  they  did  not  interpret  so  successfully  as  to  be 
comprehended  by  the  reading  public.  His  "  Sordelo "  has  been 
likened  to  a  house  built  by  a  young  architect  who  forgot  that 
a  staircase  was  necessary.  The  author,  a  boy  little  beyond 
twenty,  essayed  a  high  thing,  in  which  he  partially  failed,  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  the  British  public  remembered  it  to  his  discredit,  and 
seemed  never  weary  of  ridiculing  and  abusing  it.  Even  in  this,  however,  was 
the  promise  of  Browning's  best  work. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  had  the  entire 
sympathy  and  support  of  his  fadier  in  his  choice  of  literature  as  a  profession. 
His  life  is  almost  without  incident,  and  its  details  are  not  much  known. 

He  lived  from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1846,  principally  abroad.  After  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Browning,  in  1861,  he  again  lived  in  London  in  the  winter;  but  died 
at  Venice  in  1889.  The  subUety  of  Browning's  poetry,  the  depth  of  meaning 
which  is  buried  sometimes  under  the  most  trilling  narradve,  and  sometimes  so 
deeply  hidden  as  to  dismay  any  but  the  most  iletermined  student,  has  always  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  a  popular  poet.  For  those,  however,  who  will  bestow 
upon  them  the  necessary  thought  and  study,  his  poems  yield  the  richest  returns. 
His  best-known  works  are  "Paracelsus,"  "Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  "The  Blot 
on  the  "Scutcheon,"  "Pippa  Passes,"  "  Men  and  Women,"  and  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book."  Many  of  his  shorter  poems  are  more  popular,  and  among  these  "The 
Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix"  is  a  masterpiece  in  action  and  intensity. 


-#±^ 


THE  RIDE  FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX. 


SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  : 
I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped 
all  three ; 
''  Good  speed  !"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate-bolts 

undrew ; 
'*  Speed !  "echoed  the  wall  to  us  gaPoping  through ; 


Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest. 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other  ;  we  kept  the  great  pace- 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing 
our  place ; 
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I  turned  in  niv  sndriiw  .,.,1        i    . 

'<^l...c  ew  .„e  check.s,ra„,  chained  .lacker  ,hc     s  """""'"^"''-'""'"'"cCandWnk. 

half-chime--'    "  '"''"'^^'^■steeple  we  heard  the     -Plow  they'll 
^o  Joris  broke  silence  with  "  Yet  there  is  f       -  "  '"''  '■"^"      ^'''^      "'  ''   '"''"''  '""  '"  ""  "'"'"^"^ 


To  stare  through  the  inkt\T      '  ^'^'^.'^  ^-'^ery  one, 


And  his  low  head  and  crest    i„st  one    U  '  '"-'^'"'  '""  "'  '"'■"°^''  ^'^'^^  ^^'^'^^  let 

^      bent  back  ^'^'  ■'"'*  o"^  sharp  ear     Shook  off  both  mv  ;.  v  u 

^°^  '"y      ^  -e,  and  the  other  pricked       .        u        ^'^^^  "P  inlo  st^rnn,  ?"°^'''  ^°  ^^"  «"d  all. 


••ofo.. 


P^AUTIPUL,.el,n  Hope  is  dead  ''''"" 
Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour 

She  pllcked  tiaT,^r'"'/'''  ^'"'^  '^^  ^S  • 


HOPE. 

^"'if^"^0"Sl^.  and  little  cares, 
And  now  was  quiet,  now  astr, 
An?H  '  '''"^  ^^"'^^"^d  unawares  - 
And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her 


Sixteen  years  old  when  she  ^;cd  ' 
Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  n^,-  « 

Itwynothertin.etolovr.:te5d:;^-- 
Her  hfe  had  many  a  hope  and  aii, 


^'l^£°^^^^  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 
Thl       '/"'"■  '°"'  "'^^■'^  P"re  and  true 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew  L 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old 

«eie  fJlow-morrais,  naught  beside? 
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No,  indeed  1  for  God  above 

is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love : 

I  claim  you  still,  for  mv  own  love's  sake ! 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few : 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 


But  the  time  will  come, — at  last  it  will, 

When,    Evelyn    Hope,    what    meant,    I    shall 
say, 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 

That  body  and  soul  so  pure  and  gay  ? 
Why  your  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine,'' 

In  the  new  i.fe  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 


I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  tinu" 
Gained  me  tlie  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes; 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me— 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  I'Aclyn  Hope  1 

What  is  the  issue?  let  us  see  ! 

I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while  I 
^  My  heart  seemed  fiiU  as  it  could  hold — 
There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young 
smile 
And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair's  young 
gold. 
So,  hush, — I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep- 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  slee]) ; 

You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 


•  O^O" 


THE   BOOK. 

From  "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 


I O  you  see  this  square  old  yellow  Book,  I  toss 
'     r  the  air,  and   catch  again,   and   twirl 
about 

By  the  crumpled  vellum  covers — pure  crude  fact 
Si    reted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  hard, 
A.  J  brains,  high-blooded,  ticked  two  centuries 

since? 
Examine  it  yourselves?  I  found  this  book, 
Gave  a  lira  for  it,  eight  pence  English,  just. 
Here  it  is,  this  I  toss  and  take  again  ; 
Small-quarto  size,  part  print,  part  manuscript : 
A  book  in  shape,  but,  really  pure  crude  fact 
Secreted  from  man's  life  when  hearts  beat  hard, 
And  brains  high-blooded,   ticked  two   centuries 

since.     .     .     . 

I  had  mastered  the  contents,  knew  the  whole  truth 

Gathered  together,  bound  up  in  this  book. 

Print  three-fifths,  written  supplement  the  rest. 

"  Romana  Homicidionim ' ' — nay. 

Better  translate — "A  Roman  Murder-case  : 

Position  of  the  entire  criminal  cause 

Of  Guido  Franceschini,  nobleman. 

With  certain  Four  the  cut-throats  in  his  pay, 

T^'-pd,  all  Five,  and  found  guilty  and  put  to  death 

By  heading  or  hanging  as  befitted  ranks, 

At  Rome  of  February  Twenty-two, 

Since  our  salvation  Ninety-eight : 

Wherein  it  is  disputed,  if  end  when. 

Husbands  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'scape 

The  customary  forfeit." 

Word  for  word, 
So  ran  the  title-page ;  murder,  or  else 


Legitimate  punishment  of  the  other  crime. 
Accounted  murder  by  mistake— just  tiiat 
And  no  more,  in  a  Latin  cramp  enough 
When  the  law  had  her  ehxpienceto  launch. 
But  interbilleted  with  Ita'ian  streaks 
When  testimony  stooped  to  mother  tongue — 
That,  was  this  old  square  yellow  book  about. 

Now,  as  the  ingot  ere  the  Ring  was  forged. 

Lay  gold  (beseech  you,  hold  that  figure  fast  1), 

So  in  this  Book  lay  absolutely  truth, 

Fanciless  fact,  the  documents  indeed. 

Primary  lawyer- pleadings  for,  against. 

The  aforesaid  Five;  real  summed-up  circumstance 

Adduced  in  proof  of  these  on  either  side. 

Put  forth  and  printed,  as  the  practice  was. 

At  Rome,  in  the  Apostolic  Chamber's  type, 

And  so  submitted  to  the  eye  o'  the  Court 

Presided  over  by  His  Reverence 

Rome's  Governor  and  Criminal  Judge — the  trial 

Itself,  to  all  intents,  being  then,  as  now. 

Here  in  this  book,  and  nowise  out  of  it ; 

Seeing,  there  properly  was  no  judgment  bar, 

No  bringing  of  accuser  face  to  face 

Before  some  court,  as  we  Conceive  of  Courts. 

There  was  a  Hall  of  Justice  ;  that  came  la.st : 

For  Justice  had  a  chamber  by  the  hall 

Where  she  took  evidence  first,  summed  up  the 

same, 
Then  sent  accuser  and  accused  alike, 
In  person  of  the  advocate  of  each, 

To  weigh  that   Pvidenrp's  \vrirth     nrrnno-p     orray 

The  battle.  "  ''"' "  " 


ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

POET  LAUREATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

"fhe^i^i;^o^&,r  ?^-^T    'y  -,P?-^   -^-n.   after 

laureateship  Mr   Alfred  A" sdn      H     l"'{   '""^"^    ^^   '^^^  ^^ca-u 
prose  and  verse   and  it  h^H^^^^^    !^''  ^^ad.\vntten  much  in  both 

wnter  upon  that  paper.     His  thref novels  tJ    I        "^^ny  years  been  an  editorial 
as  a  critic  that  h'   first  becane  known  i  ^ -  '"'      ''"''"''""  '  ^"' ''  ^"^' 

Poetry  of  the  Period  "  brou"  ht  wH-  o  con  '?    ".?  ^^'■'^-     ^^''^  "  ^''^y'  °"  the 
even  Tennyson  and  Brownint'  call  m    :^nnn  ^h   ''t^''  "°'"'  ''^"^^  '^^  ^^'^^  "^^  spare 
and  more  real  strength.     iKm  si  ?  t  i.  ^/T-  '"^''^  P^^^"-*'  "^"'•^'  Passion, 
himself  produce  poelry  iacl^nV  "  ex^,, '  ''J'^'  f'  irreconcilable  critic  should 
otiiers!     He   has    written   tw^renllv  ^  r^i   r  ,  "^u  ^^'/"^'  ^'^'^^^   '^^'  demanded  of 
That  I  Love"  and  .'Moni  ^'s  Garlf' 'S"   "i  ^""'u'  f  PT'~'''^^^   harden 
[or   the   subjects   are   the   flowers    hed-es    J^^T  J"^  ^1^  ^°""  ^^'^  ^^^^  '^'o^^' 
beauties  of  the  landscape  wh.^h  he  knows  an     1         '"^t'  -""^  ^''  '^''^  ^^ryin. 
gent,  and  cultivated   EnHishman    a  Wer  .f  ^i      r'"    -J^f  ''^  ^^  scholarly.  infellN 
master  of  all  the  arts  ofSl  e  pen  wh  ch  r.n  J       '?'^"''^!;^  ^^11^  ''^^^'V^  and 
hini  that  he  came  to  the  laurea^eshin  after  T.^  cultivated      It  is  unfortunate  for 
to  be  remembered  that  only  four  of  ^^""y^o"  and  Wordsworth;  but  it  is 

and  Tennyson-have  been  theleadinanJ?  r^^,^'~^"^  ^^y^'^"-  Wordsworth 
is  written  of  the  seasons  and  it  ^en'wlf '^"h' *r  M'*- Austin's  best  poetry 
be  styled  the  Laureate  of  the  Enghsh  sl  ons  "  "^'^  '"  "  speciafsense 


HEN  piped  the  love-warm  throstle  shrill. 
And  all  the  air  was  laden 

With  scent  ofdew  and  daffodil, 
1  saw  a  youth  and  maiden, 
Whose  color,  Spring-like,  came  and  fled, 
Mong  purple  copses  straying, 


THE  GOLDEN  YEAR. 

While  birchen  tassels  overhead 
Like  marriage-bells  kept  swaying  : 
illed  with  that  i"r>,rfk„..  i: .y,,' 
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Filled  with  that  joy  that  lingers  st HI 
Which  Eve  brought  out  of  Aiden,~ 

Wih  scent  of  dew  and  daffodil 
When  all  the  air  was  laden. 


ALFklCD   AUSTIN. 
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except 
liearts 


When  primrose  hanks  turn  pale  and  fade, 

And  meads  wax  deep  and  golden, 
And  in  lush  dale  and  laughing  glade 

Summer's  gay  Court  is  holden. 
Then,  nestling  close,  again  I  saw, 

Affianced  girl  and  lover, 
She  looking  up  with  eyes  of  awe 

To  burning  gaze  above  her  ; 
Playing  anew  the  part  oft  played, 

Sung  by  the  poets  olden, — 
When  primrose  banks  tun'  -"ale  and  fade. 

And  meads  wax  deep  and  golden. 

When  autnmn  woods  began  to  glow. 
And  autumn  sprays  to  shiver, 

Once  more  I  saw  them  walking  slow, 
By  sedgy-rustling  river. 

The  season's  flush  was  on  her  cheek, 
The  season's  sadness  o'er  him  : 


He  stroked  her  hand,  and  bade  her  speak 

Of  all  the  love  she  bore  him. 
That  only  made  her  tears  to  flow, 

And  chill  his  heart  to  quiver, — 
While  autumn  woods  began  to  glow. 

And  autumn  sprays  to  shiver. 

When  winter  fields  stretched  stiff  and  stark, 

And  wintry  winds  shrilled  eerie, 
I  saw  him  creep,  alone,  at  dark, 

Into  the  churchyard  dreary. 
He  laid  him  down  against  the  stone, 

'Neath  which  she  aye  lay  sleeping. 
Kissed  its  cold  face  with  many  a  moan, 

'1  hen  loudly  fell  a-wceping  : 
Oh  !  let  me  in  from  lonely  cark. 

Or  come  thou  back,  my  dearie  !  " 
But  the  wintry  fields  stretched  stiff  and  stark. 

And  the  wintry  winds  shrieked  eerie  1 
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A  NIGHT  IN  JUNE. 


ADY,  in  this  night  of  June, 
Fair  like  thee  and  holy. 

Art  thou  gazing  at  the  moon 
That  is  rising  slowly? 

I  am  gazing  on  her  now  ; 

Something  tells  me,  so  art  thou. 


Night  hath  been  when  thou  and  I 

Side  by  side  were  sitting, 
Watching  o'er  the  moonlit  sky 
Fleecy  cloudlets  flitting. 

Close  our  hands  were  linked  then. 
When  will  they  be  linked  again  ? 

What  to  me  the  starlight  still, 

Or  the  moonbeam's  splendor. 
If  I  do  not  feel  the  thrill 
Of  thy  fingers  slender? 

Summer  nights  in  vain  are  clear. 
If  thy  footstep  be  not  near. 

Roses  slumbering  in  their  sheaths 

O'er  my  threshold  clamber. 
And  the  honeysuckle  wreathes 
Its  translucent  amber 

Round  the  gables  of  my  home : 
Hovvf  is  it  thou  dost  not  come  ? 

If  thou  earnest,  rose  on  rose 

From  its  sleep  would  waken  ; 
From  each  flower  and  leaf  that  blows 
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Spices  would  be  shaken  ; 

Floating  down  from  star  and  tree. 
Dreamy  perfumes  welcome  thee. 

I  would  lead  thee  where  the  leaves 

In  the  moon-rays  glisten  ; 
And,  where  shadows  fall  in  sheaves, 
We  would  lean  and  listen 

For  the  song  of  that  sweet  bird 
That  in  April  nights  is  heard. 

And  when  weary  lids  would  close. 

And  thy  head  was  drooping, 
Then,  like  dew  that  steeps  the  rose, 
O'er  thy  languor  stooping, 
I  would,  till  I  woke  a  sigh. 
Kiss  thy  sweet  lips  silently. 

I  would  give  thee  all  I  own, 

All  thou  hast  would  borrow ; 
I  from  thee  would  keep  alone 
Fear  and  doubt  and  sorrow. 
All  of  tender  that  is  mine, 
Should  most  tenderly  be  thine. 

Moonlight !  into  other  skies, 

I  beseech  thee  wander. 
Cruel,  thus  to  mark  mine  eyes; 
Idle,  thus  to  squander 

Love's  own  light  on  this  dark  spot  :•■ 
For  my  lady  cometh  not  1 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

THE  GREATEST  FIGURE  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

inexhaustible  .hi  ,st  fo"S  Kick  ol^Jf  "''","  """  '^'  ^'^  -*   P'"-'  h 
ous,  aeute,  and  ready  eoquencrhkwiXl"!'  ^T  t  ''?  ™"^<='''  ''''^  "g"-- 
his  queer  inmatesJ^ld  Mr  Levft    and'  b  nd  m""''?*/-!','  '^"  °  •'^"'P"'™"^  rage, 
d.e  negro  Frank-all  are  as   fa"illr  to   us  as  th^'ob"';  ''u    ■^''f  ."°*«.  ^nd 
been  surrounded  from  childhood."  ''•'''"^  ''>'  *'"'^''  *«  have 

Johnson   was   educated  at  Oxford    and   hi.:  fatl,.,  i,.        ■       ■      , 
attempted  to  gain  a  living  as  an  iiVher  in  ,  =  r  IT ",■  }^'^°"""S  insolvent,  he 

and  turned  to^iterat  ^e  as  a  mea„1  of  sunoorT  The  '  *''  "°^^"'P«'''  ''°"'^^<='-' 
the  labors   that   he  performed   have  nrE'         "  ™/  ""^  ''="■''  '°  "''^e,  and 

attracted  the  attentio::fc'ry  t™  bra  ;oe^m"e«1tleS"LonX'^t  ",^  ,'T 
received  ten  iruineas  Hk  arPif^=f  ,.,V^.i  i""^'",  V^^'^'pa  London,  for  which  he 
occupied  him  Tr  Sy  e^LveT^^^^^^  his  "English  Dictionary,"  which 

funeral,  and  the  periodical  called  ±7/"^"  ^         expenses  of  his  mother's 

^^/,Z';v/A5Sr'tL''the"'S  of  ^°'T"''  '"'^""/■■;  ---  =>  -"'"  i"  *e 

placi  him  evin  below  CveIllWr'>^        "°''''  P""'  "^ '"^  '"'"''■  ^^<=  ^h™" 

pouni:'grr.e?S'i>ftKemrnr"A°'^ 

distingufshed  figure  alng  .ifTSaTmen"?  hi'slin" . ^°"''°"  '"  ''''•  *=  ■"-' 
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LE'ITKR  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHF:sTKR1"IELD. 


Y  LORD. — I  have  been  lately  informed,  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  WoriJ,  that  two 
papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  public,  were  written  by  your 
lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished,  is  an  honor, 
which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favors  from 
the  great,  I  know  rot  well  how  to  receive,  or  in 
wiiut  terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first 
visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your 
address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  the  conqueror  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  world,  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for 
which  I  saw  the  world  contending  ;  but  I  found 
my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither 
pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it. 
When  I  liad  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  pub- 
lic, I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which 
a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I 
had  done  all  that  I  could  ;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so 
little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  pa-ised  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed 
from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of  which 
it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at 
last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act 


of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one 
smile  of  favor.  Such  treatment  1  did  nut  expect, 
for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acfpiainted 
with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the 
rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and  when  he  has  reacheil  the  ground,  en- 
cumbers him  with  help?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleasetl  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has  been  de- 
layed till  I  am  indifferent,  and  can  not  enjoy  it  j 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  can  not  impart  it ;  till  I  am 
known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  m<  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling 
that  the  public  should  consider  nic  as  owing  that 
to  a  [latron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so 
little  obligation  to  any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall 
not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  conclude  it, 
if  less  be  possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  been  long 
wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I 
once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  humble. 

Most  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  Johnson. 
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THE    DUTY   OF 
Rambler, 

WISE  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be- 
cauie  he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and 
f  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unneces- 

sary pain.  He  that  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions 
of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturbations 
of  statagem,  can  not  surely  be  said  to  consult  his 
ease.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity,  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all 
endeavor  to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  concur 
U)  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mis- 
chief, and  to   exasperate    his  own   rage ;   whose 


FORGIVENESS. 

No.  185. 

thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress 
and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind  never 
pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the 
calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings, 
among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who 
have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the 
calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  him- 
self and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to 
forgiveness.     We  know  not  to   what  degree  o< 
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"HRl   us  ,.„1..  Hue  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of 
h.m  that  eon.mated  it,  would  he  extenuated  l,y 

mistake,  prec.i.itance.  or  negligence;  we  can  not 

be  certain  how  much  more  we  feel  than  was  in- 

nded  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase 

he  nnsch.ef  to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggrava- 

accident;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only 
because  we  have  made  ourselves  delicate  anci 
temkr;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error 

and  of  gmlt.  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  only 
hy  si.eedy  forgiveness.  ^ 

From  this  pacific  and    harmless  temper,   thus 
-P-t.ous  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  do^^estic 

w  thhehi  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  in- 
suited  by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  uni- 
versal  axiom,  that  "ail  pride  is  abject  and  mean." 
It  IS  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cowardly  accnii- 
escence  ,n  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attain- 
ments, but  insensibility  (.f  our  wants 

Notliing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.    Noth- 
ing which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the 
d.gnity  of  the  human  mind.     To  be  driven  by 
external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own 
heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  anything  but  con- 
viction, to  suffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our 
choice  or  overpower  our  resolves,  is  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery 
and  to  resign  the  right  of  directing  our  own  lives. 
The  utmost  excellency  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determined  pursuit  of 
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virtue,  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  ad- 

vantage,;  acontinual  reference  of  every  a..tion  to 
-  ^I'v.ne  will;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ererlastin, 

"^ticc^^;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intcl 
lectua  eye  to  the  reward  which  perseverance  onlv 
'•"•  "''tarn  Hut  that  pride  which  many,  who 
presume  to  boast  of  generous  sentiments,  allow  to 
regulate  their  meaiures,  has  nothing  nobler  in 
v.ew  than  the  approbation  of  men,  of  being 
whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to 
acknowledge^ 

hm  with   the  utmc.st  assiduity,   c.n  c^^^^^^ 
valuable  or  ,x>rmanent    reward;    of  beings  who 
.gnorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  understan,,, 
or  partially   determine    what    they   never    hav 
examined  ;   and  whose  .sentence  is,  therefore,  of 
no  weight  till  it  has  received  the  ratification  c.f 
our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these 
at  the  price  of  his  innocence  ;   he  that  can  suffer 
the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his 
attention  from  the  commands  of  the   universal 
Sovereign    has  little  rea.son  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  the  greatness  of  his  mind  :  whenever  he 
awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflection,  he  must  be- 
come  despicable  in  his  own  eye.s,  and  shrink  with 
tTlul'''^  remembrance  of  his  cowardice 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is.  there- 
fore, superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  iscnspended;  and  to  him 
that  refuses  to  practise  it.  the  throne  of  mercy  is 
inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has 
been  born  in  vain. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

ESSAYIST,  BIOGRAPHER,  AND  HISTORIAN. 

HOMAS  CARLYLE  was  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting 
character  among  English  men  of  letters  of  the  century.  The  son 
of  a  Scotch  stone  mason  and  farmer,  he  never  lost  the  respect  for 
honest  labor  so  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  tender 
love  for  his  peasant  father  and  mother  was  the  most  beautiful 
phase  of  his  contradictory  character.  "  If  I  had  had  all  the  mothers 
in  the  world  to  choose  from,"  writes  he  after  her  death,  "1  should 
have  chosen  my  own."  There  are  few  scenes  in  the  biographies  of  great  men 
more  touching  than  Carlyle  and  his  mother  sitting  and  smoking  together  far  into 
the  night,  while  the  famous  son  tries  in  tender  words  to  explain  to  the  admiring 
but  anxious  mother,  whose  life  of  hard  labor  has  shut  her  out  from  the  world  iii 
which  he  moves,  how  it  is  that  his  religion  and  hers  can  be  really  one  and  the  same, 
while  he  must  rejtct  all  the  forms  in  which  she  expresses  it, 

Carlyle  was  born  in  Ecclefechan,  Scodand,  December  4,  1 794,  and  died  in 
London,  February  5,  1881.  By  dint  of  economy  almost  beyond  belief  in  our  self- 
indulgent  generation,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward taught  school  f»jr  several  years.  He  was  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  London 
family  for  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Edinburgh.  His  first  literary  work  of 
note  was  a  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  translations  from  the  German.  He  was  married 
in  1826  to  Jane  Welsh,  a  young  lady  of  good  family  and  of  unusual  abilities,  who 
might  herself  have  made  a  bame  in  literature  had  she  not  devoted  her  life  to  Car- 
lyle. After  a  year  or  two  in  Edinburgh,  the  Carlyles  removed  to  a  wild  moorland 
farm  p.t  Craigenpudoch  belonging  to  Mrs.  Carlyle's  mother.  It  was  a  dreary  spot, 
a  mile  from  any  other  habitation,  and  here  Mrs.  Carlyle  suffered  for  six  years  all 
the  miseries  of  loneliness  and  hard  labor  and  narrow  circumstances.  Here  Carlyle 
did  some  of  his  best  work,  includmg  most  of  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
a  series  of  papers  comprising  a  "  History  of  German  Literature."  and  that  wonder- 
ful criticism  of  lif(!  and  manners  callc-d  "Sartor  Resartus."  Money,  however,  did 
not  come  in  satisfactorily,  and  at  last  they  removed  to  London,  taking  up  their 
residence  in  Chelsea,  where  they  continut;d  to  live  during  both  their  lives. 

Here  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  "  Past  and  Present." 
the  "Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  the  "  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,"  and  a  long  list  of  essays  and  review  articles. 
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THOMAS   CARLYLE. 


to  some  degree  excused  his  harsLess  anYfcnf  fniusfce''    T^^^^^       ''""f'^?''- 

Thi]\£  Jtu      ^"°^^V     ' .    r  n^.  •     ^°'  ^°y :  ^'lou  must  write  it  better  '  " 

awak'ening^hought^an'dTfllnlueHe  tua^fo ^s'To^^^tLfar^"™^ 
higher  plane  to  nobler  ends,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  life  and  laC:  oUh  rg^rea^  :'a„^ 
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ENGLAND   AFTER  CROMWELL, 
"Cromwell,"  Conclusion. 
|]HEIR    works    follow   them :     as    I    think 
this  Oliver  Cromwell's  works  have  done 
and  are  still   doing !     We  have  had  our 
"Revolutions  of  Eighty-eight,"  officially  called 
"glorious";    and    other   Revolutions    not    yet 
called  glorious;  and  somewhat  has  been  gained 
for  poor  Mankind.     Men's  ears  are  not  now  slit 
off  by  rash  Officiality;  Officiality  will,   for  long 
henceforth,  be  more  cautious  about  men's  ears. 
The   tyrannous   Star-Chambers,    branding-irons, 
chimerical  Kings  and  Surplices  at  All-hallowtide, 
they  are  gone,  or  with  immense  velocity  going. 
Oliver's  works  do  follow  him  !     The  works  of  a 


the  least  avails  in  the  matter— But  we  have  to  end 
here. 

Oliver  is  gone :  and  with  him  England's  Puri- 
tanism, laboriously  built  together  by  this  man, 
and  made  a  thing  far-shining,  miraculous  to  its 
Century,  and  memorable  to  all  the  Centuries, 
soon  goes.  Puritanism,  without  its  King,  is 
hng/ess,  anarchic;  falls  into  dislocation,  self- 
collision  ;  staggers,  plunges  into  ever  deeper  an- 
archy;  King,  Defender  of  the  Puritan  Faith 
there  can  now  none  be  found  ;— and  nothing  bui 
to  recall  the  old  discrowned  Defender  with  the 
remnant  of  his  Four  Surplices,  and  two  Centuries 


man,  bury  them  under  what  guano-mountains  and     of  Z^^.^^r  or  ^v^^^^^         ",    ^^^'^f-^""- 
obscene  owl-droppings  you  will,  do  not  n.ri«h       .,..   ^  .Tf  ?'  P'^y-^f^'^g  «-^  so-called),  and 


obscene  owl-droppings  you  will,  do  not  perish, 
can  not  perish.  What  of  Heroism,  what  of  Eter- 
nal Light  was  in  a  Man  and  his  Life,  is  with  very 
great  exactness  added  to  the  Eternities ;  remains 
forever  a  new  divine  portion  of  the  Surrs  nf 
Things;  and  no  owl's  voice,  this  way  or  that,  in 


put  up  with  all  that,  the  best  we  may.  The 
Genius  of  England  no  longer  soars  Sunward, 
world-defiant,  like  an  Eagle  through  the  storms, 
"mewing  her  mighty  youth,"  as  John  Milton 
saw  her  da  :  the  uenius  of  England,  much  like  a 
greedy  Ostrich  intent  on  provender  and  a  whole 
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skin  mainly,  stands  with  its  other  extre.nity  Sun- 
ward, with  its  Ostrich-head  stuck  into  '.he  readiest 
bush,  of  old  Church-tippets,  King-cloaks,  or  what 
other  "  sheltering  Fallacy  "  there  may  be,  and  so 
awaits  the  issue.  The  issue  has  been  slow  ;  but  it 
is  now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.     No  Ostrich, 


intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  sticking  its 
head  into  Fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened  one  day— - 
in  terrible  a-posteriori  manner,  if  not  otherwise  ! — 
Awake  before  it  come  to  that ;  gods  and  men  bid  us 
awake  !  The  Voices  of  our  Fathers,with  thousand- 
fold stern  monition  to  one  and  all,  bid  us  awake. 


••«fO»' 


CARLYLE   ON   HIS   DYSPEPSIA. 


OR  one  or  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  1 
my  mortal  life  I  was  not  conscious  of  the 
ownership  of  that  diabolical  arrangement 
called  a  Stomach.  I  had  been  destined  by  my 
father  and  my  father's  minister  to  be  myself  a 
Minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  But,  now  that 
1  had  gained  the  years  of  man's  estate,  I  was  not 
sure  that  I  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's 
Kirk,  and  it  was  needful  that  I  should  now  settle  it. 
And  so  I  entered  into  my  chamber  and  closed  the 
door.  And  around  about  me  there  came  a  troop- 
ing throng  of  phantoms  dire,  from  the  abysmal 


depths  of  nethermost   perdition.     Doubt,  Fear, 
Unbelief,  Mockery,  and  Scoffing  were  there,  and 
I  wrestled  with  them  in  the  travail  and  agony  of 
spirit.     Thus  was  it  for  weeks.     Whether  1  ate  I 
know  not ;  whether  I   slept   I  know  not ;  but  I 
only  know  that  when  I  came  forth  pgain  beneath 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  was  ■  .th  the  direful 
persuasion  that  I  was  the  miserable  owner  of  a 
diabolical  apparatus  called  a  Stomach.     And  I 
never  have  been   free  from  that  knowledge  from 
that  hour  to  this  ;  and  I  supjiose  that  I  never  shall 
be  until  I  am  laid  away  in  my  grave. 


■•o4o" 


HONEST 
From  an  Address  to  the  Students 

|F  you  will  believe  me,  you  who  are  young, 
yours  is  the  golden  season  of  life.     As  you 
have  heard  it  called,  so  it  verily  is,— the 
jeed-time  of  life,  in  which,  if  you  do  not  sow,  or  if 
you  sow  tares  instead  of  wheat,  you  can  not  expect 
to  reap  well  afterward,— you  will  bitterly  repent 
when  it  is  too  late.     The  habits  of  study  acquired 
at  universities  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
after-life.     At  the  season  when  you  are  young  in 
years,  the  whole  mind  is,  as  it  were,  fluid,  and  is 
capable  of  forming  itself  into  any  shape  that  the 
owner  of  the  mind  pleases  to  let  it,  or  order  it  to 
form  itself  into.     Pursue  your  studies  in  the  way 
your  conscience   calls   honest.     Keep  an   actual 
separation  between  what  you  have  really  come  to 
know  in   your  own   minds  and  what  is  still  un- 
known.    Count  a  thing  known  only  when  it  is 
stamped  on  your  mind  so  that  you  may  survey  it 
on  all  sides  with  intelligence.     There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  endeavoring  to  persuade  himself, 

]     ».,  Jn.l.r/-.>-;nrr    i  r\     1^0rOI1C^/-^A   fltVlfTB        t  Vl  H  t    H  P  U  H  OWS 
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about  things,  when  he  does  not  know  more  than 


STUDY. 
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the  outside  skin  of  them ;  and  yet  he  goes  flourish- 
ing about  with  them.  Avoid  all  that  as  entirely 
unworthy  of  an  honorable  mind.  Gradually  see 
what  kind  of  work  you  can  do  ;  for  it  is  the  first 
of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
work  he  is  to  do  in  this  universe. 

A  man  is  born  to   expend  every   particle  of 
strength  that  God  has  given   him  in  doing  the 
work  he   finds  he  is  fit  for— to  stand  up  to  it  to 
the  last  breath  of  '         and  to  do  his  best.     We 
are  called  upon  to  do         ;  and  the  reward  we  all 
get  is  that  we  have  got  the  work  done,  or,  at  least, 
that  we  have  tried  to  do  the  work.     For  this  is  a 
great  blessing  in  itself;  and,  I  should  say,  there  i? 
not  very  much  more  reward  than  that  going  in 
this  world.     If  the  man  gets  meat   and  clothes, 
what  matters   it   whether   he  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  or  seventy  pounds  a  year?    He  can  get 
meat  and  clothes  for  that ;  and  he  will  find  very 
little  difference,   intrinsically,   if   he  is    a  wise 
man. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give 
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you  wh.ch  IS  practically  of  very  great  importance, 
-thac  health  is  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  contin- 
ually,-that  you  are  to  regard  that  as  the  very 
highest  of  all  temporal  things.  There  is  no  kind 
of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that 
IS  equa  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets 
and  millions  ?  The  French  financier  said.  "Alas  1 
why  IS  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold  ?  "    Sleep  is  not  in 


he  market  at  any  quotation.    It  is  a  curious  thing 
hat  the  old  word  for  "holy  "-in  the  Germ-if 
language,  /J.%-also  means  "healthy."     Look 
then,  always  at  the  heilig,  which  means  "  healthy  " 
as  well  as   "holy."     Stand  up  to  your    work 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  be  not  afraid  of  it,-not 
.n  sorrows  or  contradiction  to  yield,  but  p  sh  on 
toward  the  goal.  ^ 


-o^o. 


[LL  visible  th'-gs  are  Emblems;  what  thou 
seest  IS  not  t.-ereon  itsown  account;  strictly 
taken,  it  is  not  there  at  all.     Matter  exists 
onlyspiritually,andtorepresentsomeIdea.and<5../v 
U  forth.     Hence  Clothes,  despicable  as  we  think 
them,  are  so  unspeakably  significant.     Clothes, 
from  the  King's  mantle  downward,  are  Emblem- 
atic, not  of  want  only,  but  of  a  manifold  cunning 
Victory  over  Want.     On  the  other  hand,  all  Em 
blematic  things  are  properly  Clothes,  thought- 
woven  or  hand-woven.    Must  not  the  Imagination 
weave  Garments,  visible  Bodies,  wherein  the  else 
invisible  creations  and  inspirations  of  our  Reason 
are,  hke  Spirits,  revealed,  and  first  become  all- 
powerful;  the  rather  if,  as  we  often  see,  the  Hand, 
too,  aid  her,  and  (by  wool  Clothes  or  otherwise) 
revea  such  even  to  the  outward  eye?     Men  are 
said  to  be  clothed  with  Authority,  clothed  with 


CLOTHES  AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE. 
"Sartor  Resartus." 


Beauty,  with  Curses,  and  the  like.     Nay,  if  you 
consider  It   what  is  Man  himself  and  h^  whole 
terrestrial  Life,  but  an  Emblem;  a  Clothing  o 
visible  Garment  for  that  divine  Me  of  his    cas 
hulier,  like  a  light-particle,  down  from  Heave„ 
Ihus  IS  hesaid  also  to  be  clothed  with  a  Body" 
•^    •  Why  multiply  instances?    It  is  wrUten,  The 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  shall  fade  away  i,ke  a  Ves- 
ture; which  indeed  they  are:  the  Time-vesture  of 
the  Eternal.     Whatsoever  sensibly  exists,  whatso- 
ever represents  Spirit  to  Spirit,  is  properly  a  Cloth- 

of  ernes,  rightly  understood,  is  included  all  that 
men  h^ve  thought,   dreamed,  done,  and   been 

s  but  Clothing;  and  the  essence  of  all  Science 
lies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes. 


BAN  S  Unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of 
B      "3  Greatness;    it  is  because  there   is  an 
Infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cun- 

w'lf ..      T.  T   ^"■'^  ^"^y  ""'^^'-   ^he  Finite. 
Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers  and  Upholster- 
ers and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  under- 
ake  ,n  joint-stock  company,  to  make  one  Shoe- 
black hap/y  f    They  can  not  accomplish  it,  above 
an  hour  or  two;  for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  Soul 
quite  other  than  his  Stomach  ;  and  would  require 
"  yo"  <^"ns'der  it,  for  his  permanent  satisfaction 
and  saturation,  simply  this  allotm^nf    p.  ^.,^ 
a«d  no  less :  G<,rs  i,^nUe  Universe  altogether  t'a 


THE  EVERLASTING  YEA. 
"Sartor  Resartus." 


W^  therein  to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every 
wish  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Oceans  of  Hochheimer,  I 
Throat  like  that  of  Ophiuchus :  speak  not  of  the^  ; 
to  the  infinite  Shoeblack  they  are  as  nothing    No 

"mi  Jht  T  r""  '"^''  ^'^"  ""^  S'"-bl'  that 

with  h  r  7'  t"'"  °'  ^'"'^  "■"^'^S^-  Try  him 
with  half  of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence   he 

sets  to  quarreling  with  the  proprietor  of  the  other 
half,  and  declares  himself  the  most  maltreated  of 
men.  Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in  our  sun- 
shine: ,t  .s  even,  as  I  said,  the  Shadow  of  Ourselves. 

>vhat  thM?,    By  certain  valuations,  and  averages 
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of  our  own  striking,  we  come  upon  some  sort  of 
average  terrestrial  lot ;  this  we  fancy  belongs  to 
us  by  nature,  and  of  indefeasible  right.  It  is 
simple  payment  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts  ;  re- 
quires neither  thanks  nor  complaint:  only  such 
ovtrp!  s  as  there  may  be  do  we  account  Happi- 
ness; any  ^/(^r/V  again  ir,  Misery.  Now  consider 
that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  own  deserts  our- 
selves, and  what  a  fund  of  Self-conceit  there  is  in 
each  of  us, — do  you  wonder  that  the  balance 
should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and  many  a 
Blockhead  cry  :  See  there,  what  a  payment ;  was 
ever  worthy  gentleman  so  used ! — I  tell  thee, 
Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Vanity;  of  what 
thou  fanciest  those  same  deserts  of  thine  to  be. 
Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as  is 
most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only 
shot ;  fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged 
in  a  hair-  halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp. 


"  So  true  it  is,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  Frac- 
tion of  Life  can  be  increased  in  value  not  so  much 
by  increasing  your  Numerator  as  by  lessening  your 
Denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  Algebra  deceive 
me.  Unity  itself  divided  by  ZerowiW  give  Inanity. 
Make  thy  claim  of  wages  zero,  then  ;  thou  hast 
the  world  under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  Wisest  of 
our  time  write:  'It  is  only  with  Renunciation 
(Entsagen)  that  Life,  properly  speaking,  can  be 
said  to  begin.' 


' '  '£s  Iruchtet  mir  ein,  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  I '  cries 
he  elsewhere:  •  there  is  in  a  man  a  higher  than 
Love  of  Happiness  :  he  can  do  without  Happiness, 
and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness !  Love  not 
Pleasure ;  love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting 
Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved  ;  wherein 
whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him.'  " 


..0<>O*< 


ORATORY  AND 

"  Latti-.r  Day, 
ET  the  j'onng  English  soul,  in  whatever 
logic  shop  and  nonsense-verse  establish- 
ment he  may  be  getting  his  young  idea 
taught  how  to  speak  and  spout,  and  print  sermons 
and  review  articles,  and  thereby  show  himself  and 
his  fond  patrons  that  it  wan  idea — lay  this  solemnly 
to  heart ;  this  is  my  deepest  counsel  to  him ! 
The  idea  you  have  once  spoken,  even  if  it  were 
an  idea,  is  no  longer  yours;  it  is  gone  from  you  ; 
so  much  life  and  virtue  is  gone,  and  the  vital  cir- 
culations of  yourself  and  your  destiny  and  activ- 
ity are  henceforth  deprived  of  it.  If  you  could 
not  get  it  spoken,  if  you  could  still  constrain  it 
into  silence,  so  much  the  richer  are  you.  Better 
keep  your  idea  while  you  can  ;  let  it  circulate  in 
your  blood,  and  there  fructify;  inarticulately  in- 
citing you  to  good  activities;  giving  to  your 
whole  spiritual  life  a  ruddier  health.  .  .  Be  not  a 
Public  Orator,  thou  brave  young  Brilir>h  man, 
thou  that  art  now  growing  up  to  be  something ; 
not  a  Stump-Orator  if  thou  canst  help  it.  Apjjcal 
not  to  the  vulgar,  with  its  long  ears  and  seats  in 
the  Cabinet ;  not  by  spoken  words  to  the  vulgar  ; 
hate  the   profane   vulgar,  and   bid  it   begone. 


LITERATURE. 

"  Pamphlet  V. 

Appeal  by  silent  work,  by  silent  suffering,  if  there 
be  no  work,  to  the  gods,  who  have  nobler  seats 
than  in  the  Cabinet  for  thee. 

Talent  fc  literature,  «^Jiou  hast  such  a  talent? 
Believe  it  not,  be  slow  to  believe  it !  To  speak  or 
write.  Nature  did  not  peremptorily  order  thee ; 
but  to  work  she  did.  And  know  this :  there 
never  was  a  talent  even  for  real  Literature — not 
to  speak  of  talents  lost  and  damned  in  doing  sham 
Literature,  but  was  primarily  a  talent  for  doing 
something  infinitely  better  of  the  silent  kind.  Of 
Literature,  in  all  ways,  be  shy  rather  than  other- 
wise at  present.  There  where  thou  art,  work, 
work;  whatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it — 
with  the  hand  of  a  man,  not  of  a  phantasm;  be 
that  thy  unnoticed  blessedness  and  exceeding 
great  reward.  Thy  words, — let  them  be  few,  and 
well-ordered.  Love  silence  rather  than  speech  in 
these  days,  when,  for  very  speaking,  the  voice  of 
man  has  fallen  inarticulate  to  man  ;  and  hearts,  in 
this  loud  babbling,  sit  dark  and  dumb  toward  one 
another.  Witty:  above  all,  O  be  not  wiity  ;  noneof 
us  is  bound  tol)e  witty,  under  jjenalties  ;  to  be  wise 
and  true  we  all  are,  under  the  terriblest  penalties! 
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llS^hfa,.!^     acknowligethattirbLtlof.       '^^^^       ^."  '^'^  reader  mu si 
T  "^  J^'-  Pagefg  vf t  ^m  a  m  ^I^^1'T  ^"^  ^'^f  melodious  sound 

ing  them,  give  them  a  ne^  pLer  and  effi  t  Vu  kV  M°'"' ""'''  ^^".^'"""  "^^J^^"" 
pajntmg  and  architecture,  though  h"s  later  work fn,"  TT]  P^'"^'P^"y  "Pon 
delivered  as  lectures,  are  chiefly  devo  tl  t.  '  f'^^y  °^  ^^"ch  were  originally 

economy.  In  the  lasi  field  this  been  less  orTult'  .h"^  .^°"?r'--^,  to  pSlitica^ 
To  speak  of  his  books  as  criticisms  of  artVn<5v  ^^^"  '"•^'l^^^''  °^  ^^^  others, 
lead  ng,  for  his  real  interest  wa  iTethics  Ld  nhtl  ''l' '"'"  i^'  t°^^^^^'  ^^T  "^i^- 
which  are  of  vital  imnortanre  Jn  h?c       v-  P^'lpsophy,  and  these  are  the  topics 

tures  or  crystalliza^r  hTs  pHnciori  w  f  K^'^'k'^  ^"  '^^^'  ^^  buildings  or  pS 
of  the  school  of  mo<Ln  pain  ers^o  wllirh  T  ^''"  '^  'f  ""^"^'°"  ^o  tJ^e  merits 
ennoble  popular  conception^Tf  art  and  Teh l.T"'"''  ''  '^^ ,^^''^^^ '  to  elevate  and 
taste  in  literature  in  the  ver/wide  cirdes  of  h'" '"  ^T^  'u  ^°  '""^^^  ^«  ^^'-'^  g°«^I 
heard  his  lectures.  ^  ""^^^  °^  those  who  have  read  his  books  or 

n.erch'l:t:^nie'7ained^tr;:?>^  -  of  a  prosperous  wine 

manhood  wrote  no  litde  verse  Hifnrin.?  i  ^^^^  E"gl'sh  poetry,  and  in  his  early 
"The  Seven  Lamps  o  Architectu  e  ?  S  ^r'^'  ^T  ^''''  "  ^°^^^"  ^^^nters,^ 
River :  a  Fairy  Tale  "  '' Edinbnrah  T  J  '°"f  f  •  ^^"''^^'  "  ^ing  of  a  Golden 
"Unto  this  LU-'MunemWerh^^^^^^  Paths!" 

Dust."  "Crown  of  WM  Ol  ve^"  "Fo;.  n ''^"''  ^"d  Lilies."  "The  Ethics  of  the 
terita."     He  has  held  lecruSips  I^tL'' fetTltloth  C  "^T^^"''  ^?^  "  P^ 
The"book'<f?  ''^  "^"^5^  ^^-  l-s'givL'a:^;.'^^'  "^^"'"'^^  ^"^  O^^-^' 

peneJatpc^'of  'oraUl^;.''^r  fe^^  ^^^  ^^  °^  J^'^^  ^^  "PO"  the 
lecture  being  intended  to  open  the  S'c  /  ^  ""^^'.^  '^^'''^  ^^  '^'"'  ^nd  the 
books  locked  up  in  our  librarfes  In  'T^e  FrUr'T'.u'  A"  '""^  ''^^'"'  °^  &°«d 
on  crystallizadon  deliv...^  .;.::_,_.      ,^''^  Ethics  of  the  Dust"  are  ten  lecS.re^ 
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BOOKS  AND  THEIR  USES 
From  "Sesame  and  Lilies." 

EARLY  all  our  associations  are  determined 
by  chance   or   necessity;    and  restricted 
within  a  narrow  circle.    We  can  not  know 
whom  we  would ;  and  those  whom  we  know,  we  can 
not  have  at  our  side  when  we  most  need  them.    All 
the  higher  circles  of  human  intelligence  are,  to 
thosebeneath,onlymomentarilyand  partially  open. 
We  may,  by  good  fortune,  obtain  a  glimpse  of  a 
great  poet,  and  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  or  put 
a  question  to  a  man  of  science,  and  be  answered 
good-iiumoredly.     We  may  intrude  ten  minutes' 
talk  on  a  cabinet  minister,  answered  probably  with 
words  worse   than  silence,   being  deceptive;  or 
snatch,  once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  the  privilege  of 
throwing  a  bouquet  in  the  path  of  a  princess,  or 
arresting  the  kind  glance  of  a  Queen.     And  yet 
those  'momentary  chances  we  covet ;  and  spend 
our  years,  and  passions,  and  powers,  in  pursuit  of 
little  more  than  these  ;  while,  meantime,  there  is  a 
society  continually  open  to  us,  of  people  who  will 
talk  to  us  as  long  as  we  like,  whatever  our  rank  or 
occupation  ;  talk  to  us  in    the   best  words  they 
can  choose,  and  with  thanks  if  we  listen  to  them. 
And  this  society,  because  it  is  so  numerous  and 
so  gentle,  and  can  be  kept  waiting  round  us  all 
day  long,  not  to  grant  audience,  but  to  gain  it ; 
kings  and  statesmen  lingering  patiently  in  those 
plair.ly  furnished  and  narrow  anterooms,  our  book- 
case shelves, — we  make  no  account  of  that  com- 
pany ;  perhaps  never  listen  to  a  word  they  would 
say,  all  day  long  i 


But  a  book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the 
voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  author  has  something  to  say 
which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  uaeful,  or 
helpfully  beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one 
has  yet  said  it ;  so  far  as  he  knov/s,  no  one 
else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it,  clearly 
and  melodiously  if  he  may  ;  clearly,  at  all  events. 
In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be  the  thing, 
or  group  of  things,  manifest  to  him ; — this  the 
piece  of  true  knowledge,  or  sight,  which  his  share 
of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize. 
He  would  fain  set  it  down  forever ;    engrave  it 


on  rock,  if  he  could  ;  saying,  "  This  is  the  best  o( 
me  ;  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved 
and  hated,  like  another  ;  my  life  was  as  the  vapor, 
and  is  not ;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew  ;  this,  if  any- 
thing of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory. ' '  That  is  his 
"writing";  it  is,  in  his  small  human  way,  and 
with  whatever  degree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him, 
his  inscription,  or  scripture.     That  is,  a  "  Book." 

Now,  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in 
all  ages  by  their  greatest  men  ;  by  great  leaders, 
great  statesmen,  and  great  thinkers.     These  are 
all  at  your  choice ;  and  life  is  short.     You  have 
heard  as  much  before ;— yet  have  you  measured 
and  mapped  out  this  short  life  and  its  possibilities? 
Do  you  know  if  you  read  this,  that  you  can  not 
read  that— that  what  you  lose  to-day  you  can  not 
gain  to-morrow  ?     Will  you  go  and  gossip  with 
your  housemaid,  or  your  stable-boy,  when  you  may 
talk  with  queens  and  kings  ;  or  flatter  yourselves 
that  it  is  with  any  worthy  consciousness  of  your 
own  claims  to  respect  that  you  jostle  with  the  com- 
mon crowd  for  enirei  here,  and  audience  there, 
when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you, 
with  its  society  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous 
as  its  days,  the  chosen,  and  the  mighty,  of  every 
place  and  time  ?     Into  that  you  may  enter  always ; 
in  that  you  may  take  fellowship  and  rank  accord- 
ing to  your  wish  ;  from  that,  once  entered  into  it, 
you  can  never  be  outcast  but  by  your  own  fault ; 
by  your  aristocracy  of  companionship  there,  your 
own  inherent  aristocracy  will  be  assuredly  tested, 
and  the  motives  with  which   you  strive  to  take 
high  place  in  the  society  of  the  living,  measured, 
as  to  all  the  truth  and  sincerity  that  are  in  them, 
by  the  place  you  desire  to  take  in  this  company 
of  the  dead. 

"  The  place  you  desire,"  and  the  place  you 
fit  yourself  for,  I  must  also  say  ;  because,  observe, 
this  court  of  the  past  differs  from  all  living  aris- 
tocracy in  this:  it  is  open  to  labor  and  to  merit, 
but  to  nothing  else.  No  wealth  will  bribe,  iio 
name  overawe,  no  artifice  deceive,  the  guardian 
f^f  ^hns?  F.lvsi.in  crates.  In  the  deep  sense,  nn 
vile  or  vulgar  person  ever  enters  there.      <     . 
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•  .  .  There  is  but  brief  question  :  "Do  vou 
deserve  to  enter?"  "Pass.  Do  you  ask  to  be 
the  compan.on  of  nobles  ?     Make  yourself  noble 

ion'onh  •'%  ?«>'-^-gf-  theconversa-' 
tionot  the  wise?  Learn  to  understand  it  in,! 
you  shall  hear  it.  But  on  other  ter^^lno'/jf 
you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  can  not  stoop  to  you! 


'i'he  living  lord  may  assume  courte<!v   fh«  t-  ■ 


••Ofon- 


HOME   VIRTUES. 


From  "The  Ethics  OF  THE  Dust- 

inir      -U     u-    ,  ■''"''''"''^'"^"^y-'»> 'he  children  about  him 

|OU  m.ght  th.nk  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  that 

thenght  was  to  be  done  mainly  because 
one  IS  always  rewarded  fordoing  it. 


an  injus  ,ce  to  her  to  say  that ;  her  herofnes  al  w  4 

do  nght  simply  for  its  own  sake,  as  they  should 

and  her  examples  of  conduct  and  motive  are  wholi; 

adm,rab  e    But  her  representation  of  events     fZ 

and  misleading.     Her  good  characters  neve-  are 

brought  into  the  deadly  trial  of  goodness,  1th" 
doing  rh  ^^^^^.^^   ^^^   .^^  ,        . 

And  that  IS  life,  as  God  arranges  it.     "Takin. 
up  one's  cross  "  does  not  at  all  mean  having  ova 

^  Dora.  But  what  does  it  mean  then?  That  is 
just  what  we  could  n't  understand,  when  you  were 
telhngus  about  nut  sacrificing  ourselves'  yester! 

Z.  My  dear  it  means  simply  that  you  are  to  go 
the  road  which  you  see  to  be  the  straight  onf 
carrying  whatever  you  find  is  given  you  fo  carry ^ 
^well  and  stoutly  as  you  can;  without  X': 

^aces,or  calling  people  to  come  and  look  Tty' 

Above  all,  you  are  neither  to  load,  nor  unload' 

yourself,  nor  cut  your  cross  to  your  own  liking.' 

Some  people  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 

have  ilarge;  and  many,  that  they  could  carry  it 
nuich  aster  If  it  were  small;  and  even  those  wVo 
l.ke  It  largest  are  usually  very  particular  about  its 

being  ornamental,  and   r    =,de  of  the  best  ebonv    I  """T  "  "  "  "'^'^  ^''^  ""'^  safeguard  of  conduct- 
But  all  that  you  have  rcaay  to  do  is  to"  ,;     ZtZC^^^^^-'"''''''''^'^'^^^^^^ 
back  as  straight  as  you  can  ;  and  not  think  abou       nals  1   "^r  ^"^  ''"''^'^'  ^^^^-^^^^y  ^^  "^ 

tTjT  ^r^""""''  all,  not  to  boast  of  what     T      '''  '"^  '"  '^''^^^  ''^^'^^^'  -d  murder- 
h-on  It.     Tnc  real  and  essential  meaning  of        %;w  r  />     , 

S  Vtola  Rafter  long  pause).  But,  then,  what  con- 


"  virtue'-  is  in  that  straightness  of  back      Yes- 

was   o  tell  you  about  the  words  that  began  with  V 
S.by^  what  does  "virtue  "  mean  literally  ? 
^ibyl.  Does  It  mean  courage  ? 
L.  Yes;  but  a  particular  kind  of  courage      U 
means  courage  of  the  nerve;  vital  courage     Tha 
first  syllable  of  it,   if  yoa  ,o„k  in  Maf  MOUer 
you  will  find  really  means  "nerve  "and  frori  ^ 
come  "vis,"  and  "vir,"and  "  vLn"  Ah        I 
virpr>^    or,^  *u  Virgin     (through 

vireo)    and  the  connected  word  "virga"_"a 

tree   beTn.   theT"  '"^  °'  ^^"'"^'"^  ^-'S^  of  a 
ree   be.n^  the  type  of  perfect  human  strength 
both  in  the  use  of  it  in  the  Mosaic  story,  when  U 
becomes  a  serpent,  or  strikes  the  rockf  orwhen 
Aaron's  bears  its  almonds ;  and  in  the  metaphor" 

Jese ''TdT"t'  "^°'  °'"   ^'  '^^  «'-     f 
Jesse,    and  the  "  Man  whose  name  is  the  Branch  " 

"lToTav;1^"""^^^'^^^^°^-'virt;,e 
IS  tl  at  of  a  vital  human  strength,  which  instin,^ 

t.ve^cons.ntly,andwithout^motivt;lrha^; 
JT  '""'*  *'"^'"  "^en  to  this  by  habit   as 
you  would  the  branch  of  a  tree;  and  give   hen 
jnstincts  and  manners  (or  morals)  of  puityj 

ce,  kindness,  and  courage.  Once  rightly  t rained 
they  act  as  they  should,  irrespective  of  aU  m  He,' 
of  fear,  or  of  reward.     It  is  the  blackest  si^n  of 

In^ZLr".!'^";!'^-^^-'^^^  conduct; 
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tinual  thrcatcnings,  and  promises  of  reward  there 
are ! 

Z.  And  how  vain  both  !  with  the  Jews,  and 
with  all  of  us.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  threat 
and  promise  are  simple  statements  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  of  its  consequences.     The  fact  is  truly 


told  you, — make  what  use  you  may  <>f  it :  and  as 
collateral  warning,  or  encouragement,  comfort, 
the  knowledge  of  future  conse(iucnccs  may  often 
be  helpf'.l  to  us ;  but  helpful  chiefly  to  the  better 
state  when  we  can  act  without  reference  to 
them. 


ART  ROOTED  IN  MAN'S  MORAL  NATURE. 
From  "  Modern  Painters." 


N  these  books  of  mine,  their  distinctive 
character  as  essays  on  art  is  their  bringing 
everything  to  a  root  in  human  passion  or 
human  hope.  Arising  first  not  from  any  desire  to 
explain  the  principles  of  art,  but  in  the  endeavor 
to  defend  an  individual  painter  from  injustice, 
they  have  been  colored  throughout — nay,  continu- 
ally altered  in  shape,  and  even  warped  and 
broken — by   digressions    respecting  social   ques- 


tions which  had  for  me  an  interest  tenfold  greater 
than  the  work  I  had  been  forced  into  undertaking. 
Every  [jrinciple  of  painting  which  I  have  stated  is 
traced  to  some  vital  or  spiritual  fact ;  and  in  my 
works  on  architecture  the  preference  accorded 
finally  to  one  school  over  another  is  founded  on 
their  influence  on  the  life  of  the  workman — a 
question  by  all  the  other  writers  on  the  subject  of 
architecture  wholly  forgotten  or  despised. 


F  it  were  possible  for  Art  to  give  all  the 
truths  of  Nature,  it  ought  to  do  it.  But 
this  is  not  possible.  Choice  must  always 
l)e  made  of  some  facts,  which  can  be  represented, 
from  among  others  which  must  be  passed  by  in  sil- 
ence, or  even,  in  some  respects,  misrepresented. 
The  inferior  artist  chooses  unimportant  and  scat- 
tered truths ;  the  great  artist  chooses  the  most 
necessary  first,  and  afterward  the  most  consistent 
with  these,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  and 
most  harmonious  sum.  For  instance,  Rembrandt 
always  chooses  to  represent  the  exact  force  with 
which  the  light  on  the  most  illuminated  part  of  an 
object  is  opposed  to  its  obscurer  portions.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  in  most  cases  not  very  im- 
portant truth,  he  sacrifices  the  light  and  color  of 
five-sixths  of  his  picture ;  and  the  expression  of 
every  character  of  objects  which  depends  on  ten- 
derness of  shape  or  tint.  But  he  obtains  his  single 
truth,  and  what  picturesque  and  forcible  expres- 
sion is  dependent  upon  it,  with  magnificent  skill 
and  subtlety. 

Veronese,  on  the  contrary,  chooses  to  represent 


TRUTHFULNESS  IN  ART. 
From  "Modern  Painters." 

the  great  relations  of  visible  things  to  each  other, 
to  the  heaven  above,  and  to  the  earth  beneath 
them.  He  holds  it  more  important  to  show  how 
a  figure  stands  relieved  from  delicate  air,  or  mar- 
ble wall;  how,  as  a  red,  or  a  purple,  or  a  white 
figure,  it  separates  itself,  in  clear  discernibility, 
from  things  not  red,  nor  purple,  nor  white  ;  how 
infinite  daylight  shines  round  it;  how  innumer- 
able veils  of  faint  shadow  invest  it ;  how  its  black- 
ness and  darkness  are,  in  the  excess  of  their  na- 
ture, just  as  limited  and  local  as  its  intensity  of 
light ;  all  this,  I  say,  he  feels  to  be  more  import- 
ant than  merely  showing  the  exact  measure  of  the 
spark  of  sunshine  that  gleams  on  a  dagger-hilt,  or 
glows  on  a  jewel.  All  this,  however,  he  feels  to 
be  harmonious — capable  of  being  joined  in  one 
great  system  of  spacious  truth.  And  with  inevita- 
ble watchfulness,  inestimable  subtlety,  he  unites 
all  this  in  tenderest  balance,  noting  in  each  hair's- 
breadth  of  color  not  merely  what  is  Tightness  or 
wrongness  in  itself,  but  what  its  relation  is  to 
every  other  on  his  canva.s. 
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FRILDKRICK   WILLIAM    FARRAR. 

DKAN  OF  CANTERliURV.  AUTHOR   OK   THK   MOST  POl'ULAR   "LIKE   OK  CHRIST." 

^^r'^'fl-  '^  [''^^"^'"tly  described  as  one  of  skepticism,  if  not  of 
infidelity ;  but  a  truer  readiii-r  of  the  si.yns  of  tiie  times  leads  to 
the  conckision  that  it  is  rather  an  age  ot  broader  and  more  jrenu- 
ine  Christianity— the  age  in  which  the  .,o-calIed  conflict  between 
science  and  rehgi^n  has  ended,  and  men  are  cominL(  to  see  the 
unity  of  truth.  No  man  lias  done  more  to  bring  about  this  result 
1  ,        .r.  *"''^"  ^^^'^"  I^arrar.     He  was  born  in  Bombay  in  iS^ti    and  was 

T  inTtfr'n  ^'^^f^r  ^'S^'S''  ^^'^i  "f  ^^^"-  ^^'"^'^  ^"°"^'-'  I-"don.  and  at 
1  nnity  College,  Cambridge.     He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1 8s7   and  was 

an  assistant  master  at  the  famous  school  of  Harrow  for  several  years  He  then 
became  head-master  of  Marlborough  College,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
appointed  canon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1S76.  He  became  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster  in  ,  883.  and  later  Dean  of  Canterbury.  He  has  sketched  the  story 
of  his  school  life  on  the  Isle  of  Man  in  the  story  of  "Eric,  or  Litde  by  Little  "^ 
which  was  his  first  book,  the  proposal  to  write  which  came  to  him  unsought 
and  made  him  an  author,  as  he  says,  by  accident.  The  book  has  passed  throSjrh 
twenty-six  editions.  He  has  written  two  other  works  of  fiction,  the  popular  ro- 
mances, ''Darkness  and  Dawn  "  and  "  Gathering  Clouds  "  ;  many  volumes  of  ser- 
mons and  theological  papers;  three  learned  books.  "The  Origin  of  Lan-ua^re" 
Chapters  on  Language,"  and  "  Families  of  Speech  "  ;  a  course  of  lectures  on'the 
VVitness  of  History  to  Christ  ;  a  great  volume  on  the  doctrines  of  judgment 
and  a  future  state;  besides  the  three  books  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  the  "  Life 
of  Christ,  "  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul,"  and  "  Beginnings  of  Christianity  "  He 
IS  a  voluminous  and  most  acceptable  writer  in  religious  papers,  and  his  literarv 
work  seems  to  be  nowhere  near  completion. 

Any  American  visiting  England  should  not  fail,  if  possible,  to  hear  a  sermon 
by  the  eloquent  Rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  To  his  ori- 
ental birthp  ace  some  of  the  vivid  rhetoric  and  pictorial  imagination  which  mark 
both  his  books  and  sermons  may  be  owing.  He  has  more  than  once  aroused  o-reat 
controversy  by  the  announcement  of  theological  views  at  variance  with  those'Tield 
as  rigidly  "orthodox.;'  This  has  apparently  died  out  as  religious  thought  has 
advanced,  and  Dean  larrar's  latest  writings  dealing  with  the  authority  an-'-  inter 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  have  met  with  little  hostile  criticism. 
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THK    HIU,   OF  NAZARETH. 


IB 


From  "Tie  I. 

T  has  been  implied  that  there  are  but  two 
spots  iu  Palestine  where  we  may  (eel  an 
absolute  moral  certainty  that  the  feet 
of  Christ  have  trod — namely,  the  well-side  at 
Shethem,  and  the  turning  of  that  road  from 
I'ethany  over  the  Mount  of  OMves  from  which 
Jerusalem  first  bursts  upon  the  view.  But  to  these 
I  would  add  at  least  another — the  summit  of  the 
hill  on  which  Na/.areth  is  built.  That  summit  is 
now  unhappily  marked,  not  by  any  Christian 
monument,  but  by  the  wretched,  ruinous,  crumb- 
ling tvcly  of  some  obscure  Mohammedan  saint. 
Certainly  there  is  no  child  of  ten  years  old  in 
Nazareth  now,  however  dull  and  unimpressionable 
he  may  be,  who  has  not  often  wan(!ered  up  to  it ; 
and  certainly  there  could  have  been  no  boy  at 
Nazareth  in  olden  da;  »  vbo  had  not  followed  the 
common  instinct  of  riomani,'  by  climbing  up  those 
thymy  hill-slopes  I  tbo  lovclv  -nd  easily  accessible 
spot  which  gives  a  .  ew  of  he  world  beyond. 
The  hill  rises  six  hu.'d;cd  ir-  i  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Four  or  five  '  aiidred  feet  below  lies  tho 
hapjiy  valley.  The  view  from  this  spot  would  in 
any  country  be  regarded  as  extraordinarily  rich 
and  lovely;  but  it  receives  a  yet  more  indescrib- 
able charm  from  our  belief  that  here,  with  his  feet 
among  the  mountain  flowers,  and  the  soft  breeze 
lifting  the  hair  from  his  temples,  Jesus  must  often 
have  watched  the  eagles  poised  in  the  cloudless 
l)hie,  and  have  gazed  upwards  as  He  heard  over- 
head the  rushing  plumes  of  the  long  line  of  peli 
cans,  as  they  winged  their  way  from  the  streams 
of  Kishon  to  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  And  what  a 
vision  would  be  outspread  before  Him,  as  He  sat 
at  spring-time  on  the  green  and  thyme-besprinkled 
turf!  To  Him  eveiy  field  and  fig-tiie,  every 
palm  and  garden,  every  house  and  s\nagogue, 
would  have  been  a  familiar  object;  and  most 
fondly  of  all  among  the  square,  flat-roofed  houses 
would  his  eye  single  out  the  little  dwelling-place 
of  the  village  carpenter.  To  the  north,  just  beneath 
them,  lay  the  >i,irrow  and  fertile  plan  of  Asochis, 
from  which  rise  the  wood-crowned  hills  of  Naph- 
taii,  and  conspicuous  on  one  of  ihem  was  Safed, 
"  the  city  set  upon  a  hill"  ;  beyond  these,  on  the 


IKE  OP  Christ." 

far  horir.on,  Ht  rmon  npheavcci  into  the  blue  the 
huge  splendid  mass  of  lii.i  colossal  siiouUier,  white 
with  etern.!!  snows.  Eastward,  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, rose  the  gr-jen  and  rounded  siiuiinit  of 
Tabor,  clothed  with  terebinth  and  oak.  Tv)  the 
west  He  would  gaze  through  that  diaphanous  air 
on  the  jiurple  ridge  of  Ca.mel,  among  v.  hose 
forests  Elijah  had  Icmd  a  home;  and  on  Caifa 
and  Accho,  and  the  dazzling  line  of  white  sand 
which  fringes  ilie  waves  of  the  Mediterranean, 
dotted  here  and  th»;re  with  ilio  white  sails  of  the 
"ships  of  Chittim."  Southward,  broken  only 
by  the  graceful  outlines  of  Little  Hermon  and 
(lilboa,  lay  the  entire  plain  of  Esdraelon,  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Palestine  and  of  the 
world,  across  which  lay  the  southward  path  to 
that  city  which  had  ever  been  the  murderess  o( 
the  prophets,  and  where  it  may  be  that  even  then, 
in  the  dim  forshadowing  of  projjhetic  vision.  He 
foresaw  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  mockings 
and  scourgings,  the  cross,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

The  scene  which  lay  there  outspread  before  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  Jesus,  was  indeed  a  central 
si)ot  in  the  world  which  He  came  to  save.  It  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  yet — 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  boundary  of 
hills  and  streams — Phcenicia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Egypt  lay  close  at  hand.  The  Isles  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  all  the  glorious  regions  of 
Europe,  were  almost  visible  over  the  shining 
waters  of  that  western  sea.  The  standards  of 
Rome  were  planted  on  the  plain  before  Him  ;  the 
language  of  Greece  was  spoken  in  the  towns 
below.  And  however  peaceful  it  then  might 
look,  green  as  a  pavement  of  emeralds,  rich  with 
its  gleams  of  vivid  sunlight,  and  the  purjjling 
shadows  which  floated  over  it  from  the  clouds  of 
the  latter  rain,  it  had  been  for  centuries  a  battle- 
field of  nations.  Pharaohs  and  Pioleinies,  Emirs 
and  Arsacids,  Judges  and  Consuls,  had  all  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  that  smiling  tract.  It 
had  glittered  with  tJie  lances  of  the  Amalekites; 
it  had  trembled  under  the  chariot-whccls  of 
Sesostris;  it  had  echoed  the  twanfin"  bowstrings 


;  ill 


#'. 


'»t4't<r.4.,«a«»:-- 


••>ailsj>'^«l.  ,■ 
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broa,ls...uls  ..f  K,.,„e  ;  t  was  end,','  -''-'-^  tl-  Old  and  the  Now  Covenant,  th. 
to  ring  with  the  battle  .:ry  of  the  C  su  r  d  T'^  u  "'  ''"^  ""'  ""'  "^"''^'•^  '"■  "^  I'--'"- 
thunder  with  the  artillery   of  ll.      d  " '.,     .^    r^^^^  ^"  ^^•^■^  of  dee,>er  signif,- 

France.     In  that  oiain  of   Te.reel     Fnr  ,  ,  L' ^''' ''""'""  "'' ''"'"'^"''y  *^'"''d  P^^^ibl)' 

]  J./.rccl.   Kurnpe  and  |  have  arrested  the  youthful  Saviour's  ^aze. 

•O^Ox . 


OW  little  did  men  recognize  his  greatness  ! 
Here  was  one  to  whom  no  single  man  that 
has  ever  lived,  I)efore  or  since,  can  fur- 
nish a  perfect  parallel.     If  we  look  at  him  only  as 
a  writer,  how  immensely  does  he  surpass,  in  his 
most  ca.sual  E],istles,  the  greatest  authors,  whether 
Pagan  or  Christian,  of  his  own  and  succeeding 
epochs.     The  y(,nnger  Pliny  w;is  famous  as  a  let- 
ter writer,  yet  the  younger  I'liny  never  i.rodured 
any  letter    .so    exquisite  as   that   to    Philemon. 
Seneca,  as  a  moralist,  stood  almost  unrivaled,  yet 
not  only  is  clay  largely  nnnglcl  with  his  gold,  but 
even  his  fine.st   moral  aphorisms  are  inferior  in 
breadth  an<l  intensity  to  the  most  casual  of  St. 
Paul's.     Kpictetus  and    Marcus  Aureliiis   furnish 
us  with  the  j.urest  and  noblest  siwcimens  of  stoic 
loftiness  of  thought,   yet  St.  Paul's  chai.tcr  on 
charity  ,s  worth  more  than  all  thev  ever  wrote. 
It  we  look  at  the  Christian  world,  the  very  great- 
est worker  in  each  realm  of  Christian  .service  does 
but  present  an  inferior  aspect  of  one  phase  only 
of  Paul's  many-sided  pre-eminence.     As  a  theo- 
logian,   as  one  who   f(,rmulated  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  we  may  compare  him  with  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinum  ;  yet  how  should 
we  be  .shocked  to  find  in  him  the  fanciful  rhetoric 
and  dogmatic  bitterness  of  the  one,  or  the  schol- 
arly aridity  of  the  other !     If  we  look  at  him  as  a 
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moral  reformer,  we  may  compare  him  with  Savon- 
arola;  but  in  his  practical  control  of  even  the 
most  thrilling  .spiritual  impulses-in  making  the 
spirit  of  the  pn.phet  subjc<;t  to  the  i)rophet— how 
gran.l  an  exemplar  might  he  not  have  furnished 
to  the  impassioned  Florentine!     If  we  consider 
him  as  a  preacher,  we  may  compare  him  to  St 
licrnard  ;  yet  St.  Paul  would  have  been  incapable 
of  the  unnatural  asceticism  and   heresv-hunting 
hardness  of  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux.     As  a 
reformer  who  altered  the  entire  course  of  huuum 
history,  Luther  alone  resembles  him  ;  yet  how  in- 
comparably is  the  Apostle  superior  to  Luther  in 
'"Sight,  ,n  courtesy,  in  humilitv,  in  dignitv,  in 
self-control  !     As  a  missionary  we  might  compare 
him  to  Xavier,  as  a  i)rar.tiral   organizer  to   St. 
Gregory,  as  a  fervent  lov.r  of  souls  to  Whitefield 
and  to  many  other  saints  of  God  in  many  of  his 
endowments;    but  no  saint  of  God  has  ever  at- 
lained  the  .same  h.,-ights  in  so  many  capacities,  or 
received  the  gifts  of  the  Snin-t  in  .so  rich  an  oul- 
pouring,  or  borne  in  his  mortal  body  such  evident 
brand-marks  of  the  Lord.     In  his  lifetime  he  was 
no  wh.t  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  he  towers  above  the  very  greatest  of  aU  the 
saints^  who  have  since  striven  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  devotion  to  the  Lord. 


>^c*n'  'rr^,'n>-^>m-,tA%»o«;.tn<,yv«^y):%to?.yv<.;^  x-nfr^rrt^j^crt^tfrt^ 
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CHARLES    1 1  ADDON   SPURGEON. 

KNGLAND'S  GREATEST  PREACHER. 

HE  life  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  extended  through  the  fifty- 
eight  years  from  1834  to  1S92.  During  this  comparatively  short 
lifetime  he  built  up  the  most  remarkable  congregation  that  ever 
united  under  one  pastor;  collected  the  money  by  which  this  con- 
gregation was  housed  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  sigh.  1  of  London  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
brought  about  the  reclamation  of  a  large  district,  including  "some 
of  the  worst,  most  degraded,  and  most  dangerous  spots  in  London  "  ;  published 
more  than  two  thousand  sermons,  edited  a  monthly  magazine,  and  wrote  books 
which,  including  the  magazine,  number  nt-arly  a  hundred  volumes.  Besides  all 
this,  his  work  as  an  organizer  of  in  lortant  enterprises  for  the  spread  of  religion 
would  have  seemed  to  be  sufficient  for  one  man,  however  great  his  energy  and 
ability.  He  was  the  originator  and  active  head  of  a  pastors'  college,  which,  in 
1890,  had  sent  out  nearly  a  thousand  preachers  ami  missionaries;  he  founded  an 
orphanage  which  cares  for  five  hundred  children,  and  administered  a  group  of 
almshouses  for  the  aged  poor  in  which  there  is  also  provision  for  a  school  of  four 
hundred  children  of  the  lowest  class;  his  Colportage  Association  employs  fifty 
men  in  the  distribution  of  religious  books;  the  Tabernacle  Huilding  Fund  loans 
money  yithout  interest  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  churches  ;  a  Hook  luind  supplies 
needy  ministers  widi  literature;  a  Church  Poor  Fund  gives  away  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  there  are  some  twenty-five  or  diirty  missions  con- 
nected widi  the  Tabernacle. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  native  of  Kelvedon,  in  England,  and  l)oth  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  ministers.  He  was  educated  at  Colchester  and  Maidstone,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket.  He  soon  joined 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  before  he  was  eighteen  was  pastor  of  a  litde  church  at 
Waterbeach,  a  village  five  miles  from  Cambridge.  At  nineteen  .  e  was  called  to 
the  New  Park  Street  Church,  in  Southwark,  London,  which  was  the  scene  of  bis 
future  labors  until  die  erection  of  the  great  Metropolitan  labernacle  at  Newing- 
ton,  which  was  completed  in  1861.  This  great  edifice  quite  readily  accommodated 
six  thousand  persons  in  the  auditorium,  and  provided  a  proportionate  space  for  the 
school-rooms,  etc. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  earnestness,  and 
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was  absolutely  free  from  conventionality      He  dos^p^pH  .  ^    c,      ■ 

sometimes  spoke  without  inconvenienrp  fo  .Vv  P^^'^'^f  ^  ^  wonderful  voice,  and 

and  on  at  lea^st  one  occasion  to  twe^tyth^,^^^^^^^^  ''''       '''°^' -""^  ^"'°"' 

sermons  has  given  him  an  aud^nce   for  nn^      1  Populanty  of  his  published 

preacher,  and  Extended  his  influence  thouS^h^P^^  °^  f  ^  "^^^^'^  E"^''-^'^ 
noble  Christian  spirit  and  his  de'tTon  rtrifead  of  reJ'P''''"?  "?^^^-  "'^ 
philanthropy  gave  him  a  hiirh  place  amono-  th^  of  religion  and  of  practical 

an  mfluence  hardly  second  tf  thatof  aT/rl^LlsS^'r  ^^Z  ^IJ^^'  ^"' 


I^OM  A  9.  "^"^  ^^^^^  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

From  a  Sermon  on  the  Text  '.Glory  to  God  in  the  Riru^.r 

TOWARD  Men?"  zL  //",7'  "'''  °"  ^"""  ^''•^-'  «-"  ^ai. 
lEXT,  I  have  to  present  to  you  some  emo-  I  It  is  desirrn^H  .«  ^ 
I     ^io.a/  tAou,rA,s.     Friends,  doth  not  this     l'    ,!^";^/°  ^°  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  some  of  our  pleas- 


/lona/  thoughts.     Friends,  doth   not  this 
verse,  this  song  of  angels,  stir  your  hearts 
with  happiness?     When  I  read  that,  and  found 
the  angels  singing  it,  I  thought  to  myself,  "Then 
If  the  angels  ushered  in  the  gospel's  great  Head 
with  smging,  ought  I  not  to  preach  with  singing? 
And  ought  not  my  hearers  to  live  with  singing? 
Ought  not  their  hearts  to  be  glad  and  their  spirits 
to  rejoice?"     Well,  thought  I.  there  be  some 
soniber  religionists  who  were  born  in  a  dark  night 
m  December  that  think  a  smile  upon  the  face  is 
wicked,  and   believe  that  for  a  Christian  to  be 
glad  and  rejoice  is  to  be  inconsistent.     Ah  1  I 
wish  these  gentlemen  had  seen  the  angels  when 
they  sang  about  Christ;  for  if  angels  sang  about 
His  birth,  though   it  was  no  concern  of  theirs 
certainly  men  otight  to  sing  about  it  as  long  a^ 
they  live,  sing  about  it  when  they  die,  and  sinir 
about  it  when  they  live  in  heaven  forever.     I  do 
long  to  see  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  more  of  a 
singing   Christianity.     The   last  few  years   have 
been  breeding  in  our  midst  a  groaning  and  unbe- 
lieving Christianity.     Now,  I  doubt  not  its  sin. 
cerity,  but  I  do  doubt  its  healthy  character      I 
say  It  may  be  true  and  real  enough;  God  forbid 
I  should  say  a  word  against  the  sincerity  of  tho.e 
»ho  practise  it ;  but  it  is  a  si<  l:1v  religion. 
Watts  hit  the  mark  when  he   aid  : 


"  Relii/ion  nfvpp  wao  A€^\„^~jx 
..         ..- >gn..a 

lo  make  our  i}leasures  less." 


,       .  ---J  ov/uiv,  ui  uur  pieas- 

ures,  but  it  gives  us  many  more,  to  make  up  foi 
What  it  takes  away;  so  it  does  not  make  them 
less.  O  ye  that  see  in  Christ  nothing  but  a  sub- 
ject to  stimulate  your  doubts  and  make  the  teaw 
run  down  your  cheeks;  O  ye  that  always  say, 

"  T^ord,  what  a  wretched  land  is  this, 
li-at  yields  us  no  supplies," 

come  ye  hither  and  see  the  angels.     Do  they  tell 
their  story  with  groans,  and  sobs,  and  sighs?    Ah 
no;   they  shout  aloud,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest."    Now.  imitate  them,  my  dear  brethren 
If  you  are  professors  of  religion,  try  always  to 
have  a  cheerful  carriage.     Let  others  mourn ;  but 

"  Why  should  the  children  of  a  king 
Go  mourning  all  t."  eir  days  ?  " 

Anoint  your  head  and  wash  your  face;  ap,^a, 
not  unto  men  to  fast.     Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al- 
ways,  and  again  I  say  unto  you  rejoice.     Specially 
this  week  be  not  ashamed  to  be  glad.     You  need 
not  think  it  a  wicked  thing  to  be  happy.     Pen. 
ance  and  whipping  and  misrry  are  no  such  very 
virtuous  things,  after  all.      .  ue  damned  are  mis- 
erable; let   the  saved   be    happy.     Why  should 
you  hold  fellowship  with  the  lost  by  feelings  of 
perpetual  mourning?     Why  not  rather  anticipate 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  begin  to  sing  on  earth 
^hat^song  which  you  will  never  need  to  end? 
x»en:^3t  emotion  then  that  we  ought  to  cherish  in 
«  our  hearts  is  the  emotion  of  >^  and  gladness. 
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Well,  what  next  ?     Another  emotion  is  that  of 
f.onfidence.     I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  call- 
ing that  an  emotion,  but  still  in  me  it  is  so  much 
akin  to  it  that  I  will  venture  to  be  wrong  if  I  be 
50.     When  these  angels  came  from  heaven  they 
told  the  news  just  as  if  they  believed  it;    and 
though  I  have  often  wickedly  doubted  my  Lord's 
good  will,  I  think  I  never  could  have  doubted  it 
while  I  heard  those  angels  singing.     No  ;  I  should 
say,  "The  messengers  themselves  are  proof  of  the 
truth,  for  it  seems  they  have  heard  it  from  God's 
lips;  they  have  no  doubt  about  it,  for  see  how 
joyously  they  tell  the  news."     Now,  poor  soul, 
thou  that  art  afraid  lest  God  should  destroy  thee, 
and  thou  that  thinkest  God  will  never  have  mercy 
upon  thee,  look  at  the  sinking  angels  and  doubt  if 
thou  darest.     Do  not  go  to  the  synagogue  of  long- 
faced  hypocrites  to  hear  the  minister  who  preaches 
with  a  nasal  twang,  with  misery  in  his  face,  whilst 
he  tells  you  that  God  has  good  will  toward  men  ; 
I  know  you  won't  believe  what  he  says,  for  he 
does  not  preach  with  joy  in  his  countenance ;  he 
is  telling  you  good  news  with  a  grunt,  and  you 
are  not  likely  to  receive  it.     But  go  straightway 
to  the  plain  where  Bethlehem  shepherds  sat  by 
night,  and  when  you  hear  the  angels  singing  out 
the  gospel,  by  the  grace  of  God  upon  you,  you 
can  not  help  believing  that  they  manifestly  feel 
the  preciousness  of  telling.     Blessed  Christmas, 
that  brings  such  creatures  as  angels  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  God's  good  will  to  men  ! 

I  must  now  bring  before  you  the  third  point. 
There  are  some  prophetic  utterances  contained  in 
these  v.ords.  The  angels  sang  *'  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."    A  few  more  years,  and  he  that  lives  them 


out  shall  see  why  angels  sang  ;  a  few  more  years, 
and  He  that  will  come  shall  come,  and  will  not 
tarry.     Christ   the   Lord   will   come   again,  and 
when  He  cometh  He  shall  cast  the  idols  from 
their  thrones;  He  shall  dash  down  every  fashion 
of  heresy  and  every  shape  of  idolatry  ;  He  shall 
reign  from  pole  to  pole  with  illimitable  sway  :  He 
shall  reign,  when,  like  a  scroll,  yon  blue  heavens 
have  passed  away.     No  strife  shall  vex  Messiah's 
reign,  no  blood  shall  then  be  shed  ;  they'll  hang 
the  useless  helmet  high,  and  study  war  no  more. 
The  hour   is  ai)proaching   when    the   temple   of 
Janus  shall  be  shut  forever,  and  when  cruel  Mars 
shall  be  hooted  from  the  earth.     The  day  is  com- 
ing when  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  when 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  when  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  cocka- 
trice den  and  play  with  the  asp.     The  hour  ap- 
liroacheth  ;  the  first  slieaks  of  the  sunlight  have 
made  glad  the  age  in  which  wc   live.     Lo,  He 
comes,  with  trumpets  and  with  clouds  of  glory; 
He  shall  come  for  whom  we  look  with  joyous  ex. 
pectation,  whose  coming  shall  be  glory  to  His  re- 
deemed, and   confusion   to   His  enemies.     Ahl 
brethren,  when  the  angels  sang  this  there  was  an 
echo  through  the  long  aisles  of  a  glorious  future. 
That  echo  was  : 

I  "  Hallelujah  1  Christ  the  Lord 

I  God  Omnipotent  shall  reign." 

Ay,  and  doubtless  the  angels  heard  by  faith  the 

fulness  of  the  song  : 

"  Hark !  the  song  of  jubilee 
Loud  as  mighty  thunder's  roar. 
Or  the  fulness  of  the  sea, 
When  it  breaks  upon  the  shore." 

"  Christ  the  Lord  Omnipotent  reigneth." 


'^' 


''^•ai»«««a^s.*a«tw^ii^ft^ 
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"IAN  MACLAREN," 

selecting  them,  ha.e  «  ve       V   W^"'  ""T"'  "^  '"^  ^"C"a  d  1  s    kir^ 

"horses,  picughs,  and  kre-'  °L^°'"^\  l"='^^'"'-^.  of  •■„,„,«"  a  u?  •  Lu  f:  ''V 

ast  ho,„e  inS.di„i„;rX„,|,,Ve%PIrw;s"irtr''  "'•^"'''■'*  ■""'"^' -  "  -  '  .'.cfr 
sudentswcre  Robert  lo.ns  Stevenson  and  h"  ""T'''")'-     ^mong  his  fe  ow 

=,:;,:rt";?st^^5e,^ 

<  ucing  humorous  caSre    of' I?"''  T  "^  ™""  "I"^''  !>"'>  in  tl  e"' owe'l;"";"' 
close  of  his  student  carec"  and  Z  ''^"'""^"^''  "'■  even  of  his  professed      A,T 
arge  and  in/luential  ZKr^.lt,UnpfT^J°r  ''="'  "'™'1'3  a    as°Lnf  ,    J 
."«a  call  .0  be  n>inister*^of*?rF^,'^Jt^f'\''e  -^prised  his  friends  by  a  cep, 
h  t'p'"^"''  P'">^'='  "l>'-''-=.  for  a  popuh  on  ^f°l  ''°*-?>-''''"'?nd  i"  Perthsl^  e     '^'„ 
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was  quickly  in  touch  with  all  their  life.  His  knowledge  of  crops  and  cattle  and 
markets  won  tiieir  sympathy  and  respect  even  before  his  learning  and  power  as  a 
preacher  and  his  devotion  to  the  work  of  a  pastor  secured  their  affections.  Here 
he  labored  until  1877,  when  he  became  the  colleague  of  Doctor  Samuel  Miller  in 
St.  Matthew's  Church  in  Glasgow.  The  religious  atmosphere  in  this  old  Scotch 
city  was  not,  however,  congenial  to  Mr.  Watson.  Its  thought  was  too  narrow,  its 
sympathies  too  contracted,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a  relief,  both  to  himself  and  his 
friends,  when  he  was  called  to  the  leading  Presbyterian  church  in  Liverpool,  where 
he  soon  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  power,  and  where  he  has 
since  remained. 

It  was  in  1893  that  Dr.  Robertson  Ni^  dI!  induced  him  to  send  a  sketch  or  two 
to  the  BritisJi  Weekly.  The  "  Lad  of  Pairts "  convinced  everybody  that  either 
J.  M.  Barrie  was  writing  in  a  new  vein  or  that  Ian  Maclaren  was  another  Scotch 
writer  of  equal  gifts.  The  sketches:  were  promptly  gatheretl  together  into  the  vol- 
ume "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  and  "The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne"  soon 
followed.  "The  Mind  of  the  Master"  is  his  best-known  book  of  sermons,  and  he 
has  written  one  novel,  entitled  "  Kate  Carnegie,"  which  well  maintained  his  repu- 
tation. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Watson  by  the 
University  of  .St.  Andrews  in  1896,  and  in  the  autumn  of  diat  year  he  paid  a  visit 
to  America  (to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  theological  seminaries), 
and  was  everywhere  receivetl  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  delivered  lectures 
and  read  from  his  books  in  the  principal  eastern  cities,  and  frequently  occupied  the 
pulpits  in  Presbyterian  and  other  churches,  receiving  more  than  one  flattering  invi- 
tation to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  in  America.  His  return  to  the  Sefton 
Park  Church  in  Liverpool  was  greeted  with  a  display  of  affection  which  must 
have  touched  his  heart,  and  he  announced  to  his  congregation  his  intention 
to  remain  with  them.  Soon  after  his  return  a  charge  of  heresy  was  brought 
against  him  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  was  dismissed  almost  without 
consideration  by  the  church  authorities. 


!     I'iji; 


IN  MARGET'S  G.\RDEN. 
From  "  Busidk  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 


mHE  cart  track  to  Whinnie  Knowewas  com- 
manded by  a  gable  window,  and  Whinnie 
boasted  that  Market  had  never  been  taken 
unawares.  Tramps,  finding  every  door  locked, 
and  no  sign  of  life  anywhere,  used  to  express  their 
mir.ds  in  the  "  close,"  and  return  by  the  way 
they  csrnc,  while  ladies  ffoni  Kildrurrifnic,  fearfiil 
lest  they  should  put  Mrs.  Howe  out,  were  met  .*.r 


the  garden  gate  by  Marget  in  her  Sabbath  dress, 
and  brought  in  to  a  set  tea  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  weeks  before. 

Whinnie  gloried  most  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Tory  agent,  who  had  vainly  hoped  to  coerce  him 
in  the  stackyard  without  Market's  presence,  as 
her  intellectual  contempt  for  the  Conservative 
party  knew  no  bo'i.rids. 
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Sail,  ,.he  sa.v  hi.n  slip  a/T  the  road  afore  the 
'asi  st.ie,  and  whecp  roond  ihc  fit  o'  thegairden 
wa'l.ke  a  tod  (fc.,aifter  the  chickens. 

"  'It's  a  het  day,  Maister  Anderson,'  says  Mar- 
get  frae  the  gain^^n,  lookin'  doon  on  him  as  calm 
-yehke      'Yir  surely  naegaeir,'  to  pass  00 
hoose  without  a  .;less  o'  milk  ? ' 

^■''Jf  ^^  :'"'''■'■'  '''  ''"  ''''  'hat  upset  he  left 
withoot  say.r    -vote,'   and  Drumsheugh  telt  me 

prTnted"'''  '''^"^'^'^"^"'^^-•fterwardscudna  be 

When  George   came  home  for   the  last  time    ' 
Marget  went  back  and  forward  all  a.'  ernoon  from 
his  bedroom  to  the  window,,  and  hid  herself  be- 
neath the  laburnum  to  see  his  face  as  the  cart 
stood  before  the  stile.     It  told  her  plain  what  she 
had  feared,  and  Marget  passed  through  her  Geth- 
semane  with  the  gold  blossoms  falling  on  her  fare 
Wh,  n  the.r  eyes  met,  and  before  she  helped  him 
down,  mother  and  son  understood 

••  Ve  mind  what  I  told  ye  o'  t!,o  Greek  mothers 
the  da,  (left?  Wed.  I  wud  hae  liked  to  hive 
earner  my  shield,  i ..  i,:  wasna  to  be,  so  I've  c.  ,me 
homeonu."  As  tl.o-  wc:  slowly  up  I  he  garden 
-nc:-<Ivegotmydegr.e..louL,eLt,L^ 
maticsar.d  classics." 

faiihlv"  '""  °  «"*   »"<""■  '--'S^.   and 
l^'Unto  death,  a'm  dootin',  mother." 
"Na,"  said  Marget,  "unto  life  '■ 
Drumtochty  was  not  a  heartening  place  in  sick- 
ness, and  Margcl,  who  did  not  think  our  thoughts 
endured  much  con.olationat  herneighbors'  hands' 
U  .s  said  that   in   cities  visitors  congratulate  a 
1  at.ent  on  h,s  good  looks,  and  deluge  his  family 
With  instances  of  recovery.      This  would   have 
seemed  to  us  shallow  and  unfeeling,  besides  being 
a    'temphn'  o'  Providence,"  which  might  not 
have  intended  to  go  to  extremities,  but  on  a  chal- 
■enge  of  th,s  kind  had  no  alternative.     Sickness 
was  regarded  as  a  distinction  tempered  with  judg- 
ment  and  favored  people  found  it  difficult  to  be 
humble.     I  always  thought  more  of  Peter  Mcin- 
tosh wncn  the  mysterious  "  tribble  "  that  needed 
the    Perth    doctor    made    no  difference    in    his 
manner  and  he  passed  his  snuff-box  across  the 

seat    before   the    lo-v   "r i 

-    ii.c   i£..ig   j^raycr  as   usual ;    but   in 


ttna!"'^'^'^''^""  '°  privileges  Peter  was  excep. 
V.JU  could  never  meet  Kirsty  Stewart  on  eoual 
terms,  although  she  was  ,uite'affable  to  any  o 
who  knew  his  place. 

"Ay,"  she  said,  on  my  respectful  allusion  t„ 
herexpenence,  -a'veseen  mair  than  most.  It 
doesna  become  me  to  boas^  but  tho'  I  say  it  as 
sudna,  I  hae  buried  a'  my  ain  fouk  " 

I       Kirsty  had  a  "  way  '  ,n  sick  visiting,  consistiuL^ 
.n  a  certain  cadeoce  of  the  vo.oand  '  rangen  em 

loftheface,wh.,h.,sieltt,.  beso^hh^d 
complimentary.  ^ 

"  ^ir  ^l^oot  a:,:i„,  a'u,  glad  to  see,  ■  ,o  me  after 
myacciaent,  ''bu..yirno  dune  wi    that  leg;   n 
->a.     Jeem,  that  w^.  ma  second  man,  scrap  t  hi; 
' ;;:  aince.  th  .'  no  so  bad  as  ye've  dun  ,  a' 
''•-^ng(forI  had  denied  Kirstv  the  courtesy  , 
an  inspection).     Tfs  sax  year  syne  noo,  and  he 

go   npar.iweM.aivellin'fe)lheaavl.keye4r 

Buthebe,ooatudwam(.icke.)in.hcendofth; 
>ear.  and  souj^i^ed  awV  i„  the  spring.     Ay  av 

when  tnbb.e  cnnes  ye  never  ke'n  hoo  it'lUiS.' 
A  houcht  I  wud  come  up  and  speir  for  ye  { 
body  needs  comfort  gin  he's  sober  (ilL  " 

Sid!"  tre  V°""'  ""r"'  ''''^^''''  '"  h''^  P'-d  be- 
deOie  brier  !.ish,  whose  roses  were  n;  whiter 
than  his  cheek.  Kirsty  was  already  installed  as 
comforter  tn  .h.  parlor,  and  her  drone  can  e 
through  the  open  window. 

"Ay,  ay,  Margcf,  sae  it's  come  to  this.     Weel 
we   daurna  complain,  ye   ken.     lie   thankfu'  y4 
haena  lost  your  man  and  five  sons  besides    twa 
sisters  and  a  brither.   „o  to  mention   cousit 

keen  -rthe    '""""'"'  ^"  '"^""'^  ^•^"°''  ^^^  ^osh 
keep  .s,  there  s  nae  saying  but  he  micht  hang  on  a 

wh.l.e.    Ay.  ay,  it's  a  sair  blow  aifter  a'  that  wes 

•n  the  papers.     I  wes  feared  when  I  heard  o'  The 

P  pers;.Lat  weel  alane,' .says  1  to  the  dominie; 
ye  dl  bring  a  judgment  on  the  laddie  wi'  yi 
blawing.'  Bi:t  ye  micht  as  weel  hae  spoken  to 
thehd,,  Domsie's  a  thraun  body  at  he  s^ 
and  he  was  clean  infatuaf  wi'  George  Av  .v' 
■t  s  an  awfu-  lesson.  Marget.  no  to  mak'  idol's  o' 

tT:ASty."''^^'^"^^^'^'"'^'-^-P-^'"* 
itwasatthis  point  that  Marget  gave  way  and 
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scandalized  nrutntochty,  which  held  that  obtrusive 
prosperity  was  an  irresistible  provocation  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  that  a  skilful  depreciation  of 
our  children  was  a  policy  of  safety. 

"Did  ye  say  the  Almichty?  I'm  thinkin' 
that's  ower  grand  a  name  for  your  God,  Kirsty. 
What  wud  ye  think  o'  a  faither  that  brocht  hame 
some  bonnie  thing  frae  the  fair  for  ane  o'  his 
bairns,  and  when  the  puir  baiin  we?  pleased  wi'  it 
tore  it  oot  o'  his  hand  and  flung  1  into  the  fire? 
F.h,  wumman,  he  wud  be  a  meeserable,  cankered, 
jealous  body.  Kirsty,  wumman,  when  the  .M- 
michty  sees  a  mither  bound  up  in  her  laddie,  I 
tell  ye  He  is  sair  pleased  in  His  heaven,  for  mind 
ye  hoo  He  loved  His  ain  Son.  Besides,  a'm 
judgin'  that  nane  o'  us  can  love  anither  withoot 
lovin'  Him,  or  hurt  anither  withoot  hurtin' 
Him. 

"Oh,  I  ken  weel  that  George  is  gaein'  to  leave 
us;  but  it's  no  because  the  Almichty  is  jealous  o' 
him  or  me,  no  likely.  It  cam'  to  me  last  nicht 
that  He  needs  my  laddie  for  some  grand  wark  in 
the  ither  world,  and  that's  hoo  George  has  his 
bukes  brocht  oot  tae  the  garden  and  studies  a'  the 
day.  He  wants  to  be  ready  for  his  kingdom,  just 
as  he  trachled  in  the  bit  schule  o'  Drumtochty  for 
Edinboro*.  I  hoy>ed  he  wud  hae  been  a  minister 
o'  Christ's  Gospel  here,  but  he  'ill  be  judge  over 
many  cities  yonder.  A'm  no  denyin',  Kirsty, 
that  it's  a  trial,  but  I  hae  licht  on  it,  and  naethin' 
but  gude  thochts  o'  the  Almichty." 

Drumtochty  understood  that  Kirsty  had  dealt 
faithfully  with  Marget  for  pride  and  presumption  ; 
but  all  we  heard  was,  "  Losh  keep  us  a'." 

When  Marget  came  out  and  sat  down  beside 
her  son,  her  face  was  shining.     Then  she  saw  the 
oi)en  window. 
"I  didnaken." 

"  Never  mind,  mither,  there's  nae  secrets 
atween  us,  and  it  gar'd  my  heart  leap  to  hear  ye 
speak  up  like  yon  for  God.  Div  ye  mind  the 
nicht  I  called  for  ye,  mother,  and  ye  gave  me  the 
Gospel  aboot  God  ? ' ' 

Marget  slipped  her  hand  into  George's,  and  he 
let  his  head  rest  on  her  shoulder.  The  likeness 
flashed  upon  me  in  ihat  moment,  liic  earnest,  deep- 
set  gray  eyes,  the  clean-cut,  firm  jaw,  and  the  ten- 


der, mobile  lips,  that  blend  of  apparent  austerity 
and  underlying  romance  that  make  the  pathos  of 
a  Scottish  face. 

"There  had  been  a  revival  man  here,"  George 
exi)lainc(l  to  me,  "  and  he  was  preaching  on  hell. 
As  it  grew  dark  a  candle  was  lighted,  and  I  can 
still  see  his  face  as  in  a  picturt  a  hard-visaged 
man.  He  looked  down  at  us  laddies  in  the  front 
and  asked  us  if  we  knew  what-like  hell  was.  Uy 
this  time  we  were  that  terrified  none  of  us  could 
siH-'ak,  but  I  whispered  '  No.' 

"  Then  he  rolled  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  held 
it  in  the  flame,  and  we  saw  it  burn  and  glow  and 
shrivel  up  and  fail  in  black  dust. 

"  'Think,'  said  he,  and  he  leaned  over  the  desk, 
and  spoke  in  a  gruesome  whisper  which  made  the 
cold  run  down  our  backs,  '  that  yon  taper  was 
your  finger,  one  finger  only  of  your  hand,  and  it 
burned  like  that  forever  and  ever,  and  think  of 
your  hand  and  your  arm  and  your  whole  body  all 
on  fire,  never  to  go  out.'  We  shuddered  that  you 
might  have  heard  the  form  creak.  '  That  is  hell, 
and  that  is  where  ony  laddie  will  go  who  does  not 
repent  and  believe.' 

"  It  was  like  Dante's  Inferno,  and  1  dared  not 
take  my  eyes  ofi"  his  face.  He  blew  out  the  can- 
dle, and  we  crept  to  the  door  trembling,  not  able 
to  say  one  word. 

"That  night  I  could  not  sleep,  fcr^I  thought  I 
might  be  in  the  fire  before  morning.  It  was  har- 
vest time,  and  the  moon  was  filling  the  room  with 
cold  clear  light.  From  my  bed  I  could  see  the 
stooks  standing  in  rows  upon  the  field,  and  it 
seemed  like  the  judgment  day. 

"  I  was  only  a  wee  laddie,  and  I  did  what  we 
all  do  in  trouble,  I  cried  for  my  mother. 

"  Ye  hae  no  forgotten,  mither,  the  fricht  that 
was  on  me  that  nicht  ?  " 

"Never,"  said  Marget,  "and  never  can;  it's 
hard  wark  for  me  to  keep  frae  haling  that  man, 
dead  or  alive.  Geordie  grijjped  me  wi'  baith  his 
wte  airms  round  my  neck,  and  he  cries  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  '  Is  yon  God  ?  ' 

"Ay,  and  ye  kissed  me,  mither,  and  ye  said 
(it's  like  yesterday),  '  Yir  safe  with  me,'  and  ye 
tclt  mc  that  God  micht  punish  me  to  maii  me  iKX- 
ter  if  I  was  bad,  but  that  He  wud  never  torture 


"^■im^jsamm^imi 


-««««iwte-.---«»*«=^^ 
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ony  pnir  soul,  for  that  cud  dae  nae  g„id.  and  wa« 

the  devil's  wark.     Ye  asked  me  : 

''  'Am  I  a  g„id  ,n,.thfr  tae  ye  ? '  a„d  when  I 
cou  d  .lae  naethin-  i.„t  hold,  ye  .said.  '  Be  "re 
God  maun  he  a  hantle  kinder.' 

cuddled  down  into  my  l,ed.  and  fell  asleep  in  His 
love,  asm  my  mother's  arms  P 'n  «,s 

-Mither."    and   Geor.e   lifted    up   his   head. 

that  wa  my  conversion,  and,  mither  dear,  I 
hae  longed  a'  thro'  the  college  studies  for  the  day 
when  n,a  mooth  wud  he  opened  wi'  this  evangel  '' 

Margefs  was  an  old-fashioned  garden  wilh 
P."ks  and  daisies  and  forget-me-nots'  u '  I'sw  '' 

scented  wall-nower  and  thyme  and : moss  roe 
where  nature  had  her  way,  and  gracious  though"; 
could   y,s.t  one  without    any   jarring   note,  'a 

s^°:f.-':r"'^"^'^'"''^-'"-'I-'Khther 
ay.ng  :     -His  servants  shall  see  His  face."  and 
the  peaces 

Th^  night  before  the  end  George  w-as  carried 
out  to  his  corner,  and  Domsie.  whose  heart  was 
n.gh  unto  the  breaking,  sat  with  him  the  If;!: 
noon.     They  used  to  fight  the  college  battles  over  ' 
ga.n,  w,th  their  favorite  classics  betide  them.  1 
th.s  tune  none  of  them  spoke  of  books.     Marge 
was  mov,ng  about  the  garden,  and  she  told  me 
that  George  looked  at  Domsie  wistfully,  as  if  he 
had  something  to  say  and  knew  not  how  to  do  h 
After  awh.le  he  took  a  book  from  below  his  nil- 
low  and  began,  like  one  think.ng  over  his  worS 
Maister  Jam.eson,  ye  hae  been  a  gude  freend 

fauher.     Wull  ye  tak  this  buik  for  a  keepsake  o' 
y.r  grateful  scholar?    It's  a  Latin  .Imi'tlv 


domin,e.  and  it's  bonnie  printin'.     Ye  mind  hoo 
ye  gave  me  yirain  Virgil,  and  said  he  was  a  knu 
o   Pagan  sanct      Noo  her,  is  my  sanct,  and  di 

oflT,  and  was  glad.     Wt.ll  yo  read  it,  dominie,  f„ 
-y  sake,  and  maybe  ye'll  come  to  see-"  'a 
Oeorge  could  not  find  words  for  more 

die""tha^Tf '  "r'"-^'r'-     "  ^^^^  'addie,  ma  lad- 
clie   that  I  luve  better  than  onythin'  on  earth    111 

-cl.t  tin  I  die,  and,  George,  I'll  tell  ;; 
■v.n    „,,„  j„es  na  ken.     When  I  was  your  vera 

^I..ad  a  cn.l  trial,  and  ma  heart  wis  turnlS 
ac   fauh.       Ihe  classics   hae    been   my   Bible 

oughI.sa,d  naethin' to  ony  man  against  Chri' 

"  hI'  T'""'  '"^""'  ""''"'  ^'"''  "-  'he  vees 
o   Him  has  come  to  me  in  this  gairden.     Laddie 
ye  hae  dune  far  mair  for  me  than  I  ever  did  fl; 

you.      'Vullyemakaprayerforyiracdolt 
afore  we  pairt  ?  "  "i^"imie 

There  was  a  thrush  singing  in  the  birches  and  a 
->.nd  of  bees  in  the  air,  when  George  prayed  in  a 
low,  soft  voice,  with  a  little  break  in  it 

"Lord  Jes.is,  remember  my  dear  maister    for 
he  s  been  a  kind  freend  to  me  and  mony  a  n 
laddie  in  Drumtochty.     Bind  up  h.s  sair  heart  ad 

and   his  scholars  meet  some   mornin'  where  the 
schiile    never    skails,    in    the    kingdom    o'    :«: 

Twice  Domsie  said  Amen,  and  it  seemed  as  the 
IZ:.  r°K  "  """'  ^"^  ''^^  ^^  kissed  g" 

rw.ehto;tr^^"'-'^-^^-'^^-"-'^id 

When  he  passed  out  at  the  garden  eate    th« 
westering  sun  was  shining  golden'  and  thf    ij 
Domsie  was  hke  unto...,     <•  a  little  child. 


m^— 
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AUTHOR  OF  "NATURAL  LAW  IN   THK  SPIRITUAL  WORLD." 

ROFFSSOR  Drummond  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  writers 
uDon  reliLMous  topics.     "  For  several  years,"  he  says,  "  it  has  been 
mv  privilege  to  address  regularly  two  very  different  audiences  on 
t\NX)  very  different  themes.     On  week-days  I  have  lectured  to  a 
class  of  students  on  the  natural  sciences,  and  on  Sundays  to  an 
audience,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  workmg-men,  on  subjects 
of  a  moral  and  religious  character.     For  a  tune  1  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  science  and  the  religion  shut  off  from  one  anodier  in  two  separate 
Sartn  ents  of  my  mind.     But  gradually  die  wall  of  separation  showed  symptoms 
of  Xing  way.     The  fountains  of  knowledge  also  slowly  began  to  overllow,  and 
finally  their  waters  met  and  mingled,  and  1  found  the  trudi  running  out  to  my  audi- 
ences o    Sundays  by  the  week-day  outlets.     In  other  words,  the  subject  matter  of 
rel  gion  had  taken  on  the  method  of  expression  of  science,  and  I  ^^-^-r':^^^ 
enunciating  spiritual  law  in  the  e.xact  terms  of  biology  and  physics        The  result 
of  thi    dK^gL  of  thought  and  expression  is  manife.'  'n  his  later  works       1  his  was 
first  evidentSn  his  great  book.  "  Natural  Law  in  tl      Spiritual  Wor  d.    which  was 
more  widely  read,  perhaps,  than  any  other  previous  work  of  its  Kind      It  has  been 
ScSinto  at  least  four  European  languages,  and  t.:  as  popular  in  America  as 

^^'''-rhe  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World "  is  an  address  delivered  to  the  s^tu- 
dents  at  Northfield.  Massachusetts,  from  the  text  "Love  Never  I^^f^th.  and 
attained  a  popuhrity  different  in  kind  but  even  more  universal.  An  addre  s  called 
^'  First "  delivered  to  the  Boy's  Brigades  in  Glasgow,  has  been  widely  read,  as  has 
al  o  '-  Pax  Vobiscum.-'  In  1894  He  published  "The  Ascent  of  Man.  which  has 
met  wi  1  holtne  criticism  from  certain  scientists,  but  which  has  been  very  generally 
rceptable?  and  his  book  on  travels.  "Tropical  Africa."  excels  in  simplicity  .nc 
d  rectness  ^f  statement,  and  describes  the  dark  continent  in  a  way  which  brings  it 
more  dearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  tk  n,  perhaps,  any  other  book  among 
the  many  which  have  been  written  upon  that  topic.  ,„.,_.  , .        .      ... 

His^ecture  tours  in  Canada.  Australia,  and  the  United  States,  h.s  scientific 
:_.._"_  1  .1,.  P^.i..„  M-mtain'.  and  to  South  Africa,  as  wdl  as  his  books,  had 

lUUlilCya     IV>     lilt:     i-vOvt^j     .*» "-' t  i-    „     „^1„      r^nA     Kic 

brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with  very  large  ""•"bersot  people,  and    us 
popularity  and  influence  showed  no  promise  of  dedine  when,  early  in  189/.  the 
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he  had  been  with  Jesus.' '•       ^^°'"^^'  '^^^  ''"^n  took  knowledge  of 


could    Ix; 

him,  that 


1 1''  the  botanist  be  as-  .d  .„.  difll-.cace  be 

uveenanoak,.       ..,.,  tr.. ,«  lichen. 

he  w,ll  declare  that  ihey  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  broa-iest  line  known  tdZ 

d.ffe  ences  of  s.zc  a„.|  form,  the  variety  of  flower 
and  fruit,  the  peculiarities  of  .W  and  branD- 
sees  even   in   their  general  architecture  types  of 
structure  as   distinct    as  Norman.    (Jothic    and 

th  ee  plan'     .,e   placed   l,t.fore  him.  and   he   is 
called  upon  •  .  define  the  difference,  he  finds 

Fxa„..„       .„der  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope    t'ey   y.eld   no  clue.      Analyzed   by   the 
chem,st,  wu    all  the  appliances  of  ht'  laborator 
they   keep   their  secret.     The  same  experin.ont' 
can  be  tr,ed  with  the  embryos  of  animals.     '       ! 

te  ^W.  of  the  worm,  the  eagle,  the  elcphan.' 
and  of  matj  himself.  Let  the  most  killed 
OD.seryer  apply  the  m.st  searching  tests  to  c  L 
t-ngmsh  the  one  from  '-e  other,  a^  ^^Vu  ^: 
H"t  there  ,s  something  more  surprising  .still 
Compare  the  next  two  sets  of  germs-the  vegetal 
We  and   the  animal-and   there  is  no  'hade  of 

start  m    hfe    together.      No   matter  into  wha. 
s^ngely  different  forms  thev  may  auerward  d 
velop_no  matter  whether  th.     ,re  to  uve  on  L 
or  land,  creep  or  fly.  swim   or  walk,  thit^k  ^i^ 
vegetate-in  the  embryo,  as  it  first  me  t    the  eye 
of  Scence.    they   are     .distir,,uishable.      The 
apple  wh...^.   fell  ,„  Newton's  garaen.  Newton'    I 
dog  D.amond,  and  Newton  himself,  began  life  at 
the  same  point.  '^  ^  I 

If  we  analyze  this  material  point  at  whir       M  I 
life  starts,  w  "''ai!  «-h   ••   .  .  '  ' 

'    ^''  """  "  to  consist  of  a  ., 


CONFORMITY  TO  TYPE. 

F«OM  ..N.TURA,.   LAW    ,N  THK  .S^RITUAK    W.,RtD." 


I  Structureless,  jelly-i.ke  .substance   re.sembling  al- 
bumen,  or  white  of  egg.     U  is  mi,l,.    r       . 
hvrIro,,«„  '^  "'  carbon, 

I  h>dn,gen.  oxygen,   and   nitrogen:    ..s  name   i 

/^'/^/W     And   it   is  not  only  the  structure! 

-.w.    w^bich  all  living  bodies  Lt  in  li^;: 
wHh    wh.ch      hey    are    subsequently   built    up. 

Ji»e  and  fi^  mollu^k.  wo^."::^  ^^^^ 
alco^pd  of  .structural  units  of  .herame'dr 
nucC."  ''  "'""  "'■  '"^°'°'''^^'"  ^vith  a 
What,  then,  determine-,  th.-  difference  between 
d.fferent  animals?  What  makes  one  little  ^.l 
of  protoplasm  grow  into  Newton's  dog  Diamond 

himself?    It   ,s  a  mysterious   Something   which 
has  entered  into  th.  .     ooplasm.     No '>/.;'; 
see  It  ,   no  science  <  an   define    it.     There        a 
different  Something  for  Newton's  dog,  and  a 
rent  Something   , or   Newton  ,    .  ';hat  though 

widely  different   ways.      Protoplasm    being   the 
clay   this  .wthing  is  the  potter.     And  a.st hire 
■s  only  one  clay,  and  yet  all  ,these  curious  form 
are  develoM  out  of  it.  it  follows  that  the  dS 
ence  lies  ,n  the  potters.     There  mtist.  in  short   1  e 
as  many  ,,otters  as  there  are  forn         There  i-  the 
potter  who  segments  the  worm,  and  the  potter 
who   builds  up   the   form   of  the   dog.  ani   the 
•otter   who  moulds  the  man.     Thettist  who 
oi^rate.  upon   matte,    in    this    ubtle  w..v,  Ind 
-..esoutthislaw.isZ.».      w.ere  are  a  g^ 
-any  different  kinds  of  I  „e.     If  .,„e  might  gve 

^!.^r^"'"^^"'--^^--rd..fthcAp,t" 
All  life  IS  nc     the  same  li(V.     There  is  one 
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kind  of  life  of  men,  another  life  of  beasts, 
another  of  fishes,  atul  another  of  birds"— there 
is  the  T-ife  of  tlie  Artist.  >r  the  iiulter  who  seg- 
nonis  the  worm,  the  \>ov  who  forms  the  dog, 
1  c  jjoticr  who  moulds  thi      jm. 

What  goes  on,  then,  in  '  he  animal  kingdom  is 
this:  The  Bird-life  seizes  upon  the  bird-germ, 
aiul  builds  it  up  into  a  bird,  the  image  of  itself. 
The  Reptile-life  seizes  upon  another  germinal 
sjjcck,  assimilates  surrounding  matter,  and  fash- 
ions it  into  a  reptile.  The  Reptile-life  thussimply 
makes  an  incarnation  of  itself;  the  visible  bird  is 
simply  an  incarnation  of  the  invisible  Bird-life. 

Nnw    we    are     nearing    the   point  where   the 
spiritual  analogy  aijpears.     It  is  a  very  wonderful 
analogy — so  wonderful  that  one  almost  hesitates 
to   put  it  into   words.      Yet  nature  is  reverent  : 
and  it  is  her  voice   to  which   we  listen.     These 
l.nvcr  phenomena  of  life,  she  says,  are   but  an 
allegory.     There  is  another  kind  of  Life  of  which 
Science  as  yet    has  taken   little  cognizance,     li 
obeys  the  same  laws      It  builds  up  an  organism 
into  its  own  form.      It  is  the  Christ-life.     As  the 
Bird-life  builds  up  a  bird,  the  image  of  itself,  so 
the  Christ-life  builds  up  a  Christ,  the  image  of 
Himself.     When  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  the 
natural  process  is  this:  The  Living  Christ  enters 
into  ins  soul.     Development  begins.     The  (juick- 
cning  Life  seizes  upon  the  soul,  a.ssimilates  sur- 
rounding elements,  and  begins  to  fashion  it.     Ac- 
cording to  the  great  Law  of  (^mformity  to  Ty]:* 

this  fashioning  takes  a  specific  form.    It  is  that  of 

the  Artist  who  fashions.     And  all  through  Life 


this  wonderful,  mystical,  glorious,  yet  i)erfectly 
defmile  process,  goes  on  •'  until  Christ  l)e  formed  " 
in  it. 

The  Christian  Life  is  not  a  vague  effort  after 
righleousnes.s— an  ill-defined  pointless  struggle  tor 
an   ill-defined  pointless  end.     Religion  is  no  di- 
sheveled  mass  of   aspiration,  prayer,  and   faith. 
There  is  no  more  mystery  in  Religion,  as  to  its 
processes,  than  in  Biology,      niere  is  much  mys- 
tery in   Biology.     We  know  all  but  nothing  of 
Life  yet—nothing  of  Development.     There  is  the 
same  mystery    in   the  Spiritual    Life.     But    the 
great  lines  are  the  same— as  decided,  as  luminous  ; 
and   thi   laws  of    Natural  and    S|)iritual  are  the 
same— IS  unerring,  as  simple.     Will  everything 
else  in  tne    natural    ^orld  unfold    its  order,  and 
yiehl  to  Science  more  and  more  a  vision  of  har- 
mony, and   Religion— which  should  complement 
and  perfect  all— remain  a  chaos  ?   From  the  stand- 
point of  Revelation  no  truth  is  more  obscure  i!>an 
Conformity  to  Type.      If  science  can  furnish  a 
companion   phenomena  from  an   every-day  pro- 
cess of  the  natural  life,  it  may  at  least  throw  this 
most  mystical  doctrine  of  Christianity  into  think- 
able form.     Is  there  any  fallacy  in  speaking  of  tlie 
Embryology  of   the  New  Life?     Is  the  analogy 
invalid?    Are  there    not   vital   processes  in    the 
Spiritual  as  well  as  in      le  Natural  world?    The 
Bird  being  an  incarnation  of  the  Bird-life,  may 
not  the  Christian  be  a  spiritual  incarnation  of  the 
Christ-life?     And  is  there  not  a  real  justification 
in  the  processes  of   the    New-Birth  for  such  a 
parallel  ? 


FOOTPATHS  IN  THE  AFRICAN  F(mKST. 
From  "  Troiical  Africa." 


IT  may  be  a  surprise  to  the  unenlightened  to 
learn  t'.at  probabl.  no  explorer,  in  forcing 
his  p.is.saj^e  through  Africa,  has  e\  or 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  been  off  some 
beaten  track.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world, 
civilized  or  uncivilized,  is  better  supplied  with 
paths  than  this  unmapped  continent.  E\  ery  vil- 
lage is  connected  wi ill  some  other  iage.  every 
tribe  with  the    ^ext  trilie,   every  sute  with  its 


neighbor,  and  therefore,  with  all  the  rest.  The 
explorer's  business  is  simply  to  select  from  this 
( twork  of  tracks,  keei  a  general  direction,  and 
..  id  on  his  way.  I^t  him  begin  at  Zanzibar, 
plant  his  foot  on  a  native  footpath,  and  set  his 
face  toward  Tanganyika.  In  eight  months  he  will 
be  there.  He  has  simply  to  jjersevere.  From 
\  ciagc  ict  viliag>  he  will  be  lianded  o::  :^:gzagg!n-; 
it  may  he  somt   mes,   t      ivoid  the  impas.sable 


iii:! 


I5« 


I  ill        ,     "'''    "'^"'«  '"  "'^  «""^IS   never 
guulec  solely  by  the  stars,  „ever.  i„  fact.   eavinJ 

m.lts  are  between  h.n,  and  ti.e  sea,  and  Lis  inier- 
m.nable  A.„t,.a.h    .nds  with  a  can..e    c„    t  e 

^;t;i n'r' -''n-  ^--'»^"-'a^^.ia:d;^ 

foot   now  I.y  canoe,  bnt  always  keeping  his  line 

ofv,Ilages,„ntil.oneday,s„.ldenh    he'snin-s     !' 
eabrecv.e  aga.n,  and  his  faithful  ro„>..ide  g„l 

lands  h,m  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Nor  is  there  any  art   in   fi,    li„g  o„t  these  sue 
cessive   villages   with   then      „or  '"';'"- ^"«-- 

linlc^;      II  V  "t'Tcornniunicatin!. 

bnks      lie  n.ust  nnd  then,  out.     A  whole  arn,; 
of  gnuies.  servant      carriers,  soldiers,  and  c 
followers  accompany  hin.  in  his  n.arch.  and    1  ,s 
nondescript  regiment  must  be  fed.     Indian  co 
cassava,  mawen     Leans,   and  bananas-  1  eido 
not  grow  wild  even  in  Afri.a.     livery  mt^   h  J 
>e  bought  and  paid  for  in  cloth  a::Sr^^ 

-^ucdythreedayscan  , «ss  without  a  callhvg 

o  be  made  at  son.e  ^.iII..ge  where  the  necessary 

s-ppbes  can  be  obtained.     A  caravan,  as  a  rX^ 

mt.t  hve  from  hand  to  month,  and  its  nKuht: 
comes  sm,ply  a  regulated   procession  through  . 
cha.n  of  markets-there  are  neither  1..."'  o 
rr  h"  T'r  f '■^'•-'-     ''-'--nds  of  the  V    ag 
through  wh.ch  the  traveler  eats  his  way  ,„ay  net  r 
hav^vctualed  a  caravan  i     ore.     But' witi  t ," 
ch.efs  consent,  which  is  usually  easily  purchased 

nlr    ,r  ^''^"''  "'^"   ^'"^•«^'-  "'>'-k  their 
arders,  the  women   flock  to  the  grinding  stones 
and  basket.uls  of  food  are  swiftly  exchanged  f^; 
nnknow-n  ec,uivalents  in  beads  and  calico. 

The  nat.ve  tracks  are  veritable  footpaths,  never 
over  a  foot  in  breadth,  beaten  as  har.l  as  adLmZ 

and  rutted  beneath  tl.  level  of  the  fores  tT  by 
oen  unes  of   native    traffic.      As    a   rule,     he  e 

of  the  old  Romans,  they  run  straight  on  through 
everything,  ridge  and  mountain  and  valley,  neler 
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shying  at  obstacles,  nor  anywhere  turning  aside  to 

nt;  the.        '  "'""  '''^«^'""^'  «'-i«htforwar 
ness  there  .s  a  smgular  eccentricity  and  indire, 
ness.n  detail.     Although  the  African  Ll     ■ 
on  the  whole  a  bee-Iino.  no  f.f.y  yards  oU  are 
evc-r  straight.     And  the  reason  is  not  far  to   e" 
a   stone  ,s   encountered   no   native  will   eu, 
«l"nk  of  removing  it.      Why  should   he?     1,  , 
easier   to   walk    round    it.     The   next   man    wl  „ 
comes  that  way  will  do  the  same.     He  knows 
a  bunded  men  are  following  him;  he  l.oks  at  th 

f 'ssed  asHle,  but  no ;  he  also  holds  on  his  way     I 

.snot  that  he  resents  the  trouble,  it  is  the  id^Ith 
-wanting.     It  would  no    nore  occur  to  him    h 
-stone  was  a  displaceable  object,  and  that  fo 
he  general  weal  he  might  displace  it,  than    hit  h 
felds,.ar  was  of  the  orthoclase  variety.    Generatio 

.t  would   be  a  very  stony  country   indeed-and     ' 
Afnca  IS  far  from  stony-that  would  wholly  ac 
count  for  the  aggravating  obliqueness  and  fnd  - 
csion   of  the  African  footpath.     Probably    ah 
four  miles,  on  an  average  path,  is  spun  out.  by  a. 
mfinie  series  of  minor  sinuosities   to  five  or  six 

f^elit:  "'""l"'^"'"  '"^^"'■"«'--     Eadi 
a  thoasand  years,  but  to  which   all  clue  hascen- 
"r-  ago  been  lost.     The  leading  cause  probably 
.3  fallen  trees.     When  a  tree  falls  acros.s  a  path  no 
man   ever  removes  it.      As  in  the  case  of   the 
su.ne,  the  native  goes  around  it.     It  is  too  gree„ 
to  burn  .n  his  hut;  before  it  is  dry. and  theE 
ants  have  eaten  it,   the  new  detci;   has  l^^^ 
par  and  parcel  of  the  path.     The  snuller  ir  eg"! 
Jamies,    on   the  other  hand,   represent  the  trees 
and  stumps  of  the  primeval  forest  where  the  track 
was  made  at  first.     But  whatever  the  causl.    1 1 
certain  that  for  persistent  .traightforwardnes^  ir^ 
the  general  and  utter  vacillation  and  irresolution 
•n  the  particular,  the  African  roads  are  unique    n 
engineering.  *"^  '" 
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DANIEL  DEFOE. 

THE  KOUNDKR  OF  TIIK  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

LTHOUGH  the  fame  of  Defoe  now  rests  upon  a  single  work,  which 
is  known  as  the  favorite  of  every  enterprising  boy  who  can  read 
the  EngHsh  language,  Defoe's  labors  extended  over  the  field  of 
politics  as  well  as  that  of  literature.     He  wrote  a  number  of  works 
of  fiction,  two  or  three  of  which  pretend  to  br  circumstantial  ac- 
counts of  historical  occurrences.    Thus,  his  "Journal  of  the  Great 
Plague  in  London  "  tells  the  story  of  that  horriblf  experience  with 
so  much  detail  and  apparent  faithfulness  to  trudi  that  it  would  impose  upon  any 
person  who  was  not  definitely  informed  of  its  fictitious  character.     Another  expen- 
ment  of  this  sort  is  "True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  a  One  Mrs.  Veal,    which 
so  completely  imposed  upon  the  public  mind  that  searching  incpiiries   were  insti- 
tuted to  determine  its  truth,  and  yet  his  one  object  in  telling  the  story  was  to  ob- 
tain a  market  for  an  otherwise  dull  and  unsalable  book,  and  by  this  means  the 
whole  edition  of  "  Drelincourt  in  Debt"  was  successfully  disposed  of.     Hut  it  was 
as  a  political  writer  that  Defoe  was  most  famous  in  his  own  time,  and  in  1702  he 
published  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,    in  which  he 
stated  the  sentiments  of  the  extreme   High-church   Englis  unen  with  bruud  can- 
dor  proposing  to  hang  the  Dissenting  ministers  and  banish  the  people      When  the 
House  of  Commons  pronounced  the  pamphlet  a  libel,  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
pillory, he  coolly  wrote  his  "Ode  to  the  Pillory,"  describing  it  as— 

"The  Hieroglyphic  state  ni.-ichine, 
Condeiuncd  to  punish  fancy  in." 

"The  True-born  Englishman,"  a  poem  defending  William  of  Orange  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  English  public,  was  so  popular  that  eighty  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London.  During  his  long  imprisonment  on  account  ol 
"The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  he  used  his  time  by  writmg  a  number  ot 
books  After  his  release  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  government  and 
received  a  pension.  He  energetically  promoted  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land living  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years  for  this  purpose,  where  his  unpopularity 
was  so  great  that  his  life  was  really  in  danger.  The  large  number  of  his  politica 
.j.„-jg  „^g  py,„  j,f  p^rt  interest,  and  he  will  continue  to  be  known  as  the  immortal 
author^'of  "  Robinson  Crusoe."     This  delightful  book  is  one  of  the  few  that  somc- 
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'  ~~' —  ^^  ^vas  pubiishcti  in  1719 

and  was  so  extraordin- 
arily successful  that  i.)e- 
loo  was  induced  to  write 
numerous  other  storirs 
of  a  somewhat  similar 
character.     He  was.  in 
all.  the    author   of  two 
hundred  and  ten  books 
and    pamphlets.      His 
■•^tyle  is  admirably  sim- 
ple   and    his    Knglish 
pure    and     unpretend- 
"ig-     He   was   the    in- 
ventor of  the   leadintr 
article,    or    the    news- 
letter  of  weekly  com- 
ment on  current  affairs, 
and  possessed  quite  a 
modern   instinct  in  the 
art    of    advertisino. 
When    the    infamoi: 
Jack  Sheppard  was  con- 
demned,   Dc-foe    wrote 
Ills'' Life."  and  induced 
the  highwayman,  stand- 
mgf  under  the  gallows, 
to  send  for  a  copy  and 
^Ichver   it    as   his    last 
speech  and  dying  con- 
fession. 

Defoe  was  the  son 

that  profession,  an.l  was  at  two  pcrSf  of  ll  ir'""""'  *"",  ''«'''<=■)  "»'  to  emer 
ness.     He  died  in  ,;3,,  at  the  ayeTfteventy.        ""'"'^'^'^-^""y  'engaged  in  busi' 


The  FooTi'RiNT  m  the  Sand 
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ROBINSON  CRUSOK  DISCOVERS  THK  FOOTPRINT. 


T  liappened  o.>e  day  about  noon,  going 
toward  my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  sur- 
prised with  tlie  print  of  a  man's  naked 
loot  on  the  siiore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen 
in  the  sand  :  1  stood  like  one  thunder-struck,  or 
xs  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition  :  I  listened,  I 
looked  round  me,  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see 
anvihing  ;  I  went  up  to  a  rising  ground  to  look 
farther ;  I  went  up  the  shore,  and  down  the  shore, 
but  it  was  all  one,  I  could  see  no  other  impression 
but  that  one:  I  went  to  it  again  to  see  if  there 
wire  any  more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be 
my  fancy ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  for 
there  was  exactly  the  very  print  of  a  foot — toes, 
heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot.  How  it  came 
thither  I  knew  not,  nor  could  in  the  least  imagine. 
But  after  innumerable  fluttering  thoughts,  like  a 
man  perfectly  confused,  and  out  of  myself,  I  came 
home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as  we  say, 
the  ground.  I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last 
degree,  looking  behind  me  at  every  two  or  three 
steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancy- 
ing every  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man  ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  describe  how  many  various  shajws  an 
affrighted  imagination  represented  things  to  me 
in ;  how  many  wild  ideas  were  formed  every 
moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange,  unac- 
countable whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the 
way. 

When  I  came  to  my  castle,  for  so  I  think  I 
called  it  ever  after  this,  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pur- 
sued ;  whether  I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  at  first 
contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  called  a  door,  I  can  not  rememlier; 
.  for  never  frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to 
earth,  with  more  terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this 
retreat. 

How  strange  a  chequer-work  of  Providence  is 
the  life  of  man  !  .'\nd  by  what  secret  differing 
springs  are  the  affections  hurried  about,  as  differ- 
ing circumstances  present  1  To-day  we  love  what 
to  morrow  we  hate ;  to-day  we  seek  what  to-mor- 
r<nv  we  shun ;    to-day  we  desire  what  to-morrow 


we  fear — nay,  even  trem!>le  at  the  apprehension 
of.  This  was  exemplified  in  me  at  this  time  in 
the  most  lively  manner  imaginable:  for  I,  whose 
only  affiiction  wxs  that  I  seemed  banished  from 
human  society  ;  that  I  was  alone,  circumscribed 
by  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  from  mankind, 
and  condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life  ;  that 
I  was  as  one  whom  Heaven  thought  not  worthy  to 
be  numbered  among  the  living,  or  to  ap|)ear  among 
the  rest  of  his  creatures  ;  that  to  have  seen  one  of 
my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  rais- 
ing me  from  death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  bles.s- 
ing  that  Heaven  itself,  next  to  the  sui)reme  blessing 
of  salvation,  could  bestow  ;  I  say,  that  I  should 
now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehension  of  seeing  a 
man,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at 
but  the  shadow  or  silent  appearance  of  a  man's 
having  set  his  foot  on  the  island  ! 

Such  is  the  uneven  state  of  human  life;  and  it 
afforded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations 
afterward,  when  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first 
surprise.  I  considered  that  this  was  the  station 
of  life  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  providence  of 
(lod  had  determined  for  me  ;  that  as  I  could  not 
foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom  might  be 
in  all  this,  so  I  was  not  to  dispute  his  sove- 
reignty, who,  as  I  was  his  creature,  had  an  un- 
(loid)ted  right  by  <  roation  to  govern  and  dispose 
of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit  ;  and  who,  as  I 
was  a  creature  who  had  offended  him,  had  like- 
wise a  judicial  right  to  condemn  me  to  what  pun- 
ishment he  thought  fit  ;  and  that  it  was  my  part 
to  submit  to  bear  his  indignation,  because  I  had 
sinned  against  him. 

I  then  reflected  that  Ood,  who  was  not  only 
righteous,  but  onniipotent,  as  he  had  thought  fit 
thus  to  punish  and  afflict  me,  so  he  wxs  able  to 
deliver  me;  that  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it, 
it  was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself 
absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hojH:  in  him, 
pray  to  him,  and  quietly  to  attend  the  dictates 
and  directions  of  his  daily  providence. 
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P0I:T,  NOVKI.IST,  AND  IIISIORIAN. 

]AL TER  SCOTT  was  a  born  teller  of  stories.  It  mattered  yei-> 
little  whether  he  was  talkinj,^  to  his  delighted  mates  in  the  Edin 
biiroh  High  School,  or  writing  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  ot 
"W^iverly,"  or  "The  Life  of  Napoleon."  still  he  was  sim[)ly  telling 
stories  for  the  pleasure  of  audiences  which  went  on  increasing  more 
and  more,  until  he  became  the  writtM*  of  linglish  most  universally 
read,  a  distinction  which  he  now  probably  shares  only  with  Dickens. 
Scott  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1771.  His  father  was  a  man  of  standing  as  an 
attorney,  and  after  studying  at  the  High  School  the  son  entered  the  fathers 
office  as  a  clerk,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i  792.  I  le  was  a  sturdy  boy,  ot  great 
strength  and  endurance,  particularly  as  a  pedestrian,  although  an  accident  had 
mado  him  lame  from  childhood.  When  he  was  eighte(-n  years  old  he  became 
sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  which  office  yielded  him  an  income  of  /300  a  year. 

He  was  married  in  1797  to  Miss  Margaret  Carpenter,  the  daughter  of  a 
French  refu<^ee,  and  the  story  of  their  early  married  lile  m  their  cottage;  at  Lass- 
wade,  on  thC  banks  of  the  l^sk,  is  a  delightful  picture  of  domestic  happiness.  In 
1802  he  published  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  which  gave  him  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  historical  poet.  In  1S03  he  came  to  the  final  nsolution  of 
quitting  his  prof(;ssion.  observing,  "There  was  no  gnsit  love  between  us  at  the 
bcLMnning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  further  accpiaintance.  In  1805 
he  published  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  was  composed  at  the  rate  of  a 
canto  a  week,  and  for  which  he  obtained  /600.  In  1808  appeared  his  "  Mar- 
mion"  which  he  sold  for  /;iooo,  the  extraordinary  success  of  which  induced  him, 
he  says  for  the  first  and  last  time  of  his  life,  to  feel  something  approaching  to 
vanity.  This  was  succeeded  i)y  an  edition  of  Dryden's  works,  in  eighteen  volumes, 
•  ,        .       t-'-j.__: ( 1  i,.,,^*^....   -inrl  J  llf.i  r»f  tlip  niithor.     In  1810  he  com- 

posed   his   "Lady  of   the   Lake,"    which   was  a  great  success,  and  which    has 
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been  characterized  by  some  as  the  finest  specimen  of  his  poetical  genius.  Within 
lour  y(;ars  alter  this  appeared  his  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,"  "  Rokeby,"  and  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles." 

The  fame  of  Byron  now  seemed  likely  to  overshadow  Scott,  and  his  last  poems 
failed,  perhaps  deservedly,  to  win  the  popularity  of  his  earlier  ones.  1  le  therefore 
bei^an  writing  in  prose,  and  published  his  story  of  "Waverly  "  without  attaching 
his  name.  The  novel  was  instandy  successful,  and  for  some  years  he  continued  to 
write  anonymously,  and  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  "Great  Unknown"  was 
eagerly  discussed  in  every  literary  circle.  Following  "Waverly,"  came  in  rapid 
succession  "Guy  Mannering,"  "The  Antiquary,"  "The  Black  Dwarf."  "Old 
Mortality,"  "Heart  of  Midlothian,"  etc.,  about  thirty .  novels   in    all.     They  are 


Sluit's  StI'DY   at   AimoTSFORD, 

mainly  historical,  and  give  a  very  correct  picture  of  the  times  they  represent. 
"The  Monastery"  and  "The  Abbot"  are  concerning  Mary  Queen  of  Scots; 
"  Kenilwordi"  gives  a  fair  picture  of  Mlizabeth's  times;  "The  T'ortunes  of  Nigel" 
gives  the  reign  of  Jam(;s  I;  "Woodstock,"  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth; 
"  Feveril  of  the  Peak,"  the  reign  of  Charles  I!;  "Waverly,"  the  perioil  of  the  Pre- 
tender's attempt  to  secure  the  throne  in  1745  ;  while  "Ivanhoe,"  "The  Talisman," 
and  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  are  concerning  the  Crusaders. 

.Scott  was  now  able  to  gratify  his  ambition  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  landed 
propeft*;.  So,  on  the  banks  of  his  favorite  Tweed,  near  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  he 
piircivis.,M  lii^  estate,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Abbotsford.  Here  his  h?ppy  family 
ipranp:  u'^>  around  him,  and  here  in  1820  he  received  from  George  IV  the  coveted 
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debt  by  his  pen      W  K        '.'"-''  ^°"''^^^'^«"'^Jy  to  work  1    ?-  "  i    u^""-    ''^''"■^■^ 
words-  "R,.    ,  ,'-*^'    """•      His    son- n-law     I  n^bK A       ^.   '-'^■^' '^"<J  several 

--- — Sx€? 
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THE  PARTING  np 
•< 

"     ^^'^V"Marn„on  did  his  troop  Say 
Hchads.,f'    "7"'' •'*"'»'"'""  ride  ^ 

ij  K  ■^'^'  '-•""duct  for  his  hand 

Henea  h  tl.e  roval  seal  and  hand, 

•^nd  Douglas  «ave  a  Kui,],, ; 
Hie  ancient  Karl,  w^ih  stately  .race 
VVould  Clara  on  her  palfrey  p  ace  "' 
:1'  l^fh'^L-  '"  ""  ""derlone  ' 

Mnf  M  '"  '""  "'^'  castle  drew 

H..t  Marm.on  stopped  to  bid  adien.- 

"  Ofrlt  """'^""""^  I  miKht  plai..."  he  said 
s     /u    ^  '''  '■^•''''*-''-''  '<>  stratiL'er  uiiest 
Sent  h.ther  hy  your  king's  hehest        ' 

„VVhde,nTantallon's  towers  Istaid. 
Pan  we  in  friendship  fr.-n^ym    ilu^ ' 
And   noble  Karl,  .eceiveTnv  l.'a  d "'' 
Fn  .    i,'^-'''"'  ■■"""*'  '^""  drew  his  cK,ak 
F<jlded  h.s  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke      ' 

My  manor.,  halls,  and  bowei  sIk,  I  stil! 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign-swill.  '"" 

l<)  each  one  whom  he  lists   iiowe'er 

Vnmeet  to  be  the  owner's  pir        ' 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone 
Horn  turret  to  fonndaUon  .tonV 

And  Bcve,.  shall  in  friendly  gra-s^ 
ThehandofsuchasMarnfionrL'- 


MARMIOir  AND  DOUGLAS. 
Marmion." 

uAn'  !Z'^'' '""'«-•''' he  said,-. 
An     twere  not  for  thy  hoarv  bear,! 

Although  the  meanest  in  her  S^a,"     ' 

May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thvnme 
Arul    Douglas,  more,  i  tell  thee  here 
K  en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride,  ' 

Here  in  thy  h„id.  ,hy  vijis'near 
(Nay  never  look  upon    our  lord 

iieii  tnee,  thou'rt  defied  I 

Andif   housaid'stlnmno   peer 
1"  any  lord  of  Scotland  here*^ 

1  he  Douglas  ir  his  hall!    ' 
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Ix?t  the  portcullis  fall." 

I<<ird  Marmion  turned — wtll  was  his  need— • 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  jjonderousgaie  behin*!  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
Tlie  bars,  debcending,  grazed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  ; 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 


And  shouts  of  loud  defiance  pours, 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 
"Horse!     horse!"     the    Douglas    cried. 

chase!" 
But  soon  he  reineil  his  fury's  pace  : 

"A  royal  mes.senger  he  came. 
Though  most  unwortiiy  ot  thy  name. 
St.  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood  I 
Old  .ige  ne'er  cools  tlu-  Douglas'  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood 

•  lis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried  : 
"Bold  (in  he  si)eak,  and  fairly  ride, 

I  warr."in  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  Niis  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  s;.,wly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 
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mi:lrose 

"The  I.av  ok  thk 


IF  THOU  woiildst  view  fair  Afelrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  i)ale  nioonl.ght ; 
For  the  gay  Iwams  of  lightsome  d&  • 
(•111  but  to  flout  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arche.*;  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white; 

When   the  cold    liirht'a    unnnrtait^   cW^..,.. 

^reamson  the  ruined  central  tower  ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 


ABBKY. 
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Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  th.it  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  g 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 

J  ;icij  View  51.  HaVid'a  iiitiicd  piie  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  m  md  and  4ir ! 


ua^mmfieammi.-. 
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IMF.  to  the  Chief  wh„  in  triumph  advances  ! 
f        1  loi.u  ur  d  and  l>lfs.s'd  l.e  the  evergreen 
line! 

Long  n.ay  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Honnsh    the  shelter  an,!  grace  u(  onr  line? 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 
Karth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Uady  to  bourge<;n,  and  l,roadiy  to  grow. 

While  every  Highland  glen 
i.  n    ,  ^^''l''''  '""■  '*^'""  '''"l^  agon, 
Rodengh  Vich  Alpine  dhi.,  ho  !  icroe  I" 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  I,y  the  fountain 
Vvi     ""r"^V".''^"""^''  '■"  "•'■"'^•'-  t"  Cade  ' 

■"  momuain;'"''  ^"-^ ''^'^W ^^  ^vvry  leaf  on  the 

'^'''shmie'    ''''"    ^■'""■A'l"""'-'    e^"lt    i"    her 

Moor'd  in  the  rifted  n)ck, 

I'roof  to  the  tempest's  shock, 
l-irmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 

Menteith  and  Hreadall.ane,  then. 

r-cho  his  praise  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  I" 
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1  roud  y  our  pilbroch  has  thrilj'd  in  T.len  Fruin 
And  Hannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  rei.li "l 
Glen  LussaiHlRo.s.dhn.  they  are  sm,.ki.gK 

side    "''        ^"''^  '"""""^'  "'-'  ^««^  ""  Jn'r 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
M-L-   ,    ^;""»'' ^hall  lament  our  raid, 
Ih.nk  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe  < 
Ixjnnox  and  I.even-glen 
Slialce  when  they  hear  agen, 
Rodengh  \  uh  Ali.ine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  I" 

Row.  va.ssals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 
^  Mh.it  the  r.webud  that  graces  yon  islands, 

'iwi'ne  1  '"  *  ^'''"''''"'^   ^'■"""^  '^''" 

O  that  some  seedling  gem, 

^yorlhy  such  noble  stem, 
Honor  d   and   bless'd   in    their  sha.l 
grow  ! 

I-oiid  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
..  D  J  »^.'"g  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
Rodengh  V.ch  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1  ieroe  1 


to 


might 
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SOLDIFR, 

"Thk  Lady  of 

OLDIER,  rest  I  thy  warfare  o'er  i 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  break-  ! 

Dream  of  batt'led  fields  no  more 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking.  ' 

in  our  isle  s  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
i' airy  strains  of  music  fall. 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest  !   thv  warfare  o'er 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  : 
SIee|)  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 
Morn  ot  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 


No  nide  sound  shall  roach  thine  ear 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  chami)ing. 
Iriimp  nor  pibroch  summcm  here 


iV/fiic 


t.:ai:,  ;: 


■iT  ^  ,,     1    r.     .    ■.,,  "  •''n'''i'5'>'ii  iiamping; 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 


RKST. 
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At  t^he  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Kiider  sounds  shall  none  be  near 
(.nards  nor  warders  challenge  here- 
Here  s  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  chami.ing. 
Shouting  clans,  or  sciuadrons  stamping. 

IFnntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumb'rous  spells  assail  ye 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  I  the  deer  is  in  his  den; 

Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  bv  thee  I  vine  : 
Slt-ep  I  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen, ' 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lav  dving. 
Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase' is  done. 
Inink  not  of  the  ri'-iir-.^r  s;-.ri 
Kor  at  dawning  to  assad  y'c',' 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 


^■■H  *iW«iT..34W«l  S.!** 
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THE    FISHERMAN'S   FUNERAL. 
"  The  Antk^dary." 


|R.  OldlHick  soon  arrived  before  the  half- 
dozen  cottages  at  Mussel-Crag.  Tliey 
now  had,  in  addition  to  their  usual  S(|ualid 
and  unconirorlahlc  ai)i)earance,  the  melancholy 
attributes  of  the  house  of  mourning.  The  boats 
were  ail  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  and  though  the 
day  was  fine  ai"'  the  season  favorable,  the  chant 
which  is  used  ■■  •  he  fishers  when  at  sea  was  silent, 
as  well  as  the  prattle  of  the  children,  and  the 
shrill  song  of  the  mother  as  she  sits  mending  her 
nets  at  the  door.  A  few  of  the  neighbors — some 
in  their  antique  and  well-saved  suits  of  black, 
others  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  but  all  bearing 
an  expression  of  mournful  sympathy  with  distress 
so  sudden  and  imexpected — stood  gathered  around 
the  door  of  Mucklebackit's  cottage,  waiting  "  till 
the  liody  was  lifted."  As  the  Laird  of  Monk- 
barns  approached  they  made  way  for  him  to  enter, 
duffing  their  hats  and  bonnets  as  he  passed,  with 
an  air  of  melancholy  courtesy,  and  he  returned 
their  salutes  in  the  same  manner. 

Inside  the  cottage  the  body  was  laid  within  the 
wooden  bedstead  which  the  young  fisher  had  occu- 
pied while  alive.  At  a  little  distance  stood  the 
father,  whose  rugged,  weather-beaten,  counte- 
nance, shaded  by  his  grizzled  hair,  had  faced 
many  a  stormy  night  and  night  like  day.  Ho 
wiisajiparenlly  revolving  his  loss  in  his  mind,  with 
th.-it  stony  feeling  of  i)ainful  grief  i)eculiar  to  harsh 
and  rough  characters  which  almost  breaks  forth 
into  hatred  against  the  world  and  all  that  remain 
in  it  after  the  beloved  object  is  withdrawn.  The 
old  man  had  made  the  most  desi»erate  efforts  to 
save  his  son,  and  h-td  been  withheld  only  by  main 
force  from  renewing  them  at  a  moment  when, 
without  any  possibility  of  assisting  the  sufferer,  he 
must  himself  have  perished.  All  this  apjjarently 
was  boiling  in  his  recollection.  His  glance  was 
directed  sidelong  toward  the  coffin,  as  an  object 
on  which  he  could  not  steadfiistly  look,  and  yet 
from  which  he  coidd  not  withdraw  his  eyes.  His 
answers  to  the  questions  which  were  occasionally 
put  to  him  were  brief,  harsh,  and  almost  fierce. 

His  family  had  not  yet  dared  to  address  to  him 
I  word  either  of  sympathy  or  consolation.     His 


masculine  wife,  vimgo  as  she  was,  and  absolutely 
mistress  of  the  family,  as  she  justly  boasted  her- 
silf,  on  all  ordinary  occxsiims,  was  by  this  great 
loss  terrified  into  silence  and  submission,  and 
com|)elled  to  hide  from  her  husband's  ol)scrvation 
the  bursts  of  her  female  sorrow.  As  In-  had  rejected 
food  ever  since  the  disaster  had  happened,  not 
daring  to  approach  him,  she  had  that  morning, 
with  affectionate  artifice,  employed  the  yotingest 
and  favorite  child  to  present  her  husband  with 
some  nourishment.  His  first  action  wastoptishit 
from  him  with  an  angry  violence  that  frightened 
the  child  ;  his  next  was  to  snatch  up  the  boy,  and 
devt)ur  him  with  kisses.  "  Ye  '11  be  a  braw  lellow 
•an'  ye  be  spared,  Patie;  but  ye '11  never — v.vct 
can  be — what  he  was  to  me  I  He  has  sailed  his 
coble  wi'  me  since  he  was  ten  yearsauld,  and  there 
was  na  the  like  o'  him  drew  a  net  betwixt  this  and 
Huchanness.  They  say  folks  maun  submit ;  I  will 
try."  And  he  had  been  silent  from  that  moment 
until  compelled  to  answer  necessary  (piestions. 

In  another  corner  of  the  cott.age,  her  face  cov- 
ered by  her  apron  which  she  had  flung  over  it,  sat 
the  mother, — the  nature  of  her  grief  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  wringing  of  her  hands  and  the 
convulsive  agitations  of  her  bosom  which  the  cov- 
ering could  not  conceal.  Two  of  her  gossii)s, 
officiously  whispering  into  her  ear  the  common- 
place topic  of  resignation  under  irremediable  mis- 
fortune, seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavoring  to 
stem  the  grief  which  they  could  not  console.  The 
sorrow  of  the  children  was  mingled  with  woniler 
at  the  preparations  they  beheld  around  them,  and 
at  tlie  unwonted  dis])lay  of  wheaten  bread  and  wine 
which  the  poorest  |)easant  or  fisher  offers  to  his 
guests  on  these  mournful  occasions ;  and  thus  their 
grief  for  their  brother's  death  was  almost  already 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  splendor  of  his  funeral. 

Hut  the  figure  of  the  old  grandmother  was  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  sorrowing  grou|).  Seated 
on  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  usual  air  of 
ai)athy  and  want  of  interest  in  what  surrounded 
her,  she  seemed  every  now  and  then  mechanically 
to  resume  the  motion  of  twirling  her  spindle  hen 
to  look  toward  her  bosom  for  the  distaff,  although 
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boti,  had  been  laid  aside.     She  would  then  cast 
her  eyes  ahout,  as  if  surprised  at  mi.s.sing  the  usual 
m,.lernc.us  of  her  industry,  and  appear  ntru,  k  at 
the   black  color  of  the  gown  in  wh.ch  they  had 
dressed  her,  and  embarrassed  by  the  number  of 
|«rsons  by  whom   she  was   surn-unded.     Then 
finalls,  she  w.uld  raise  her  head  with  a  ghasti; 
look  and  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  l^-d  «hich  con- 
tained the  coftin  of  her  grandson,  a.  if  she  had  at 
once,  and   for   tl,o  first  tin.e,  acquired  sense  to 
comprehend   her  inexpressible   calamity.     'I'hese 


At  this  moment  the  .  lergym.M  entered  Ue  oi 
'-•ge.  He  had  no  sooner  reeved  the  mute  and 
luclancholy  salutation  of  the  cnm,«ny  wl  ,„  a 
contained,  than  he  edged  himself  toward  th,-  un 
<ortun.,e  father,  and  seemed  to  end.  .or  t..  !uJe 
m  a  ew  words  of  indolence  or  of  consola,.,,,, 
iJut  the  (,!d  man  was  as  yet  Incapable  of  receive  ■ 

either.     He  nodded,  h.nvever.  grufllv.  and  sh,„  . 

theclergymar/.  hand  in  acknowledgment  of  h. 

good  intenti..ns  J  b..t  wa.s  either  unable  or  unwil 

Img  to  make  any  verbal  repiv .     The  minister  nex. 


alternate  feelings  of  vmbarra.ssment,  wonder,  and 
gr.ef  seemed  lo  succeed  each  ..ther  more  than  once 
upon    Vr  torpid  features.     U„t  she  spoke  not  a 
word,  ne.ther  ha,l  she  shed  a  tear;  nordid  one  of 
the  famdy  understand,  either  from  look  or  expre.- 
s.on.  to  what  extent  she  comprehended  the  uncom- 
mon bustle  around   her.      There  she  sat  anu.ng 
the  funeral  assend.ly  like  a  link  between  the  sur- 
viving mourners  and  the  dead  corpse  which  they 
bewaded-a  being  in  whom  the  light  of  existence 
was  already  obscured  by  the  encroaching  shadows 
yi  death. 
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passed  to  the  mother,  moving  along  the  floor  as 
sl..wly   sdently.  and  gradually  as  if  he  was  afraid 
I'at  the  ground    would,    like   unsafe  ice,   break 
beneath  his  feet,  or  that  the  first  echo  of  a  foot- 
^tep  was  t.)  dissolve  some  magic  si«.<ll.  and  plunge 
'he  hut,  with  ad  its  inmates,  into  a  subterranean 
abyss.      I  he  tenor  of  what  he  had  .said  to  the  poor 
woman  could  only  be  judged  by  her  answers  as, 
half-stmal  by  .sobs  ill-repres.sc-d.  and  by  the  cover: 
.ng  which  she  still  kept  over  her  countenance,  she 
faintly  answered,  at  each  nans.,  in  h;.  ..>..„„j._ 
•'  Ves,  sir,  yesl     Ve're  very  gude-iye're  v^r, 
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,ndc  I  Nae  d>  at,  nae  doubt  I  J  i  our  duty  to 
bubmitl  But,  U  dear  1  My  poor  Steenie  1  the 
l)ride  o'  my  very  heart,  that  was  sac  handsome  and 
comely  J  and  a  help  to  his  family  and  a  comfort 
to  us  a',  and  a  pleasure  to  a*  that  lookit  on  him  I 
O  my  bairii  !  my  bairn  !  my  bairn  I  what  is 
ih  11  lying  th  t^*'?  and  eh  I  what  for  am  I  h  10 
greet  for  ye  I  " 

ITiere  was  no  contending  with  this  burst  of 
stjirow  and  natural  affection.  01dl>iick  had  re- 
course  to  his  snuff-box  to  conceal  the  tears  which, 
despite  his  caustic  temiKir,  were  apt  to  start  on 
such  orcasioris.  The  female  attendants  wIiis|K'red, 
and  the  men  held  their  bonnets  toth-  ir  faces,  and 
spoke  apart  with  each  other 

Mr.  Oldbuck  observed  to  the  clergyman  that  it 
was  time  to  proceed  with  the  crcinou  The 
father  was  incapable  of  giving  di  ns,  but  the 

nearest  relations  of  the  family  raa>  gn  to  the 

cariicnter— who  in  such  cases  gi  irough  the 
duty  of  the  undertaker — to  proceeci  vwth  his  office. 
The  creak  of  the  screw-nails  presently  announced 
that  the  hi  of  tlic  last  mansion  of  mortality  wxs 
in  the  act  of  being  secured  above  lis  tenant.     , 

The  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  and  sujjported 
upon  hand-spikes  by  the  nearest  relatives,  row 
only  awaited  the  father  to  support  the  head,  .^s 


is  customary.  Two  or  three  of  these  privileged 
|)crsons  spok  to  him,  bu  he  answered  only  liy 
shaking  his  hand  and  his  head  in  token  of  refusal. 
With  better  intention  than  juilgment  the  friends, 
who  considered  this  an  act  of  duly  tm  the  part  of 
the  living,  and  "f  decency  towards  the  deceased, 
would  have  prot>  (led  to  enforce  their  request  had 
not  Oldbuck  interfered  between  the  tlistressed 
father  and  his  well-nuaning  tormentors,  and  in- 
formed them  that  he  himself,  landlord  and  master 
to  the  deceased,  would  "carry  his  head  to  the 

grave."     . 

The  sad  procession  now  moved  slowly  forward, 
preceded  by  bead'  s  or  saulies,  with  tiieir  batons, 
miserable-looking  old  men,  tottering  as  if  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  to  which  they  were  marshalling 
another,  and  clad,  according  to  Scottiib  guise, 
with  threadbare  black  coats  and  hunting-caps  dec- 
orated with  rusty  crape.  Tlie  procession  to  the 
churchyard.atabout  half  a  mile  distant,  was  made 
with  the  mournful  solemnity  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  body  was  consigned  to  its  parent 
earth ;  and  when  the  labor  of  the  grave-diggers 
had  filled  up  the  trench,  and  covered  it  with  fresh 
sod,  Mr.  Oldbuck,  taking  his  hat  off,  saluted  the 
assistants,  who  had  stood  by  in  mournful  silence, 
and  with  that  adieu  dis|)ersed  the  mourners. 


-•o^c- 


THE  NECESSITY  AND 
From  a  LErrKK 

RELY  upon  it  that  you  are  now  working 
hard  in  the  classical  mine,  getting  out  the 
rubbish  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  i)reparing 
yourself  to  collect  the  ore.  I  can  not  too  much 
impress  upon  your  mind  that  Aifiorisihe  condition 
which  God  has  imposed  on  us  in  every  station  of 
life,— there  is  nothing  worth  having  that  can  be 
liad  without  it,  from  the  bread  which  the  jieasant 
wins  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  the  sports  by 
whirh  the  rich  man  must  get  rid  of  his  cnniii. 
The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  that  the  i)oor 
man  labors  to  get  a  dinner  to  his  apiietite,  the 
rich  man  to  get  an  apjictite  to  his  dinner.  As  for 
knowledge,  it  can  no  more  i>e  planted  in  ihc 
human  mind  without  labor  than  a  field  of  wheat 


DIGNITY   OF   LABOR. 
TO  His  Son. 

can  Ijc  produced  without  the  previous  use  of  the 
plough.  There  is,  indeed,  this  great  difference, 
that  chance  or  circimistances  may  so  cause  it  that 
another  shall  reap  what  the  farmer  sows;  but  no 
man  can  be  deprived,  whether  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, of  the  fruits  of  his  own  studies;  and  the 
liberal  and  extemled  acipiisitions  of  knowledge 
which  he  makes  are  all  for  his  own  use.  I^bor, 
my  dear  boy,  therefore,  and  imjjrove  the  time. 
In  youth  our  stejw  are  light,  and  our  minds  are 
ductile,  and  knowletlge  is  easily  laid  up.  Hut  if 
we  neglect  our  sjiring,  our  summer  v/ill  be  use- 
less and  contemptible,  our  harvest  will  l)e  chaff, 
and  the  wtnlci  ol  out  oiij  age  iinrespcf.lcd  and 
desolate. 
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HEY  were  soon   Ja„„ched  on  the  princelv 
I      bosom  of  the  broad  Than,es,  upo     S 

''Ther  rrtt"^'"'"''"'"^"'-^'^^^^-^- 
-ive.e,.sa.;^;^,:::rB;:^!:^:r'"^^^ 

heaven,  and   lip  tk,.  'y'li,        [he  sun  in 

I  lie  one  will  Ji„i,t  ...   ,„  ^ 
enonsh/'saidBlonn.M^'d  ',°  '^."■™""'^'>  '»" 

K  there  a  little  f,ster  r  V  ,    ''"  "°°'<'  "!«: 

"  A„H  .1.  ,  "  "'"^'^  i^'*  "tie." 

And  this  IS  all  tlioii  lliink'si  .11  ,1. 
all  thon  deem'st  the  „se  1    ,1     i.  "  ""'"• 

and  the  king  of  r,Ve„  1,°  ,  *"'?  °^  ='™™« 
ca..iffs  a,  thyself  :;■„;'  „ftac"  "'"  ""^ 
i°..rney  of  courtly  cerenU^  .'     '"  "'"■'  '"  '<"= 

and  .heTI,a.;es,r.  ori'^of^Zilr"  '"?"" 
I  have  no  great  nrind  to  go  and  »?  T  "  "' 

theti'-.^r^'-^^i-'^-t'i:? 

atr.  o  'lab  r  r:L'°  T  "  '^  ?"  ™-e=  »- 
lies  at  the  s,aU  aT  " 'h°  ■'":'  '""  "'"""''^  '""^■' 
take  water  "  ""'"">'  "'"'  about  to 

the'VllwatrJn^^Xy'atS  ■""".:"  *^ 

l^^jriSi-ir""'^"^-- 
trrz:''r''-™'--"'-""'^ 

redm,:  as" ':,t !°;  '""^1«"'"S  "-h  part  of  her 

;^;o>=.pe;:i"^^^^^^ 
™?rra,rgiTr:.::;;*irtr 

forth  a|,h„„,h,,,,,^,„.,,^^J;_^^«»-o„,,,,g 

By  my  faith,  this  bodes  us  no  good  .  "  said 
Blonn  ;  "  „  „,„st  be  some  perilous  cLe  nutst.^ 

r:errb::rprr;""'°'--'^-  "'^^ 

what  we  have  s«:''  "*"'"■  """  ""  ""  '"' 
"Tell  the  earl  what  we  have  seen  I  "  sai.l  w.i 

•er ;  "why,  what  have  ,ve. seen  b«  a  boa,  T^d 
men  w„h  scarlet  jerkins  aud  halberds t  'tWr 


''"'In';:;::.?;;;;  r--.  -« -"  hi,„  „.„, 
.o.™dT;aTdi'!rcrv'"''°^''°^=p"'w 

PHncipalon^'lSarorLfn^r™''''^' 

•ance,  by  his  cautious  7'  """'^''  "'"■  «!"=■ 
they  approached  egat'e  Of  ;r  =7""""'°"'-  ^' 
-«ea„t  porters  told^'It' ;r;'~;,;;7^ '^^ 

the  Ea^rl  o    Sussex    Z  T"  "^'"'h' "an,e  of 

:i-....-h:c-r:;;L;:-^^^^^^^^^^ 
Bii'i"'''.,D!,°'ir " ""'""  "'^'■"-."-id 

»  take  boat  a^dreS""""'"  *""''"-• '" 

the';*:  "L'Cdl?"™'"™'^''"'''" -•■'«- 

ans':iedVo"„r''""'™'''^>-*=">a«3l'' 

"And  thou,"  said  Walter   ■■„,,, j 

of  the  sudden      r  h,,..  ,    "" '""'ed  coward 

iiuucii.     1  have  seen  thee  face  Inir  ,. 

of  shag-headed  Irish  kernes  to  tl  v  „        ,         '" 

•hen.,  and  now  thou  „,„«     bhn    and  ™  b"l  °' 

simn  the  frown  of  a  fair  lady  I"  ^    '""'  •" 

CVtolrS  ,',;°  ^■*'  °'»--'  -d  ..shers 

l>y  the  banZf  g  ml'  1     "■  """*^  "'-^  """W 

aim  oi  gentlemen  pens  oners      Afff>rfU- 
amid  a  crowd  of  lords  and  ladies   vet  si^d  J 

around  Iier  that  she  conid  see  Zl  fl  ''°''^ 

sides,  came  Elizabeth  herse  f      I        'T  °"  '" 
of  womanhood  and  in  the      n  '".  ''''  '^^'™^ 

sovereign  was  died  Z     .  ^  "''  *'^  "'^^^  '"  ^ 

lowest  rank  of  Hfe  h  '     ?'  '"'  "'^^'  "°"'d  in  the 
figure,  joined  to  a        f-     '"  ^••"'^■"dged  a  noble 

i^ad';:3:;:::^;:r::;r7r"^^"^'-^^ 

'     ■  >^^  aj)j,iuached   so  near  the 
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person  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  he  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  line  of  warders  permitted,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  the   present   opuortunity.     His 
companion,   on   the  contrary,  kept  pulling  him 
i)acliv.ard,  till  Walter  shook  him  off  impatiently 
and  let  his  rich  cloak  drop  carelessly  from  one 
shoulder, — a  natural  action,  which  served,  how- 
ever, to  display  to  the  best  advantage  his  well-pro- 
portioned person.     Unbonneiingat  the  same  time, 
he  fixed  his  eager  gaze  on  the  queen's  approach 
with  a  mixture  cf  respectful  curiosity  and  modest 
yet  ardent  admiration,  which  suited  so  well  with 
his  fine  features,  that  the  warders,  struck  with  his 
rich  attire  and  noble  countenance,  suffered  him  to 
approach  the  ground  over  which  the  queen  was  to 
pass  somewhat  closer  than  was  permitted  to  ordi- 
nary spectators.    Thus  the  adventurous  youth  stood 
full  in  Elizabeth's  eye, — an  eye  never  indifferent 
to  the  admiration  which  she  deservedly  excited 
among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions  of 
external  form  which  chanced  to  distinguish  any 
of  her  courtiers.     Accordingly,  she  fixed  her  keen 
glance  on  the  youth,  as  she  approached  the  place 
where  he  stood,  with  a  look  in  which  surprise  at 
his  boldness  seemed  tc  be  unmingled  with  resent- 
ment, v.'hile  a  trifling  accident  happened  which 
attracted    her   attention    toward   him    yet   more 
strongly.     The  night  had  been  rainy,   and  just 
where  the  young  gentleman  stood  a  small  quantity 
of  nuid  interrujited  the  queen's  passage.     As  she 
hesitated   to   pass   on,  the   gallant,  throwing  his 
cloak  from  his  sioulders,  laid  it  on  the  miry  spot, 
so  as  to  insure   her  stepping   over   it   dry-shod. 
Elizabeth  looked  at  the  young  man,  who  accom- 
panied this  act  of  devoted  courtesy  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  and  a  blush  that  overspread  his 
whole  countenance.     T!ie   queen  was   confused, 
and  blushed  in  her  turn,  nodded  her  head,  hastily 
passed  on,  and  embarked  in  her  barge  without 
saying  a  word. 

"Come  along,  sir  coxbomb,"  said  Blount; 
"  your  gay  cloak  will  need  the  brush  to-day,  I 
wot.  Nay,  if  you  had  meant  to  make  a  footcloth 
of  your  mantle,  better  have  kept  Tracy's  old  drab- 
de-bure,  which  despises  all  colors." 

"  This  cloak,"  said  the  youth,  taking  it  up  and 
folding  ic,  "shall  never  be  bruslied  while  in  my 
possession." 


'  \nd  that  will  not  be  long;  if  you  learn  not  a 
little  more  economy,  we  shall  h.ivt  you  in  cuer/o 
soon,  as  the  Spaniard  says." 

Their  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by  one  of 
the  band  of  pensioners. 

"  I  was  sent,"  said  he,  after  looking  at  them 
attentively,  "  to  a  gentleman  who  hath  no  cloak, 
or  a  muddy  one.  You,  sir,  I  think,"  addressing 
the  young  cavalier,  "  are  the  man  ;  you  will  please 
to  follow  me." 

"He  is  ill  attendar,  »  on  me,"  said  Blount; 
"  on  me,  the  noble  liarl  of  Sussex's  master  of 
horse.'' 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  answered  the 
messenger;  "my  orders  are  directly  from  her 
majesty,  and  concern  this  gentleman  only." 

So  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by  Walter, 
leaving  the  others  behind, — Blount's  eyes  almost 
starting  from  his  head  with  the  excess  of  his  aston- 
ishment. At  length  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  ex- 
clamation,— "Who  the  good  jere  would  have 
thought  this?" — and,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
mysterious  air,  he  walked  to  his  own  boat,  em- 
barked, and  returned  to  Deptford. 

The  young  cavalier  was,  in  the  meanwhile, 
guided  to  the  water  side  by  the  pensioner,  who 
showed  him  considerable  respect, — a  circumstance 
which,  to  persons  in  his  situation,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  augury  of  no  small  consequence. 
He  ushered  him  into  one  of  the  wherries  which 
lay  ready  to  attend  the  queen's  barge,  which  was 
already  proceeding  up  the  river  with  the  advan- 
tage of  that  flood-tide  of  which,  in  the  course  of 
their  descent,  Blount  had  complained  to  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  two  rowers  used  their  oars  with  such  expe- 
dition, at  the  signal  of  the  gentleman  pensioner, 
that  they  very  soon  brought  their  little  skiff  under 
the  stern  of  the  queen's  boat,  where  she  sat  be- 
neath an  awning,  attenr'cd  by  two  or  three  ladies 
and  the  nobles  of  her  household.  She  looked 
more  than  once  at  the  wherry  in  which  the  young 
adventurer  was  seated,  spoke  to  those  around  her, 
and  seemed  tc  laugh.  At  length,  one  of  the  at- 
tendants, by  the  queen's  order  apparently,  made  a 
sign  for  the  wherry  to  come  .ilongside,  and  the 
young  man  was  desired  to  step  from  his  own  skiff 
into  the  queen's  barge,  which  he  performed  with 
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graceful  ag.lity  at  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  and 
was  brought   aft   to   the  queen's   presence,-the 
wherry  at  the  same  time  dropping  into  the  rear. 
1  he  youth  imderwent  the  gaze  of  majesty  not  the 
less  gracefully  that  his  self-possession  ^^as  min-jed 
with  embarrassment.      The  mudded   cloak   still 
hung  upon  his  arm,  and  formed  the  natural  topic 
with  which  thequeen  introduced  the  conversation 
"You  have  this  day  spoiled  a  gay  mantle  in  our 
behalf,  young  man.     We  thank  you  for  your  ser- 
vice, though  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  unusual, 
and  something  bold." 

^^"  In  a  sovereign's  need,"  answered  the  youth, 
It  is  each  liegeman's  duty  to  be  bold." 
"That  was  well  said,  my  lord  !"  said'the  queen 
turning  to  a  grave  person  who  sat  by  her,  and 
answered  with  a  grave  inclination  of  the  head 
and  something  of  a   mumbled  assent.      "Well' 
young  man,  your  gallantry  shall  not  go   urre- 
warded.      Go   to   the  wardrobe-keeper,  and 'he 
shall  have  orders  to  supply  the  suit  which  you 
have  cast  away  in  our  service.     Thou  shalt  ha^•e  a 
suit,  and  that  of  the  newest  cut,  I  promise  thee 
on  the  word  oi  a  princess." 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Walter,  hesi- 
tating, "  It  is  not  for  so  humble  a  servant  of  your 
majesty  to  measure  out  your  bounties;    but  if  it 

became  me  to  choose" 

"Thou  wouldst  have  gold,  I  warrant  me,"  said 


he  queen,  interrupting  him;  "fie,  young  man  - 
I  take  shame  to  say  that,  in  oui  capital,  such  an-1 
so  various  are  the  means  of  thriftless  folly,  to  give 
gold  to  youth  is  giving  fuel  to  fire,  and  furnishing, 
them  with  the  means  of  self-destruction.  If  I  U,', 
and  reign,  these  means  of  unchristian  excess  siiail 
be  abridged.      Yet  thou  mayest  be  poor,"  she 

^  added,  "or  thy  parents  may  be It  .shall  be 

I  gold   If  thou  wilt;    but  thou  Shalt  an.swer  to  me 
I  for  the  use  on  't." 

Walter  waited  patiently  until  the  queen  had 
done,  and  then  modestly  assured  her  tlwt  Kold 
was  still  less  in  his  wish  than  the  raiment  '.er 
majesty  had  before  offered. 

"How,  boy  !  "  said  the  queen  ;  "  neither  gold 
nor  garment?  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  of 
me,  then?" 

"Only  permission,  ma^am,-if  it  is  not  asking 
too  high  an  honor,_p...mission  io  wear  the  cloak 
which  did  you  this  trifling  service." 

"Peimission  to  wear  thine  own  cloak,  thou 
silly  boy!"  said  the  queen. 

"It  is  no  longer  mine,"  said  Walter;  'when 
your  majesty's  foot  touched  it,  it  became  a  mantle 
ht  for  a  prince,  but  far  too  rich  a  one  for  its 
former  owner." 

The  queen  again  blushed,  and  endeavored  to 
cover,  by  laughing,  a  slight  degree  of  not  unpleas- 
ing  surprise  and  confusion. 


..o^o- 


THE  STORMING  OF  FRONT-DE-BOiUF'S  CASTLE 
Frovi  "Ivanhoe." 
ND  I  must  lie  here  like  abed-ridden  monk," 


__  exclaimed  Ivanhoe,  "  while  the  game  that 
gives  me  freedom  or  death  is  played  out 
by  the  hands  of  others !  Look  from  the  window 
once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that  you 
are  not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath.  Look 
out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance  to 
the  storm. 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  inter- 
val she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Rebecca 
again  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  herself 
however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath.      ' 

"What  dost  thou  see,   Rebecca?"  again   de- 
.mandrd  the  wounded  knight, 


so 


>o;v 


"  Nothing  but   the  cloud  of  arrows 
thick  as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hid,- 
men  who  shoot  them." 

"That  can  not  endure,"  .said  Ivanhoe;  "if 
they  press  not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure 
force  of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little 
against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the 
Knight  of  the  Fette.lock,  fair  Rebecca,  and  see 
how  he  bears  himself;  for  as  the  leader  is  so  will 
the  followers  be." 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 
he'lJ'^'lT'"  I"  '''''™^^  ^^^"hoe;    "does 
h.^hit7"  '""  "'"^  '^''  ^'"^   ^'"- 
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"He  blenches  not!  he  blenches  not!"  said 
RL'iecca;  "  I  hce  him  now;  he  leads  a  body  of 
men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican. 
They  p'"ll  down  the  pilt.5  and  palisades,  they  hew 
down  the  barriers  with  axer.  His  high  black 
plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng  like  a  raven 
over  the  field  of  the  slain.  They  have  made  a 
bre.ich  in  the  barriers — they  rush  on — they  are 
thrust  back  !— Front-de-lJoeuf  heads  the  de- 
fenders; I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press. 
—They  th>ong  again  to  the  breach,  and  the  pass  is 
disputed  hand  to  hand  and  nun  to  man.  God  of 
Jacob  I  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides— the 
conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds  1  " 
She  turned  her  head  fr'im  the  lattice  as  if 
unable  longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivanhoe, 
mistaking  the  cause  of  her  retiring ;  "  the  archery 
must  in  some  deg"ee  have  ceased,  since  they  are 
now  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Look  again;  there 
is  now  less  danger." 

Rebecca  again  looked  forth  and  almost  imme- 
diately exclaimed — 'Holy  Prophets  of  the  Law! 
Front-de-Boeuf  and  the  Black  Knighi  fight  hand 
to  hand  in  the  breach  amid  the  roar  of  their 
lollowers,  who  watch  the  jjrogress  of  the  strife. 
Heaven  strike  with  those  who  strike  for  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  captive!"  She  then 
uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed — "He  is 
down!  he  is  down  !  " 

"Who  is  down?"  cried  Ivanhoe;  "for  our 
dear  Lady's  sake,  tell  me  which  has  fallen  ?  " 

"The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca, 
faintly;  then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful 
eagerness — "But  no — but  no!  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  be  blessed  !  he  is  on  foot  again, 
and  fights  as  if  there  were  twenty  men's  strength 
in  his  single  arm.  His  sword  is  broken — he 
snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front- 
de-Boeufwith  blow  on  blow.  The  giant  stoops 
and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the 
woodman — he  falls — he  falls  !  " 

"  Front-de-Ea;uf?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 
"  Front-de-Boeuf !  "  answered  the  Jewess.  "  His 
men  rush  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty 
Templar ;  their  united  force  compels  the  champion 
••£>  pause.  Thcv  draff  Front-de-Brenf  within  the 
walls," 


"The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have 
they  not  ?"  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  They  have— they  have  !  "  exclaimed  Rebecca,; 
"  and  they  press  the  besieged  hard  upon  the  outer 
wall.  Some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like  bees, 
and  endeavor  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  other.  .  .  Down  go  stones,  beams,  and , 
trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads ;  and  as  fast  as  they 
bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fiesh  men  sujjply 
their  places  in  the  assault.  Great  God  '  hast  thou 
given  men  thine  own  image  that  it  should  be  thus 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  !  " 
"Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe,  "this  is 
no  time  for  '=uch  thoughts.  Who  yield  ?  Who 
push  them  away  ?  ' ' 

"The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied 
Rebecca,  shuddering ;  "the  soldiers  lie  groveling 
under  them  like  crushed  reptiles.  The  besieged 
have  the  better." 

"Saint  George  strike  for  us  !  "  exclaimed  the 
knight.     "  Do  the  false  yeomen  give  way  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Rebecca ;  ' '  they  bear  them- 
selves right  yeomanly.  The  Black  Knight  ap- 
proaches the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the 
thundering  blows  which  he  deals  you  may  hear 
above  all  the  din  and  shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones 
and  beams  are  hailed  down  upon  the  bold  cham- 
pion—he legards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were 
thistledown  or  feathers." 

"  By  Saint  Joan  of  Acie,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising 
himself  joyfully  on  his  couch,  "  methought  there 
was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such 
a  deed  I" 

"The  postern  gate  shakes, ' '  con  tinned  Rebecca ; 
"it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows;  they 
rush  in— the  out-work  is  won.  O  God  !  they  hurl 
the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw 
them  into  the  moat !  O  men,— if  indeed  ye  be 
men, — spare  them  that  can  resist  no  longer !  " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates 
with  the  castle— have  they  won  that  pass?"  ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe. 

"No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has 
destroyed  the  plank  on  which  they  crossed.  Few 
of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle; 
the  shrieks  and  the  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the 
fate  of  the  others.  Alas  !  I  see  it  is  still  mor 
Uifitcult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle." 
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)areiootea  Doy  and  eirl  in   the  "^(-r^^^f.-     f  c- "'"i  '"V  '  "'"-'  ^^ery 

to-day  fares  a  little  better    ZVl  ^^ /"^^'^nd  and  America 

,  ,         beca.L  Charles  Dfckens^vVoTe  '  '""'  "'^^  ""'  "^^'^  P"d^-^^ 

distress ;  but  surely  the  man  who  has  w  ou<  ht  d?isX"  '°  '^^"  f '^-^^^  -suffering^.nd 

or  lectunno,  or  scoldin.^.  but  by  the  nTost  X  i 't^f,     I    ^T'  "°'  ^^  ^^™^^^^  pread,in^. 

[juage -certainly  he  may  be  counted  one  of    f  ?''"  '^''"'''  ^^''■'"^^"  '""  any  Jan' 

Charles  Dickens  wis  the  so    of  a  derk   n  I^F  ^"vT  '"  ^"'"^^"  P^^^^-'^- 

ofl.tde  ability  and  no  means  whose  famiv...ff  the  Lng  hsh  navy  pay- office?  a  man 
portrait  his  son  has  drawn  as  Mr  M^.  ^be        TI^  ^J  1"  ""P'-'^-'dence.  and  whose 
•debt  m  die  Marshalsea  prison,  and  h  Xiilv'ev,?"  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"ally  confined  for 
poverty.     Charles  was  imp]o;ed  betu^n  d  e  Zr  '^'^  ^'r^'^''^''  °^  ^^^^e 

labels  on  blackino-  boxes  at  vvhlrhH-c^  ^  ''^.  "'"^  ''^"^^  ^^'even  in  pasting 
week.  He  beganlhus  ea^; 'to  p  a  tise  theLtT'"'""  -'^  ^•^'""^^  ^''^  ^"^^^^S^t 
diat  name  can  be  given  to  \he  mak  m'  up\^d 'L  ^  •"  '^  ^^''  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^ 

compamons  in  the  warehouse.  A  smill  Lacv  '  ^  ?^  '"^agmat.ve  stories  to  his 
Charles  was  sent  to  school.     He  was  kt  -"^-^  somewhat  relieved  the  family,  and 
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encd  form  of  a  name  given  in  sport  to  a  younger  brother,  in  allusion  to  the 
son  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  first  "Moses,"  it  became  "Hoses,"  and  then 
'"Boz."  The  sketches  were  well  received,  atid  at  the  end  ot  the  year  the  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  engaged  him  to  continue  them  in  that  paper,  where  they  attracted 
much  attention.  In  1836  they  were  published  collectively  in  two  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  Cruikshank. 

About  this  time,  at  the 
invitation  of  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Dickens  began  writing 
"The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Pickwick  Club." 

The  first  numl)ers  were 
not  successful,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Sam  Weller  gained 
many  r^  -'  jrs,  and  the  audior 
was  soon  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  day.  Before 
the  completion  of  "  Pickwick," 
"Oliver  Twist"  was  begun  in 
Bentleys  Mao-azcue.  "Pick- 
wick "  appeared  in  book  form 
in  1837,  "Oliver  Twist"  in 
1838,  and  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  "  in  1839.  Under  the  gen- 
eral tide  of  "  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock,"  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  "  and  "  Barna- 
by  Rudge"  were  published 
in  monthly  numbers  in  1840 
and  1 84 1. 

For    forty  -  three     years 
i'"rom  the  appearance  of  "  Pick- 
wick "  there  was  no  cessation 
in     the    literary    activity    of 
Dickens.    His  visit  to  America 
in  1843  was  followed  by  the 
publicadon  of  his  "  American 
Notes,"  which  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Americans  in  such  a 
way  as  to  alienate  many  of  his  admirers  in  this  country.     "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
published  a  year  later,  contains  more  of  the  same  criticism.     In    1843   appeared 
the   "Christmas   Carol,"  the  f^rst  of  the  series  of  delightful  stones  adapted  to 
that  time  of  peace  and   good-will,   the    remaining   ones   being   "  The    Chimes, 
"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  and  "The  Haunted  Man,"  written  at  mtervala 
up  to  1848. 
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anTform    "i'„ui  Trchril^r^Jrie,  ^''  '''^  ^^'''-  ^-'"'.  -'"'"ar  in  plan 
such  great  satisfaction  to  the  immeifsr.S         '?'''"«?"  in  London.     ThevTave 
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No  man  has  ever  ministered  more  to  the  delighted  pleasure  of  his  friends  than 
flid  Charles  Dickens.  He  delighted  in  entertaining  his  intimates  at  Gadshill,  and 
the  stories  of  the  unconventional,  happy  times  that  there  transpired  are  both  num- 
erous and  enjoyable.  He  has  rarely  been  equaled  as  an  after  dinner  [)eaker,  and 
he  took  die  greatest  pleasure  in  acting  upon  the  amateur  stage,  in  plays  of  his  own 
composition.  Probably  no  other  author,  except  Shakespeare,  has  created  so  large 
a  number  of  characters  universally  known,  and  symbolizing  some  definite  human 
frailty  or  human  virtue.  Pickwick,  Micawber,  Captain  Cuttle,  Peggoty,  Litde  Nell, 
Uriah  Heep,  Mr.  Dick,  Barkis,  Little  Em'ly,  Paul  Dombey — how  much  we  would 
miss  were  these  and  the  others  who  live  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  to  drop  out  of 
our  life.  It  is  this  large  place  filled  by  the  children  of  his  genius  in  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  world  that  justifies  the  title  we  have  given  him, — the  Greatest 
English  Novelist. 
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BARDELL  versus  PICKWICK. 
From  "Pickwick  Papers." 


|ERJEANT  BUZFUZ  now  rose  with  more 
importance  than  he  had  ever  exhibited,  if 
that  were  possible,  and  vociferated,  "  Call 
Samuel  Weller." 

It  was  quite,  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller; 
for  Samuel  Weller  stepped  briskly  into  the  box  the 
instant  his  name  was  pronounced ;  and,  placing 
his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  his  arms  on  the  rail,  took 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bar,  and  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  bench,  with  a  remarkably  cheerful 
and  lively  aspect. 

"  What's  your  name,  sir?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

"Sam  Weller,  my  lord,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

'*  Do  you  spell  it  with  a  '  V  '  or  a  '  W '  ?  "  in- 
quired the  judge. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speller,  my  lord,"  replied  Sam.  "  I  never  had 
occasion  to  spell  it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  my 
life;  but  I  spells  it  with  a  '  V.'  " 

Here  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  aloud, 
"Quite  right,  too,  Samevil, — quite  right.  Put  it 
down  a  we,  my  lord  ;  put  it  down  a  we." 

"  Who  is  that,  who  dares  to  address  the  court?  " 
said  the  little  judge,  looking  up.     *'  Usher  1 " 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"Bring  that  person  here  instantly." 

"  Ves,  my  lord." 


But  as  the  usher  did  n't  find  the  person,  he 
did  n't  bring  him  ;  and,  after  a  great  commotion, 
all  the  people  who  had  got  up  to  look  for  the  cul- 
prit, sat  down  again.  The  little  judge  turned  to 
the  witness  as  soon  as  his  indignation  would  allow 
him  to  speak,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  who  that 
was,  sir?  " 

"  I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  lord," 
replied  Sam. 

"  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?  "  said  the  judge. 

"  No,  I  don't,  my  lord,"  replied  Sam,  staring 
right  up  into  the  lantern  in  the  roof  of  the  court. 

"  If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would 
have  committed  him  instantly,"  said  the  judge. 

Sam  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  turned 
with  unimpaired  cheerfulness  of  countenance 
towards  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Now,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  defendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  I  mean  to  speak  up,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "I 
am  in  the  service  of  that  'ere  gen'l'm'n,  and  a 
wery  good  service  it  is." 

"Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose?" 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  jocularity. 
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"  O  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier  said 

not  evidence."  ' 

;'VVery  good,  my  lord,"  replied  Sam. 
penin."  „7,J^^°"^^'.-'y'hing  particular  hap- 
pening on   the  morning  when  you  were  fiit 
engaged  by  the  defendant ;  eh,  Mr.  VV   ,er  ?^' 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"Yes,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Sam 

it  '^^T  '^'  S°°^"^«^  '"  '^"  'he  jury  what 

"  I  had  a  reg'ler  new  fit-out  o'  clothes  that 

and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  and  uncom- 
mon circumstance  with  n.e  in  those  days  " 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh";  and 
the  little  judge,  looking  with  an  angry  count- 
enance over  his  desk,  said.  '.You  had  be  er 
be  careful,  sir."  " 

lord""  ^.■:-  f f -'-k  said  at  the  time,  my 
,•;;''"''"''.'"?'  '''^"^^  I --very  eyeful 

LtmyTrr-  °   ""'^---^^  -^"^  ^"■ 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two 

m.nutes;butSam'sfeaturesweresoper     I 

and  motioned  Serjeant  Buzfuz  to  proceed. 

iJo  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Mr.Weller  "  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz.  folding  his  arms  emphaic^' 

and  turning  half  round  to  the  jury,  as  if, n 
mute  assurance  that  he  would  bother  the  wi" 
ness  yet~"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.Weller 
ha    you  saw  nothing  of  this  fainting  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  arms  of  the'defenS! 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Sam.     - 1  was  in 
the  passage  till  they  called  me  up,  and  then  the 
old  lady  was  not  there  " 

fu^'d^^nn-  '"'f'  """  '''^"^^'"  ^^'d  Serjeant  Buz- 

h  m   llr7  "      '"  '''"  '"^^  ^^^  ''"^^'-d  before 

sh™v;of  t  k'  ''"r"  I'  '""^'^^"'"^  Sam  with  a 
how  of  taking  down  his  answer.     "  You  were  in 

the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  l^^Z 


^n.^Wd.     Have  you  a  pair  of  eye.  M, 

double-million    ngnifi''  "''^  ' '""  "'  '"'^•"' 
"I'lgniiyin     gas   niicroscooes    „f 

hextra  power,  pVaps  I  might   be  able's"  :L 


Mr.  Plekwlc.  was  .he  personification  of  kindness  and  hu.ani.,." 


through  a  flight  o'  Stairs  and  a  deal  door  •  but 
bein   only  eyes,  you  see  my  wision's  limited." 

At  this  answer,  which  was  delivered  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  irritation,  and  with    he 
most  complete  simplicity  and  equanimity  of  man 
ner,  the  spectators  tittered,  the  fittle  judge  smHed 
and  Serjeant  Buzfuz  looked  particu  arly    oo  i  h 
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Afier  a  short  consultation  with  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
iho  learned  Serjeant  again  turned  toward  Sam, 
and  said,  with  a  painful  effort  to  conceal  his  vexa- 
tion, "Now,  Mr,  Wfllcr,  I'll  ask  you  a  question 
on  another  i)oint,  if  you  ])lcase." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Sam,  wiih  the 
utmost  good  humor. 

"  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell's 
house  one  night  in  November  last  ?  " 

"0,  yes,  wery  well." 

"0,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr,  Weller,"  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  recovering  his  sp'rils;  "I 
thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last." 

"  I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir,"  replied  Sam  ; 
and  at  this  the  spectators  tittered  again. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little 
tallc  about  this  trial, — ch,  Mr.  Weller  ?  "  said  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz,  looking  knowingly  at  the  jury. 

"  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  a 
talkin'  about  the  trial,"  replied  Sam. 

"0,  you  did  get  a  talking  aliout  the  trial," 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  biightening  up  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  some  important  discovery.  "  Now, 
what  passed  about  the  trial?  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Weller  ?  " 

"  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 
"Arter  a  few  unimportant  observations  froiu  the 
twowiftuous  females  as  has  been  examined  here 
to-day,  the  ladies  gets  into  a  wery  great  state  o' 
admiration  at  the  honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Dod- 
son and  Fogg, — them  two  gen'l'm'n  as  is  settin' 
near  you  now."     This   of  course   drew   general 


attention  to  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  looked  as 
virtuous  as  possible. 

"  The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,"  said  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Bu/fuz.  "  Well,  they  spokf.  in  high  praise 
of  the  honorable  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  the  attorneys  for  the  ])lainti(T,  <lid  they?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sam;  "they  said  what  a  wery 
gen'rous  thing  it  was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up  the 
case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  nothin'  at  all  for  costs, 
unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick.'' 

At  this  very  unex[)ected  reply  the  spectators 
tittered  again,  and  Dodson  and  Fogg,  turning  very 
red,  leant  over  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"You  are  cpiite  right,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz 
aloud,  with  affected  composure.  "It's  perfectly 
useless,  my  lord,  attcmj)ting  to  get  at  any  evidence 
through  the  imiienetrable  stupitlity  of  this  witness. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking  him  any 
more  questions.     Stand  down,  sir." 

"Would  any  other  gen'l'm'n  like  to  ask  me 
anythin'  ?"  incpiiied  Sam,  taking  upliis  hat,  and 
looking  around  most  deliberately. 

"  Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  you,,"  said  Serjeauc 
Snubbin,  laughing. 

"  You  may  go  down,  sir,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz, 
waving  his  hand  imiiatiently.  Sam  went  down 
accordingly,  after  doing  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg's  case  as  much  harm  as  he  conveniently 
could,  and  saying  just  as  little  respecting  Mr. 
Pickwick  as  might  be,  which  was  precisely  the 
object  he  bad  had  in  viev/  all  along. 


THROUGH  THE  STORM. 
From  "David  CorrERFiEi.n." 


N  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  but 
wind  and  waves,  and  in  the  crowd,  and 
the  unspeakable  confusion,  and  n;\  ■  ;st 
breathless  efforts  to  stand  against  the  weatiier,  I 
was  so  confused  that  I  looked  out  to  sea  for  the 
wreck,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  foaming  heads  of 
the  great  waves.  A  half-dressed  boatman,  standing 
next  me,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  (a  tattooed 
arrow  on  it  pointing  in  the  same  direction)  to 
the  left.  Then,  O  great  Heaven,  I  saw  it  close  in 
upon  us ! 


One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feei 
from  the  deck,  and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in 
a  maze  of  sail  and  rigging;  and  all  that  ruin,  as 
the  ship  rolled  and  beat — which  she  did  without 
amoment's  pause,  and  with  a  violence  quite  incon- 
ceivable— beat  the  side  as  if  it  would  stave  it  in. 
Some  efforts  were  even  then  being  made  to  cut 
this  portion  of  the  wreck  away  ;  for,  as  the  ship, 
which  was  broadside  on,  turned  toward  us  in  her 
rolling,  I  plainly  descried  her  people  at  work  with 
axes,  cspeciaiiy  one  active  fijjure  with  long,  curling 
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hair,   conspicuous  among  the  rest.     Hut  a  groat 
cry,  which  was  audihic  even  ahuve  the  wind  and 
water,  rose  (roni  the  shore  at  this  moment;  the 
sea,  swecpiuK  nver  the  rolling  wreck,  made  a  clean 
breach,  and  carried  men,  sj.ars,  casks,  planks,  In.l 
warks,  heaps  of  such  toys,  into  the  boiling  surge 
The  second  mast  wa.^  yet  standing,  with  the 
rags  of  a  rent  sail.  a,..l   a  wild  confusi.m  <,f 
broken  cordage  (lapping  to  and  fro.     The  ship 
had  struck  once,  the  same  boatman  hoarsely 
said  in  my  car,  and   tlu-n  lifted  in  and  struck 
agam.     I  understood  him  to  add  that  she  was 
parting  amidships,  and  I  could  readily  suppose 
so,  for  the  rolling  and  beating  were  too  tre- 
mendous  for  any  human  work  to  suffer  long. 
As  he  spoke,  there  was  another  great  cry  of 
pity  from  the  beach ;  four  men  arose  with  the 
wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the  rigging 
of  the  remaining  mast;  ui)permost,  the  active 
figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  boaid;   and  as  the  ship 
rolled   and   dashed,   like  a  desperate  creature 
driven  mad,  now  showing  us  the  whole  sweep 
of  her  deck,  as  she  turned  on  her  beam-ends 
toward  the  shore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel, 
as  she  sprang  wildly  over  and   turned  toward 
the  sea.  the  bell  rang;  and  its  sound,  the  knell 
of  those  unhappy  men.  was  borne   towara  us 
on  the  wind.     Again  we  lost  her,  and  again 
she  rose.     Two  men  were  gone.     The  agony 
on  shore  increased.     Men  groaned,  and  clasi^ed 
their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and  turned  away 
their  faces.     Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down 
along  the  beach,  crying  for  help  where  no  help 
could  be.     I  found  myself  one  of  these,  fran- 
tically imploring  a  knot  of  sailors  whom  I  knew 
not  to  let  those  two  lost  creatures  perish  before 
our  eyes.     They  were  making  out  to  me,  in  an 
agitated  way— I  don't  know  how,  for  the  little 
I  could  hear  I  was  scarcely  composed  enough  to 
understand-that  the  life-boat  had  been  bravely 
manned  an  hour  ago,  and  could  do  nothing; 
and  that  as  no  man  would  be  so  desperate  as 
to  attempt  to  wade  off  with  a  rope  and   estab- 
lish a  communication  with  the  shore,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  iry;    when  I  noticed  that  some 
new  sensation  moved  the  people  on  the  beach, 


aiul   saw  them    part,  and    Ham   come   bre.kin. 
through  them  to  the  front. 

1  ran  to  him-as  well  as  I  know,  t„  repeat  inv 
appeal  for  help.  Hut,  distracted  though  1  wa.s,  l,v 
a  sight  so  new  .nd  terrible,  the  determination  ,i, 
Im  tace,  ai- .  his  look  out  to  sca-exactly  the  .same 


„    ,  ,  Captain  Cuttlh. 

Had  been  a  pilot,  or  a  skipper,  or  a  privateer's-.nan,  or  all  three 
perhaps ;  and  was  a  very  salt  looking  man  indeed." 


look  as  I  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
morning  after  Emily's  flight-awoke  me  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  danger.  I  held  him  back  with 
both  arms,  and  implored  the  men  with  whom 
1  had  been  speaking  not  to  h'sten  to  him,  not 
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1(1  do    imirdcr,   nut   to   let    him    stir    from    off 
th.it  sand  I 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore  ;  and  looking  to  the 
wri'tk,  wo  saw  the  crui-l  so  i,  with  blow  on  l)iow, 
lii'at  off  the  lower  of  tiie  two  men,  and  fly  up  in 
triumph  round  the  active  figure  left  alone  upon 
tlic  mast. 

.Against  such  a  sight,  and  against  sucii  dctermi- 
lation  as  that  of  the  calmly  desperate  man  who 
was  already  accustomed  to  lead  half  the  peojjje 
present,  I  might  as  hi)|)ofiilly  have  entreated  the 
wind.  "  Mas'r  Davy,"  ho  -.aid,  cheerily  grasping 
me  by  both  hands,  "if  my  time  is  come,  'tis 
come.  If  'tan't,  I'll  bide  it.  Lord  above  bless 
you,  and  bless  all  !  Mates,  make  me  ready  I  I'm 
a-going  off!  "     .     .     . 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the 
yilenre  of  suspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the 
storm  before,  imtil  there  was  a  great  retiring 
wave,  when,  with  a  backward  glance  at  those  who 
held  the  rojjc  which  was  made  fast  round  his  body, 
he  dashed  in  after  it,  and  in  a  moment  was  buffet- 
ing with  the  water;  rising  with  the  hills,  falling 
with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  foam ;  then 
drawn  again  to  land.     They  hauled  in  hastily. 

He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  his  face,  from 
where  I  stood  ;  but  he  took  no  thought  of  that. 
He  seemed  hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions 
for  leaving  him  more  free — or  so  I  judged  from 
the  motion  of  his  arm — and  was  gone  as  before. 

And  now  he  made  for  the  wreck,  rising  with 
the  hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the 
ragged  foam,  borne  in  toward  the  shore,  borne 
on  toward  the  ship,  striving  hard  and  valiantly. 
The  distance  was  nothing,  but  the  power  of  the 
sea  and  wind  made  the  strife  deadly.  At  length 
he  neared  the  wreck.  He  was  so  near  that  with 
one  more  of  his  vigorous  strokes  he  would  be 
clinging  to  it — when,  a  high,  green,  vast  hil'-ide 
of  water,  moving  in  shoreward  from  beyond  the 
si;ip,  he  seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty 
boimd,  and  the  ship  was  gone  ! 

Some  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if 
a  mere  cask  had  been  broken,  in  running  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  hauling  in.  Consternation 
was  in  every  face.  They  drew  him  to  my  very 
feet — insensible — dead.     lie  was   carried  to  the 


nearest  house  ;  anil — no  one  pn^euted  mc  now— 
I  remained  near  him,  busy  ;  while  e\cry  means  of 
restoration  wus  tried;  but  he  had  been  heaten  to 
death  by  the  great  wave,  anil  his  generous  heart 
was  stilled  forever. 

As  I  sat  beside  the  bed  when  In ipe  was  aban- 
doned and  all  was  done,  a  fiMlierman,  who  had 
known  me  when  Kmily  anil  I  were  children,  and 
ever  since,  whispered  my  name  at  the  door. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his 
weather-beaten  face,  whiih,  with  his  trembling 
lips,  wMs  ashy  pale,  "will  you  come  over  yon- 
der?" 

The  oU]f  remembrance  that  h.ad  been  recalled 
to  me  was  in  his  look.  I  asked  him,  terror- 
stricken,  leaning  on  the  arm  he  held  out  to  sup- 
port me : 

"  Has  a  body  come  ashore?  " 

He  said,  "Yes." 

"Do  I  know  it?"  I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on  that  j)art 
of  it  where  she  and  I  had  looked  for  shells,  two 
children — on  that  part  of  it  where  s:iue  lighter 
fragn.  nts  of  the  old  boat,  blown  down  last  night, 
had  been  scattered  by  the  wind — among  the  ruins 
of  the  home  he  had  wronged — I  saw  him  lying 
with  his  head  \\\Mm  his  arm,  as  1  had  often  seen 
him  lie  at  school. 

No  need,  O  Steerforth,  to  have  said,  when  we 
last  spoke  together,  in  that  hour  whii-h  I  so  little 
deemed  to  be  our  parting  hour — no  need  to  have 
said,  "Think  of  me  at  my  best ! "  I  had  done 
that  ever ;  and  could  I  change  now,  looking  on 
this  sight !  They  brought  a  hand-bier,  and  laid 
him  on  it,  and  covered  him  with  a  flag,  and  took 
him  up  and  bore  him  on  towaid  the  house.  All 
the  men  who  carried  him  had  known  him,  and 
gone  sailing  with  him,  and  seen  him  merry  and 
bold.  They  carried  him  through  the  wild  roar, 
a  hush  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult ;  and  took  him 
to  the  cottage  where  Death  was  already.  But 
when  they  set  the  bier  down  on  the  threshold, 
they  looked  at  one  another,  and  at  me,  and 
whispered.  I  know  wh/.  They  felt  as  if  it  were 
not  right  to  lay  him  down  in  the  same  quiet 
room. 
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THE  DEATH  OF   LITTLE  NELL. 

From  "Tiiii  Old  Curiosity  Siioi>." 
HE  was  dead.     No  sleep  so  beautiful  and 
calm,  so  free  from  trace  of  ])ain,  so  fair  to 
ioolf  upon.     Slie  seemed  a  creature  fresh 


from  the  iiand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath 
of  life  J  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered 
death. 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some 
winter  berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot 
she  had  been  used  tt    favor. 


ness  were  born,— imaged   in  her  tranquil  beauty 
and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in 
this  change.  Yes.  The  old  fireside  had  smiled 
upon  that  same  sweet  face ;  it  had  j^assed  like  a 
dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and  care;  at  the 
door  of  the  jioor  schoolmaster  on  tlie  summer 
evening,  before  the  furnace-fire  upon  the  cold  wet 


;  -itM        ...  "■  —  "-^  '">-  ujjuii  iiie  com  wet 

W  hen  I  die,  i«it  I  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy,  there 
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near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light  and 
had  the  sky  above  it  always."  Those  u^re  her 
words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble 
Nell  was  dead.  Her  little  bird-a  poor  slight 
thing  the  pressure  of  a  finger  would  have  crushed 
—was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage  ;  and  the  strong 
heart  of  its  child-mistress  was  mute  and  motionless 
.forever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her 
sufferings  and  tatigues?  All  gone.  Sorrow  was 
dead  indeed  in  her;  but  peace  and  perfect  1 


had  been  the  same  mild,  lovely  look.     So  shall  we 
know  the  angels  in  their  majesty,  after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and 
had  the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast,  for 
warmth.  It  was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out 
to  him  with  her  last  smile,— the  hand  that  had 
led  him  on  through  all  their  wanderings.  Erer 
and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  then  hugged 
It  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it'wa- 
warmer  now;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  looked,  in 
agony,  to  those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imnlorin^ 


perlect  happi-  '  them  to  helj)  her 
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She  was  dead,  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  it. 
The  ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with 
life,  even  while  her  own  was  waning  fast, — the 
garden  she  had  tended, — the  eyes  she  had  glad- 
dened,— the  noiseless  haunts  of  many  a  thoughtful 
hour, — the  paths  she  had  trodden  as  it  were  but 
yesterday, — could  know  her  no  more. 

"It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent 
down  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek,  and  gave  his  tears 
free  vent,  "it  is  not  on  earth  that  Heaven's  jus- 
tice ends.  Think  what  it  is  compared  with  the 
World  to  which  her  young  spirit  has  winged  its 
early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish  ex- 
l)ressed  in  solemn  terms  above  this  bed  could  call 
her  back  to  life,  which  of  us  would  utter  it !  " 

When  morning  came,  and  they  could  speak 
more  calmly  on  the  subject  of  their  grief,  they 
heard  how  her  life  had  closed. 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all 
about  lur  at  the  time,  knowing  that  the  end  was 
drawing  on.  She  died  soon  after  daybreak. 
They  had  read  and  talked  to  her  in  the  earlier 
jiortion  of  the  night ;  but,  as  the  hours  crept  on, 
siie  sunk  to  sleep.  They  could  tell,  by  what  sh 
faintly  uttered  in  her  dreams,  that  they  were  oi 
her  journeyings  with  the  old  man:  they  were  of 
no  painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had  helped 
and  used  them  kindly;  for  she  often  said,  "  God 
bless  you!"  with  great  fervor.  Waking,  she 
never  wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that 
was  at  beautiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the 
air.     Crod  knows.     It  may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet 
sleep,  she  begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once 
again.  That  done,  she  turned  to  the  old  man 
with  a  lovely  smile  upon  her  face, — such,  they 
said,  as  they  had  never  seen,  and  never  could  for- 
get,— and  clung  with  both  her  arms  about  his 
neck.  They  did  not  know  that  she  was  dead,  at 
first. 

She  had  never  murmuicd  or  complained,  but, 
with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  unaltered, — 
save  that  she  every  day  became  more  earnest  and 
more  grateful  to  them, — faded  like  the  light  upon 
a  summer's  evening. 

The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came 
there  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offer- 


ing of  dried  flowers  which  he  begged  them  to  lay 
ui)on  her  breast.  It  was  he  who  had  come  to  the 
window  overnight  and  spoken  to  the  sexton  ;  and 
they  saw  in  the  snow  traces  of  small  feet,  where  he 
had  been  lingering  near  the  room  in  which  she 
lay  before  he  went  to  bed.     He  had  a  fancy,  it 


Mr.  Mica\vhi:r. 
'  With  a  certain  indescribable  air  of  doing  something  genteel." 


seemed,  that  they  had  left  her  there  alone;  and 
could  not  bear  the  thought. 

He  told  them  of  his  dream  again,  and  that  it 
was  of  her  being  restored  to  them,  just  as  she  used 
to  be.  He  begged  hard  to  see  her,  saying  that  he 
would  be  very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not  fear 
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his  being  alarmed,  for  he  had  sat  alone  by  his 
young  brother  all  day  long,  when  he  was  dead, 
and  had  felt  glad  to  be  so  near  him.  They  let 
him  have  his  wish;  and,  indeed,  he  kept  his 
word,  and  was  in  his  childish  way  a  lesson  to 
them  all. 

Up  to  that  time  the  old  man  had  not  spoken 
once,— except  to  her,— or  stirred  from  the  bed- 
side. But  when  he  saw  her  little  favorite,  he  was 
moved  as  they  had  not  seen  him  yet,  and  made  as 
though  he  would  have  him  come  nearer.  Then, 
pointing  to  the  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the 
first  time  ;  and  they  who  stood  by,  knowing  that 
the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good,  left 
them  alone  together. 

Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the 
child  persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest,  to  walk 
abroad,  to  do  almost  as  he  desired  him.  And  when 
the  day  came  on  which  they  must  remove  her  in 
her  eartiily  shape  from  earthly  eyes  forever,  he  led 
him  away,  that  he  might  not  know  when  she  was 
taken  from  him.  They  were  to  gather  fresh 
leaves  and  berries  for  her  bed. 

And  now  the  bell— the  bell  she  had  so  often 
heard   by  night  and   day,  and   listened   to  with 
solemn  jileasure  almost  as  a  living  voice— rung  its 
remorseless  toll  for  her,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so 
good.       Decrepit    age,    and   vigorous    life,    and 
blooming   youth,    and   helpless   infancy,   poured 
forth— on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and 
health,  in  the  full  blush  of  promise,  in  the  mere 
dawn  of  life— to  gather  round  her  tomb.     Old 
men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were  dim  and  senses 
failing— grandmothers,  who  might  have  died  ten 
years  ago,    and   still    been   old,— the   deaf,    the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied,  the  living  dead  in 


many  shapes  and  forms,- to  see  the  closing  of  that 
early  grave. 

Along  the  crowded  i)ath  they  bore  her  now,— 
pure  as  the  newly  fallen  snow  that  covered  it,'— 
whose  day  on  earth  had  been  as  fleeting.  Under 
that  porch,  where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven  in  its 
mercy  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she 
passed  again,  and  the  old  church  received  her  in 
its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she 
had  many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid 
their  burden  softly  on  the  pavement.  The  light 
streamed  on  it  through  the  colored  window,— a 
window  where  the  boughs  of  trees  were  ever  rust- 
ling in  the  summer,  and  where  the  birds  sang 
sweetly  all  day  long.  With  every  breath  of  air 
that  stirred  among  those  branches  in  the  sunshine, 
some  trembling,  changing  light  would  fall  upon 
her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 
Many  a  young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath, 
many  a  stifled  sob  was  heard.  Some— and  thev 
were  not  a  few— knelt  down.  All  were  sincere 
and  truthful  in  their  sorrow. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the  stone  fixed 
down.     Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come 
on,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness 
of  the  place,— when  the  bright  moon  poured  in 
her  light  on  tomb  and  monument,  on  pillar,  wall, 
and  arch,  and,  most  of  all  (it  seemed  to  them) 
upon  her  quiet  grave,-in  that  calm  time,  when 
all  outward  things  and  inward  thoughts  teem  with 
assurances  of  immortality,  and  worldly  hopes  and 
fears  are  humbled  in  the  dust  before  them,— then, 
with  tranquil  and  submissive  hearts  they  turned 
away,  and  left  the  child  with  God. 
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SAM  V;ELLER'S  VALENTINE. 
From  "Pickwick  Papers." 


AM  had  unconsciously  been  a  full  hour  and 
a  half  writing  words  in  small  text,  smear- 
ing out  wrong  letters  with  his  littl*  finger, 
and  putting  in   new  ones  which   required  going 
over  very  often  to  render  them  visible  through  the 
old  blots,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  opening  of 


the  door  and  the  entrance  of  his  parent.     "Veil 
Sammy,"  said  the  father.     "Veil,  my  Proosinn 
Blue,"    responded    the    son,    laying    down    his 
pen. 

"  But  wot's  that  you're  a-doin'  of— pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  diliiculties— eh,  Sammy?  " 
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"  I've  done  now,"  said  Sam  with  slight  embar- 
rassment ;  "  I've  been  a-writ'n'." 

"  So  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.     "  Not  to  any 
young  'ooman,  I  hope,  Sammy." 

"Why,  it's  no  use  a-sayin'  it  a'n't,"  replied 
Sam.    "  It's  a  walentine." 

"  A  what  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  .^  1  :f,  apparently 
horror-stricken  by  the  word. 
"A  walentine,"  replied  Sam. 
"Samivel,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  re- 
proachful accents,  "I  didn't  think  you'd  ha' 
done  it.  Arter  the  warn  in'  you've  had  o'  your 
father's  wicious  propensities;  arter  all  I've  said  to 
you  upon  this  here  werv  subject;  arter  actiwally 
seein'  and  bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own 
mother-in-law,  vich  I  should  ha'  thought  wos  a 
moral  lesson  as  no  man  could  never  ha'  forgotten 
to  his  dyin'  day  !  I  did  n't  think  you'd  ha'  done 
it,  Sammy,  I  did  n't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it !  " 

"Nonsense,"  said  Sam.  "I  a'n't  a-goin'  to 
get  married,  do  n'  t  fret  yourself  about  that.  Order 
in  your  pipe,  and  I'll  read  you  the  letter — there." 
Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready 
for  any  corrections,  and  began  with  a  very  theat- 
rical air :   "  '  Lovely  '  " 

"Stop,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell. 
"A  double  glass  o'  the  inwariable,  my  dear." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  girl;  who  with 
great  quickness  appeared,  vanished,  returned,  and 
disappeared. 

"They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed 
Sam. 

"Yes,"  replied   his   father,  "I've   been   here 
before,  in  my  time.     Go  on,  Sammy." 
"  'Lovely  creetur,'  "  repeated  Sam. 
"  Ta'n'*  in  poetry,  is  it?  "  interposed  his  father. 
"  No,  no,"  replied  Sam. 

"Wery  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"Poetry's  unnat'ral;  no  man  ever  talked  poetry 
'ceptabeadle  on  boxin'  day,  or  Warren'sblackin', 
or  Rowland's  oil,  or  some  o'  them  low  fellows ; 
never  let  yourself  down  to  talK  poetry,  my  boy. 
Begin  ag'in,  Sammy." 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  so- 
lemnity, and  Sam  once  more  commenced,  and 
read  as  follows :  "  '  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a 
damned ' " 


"That  a'n't  proper,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"No;  it  a'n't 'damned,' "observed  Sam,  hold- 
ing the  letter  up  to  the  light,  "it't;  'shamed,' 
there's  a  blot  there — '  1  feel  myself  ashamed.'  " 


Sam  wki.i.kr. 

'We  e.itR  our  biled  nuittoii  williout  capers,  and  don't  care  fo: 

horse-radish  wen  ve  can  get  beaf." 


"  Wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.     "Go  on." 

"  <  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir ' 

I  forget  what  this  here  word  is,"  said  Sam,  scratch- 
ing his  head  with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to 
remember: 
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"So  I  a>,:  alookin-  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  -  b„t 
there  s another  blot.     Here's  a  .  and  a /and  a  ./ " 

VVel'ler     '"'""'"'''^''    ^''''^'''"    '''^^''''^    ^r. 

"No,   it  a'n't   that,"   said   San.;    "  <circum 
scribed';  that's  it." 

"Thata'n'iasgood  aword  as  circumwented. 
Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 
"Think  not?"  said  Sam. 
;;Nothin' like  it,"  replied  his  father 


"But  don't  you  think  it  means  m'ore?^ 


in- 


quired Sam 

\Tr'  w"'i,^'''''''V''  ''  ^  '""'■'  ''"^"'■^'"  ^'^'•d'"  said 

^GoTrram^:.  '    '-''    -— ^«'   -«-'- 

"'Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circum- 

Bcnbed  ,n  a  dressin'  of  you,  for  you  J.  a  nTe 
galandnothin' but  it.' " 

"That's  a  wery  pretty  senti,  nt,"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  removing  his  p,.,  to  make  Jay 
lor  the  remark.  ' 

^Z^u'\\  'f'^  ''  "'  '^y'^'''  ^^°°'^'"  «l^^erved 
Sam,  highly  flattered. 

.).  "  Z°'  ^!i^'  '"  ""^^  '"'■"  ^'y'^  of  writin',"  said  i 
the  elder  Mr.   Weller,   "  is  that  there  a'i't   no 
calm   names  in  it-no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin'  o' 
that  k,nd.     Wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young 
ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy  ?  " 
"Ah  I  what  indeed  ?  "  replied  Sam 
"  You  might  jist  as  well  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a 
un.corn,  or  a  King's  Arms  at  once,  which  is  wery 

TJh  hT"w  l!^^  ^°''^^'i°"  of  fabulous  animals,'' 
added  Mr,  Weller. 


"Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"Drive  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller 

Sam  complied  with  the  re.juest,  and  proceeded 

:;jt;;::;:'^^-^->-^thought  ill  women' 

"  'But  now,'  "  continued  Sam,  '"now  I  find 
what  a  reg'lar  soft-headed,  inkred'lous  turnip 

must  ha    been;  for  there  a'n't  nobody  like  yo, 
though /like  you  better  than  nothin' at  ail '' 
thought  It  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong,"  said 

ngly,  and  Sam  resumed.     '-  So  I  take  the  pri^■i. 

■dge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  that 

the  first  and  only  time  I  see  you,  your  likeness  Z 

o  -k   on   my   h'art   in    much   quicker   time  and 

r^hter  colors  than  ever  a  likeness  was  took  b 
e  profeel  machine,  altho'  it  ^.es  finish  a  portrait 
and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a 

'°°^^^^'^:,-^^^°'-gitupby,andallintwo 
mmutes  and  a  quarter.'  " 

"I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical 
Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  dubiously 

"No,  it  don't,"  replied  Sam,  reading  on  verv 
quickly  to  avoid  contesting  the  point--  <  Except 
of  me,  Marj,  my  dear,  as  your  walentine,  and 
think  over  what  I've  said.-My  dear  Mary  I  will 
now  conclude.'     That's  all,"  said  Sam. 

"That's  rayther  a  sudden   pull   up,  a'n't  it 
Sammy?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Sam;   -she'll  wisl 

wdtTnV'  ""'''  '""^  "'''■'  ''''  ^""'  '''  «'  '^"" 
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WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

THE  GREAT  HUMORIST   AND   NOVELIST. 


T  IS  loner  since  England  lost  such  a  son,"  wrote  a  distinguished 
critic,  soon  after  the  death  of  Thackeray.  "  It  will  be  long  before 
she  h?s  such  another  to  lose.  He  was  indeed  emphatically 
English,— English  as  distinct  from  Scotch,  no  less  than  English  as 
distinct  from  Continental.  The  highest  purely  English  novelist 
since  Fielding,  he  combined  Addison's  love  of  virtue  with  John- 
son's hatred  of  cant ;  Horace  Walpole's  lynx  eye  for  the  mean 
and  the  ridiculous,  with  the  gendeness  and  wide  charity  for  mankind,  as  a  whole, 
of  Goldsmidi.  He  will  be  remembered  in  his  due  succession  with  these  men  for 
ages  to  come,  as  long  as  the  hymn  of  praise  rises  in  the  old  Abbey  of  West- 
minster, and  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  native  to  men,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  those  of  the  Mississippi," 

Thackeray's  fether  was  a  wealthy  officer  in  the  Indian  service,  and  the  great 
novelist  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  He  was  early  sent  to  England,  to  be 
educated  at  the  school  of  the  Charter  House,  which  he  describes  under  the  name 
of  Greyfriars  in  his  stories.  He  entered  Cambridge,  but  coming  into  his  prop- 
erty on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  left  college,  and  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and 
Germany  in  the  study  of  art,  intending  to  become  a  painter.  He  never  acquired 
any  great  degree  of  skill,  but  he  was  very  apt  in  outline  drawing,  and  made  fre- 
quent use  of  this  ability  in  illustrating  his  later  work,  especially  his  contributions 
to  Ft(nc/i.  He  invested  most  of  his  means  in  setting  up  a  daily  newspaper,  T/ie 
Constitutional,  which  lived  a  year  and  then  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  of  Thackeray's 
wealth.  He  probably  counted  this  event  a  grave  misfortune,  but  to  it  the  world 
owes  a  great  number  of  delightful  sketches,  and  at  least  five  of  the  most  famous 
novels  in  the  English  language.  He  began  to  write  for  Erasers  Mai^azine  under  the 
names  of  "Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh"  and  "George  Fitz-Boodle',  Esq.,"  and  for 
Punch  under  the  tide  "Fat  Contributor."  To  the  latter  he  contributed  the  inimi- 
table "  Jeames's  Diary  "  and  "  The  Snob  Papers."  "  If  satire  could  do  aught  to 
check  the  pride  of  the  vulgar  upstart,  or  shame  social  hypocrisy  into  truth  and 
simplicity,  these  writings  would  accomplisli  the  -^nd." 

Thackeray's  name  now  became  known  and  his  v^ritings  sought  after.  In  1 846 
appeared  his  first,  and  perhaps  greatest,  novel,  "  Vanity  Fain"  which  gave  him 
rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  writers  of  fiction.     Nowhere  Ts  Thack- 
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way  into  fashionable  life-wS^  ren&r.l  e  ';vr''''r^°-'^™'=?'*'  '"^°'^'"e  ''" 
v-„e.     „^,,  ,,pea.ed  ••  PenCe^nni^r.!;;  ii^roTwHi^c^'raVr;!^:,:!:^! 
"^  ■"■■'"  ~  tleman-like  "man  of 

the  world,"  without 
much  moral  principlf 
to  guide  him. 

In  1 85 1  Thack- 
eray delivered  at 
"Willis's  Rooms"  a 
course  of  six  lectures 
on  the  "English  Hu- 
morists of  the  Eigh- 
teenth  Century,"  com- 
mencing the  course 
with  Swift  and  ending 
with  Goldsmith.     AH 

that  was  most  brilliant 
in  the  capital  was  as- 
sembled to  hear  him. 
Amidst   a  throng  of 
nobles   and    beauties 
and   men    of  fashion 
were  Carlyle  and  Ma- 
caulay,    Hallam   with 
his    venerable    head, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte^ 
whose  own  fame  was 
just  at  its  height,  and 
who  saw  in  the   lec- 
turer her  ideal  of  an 
elevated     and    high- 
minded  master  of  lit- 
erary  art.     The   lec- 
tures were  thoroughly 
appreciated.      Every- 
body was  delighted  to 
see  the  great  masters 
of  English  of  a  past 
age    brought   to    life 
again  in   their  habits 


Major  Pendennis. 


as  they  lived,  and  endowed  with  the  warm  J,n«,n^        iv      r  ,^^^^'"  '"  ^^^'J"  habits 
and  Warringtons,  and  Pendlnnise^  '""^'"^^  °^'^^  lecturer's  Dobbins. 

Toward  the  close  of   i8s2  anneared  "  F^m^nr? "      u      • 
society  ofAdd:3on  and  Steele    and  aftr^h^.TKr'    ^^"^  introduces  us  to  the 
ana  :,teele  ,  and  after  that  Thackeray  came  over  to  our  countr>' 
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and  delivered  his  lectures  upon  "The  Four  Georges."  He  was  everyw\ere 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended,  and 
elicited  the  warmest  commendations.  On  his  return,  "The  Nevvcoines"  and  '"The 
Virginians"  appeared,  and  a  new  set  of  lectures  on  "The  Four  Georges."  In 
i860  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Cor^ihill  Magazine,  which  rapidly  attained  a 
degree  of  success  without  example  in  English  magazine  literature,  "  Lovel  the 
Widower"  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip"  appeared  in  its  pages;  but  they  are- 
not  to  be  compared  with  his  previous  novels.  The  last  of  his  published  works  was 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  consisting  of  twenty  papers  which  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Corjihill,  and  in  which  are  seen  much  of  the  irony,  humor,  and  shrewd- 
ness of  the  author.  Several  of  Thackeray's  best  novels  were  published  as  serials, 
and  he  continued  his  connection  with  the  magazines  until  within  a  shori  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1863  ;  but  he  broke  off  his  connection  with  Punch  in  1854, 
apparently  because  he  thought  the  tone  of  that  humorous  paper  not  what  it  should 
be. 

A  dark  shadow  had  early  fallen  upon  his  domestic  life.  His  young  wife,  after 
iving  birth  to  two  daughters,  was  stricken  with  a  mental  malady,  from  which  she 
never  recovered.  His  daughters,  who  grew  up  to  be  the  joy  of  his  life,  were 
placed  with  his  mother  at  Paris,  while  he  lived  a  lonely  life  in  London  lodgings. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  "  Vanity  F"air  "  was  begun  early  in  1847.  '  It 
is  the  most  widely  known  of  all  his  works,  although  "The  Newcomes"  is  regarded 
as  the  best  of  his  novels. 

The  other  works  of  Thackeray  consist  mainly  of  his  contributions  to  Fraser 
and  the  Cornhill,  several  volumes  of  foreign  sketches,  small  Christmas  books,  and 
a  volume  of  clever  "Ballads."  Among  these  works  are:  ''The  Book  of  Snobs," 
"The  Yellowplush  Papers,"  "The  Fitz-Boodle  Papers,"  "The  Paris  Sketch  Book," 
"The  Irish  Sketch  Book,"  "A  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo,"  "Cox's  Diary," 
"The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,"  "  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine,"  "The  Kickleburys 
on  the  Rhine,"  "Mrs,  Perkins's  Ball,"  "Our  Street,"  "Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young 
Friends,"  and  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring."  In  1887  was  published  a  "Collection 
of  the  Letters  of  Thackeray,"  written  between  1847  ^^^  ^855  to  his  close  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brookfield.  These  present  our  best  picture  of  the  noble  and 
lovable  character  of  the  man. 

Thackeray  was  a  keen  critic,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  foibles  and  weak- 
nesses of  mankind  with  a  satire  severe  but  mellowed  with  kindliness.  It  was  for 
the  arrogant  and  deceitful  in  fashionable  society  that  he  reserved  his  keenest  shafts, 
and  no  man  was  ever  more  charitable  to  weakness  when  not  concealed  by  decep- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  in  Dickens's  characters  we  see  our  neighbor's  faults 
reflected ;  in  Thackeray's  we  recognize  our  own.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  few  of  the  famous  writers  have  contributed  more  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
of  society  to  its  own  failings.  He  plied  the  lash  unmercifully,  but  in  a  way  that 
held  the  victim  in  spite  of  himself.  He  has  not  written  solely  to  please,  but  his 
novels  will  continue  to  delight  until  men  cease  to  enjoy  the  lifelike  portraiture  of 
the  society  in  which  their  fathers  moved. 
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WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE   THACKERAV. 
THE  FOTIIERINGAY  OFF  THE  STAGE. 

1'"K0M    "I'liNlJKNNI.S." 


S  Pen  followed  his  companion  up  the  creak- 
ing old  stairs  his  knees  trembled  under 
him.     He  could  hardly  see  when  he  en 
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tered,  following  the  Captain,  and  stood  in  the 
room-her  room.     He  saw  something  black  be- 
fore h.m,  and  waving  as  if  making  a  courtesy; 
and  heard,  but  quite  indistinctly,  Costigan   mak- 
ing a  speech  over  him,  in  which  the  Captain,  with 
his  habitual   magniloquence,   expressed   to  "me 
child  "  his  wish  to  make  her  known  to  "  his  dear 
and  admirable  young  friend,  Mr.  Authur  Pindin- 
nis,  a  young  gentleman  of  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  a  person  of  refoined  moind  and  amiable 
manners,  a  sincere  lover  of  poethry;  and  a  man 
possest  of  a  feeling  and  affectionate  heart." 

"It  is  very  fine  weather,"  Miss  Fotheringay 
said,  with  an  Irish  accent,  and  a  dee]),  rich,  mel- 
ancholy voice. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Pendennis. 
"And  very  warm,"  continued  this  Empress  and 
Queen  of  Sheba.     . 

The  conversation  thus  begun  rolled  on.  She 
asked  Costigan  whether  he  had  had  a  pleasant 
evening  at  the  George,  and  he  recounted  the  sup- 
per and  the  tumblers  of  punch.  Then  the  father 
asked  her  how  she  had  been  emploved  during  the 
morning. 

"Bows   came,"   said    she,    "at  ten,   and   we 
studied   Ophaylia.      It's   for    the  twentv-fourth 
when  I  hope,   Sir,  M'e  shall  have   the  honor  of 
seeing  ye." 

"Indeed  you  will,"  Mr.  Pendennis  cried- 
wondering  she  should  say  "  Ophaylia,"  and  speak 
with  an  Irish  inflection  of  voice  naturally,  who 
had  not  the  least  Hibernian  accent  on  the  stage. 

"  I've  secured  'um   for   your  benefit,   dear  " 
said  the  Captain,   tapping  his  waistcoat  pocket 
wherein  lay  Pen's  sovereigns,  and  winking  at  Pen' 
with  one  eye,  at  which  the  boy  blushed. 

"  Mr.  ,  the  gentleman's  very  obleecine  " 

said  she.  ^    ^' 

"  My  name  is  Pendennis,"  said  Pen,  blushing. 
"I— I— hope  you'll— you'll  remember  it."     His 
heart  thumped  so  as  he  made  this  audacious  decla- 
ration, that  he  almost  choked  in  uttering  it. 
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lendennis,"  she  answered  slowly,  and  look- 
ing  him  full  ,„  the  eyes  with  a  glance  so  straight 
so  clear,  so   bright,  so   killing,  with   a  voire  so 
sweet,  so  round,  so  low,  that  the  word  transfixed 
him  with  pleasure. 

"I  never  knew  the  name  was  so  pretty  before  " 
Pen  said.  ' 

"  'Tis  a  very  pretty  name,"  Opheliasaid.   "Pent- 
weazle  s  not  a   pretty  name.     Remember,  ,,a»a 
when  we  were  on  the  Norwich   Circuit,  j'oiin; 
Pentweazle,  who  used  to  play  second  old  man,  and 
married  Miss  Raney,  the  Columbine?    They're 
both  engaged  in  London  now,  at  the  Queen's,  and 
get  five  pounds  a  week.     Pentweazle  wasn't  his 
real  name.     'Twas  Jedkin  gave  it  to  him-I  do  n't 
know  why.     His  name  was  Harrington  ;  that  is, 
his  real  name  was  Potts;   fawther  a  clergyman 
very  respectable.     Harrington  was  in  London,  and 
got   into  debt.     Ye  remember,  he  came  out  in 
Falkland,  to  Mrs.  Bunce's  Julia." 

"Andapretty  Julia.shewas,"  the  Captain  inter- 
posed; "a  woman  of  fifty,  and  a  mother  of  ten 
children.     'Tis  you  who  ought  to  have  been  Tuli-i 
or  my  name's  not  Jack  Costigan." 

"  I  did  n't  take  the  leading  business  then,"  Miss 
Fotheringay  said  modestly.  "  I  was  n't  fit  for  't 
till  Bows  taught  me." 

"True  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  Captain: 
and  bending  to  Pendennis,  he  added  :    "  Rejuced 
ni  circumstances,  sir,  I  was  for  some  time  a  fenc- 
.ng-master  in   Dublin  ;-there's  only   three  men 
in  the  empire  could  touch  me  with  the  foil  once 
but  Jack  Costigan's  getting  old  and  stiff  now,  sir- 
and  my  daughter  had  an  engagement  at  the  thav- 
ater  there;  and  'twas  there  that  my  friend,  Mr 
Bows,  gave  her  lessons,  and  made  her  what  ye 
see.      What   have  ye    done    since   Bows    went, 
Emily?"  ' 

"Sure,    I've   made  a   pie,"    Emily  said,  with 
perfect  simplicity.     She  pronounced  it  J'oy 

"If  ye'll   try  it  at  four  o'clock,  sir,  say  the 
word,    said  Costigan,  gallantly.     "  That  girl,  sir 
makes  the  best  veal-and-ham  pie  in  England  ;  and 
1  think  I  can  promise  ye  a  glass  of  punch  of  thf 
right  flavor." 
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Pen  had  promised  to  be  home  at  dinner  at  six 
(/jiuck;  but  tl"  .•  cai  tlioiight  he  could  accom- 
nu.'date  pleasure  jv.u  duty  in  this  point,  and  was 
only  too  eager  to  accept  this  invitation.  He  looked 
on  with  wonder  and  delight  whilst  Ophelia  busied 
herself  about  the  room,  and  prepared  for  the 
dinner.  She  arranged  the  glasses,  and  laid  and 
smoothed  the  little  cloth,  all  which  duties  she  per- 
formed with  a  quiet  grace  and  good  humor  which 
enchanted  her  guest  more  and  more.  The  "  Poy ' ' 
arrived  from  the  baker's  at  the  proper  hour,  and 
at  four  o'clock  Pen  found  himself  at  dinner — 
actually  at  dinner  with  the  handsomest  woman  in 
creation- -with  his  first  and  only  love,  whom  he 
had  adored  ever  since,  when? — ever  since  yester- 
day, ever  since  forever.  He  ate  a  crust  of  her 
making ;  he  poured  her  out  a  glass  of  beer ;  he 
saw  her  drink  a  glass  of  punch — ^just  one  wine- 
glassful  out  of  the  tumbler  which  she  mixed  for 
her  papa.  She  was  perfectly  good-natured,  and 
offered  to  mix  one  for  Pendennis,  too.  It  was  pro- 
digiously strong;  Pen  had  never  in  his  life  drunk 
so  much  spirits-and-water.  Was  it  the  punch  or 
the  punch-maker  who  intoxicated  him  ? 

Pen  tried  to  e.igage  her  in  conversation  about 
poetry  and  about  her  profession.  He  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  Ophelia's  madness,  and 
whether  she  was  in  love  with  Hamlet  or  not.  "  In 
love  with  such  a  little  ojus  wretch  as  that  stunted 
manuger  of  a  Bingley  !  "  She  bristled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  thought.  Pen  explained  that  it  was 
not  her  of  whom  he  spoke,  but  of  the  Ophelia  of 
the  play.  "  Oh,  indeed,  if  no  offense  was  meant, 
none  was  taken;  but  as  for  Bingley,  indeed,  she 
did  not  value  him — not  that  glass  of  punch  !  " 

Pen  next  tried  her  on  Kotzebue.  "  Kotzebue  ? 
Who  was  he?"  "The  author  of  the  play  in 
which  she  had  been  performing  so  admirably  ?  " 
"She  did  not  know  that — the  man's  name  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  was  Thompson,"  she  said. 
Pen  laughed  at  her  adorable  simplicity. 

"  What  was  that  he  was  talking  about,  the  mad- 
ness of  Hamlet,  and  the  theory  of  the  great  Ger- 
man critic  on  the  subject  ?  ' '  Emily  asked  of  her 
father. 

"'Deed  then,  I  don't  know,  Miliy  dear,"  aii- 
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"We'll  ask  Hows  when  he 


fair-spoken,    pretty 
"  How  many  tick- 


swered  the  Captain, 
comes." 

"Anyhow,  he's  a  nice, 
young  man,"  the  lady  said, 
ets  did  he  take  of  you  ?  " 

"  Faith,  then,  he  took  six,  and  gev  me  two 
guineas,  Milly,"  the  Captain  said.  "I  suppose 
them  young  chaps  is  not  too  flush  of  coin." 

"He's  full  of  book-learning,"  Miss  Fotherin- 
gay  continued.  "Kotzebue!  He,  ht;,  what  a 
droll  name,  indeed,  now  ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
killed  by  sand,  too  I  Did  ye  ever  hear  such  a 
thing?     I'll  ask  Bows  about  it,  papa  dear." 

"  A  queer  death,  sure  enough,"  ejaculated  the 
Captain,  and  changed  the  painful  theme.  "  'Tis 
an  elegant  mare  the  young  gentleman  rides," 
Costigan  went  on  to  say,  and  a  grand  breakfast, 
intirely,  that  young  Mr.  Foker  gave  us." 

"  He's  good  for  two  private  boxes,  and  at  least 
twenty  tickets,  I  should  say,"  cried  the  daughter. 

"  I'll  go  bail  of  that,"  answered  the  papa.  And 
so  the  conversation  continued  for  a  while,  until 
the  tumbler  of  punch  was  finished;  and  their 
hour  of  departure  soon  came  too  ;  for  at  half-])ast 
six  Miss  Fotheringay  was  to  appear  at  the  theater 
again,  whither  her  father  always  accompanied  her; 
and  stood,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  side-scene 
watching  her,  and  drinking  spirits-and-water  in 
the  green-room  with  the  company  there.     . 

"How  beautiful  she  is,"  thought  Pen,  canter- 
ing  homewards.  "  How  simple  and  how  tender  ! 
How  charming  it  is  to  see  a  woman  of  her  genius 
busying  herself  with  the  humble  offices  of  domestic 
life,  cooking  dishes  to  make  her  old  father  com- 
fortable, and  brewing  him  drink !  How  rude  it 
was  of  me  to  begin  to  talk  about  professional  mat- 
ters, and  liow  well  she  turned  the  conversation  S 
By-the-way,  she  talked  about  professional  matters 
herself;  but  then  with  what  fun  and  humor  she 
told  the  story  of  her  comrade,  Pentweazle,  as  he 
was  called  !  There  is  no  humor  like  Irish  humor. 
Her  father  is  rather  tedious,  but  thoroughly  ami- 
able; and  how  fine  of  him  giving  lessons  in  fenc- 
ing, after  he  quitted  the  army,  where  he  was  the 
pet  of  the  Duke  of  Kent !  Fencing  1  I  should 
like  to  continue  my  fencing,  or  I  shall  forget  what 
Angeio  taught  me.     Uncle  Arthur  always  liked 
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rSS  SHARP'S  father  was  an  artist,  and  in 
that  quality  had  given  lessons  of  drawing 
at  Miss  Pinkerton's  school.  He  wa.s  a 
clever  nun;  a  pleasant  companion,  a  careless 
student ;  wuh  a  great  propensity  for  running  into 
debt,  and  a  partiality  for  the  tavern.  When  he 
was  drunk  he  used  to  beat  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  th,  ne,xt  morning,  with  a  headache,  he  would 

ra.l  at  the  world  (or  its  neglect  of  his  genuis,  and 

abuse,  w,th  a  good  deal  of  cleverness,  and  s^me- 

nnes  wUh  perfect  reason,  the  fools,  his  brother 

m  ers.     As  ,t  was  with   the   utmost  difficulty 

hat  he  could  keep  himself,  and  as  he  owed  money 

to  ,1?'  \.  T  '°'°'  ""^^^  ^^  '--d'  he  thought 


MISS    REBECCA   SHARP. 
From  "Vanity  Fair." 


the    professors    who    attended    the 


to  better  his  circumstances  by  marryJnra 70^     TV"  '''  '""  ^"^"^'^'^'  ''^  '^'"^  ■"™.  and 
r:-[!'^  -ench  nationjwho  S^S     ^"  ^^ !?  -"-It^^,  ^'^^  —  in  an 


woman  of  the  French  nation,  who  was  by  profes 
s.on  an  opera-girl.  The  humble  calling  of  her 
female  parent  Miss  Sharp  never  alluded  to,  but 
used  to  state  subsequently  that  the  Entrechats 
were  a  noble  family  of  Gascony.  and  took  great 
pnde  he,  descent  from  them.  And  curio' s  It 
IS  that  as  she  advanced  in  life  this  young  ladv's 
ancestors  increased  in  rank  and  splendor  " 

Rebecca's  mother  had  had  some  education  some- 
where, and  her  daughter  spoke  French  with  purity, 
and  a  Parisian  accent.  It  was  in  those  days 
rather  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  led  to  her 
engagement  with  the  orthodox  Miss  Pinkerton 
For  the  mother  being  dead,  her  father  finding 
h  mse  f  not  l.kely  to  recover  after  his  third  attack 

lLfrZ'"T"'  '''"'''  ""  '"^"'y  ^"d  pathetic 
letter    o  Miss  Pinkerton.  recommending  the  or- 
phan child  to  her  protection  ;  and  so  descended 
to  the  grave,  after  two  bailiffs  had  quarreled  over 
his  corpse.     Rebecca   was   seventeen   when   she 
came  to  Chiswick,  and  was  bound   over  as  an 
articled  pupil;  her  duties  being  to  talk  French 
and  her   privileges   to   live   scot-free,   and   with 
a  tew  guineas  a  year  to  gather  scraps  of  knowl- 


edge   from 
school. 

She  was  small  and  slight  in  person  ;  pale,  sandv- 
haired,  and  with  eyes  habitually  cast  down  ;  whn> 
they    ooked  up,  they  were  very  large,  odd,  and 
attractive;  so  attractive,  that   the  Reverend  Mr 
Cnsp   fresh  from  O.^ford,  and  curate  to  the  Vicir 
of  Chiswick,   Reverend  Mr.   J.'lowerdew,   fell  ,■„ 
ove  with  Miss  Sharp,  being  shot  dead  by  a  glanc 
from  her  eyes  which  were  fired  all  the  way  aeros 
ChKswick   Church,  from   the   school-pew   to   Z 
reading-desk.     This  infatuated  young  man  used 
sometimes  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Pinkerton      o 
u-^iom  he  had  been  presented  by  his  mamma,  and 


•  "6  ""■'^  Hiurriage  in  an 

■ntercepted  note,  which  the  one-eyed  applc^voman 
was   charged   to  deliver.     Mrs.    Crisp  was  sum- 
moned  rom  Buxton,  and  abruptly  carried  off  her 
darhng  boy;  but  the  idea  even  of  such  an  eagl 
-n  the  Chiswick  dovecote  caused  a  great  flutter  in 

the  breast  ot  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  would  hav 
sent  a^vay  Miss  Sharp  but  that  she  was  bound  to 
her  under  a  forfeit;  and  who  never  could  thor- 
oughly  believe  the  young  lady's  protestations  that 
she  had  never  exchanged  a  single  word  with  Mr 
Crisp,  except  under  her  own  eyes  on  the  two 
occasions  when  she  had  met  him  at  tea 

By  the  side  of  many  tall  and  bouncing  young 
adies  in  the  establishment,  Rebecca  Sharp  looked 
i.ke  a  child.     But  she  had  the  dismal  precoci  y 
of  poverty.     Many  a  dun  had  she  talked  to,  and 
"rned   away   from   her   father's  door;    many  a 
tradesman   had   she   coaxed   and   wheedled   into 
good  humor,  and  into  the  granting  of  one  meal 
more.     She  .sat  commonly  with  her  father,  who 
was  very  proud  of  her  wit,  and  heard  the  tllk  of 
many  of  h,s  wild  companions-often  ill-suited  for 
a  girl  to  hear.     But  she  had  never  been  a  girl 
she  said  J  sne  had  been  a  woman  since  she  wai 
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cij;ht  years  old.     Oli,  why  did  Miss  Pinkerton  let 
siich  a  dangerous  bird  into  her  cage. 

The  fact  is,  tlie  old  lady  believed  Rcljecca  to 
be  the  meekest  creature  in 
the  world;  so  adiiiiraMy, 
on  the  occasions  when  her 
father  bmught  1  ."'  to  Cliis- 
wi.'k,  u^cd  Rebecca  to  pcr- 
'^^,rni  the  part  of  an  ini^iiiiie, 
and  ordy  a  year  before  th'i 
ariangement  by  whicli  Re- 
becca had  been  achiiitted 
into  her  house,  and  wlien 
Rebecca  was  sixteen  )ears 
old,  Miss  Pinkerton  majes- 
tically, and  with  a  little 
speech,  mack  her  a  present 
of  a  doll — which  was,  by 
the  way,  the  confiscated 
property  of  Miss  Swindle, 
discovered  surreptitiously 
nin-sing  it  in  school-hours. 

How  the  father  and 
daughter  laughed  as  they 
trudged  home  together 
after  the  evening  party ; 
ana  how  Miss  Pinkerton 
wduld  have  raged  had  she 
seen  the  caricature  of  licr- 
self  which  the  little  mimic, 
Rebecca,  managed  to  make 
out  of  her  doll.  Becky 
used  to  go  throtigh  dia- 
logues with  it;  it  formed 
the  delight  of  Newman 
Street,  Gerard  .Street,  and 
the  artists'  cpiarters;  and 
the  yoinig  i)ainters,  when 
chey  came  to  take  their  gin- 
;.nd  water  with  their  lazy, 
dissolute,  clever,  jovial 
senior,  used  regularly  to 
ask  if  Miss  Pinkerton  was 

at  home.  Once  Rebecca  had  the  honor  to  pass 
a  few  days  at  Chiswick,  after  which  she  brought 
back  Jemima,  and  erected  another  doll  as  Miss 


Jemmy;  for  though  that  honest  creature  had 
nude  and  given  her  jelly  and  cake  enough  for 
three  children,  and  a  seven-shilling  piece  at  part« 


f  , 


liiicKV  .Sharp. 


ing,  the  girl's  sense  of  ridicule  was  far  stronger 
than  her  gratitude,  and  she  sacrificed  Miss  Jemmy 
quite  as  pitilessly  as  her  sister. 
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THOMAS  NKWCOMR  ANSWKRS 

I'KOM   "ThR   Nkw<IJMKS." 

O,  weeks  passed  a>\'ay,  'luring  which  our 

dear  old    fricui/  hiill  nia'  -f   ^jfh  us. 

Hismind  wosgonea  nt  would 

rally  feebly;  aiid  »4*h  his  c^.  «  .^u.   .ess  returned 


Colonel  Newcome. 


tnne  his  memory  .ippearod  to   avak^n  with  sur- 
prisiii^^'  vividness,  \m  cluck  llll^,lle(|  and  he  was  ,. 
youth  again:  a  youth  all  luveand  hope— astrickcii 
Old  man  with  a  heard  as  white  as  snow  covering  his 
noMo,  larc-worn  face.     A\ 
such    times   he    called   her 
by  her  Christian  name  ol 
Leonorc;      he      addressed 
courtly  old  words  of  regard 
and  kindness   to   the   aged 
lady.     Anon   he   wandered 
in  his   talk,  and   spoke   to 
ht-r  as    if   they  still    were 
young.     Now,  as  in   those 
early   days,   his   heart    was 
pure;    no  anger   remained 
in  it;  no  guile  tainted  it; 
only  peace  and    good-will 

dwelt  in  it 

The  days  went  on,  and 
our  hopes,  raised  sometimes, 
began  to  flicker  and  fall. 
One  evening  the  Colonel 
left  his  chair  for  his  fed  in 
pretty  good  si)irits,  but 
passed  a  disturbed  night, 
and  the  next  morning  w;is 
too  weak  to  rise.  Then  he 
remained  in  his  bed,  and 
his  friends  visited  him  there. 
One  afternoon  he  asked  for 
his  little  gown-boy,  and  the 
child  was  brought  to  him, 
and  sat  by  his  bed  with  a 
very  awe-stricken  face ;  and 
then  gathered  courage,  and 
tried  to  aninsc  him  by  tell- 
ing him  how  it  was  a  half 
holida)',  and  they  were  hav- 
ing a  cricket  match  with 
the  St.  Pe;..i'  !xyri  \n 
the  green,  and  Uie  Gray 
Friars    was    in    and    win- 


his  love,  his  simplicity,  his  sweftness.     He  would     ning.     The  Colonel  quite  understood  about  it; 
tmk  French  with  Madame  de  Wr-n^c;  at  which     he  would  like  to  see  the  game;  he  had  played 
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many  a  game  on  that  green  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  grew  excited.  Clive  disniissed  his  father's  lit- 
tle friend,  and  put  a  sovereign  into  his  hand;  and 
away  he  ran  to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  runic 
into  a  fortune,  and  to  buy  tarts,  and  to  see  'he 
match  out. 

After  the  child  had  i  >ne,  Thomas  Newi  nme 
began  to  wander  more  and  more.  He  tailced 
louder ;  he  gave  the  word  of  command  ;  spoke 
Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  j  .ke 
French  rapidly,  seizing  a  hand  that  was  near  him, 
and  crying  '' Toujours,  toHjoiirs .'"  But  it  was 
Ethel's  hand  which  he  took.  Ethel  and  Clive 
and  the  nurse  were  in  the  room  with  him.  Tlie 
nurse  came  to  us,  who  were  sitting  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment ;  Madame  de  Florae  was  there, 
with  my  wile  inir)  JJayham.  At  the  look  in  the 
wcuiuii's  countenance  Madame  de  Florae  started 
up.  "  llo  is  very  Iwd  ;  he  wanders  a  great  deal," 
ilie  nurse  whispered.  The  French  lady  fell  in- 
stantly on  her  knees,  and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 

Some  time  afterward  Ethel  came  in  with  a 
scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  "  He  is  calling 
for  you  again,  dear  lady,"  she  said  to  Madame  de 


Florae,  who  was  .still  kneeling;  "and  said  just 
now  he  wanted  I'endennis  to  take  care  of  his  boy. 
He  will  not  know  you."  She  hid  her  tears  as  hhe 
spoke. 

She  went  intf  he  •  >om  where  Clive  was  at  the 
bed's  foot.  T:fi  jld  man  within  it  talked  on 
rapidly  for  a  while  ;  then  he  would  sigh  and  be 
still.  Once  more  I  heard  him  say  hurrieiMy, 
"Take  care  of  him  while  I  am  in  India,"  and 
then  with  a  heart-rending  voice  he  called  out 
"  L^onore,  Lioiiore!"  She  was  kneeling  by  his 
si('"  now.  The  patients  voice  sank  into  faint 
murmurs;  only  a  moan  now  and  ilien  announced 
that  he  was  ncjt  asleep. 

At  the  usual  even  in-  hour  thf  .hapel  bell  began 
to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newconu-  >  hands  outside  the 
bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell 
struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said. 
"  A<hum /"  and  fell  back  It  was  the  word  we 
used  at  school  when  the  names  were  call.d  ;  and 
lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child, 
had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  The  Master. 


•  O^O'- 


OLD   FABLES   WITH   A   NEW  PURPOSE 
Introduction  to  "The  Newcomes." 
CRO.V,  who  had  flown  away  with  a  cheese 
from  a  dairy  window,  sat  perched  on  a 
tree,  looking  down  at  a  great,  big  frog  in 
a  pool  underneath  him.     The  frog's  hideous,  large 


eyes  were  goggling  out  of  his  head  in  a  manner 
which  appeared  quite  ridiculous  to  the  old  black- 
amoor, who  watched  the  splay-footed,  slimy 
wretch  with  that  peculiar  grim  humor  belonging 
to  crows.  Not  far  from  the  frog  a  fat  ox  was 
browsing;  while  a  few  lambs  frisked  about  the 
meadow,  or  nibbled  the  grass  and  buttercups 
there. 

Who  :1iould  come  into  the  farther  end  of  the 
ueld  but  a  wolf!  He  was  so  cunningly  dressed  up 
in  sheep's  clothing  that  the  very  lambs  did  not 
know  master  wolf;  nay,  one  of  them,  whose  dam 
the  wolf  had  just  eaten,  after  which  he  had  thrown 
her  skin  over  his  shoulders,  ran  up  innocently 


toward  the  devouring  monster,  nistaking  him  for 
mamma. 

"He-he!"  says  a  fox,  sneaking  round  the 
hedge-paling,  over  which  the  tret  ,'rew  whereupon 
the  crow  was  perched,  looking  d  wn  on  the  frog 
who  was  staring  with  his  goggle  yes  fit  to  burst 
with  envy,  and  croaking  abuse  at  t  he  ox.  "  How 
absurd  those  lambs  are !  Yon  t  silly  litde 
knock-kneed  baah-ling  does  not  <now  the  old 
wolf  dressed  in  the  sheep's  flef-ce.  fe  is  the  same 
old  rogue  who  gobbled  up  little  Red  Riding 
Hood's  grandmother  for  lunch,  ai  !  swallowed 
little  Red  Riding  Hood  for  supper.      He-he  1  " 

An  owl,  that  was  hidden  in  the  1  How  of  the 
tree,  woke  up.  "O  ho,  master  fox.  '  says  she, 
"  I  can  not  see  you,  but  I  smell  you!  If  some 
folks  like  lambs,  other  folks  like  geese,"  says  the 
owl. 


1      :            ■  ! 
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"And  your  ladyship  is  fond  of  mice,"  savs 
the  fox. 

"The  Chinese  eat  tiiem,"  says  the  owl,  "and 
I  hove  read  that  they  are  very  fond  of  dogs,"  con- 
tinu-d  ciie  old  lady. 

"1  wish  they  would  exterminate  every  cur  of 
them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,"  said  the  fox. 

"And  I  have  also  read  in  works  of  travel  that 
the  French  eat  frogs,"  continued  the  owl.  "Aha, 
my  friend  Crapaud  !  are  you  there  ?  That  was 
a  very  pretty  concert  we  sang  together  last 
night." 

"If  the  French  devour  my  brethren,  the  Eng- 
lish eat  beef,"  croaked  out  the  frog—"  great,  big, 
brutal,  bellowing  oxen  !  " 

"Ho,  whoo!  "  says  the  owl,  "I  have  heard 
that  the  English  are  toad-eaters,  too  I  " 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  them  eating  an  owl  or 
a  fox,  madam?"  says  Reynard,  "or  their  sitting 
down  and  taking  a  crow  to  pick,"  adds  the  polite 
rogue,  with  a  bow  to  the  old  crow,  who  was 
perched  above  them  with  the  cheese  in  his  mouth. 
"We  are  privileged  animals,  all  of  us;  at  least, 
we  never  furnish  dishes  for  the  odious  orgies  of 
man." 

"  I  am  the  bird  of  wisdom,"  says  the  owl ;  "  I 
was  the  comi)anion  of  Pallas  Minerva ;  I  am  fre- 
quently represented  in  the  Egyptian  monuments." 

"  I  have  seen  you  over  the  British  barn-doors," 
said  the  fox,  with  a  grin.  "You  have  a  deal  of 
scholarship,  Mrs.  Owl.  I  know  a  thing  or  two 
myself;  but  am,  I  confess  it,  no  scholar— a  mere 
man  of  the  world— a  fellow  that  lives  by  his  wits 
— ?  mere  country  gentleman." 

"  You  sneer  at  scholarship,"  continues  the  owl, 
with  a  sneer  on  her  venerable  face.  "  I  read  a 
good  deal  of  a  night." 

"When  I  am  engaged  deciphering  the  cocks 
and  hens  at  roost,"  says  the  fox. 

" It's  a  pity  for  all  that  you  can't  read;  that 
board  nailed  over  my  head  would  give  you  some 
information." 

"  What  does  it  say  ?  "  says  the  fox. 

"  I  can't  spell  in  the  daylight,"  answered  the 
owl ;  and,  giving  a  yawn,  went  back  to  sleep  till 
evening  in  the  hollow  of  her  tree. 

"  A  fig  for  her  hieroglyphics  I  "  said  the  fox, 


looking  up  at  the  crow  in  the  tree.     "  What  airs 
our  slow  neighbor  gives  herself !" 

The  little  lambkin  was  lying  unsuspiciously  at 
the  side  of  the  wolf  in  fleecy  hosiery,  who  did 
not  as  yet  molest  her,  being  replenished  with  the 
mutton,  her  mamma.  But  now  the  wolf's  eyes 
began  to  glare,  and  his  sharp,  white  teeth  to  show, 
and  he  rose  up  with  a  growl,  and  began  to  think 
he  should  like  lamb  for  supper. 

"  What  large  eyes  you  have  got !  "  bleated  out 
the  lamb,  with  rather  a  timid  look. 

"  The  better  to  see  you  with,  my  dear." 
"  What  large  teeth  you  have  got  !  " 
"The  better  to— " 

At  this  moment  such  a  terrific  yell  filled  the 
field  that  all  its  inhabitants  started  with  terror.  It 
was  from  a  donkey,  who  had  somehow  got  a  lion's 
skin,  and  now  came  in  at  the  hedge,  pursued  by 
some  men  and  boys  with  sticks  and  guns.' 

When  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  heard  the 
bellow  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  fancying  that 
the  monarch  of  the  forest  was  near,  he  ran  away 
as  fast  as  his  disguise  would  let  him.  When  the 
ox  heard  the  noise,  he  dashed  round  the  meadow 
ditch,  and  with  one  trample  of  his  hoof  squashed 
the  frog  who  had  been  abusing  him.  When  the 
crow  saw  the  people  with  guns  coming,  he  in- 
stantly dropped  the  cheese  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
took  to  wing.  When  the  fox  saw  the  cheese  drop, 
he  immediately  made  a  jump  at  it  (for  he  knew 
the  donkey's  voice,  and  that  his  asinine  bray  was 
not  a  bit  like  his  royal  master's  roar),  and,  mak- 
ing for  the  cheese,  fell  into  a  steel-trap,  which 
snapped  off  his  tail ;  without  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  go  into  the  world,  pretending,  forsooth, 
that  it  was  the  fashion  not  to  wear  tails  any  more, 
and  that  the  fox-party  were  better  without  'em. 

Meanwhile,  a  boy  with  a  stick  came  up,  and 
belabored  master  donkey  until  he  roared  louder 
than  ever.  The  wolf,  with  the  sheep's  clothing 
draggling  about  his  legs,  could  not  run  fast,  and 
was  detected  and  shot  by  one  of  the  men.  The 
blind  old  owl,  whirring  out  of  the  hollow  tree, 
quite  amazed  at  the  disturbance,  flounced  into  the 
face  of  a  plow-boy,  who  knocked  her  down  with  a 
pitchfork.     The  butcher  came  and  quietly  led  off 


the  ox  and  the  lamh  :  .and  the  farnit 


finding  the 
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fox's  brush  in  the  trap,  hung  it  over  his  mantel- 
piece and  always  bragged  that  he  had  been  in  at 

his  death. 

This,  tlien,  is  to  be  a  story,  may  it  please  you, 
in  which  jackdaws  will  wear  peacock's  feathers, 
and  awaken  the  just  ridicule  of  the  peacocks ; 
in  which,  while  every  justice  is  done  to  the  pea- 
cocks themselves,  the  splendor  of  their  plumage, 
the  gorgeousness  of  their  dazzling  necks,  and  the 
magnificence  of  their  tails,  exception  will  yet  be 
taken  to  the  al)surdity  of  their  rickety  strut,  and 
tlic  foolish  discord  of  their  pert  squeaking  j  in 
which  lions  in  love  will  have  their  claws  pared  by- 
sly  virgins;  in  which  rogues  will  sometimes 
triumph,  and  honest  folks,  let  us  hope,  come  by 
*iheir  own  ;  in  which  there  will  be  black  crape  and 


white  favors;  in  which  there  will  be  tears  under 
orange-flower  wreaths  and  jokes  in  mourning 
coaches;  in  which  there  will  be  dinners  of  herbs 
with  contentment  and  without ;  and  bancpiets  of 
stalled  oxen  where  there  is  care  and  hatred — ay, 
and  kindness  and  friendship,  too,  along  with  the 
feast.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  men  are  honest 
because  they  are  poor ;  and  I  have  known  some 
who  were  friendly  and  generous,  although  they 
had  plenty  of  money.  There  are  some  great  land- 
lords who  Qo  not  grind  down  their  tenants;  there 
are  actually  bishops  who  are  not  hypocrites;  there 
are  liberal  men  even  among  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Radicals  themselves  are  not  all  aristocrats  at 
heart. 
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LOYALTY  TO  TRUTH. 

On  account  of  his  severe  strictures  upon  the  Georges,  Thackeray  was  accused  of  disloyalty.     This  charge  he  thus 
confuted  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  in  Edinburgh  in  1857. 


HAD  thought  that  in  these  lectures  I  had 
spoken  in  terms  not  of  disrespect  or  un- 
kindness,  and  in  feelings  and  in  language 
not  un-English,  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  and 
wherever  I  have  had  to  mention  her  name, 
whether  it  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  or 
upon  those  of  the  Mississippi,  whether  it  was  in 
New  England  or  in  Old  England,  whether  it  was 
in  some  great  hall  in  London  to  the  artisans  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  politer 
audiences  of  the  western  end, — wherever  I  had  to 
mention  her  name  it  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause  and  witli  the  most  hearty  cheers.  And 
why  was  this?  It  was  not  on  account  of  the 
speaker;  it  was  on  account  of  the  truth;  it  was 
because  the  English  and  the  Americans — the 
people  of  New  Orleans  a  year  ago,  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  a  week  ago — all  received  and  acknowl- 
edged with  due  allegiance  the  great  claims  to 
honor  which  that  lady  has  who  worthily  holds 
that  great  and  awful  situation  which  our  Queen 
occupies.     It  is  my  loyalty  that  is  called  in  ques- 


tion, and  it  is  my  loyalty  that  I  am  trying  to 
plead  to  you.  Suppose,  for  example,  in  America 
— in  Philadelphia  or  in  New  York— that  I  had 
spoken  about  George  IV  in  terms  of  praise  and 
affected  reverence:  do  you  believe  they  would 
have  hailed  his  name  with  cheers,  or  have  heard 
it  with  anything  like  respect?  They  would  have 
laughed  in  my  face  if  I  had  so  spoken  of  him.  They 
know  what  I  know  and  you  know,  and  what  num- 
bers of  squeamish  loyalists  who  affect  to  cry  out 
against  my  lectures  know, — that  that  man's  life 
was  not  a  good  life ;  that  that  king  was  not  such  a 
king  as  we  ought  to  love,  or  regard,  or  honor. 
And  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  in  speaking  the 
truth,  as  we  hold  it,  of  a  bad  sovereign,  we  are 
paying  no  disrespect  at  all  to  a  good  one.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  degrade  our  own 
honor  and  the  sovereign's  by  unduly  and  unjustly 
praising  him  ;  and  the  mere  slaverer  and  flatterer 
is  one  who  comes  forward,  as  it  were,  with  flash 
notes,  and  pays  with  false  coin  his  tribute  to 
Caf?sar. 
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EDWARD   BULWER-LYTTON. 

NOVELIST,  POET,  AND  DRAMATIST. 

DWARD  BULWER  was  born  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1805.  He 
was  a  petted  child  of  delicate  health,  and  was  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge by  his  mother.  At  i  ollege  he  won  the  chancellor's  medal 
by  a  poem,  and  throughout  his  early  life  wrote  continually,  princi- 
pally poems  and  stories,  which  have  now  fallen  out  of  public  notice. 
His  first  work  to  attract  attention  was  "Pelham,"  a  novel  which 
was  published  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
He  was  married  in  1827,  but  unhappiness  resulted.  H'^,  separated  from  his 
wife  nine  or  ten  years  later.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar  and  wrote  with  the 
greatest  care,  supplying  in  this  way  what  he  is  thought  to  have  lacked  in  genius. 
He  entered  Parliament  irt  1852,  and  filled  a  post  in  the  government  for  some  years, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton  in  1866. 

His  most  famous  works  are  his  historical  novels,  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii" 
and  "  Rienzi "  ;  his  plays,  "The  Lajdy  of  Lyons,"  *'  Richelieu,"  and  "  Money."  His 
last  published  novel,  "Kenelm  Chillingly,"  is  thought  by  most  critics  to  be  his  best 
work,  although  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii "  is  far  better  known.  At  his  death,  in 
1873,  he  had  published  some  fifty  volumes,  and  left  a  mass  of  material,  including 
the  incomplete  story  "  Pausanias  the  Spartan,"  which  was  edited  by  his  son. 
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IN  THE  ARENA. 

From  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

Glaucus,  an  Athenian,  falsely  convicted  of  murder,  has  been  condemned  to  face  the  lion  in  the  Roman  amphithe- 
ater armed  only  with  the  little  "  stilus"  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  slain  Apsecides. 


HE  door  swung  gratingly  back — the  gleam 
of  spears  shot  along  the  wall. 

"Glaucus  the  Athenian,  thy  time  has 
come,"  said  a  loud  and  clear  voice;  "the  lion 
awaits  thee." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  the  Athenian. 


and  co-mate,  one  last  embrace  !     Bless  me — and 
farewell !  " 

The  Christian  opened  his  arms  ;  he  clasped  the 
young  heathen  to  his  breast ;  he  kissed  his  fore- 
head and  cheek  ;  he  sobbed  aloud  ;  his  tears  flowed 
"Brother  i  fast  and  hot  over  the  features  of  his  new  friend. 
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"Oil!  could  I  have  converted  thee,  I  had  not 
we])t.  Oh,  that  I  might  say  to  thee,  '  We  two 
shall  sup  this  night  in  Paradise  !  '  " 

"  It  may  be  so  yet,"  answered  the  Greek,  with  a 
tremulous  voice.  "  They  whom  death  parts  now 
rnay  yet  meet  beyond  the  grave;  on  the  earth — 
oh  !  the  beautiful,  the  beloved  earth,  farewell  for- 
ever !     Worthy  officer,  I  attend  you." 

Glaucus  tore  himself  away  ;  and  when  he  came 
forth  into  the  air,  its  breath,  which  though  sunless 
was  hot  and  arid,  smote  witheringly  upon  him. 
His  frame,  not  yet  restored  from  the  effects  of  the 
deadly  draught,  shrank  and  trembled.  The  offi- 
cers supported  him. 

"Courage,"  said  one;  "thou  art  young,  ac- 
tive, well  knit.  They  give  thee  a  weapon  I 
Despair  not,  and  thou  mayst  yet  conquer." 

Glaucus  did  not  reply;  but  ashamed  of  his  in- 
firmity, he  made  a  desperate  and  convulsive  effort 
and  regained  the  firmness  of  his  nerves.  They 
annointed  his  body,  completely  naked  save  by  a 
cincture  round  his  loins,  placed  the  stilus  (vain 
weapon)  in  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  arena. 

And  now,  when  the  Greek  saw  the  eyes  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  upon  him,  he  no 
longer  felt  that  he  was  mortal.  All  evidence  of 
fear,  all  fear  itself,  was  gone.  A  red  and  haughty 
flush  spread  over  the  paleness  of  his  features ;  he 
towered  aloft  to  the  full  of  his  glorious  stature.  In 
the  elastic  beauty  of  his  limbs  and  form  ;  in  his 
intent  but  unfrowning  brow  ;  in  the  high  disdain 
and  in  the  indomitable  soul  which  breathed  visi- 
bly, which  spoke  audibly,  from  his  attitude,  his 
lip,  his  eye, — he  seemed  the  very  incarnation, 
vivid  and  corporeal,  of  the  valor  of  his  land;  of 
the  divinity  of  its  worship  ;  at  once  a  hero  and  a 
god! 

The  murmur  of  hatred  and  horror  at  his  crime 
which  had  greeted  his  entrance  died  into  the 
silence  of  involuntary  admiration  and  half-com- 
passionate respect ;  and  with  a  quick  and  convul- 
sive sigh,  that  seemed  to  move  the  whole  mass  of 
life  as  if  it  were  one  body,  the  gaze  of  the  specta- 
tors turned  from  the  Athenian  to  a  dark,  uncouth 
object  in  the  center  of  the  arena.  It  was  the 
grated  den  of  the  lion. 

''By  Vcuus,  how  warm  it   is!"  tsaid   Fuivia, 


"yet  there  is  no  sun.  Would  that  those  stu)  iu 
sailors  could  have  fastened  up  that  gap  in  tiie 
awning!"  • 

"  Oh,  it  is  warm  indeed.  I  turn  sick — 1 
faint !  "  said  the  wife  of  Pansa;  even  her  experi- 
enced stoicism  giving  way  at  the  struggle  about  to 
take  place. 

The  lion  had  been  kept  without  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  animal  had,  during  the 
whole  morning,  testified  a  singular  and  restless 
uneasiness,  which  the  keeper  had  attributed  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  Yet  its  bearing  seemed  rather 
that  of  fear  than  of  rage  ;  its  roar  was  painful  and 
distressed;  it  hung  its  head — snuffed  the  air 
through  the  bars — then  lay  down — started  again — 
and  again  uttered  its  wild  and  far-resounding 
cries.  And  now  in  its  den  it  lay  utterly  dumb 
and  mute,  with  distended  nostrils  forced  hard 
against  the  grating,  and  disturbing  with  a  heaving 
breath  the  sand  below  on  the  arena. 

The  editor's  lip  quivered,  and  his  cheek  grew 
pale  ;  he  looked  anxiously  around — hesitated — de- 
layed ;  the  crowd  became  impatient.  Slowly  he 
gave  the  sign  ;  the  keeper,  who  was  behind  the 
den,  cautiously  removed  the  grating,  and  the  lion 
leaped  forth  with  a  mighty  and  glad  roar  of  release. 
The  keeper  hastily  retreated  through  the  grated 
passage  leading  from  the  arena,  and  left  the  lord 
of  the  forest — and  his  prey. 

Glaucus  had  bent  his  limbs  so  as  to  give  him- 
self the  firmest  posture  at  the  expected  rush  of  the 
lion,  with  his  small  and  shining  weapon  raised  on 
high,  in  the  faint  hope  that  one  well-directed 
thrust  (for  he  knew  that  he  should  have  time  bul 
for  one)  might  penetrate  through  the  eye  to  the 
brain  of  his  grim  foe. 

But  to  the  unutterable  astonishment  of  all,  the 
beast  seemed  not  even  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  criminal. 

At  the  first  moment  of  its  release  it  halted 
abruptly  in  the  arena,  raised  itself  half  on  end, 
snuffing  the  upward  air  with  impatient  signs, 
then  suddenly  it  sprang  forward,  but  not  on  the 
Athenian.  At  half-speed  it  circled  round  and 
round  the  space,  turning  its  vast  head  from  side 
to  side  with  an  anxious  and  perturbed  gaze,  as  if 
seeking  suuie  avenue  of  escape;  once  or  twice  it 
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endeavored  to  leap  up  the  parapet  that  divided  it 
from  the  audience,  and  on  falling  uttered  rather  a 
baffled  howl  than  ks  deep-toned  and  kingly  roar. 
It  evinced  no  sign  either  of  wrath  or  hunger;  its 
tail  drooped  along  the  sand  instead  of  lashing  its 
gaunt  sides,  and  its  eye,  though  it  wandered  at 
times  at  Glaucus,  rolled  again  listlessly  from  him. 
At  length,  as  if  tired  of  attempting  to  escape,  it 
crept  with  a  moan  into  its  cage,  and  once  more 
laid  itself  down  to  rest. 

The  first  surprise  of  the  assembly  at  the  apathy 
of  the  lion  soon  grew  converted  into  resentment  at 
its  cowardice ;  and  the  populace  already  merged 
their  pity  for  the  fate  of  Glaucus  into  angry  com- 
passion for  their  disappointment. 

The  editor  called  to  the  keeper :  "  How  is  this? 
Take  the  goad,  prick  him  forth,  and  then  close 
the  door  of  the  den." 

As  the  keeper  with  some  fear,  but  more  aston- 
ishment, was  preparing  to  obey,  a  loud  cry  was 
heard  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  arena;  there 
was  a  confusion,  a  bustle, — voices  of  remonstrance 
suddenly  breaking  forth,  and  suddenly  silenced  at 
the  reply.  All  eyes  turned,  in  wonder  at  the  in- 
terruption, toward  the  quarter  of  the  disturbance  ; 
the  crowd  gave  way,  and  suddenly  Sallust  ap- 
peared on  the  senatorial  benches,  his  hair  dishev- 
eled—breathless—heated—half exhausted.  He 
cast  his  eye  hastily  around  the  ring.  "Remove 
the  Athenian  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  haste— he  is  innocent  I 
Arrest  Arbaces  the  Egyptian— he  is  the  murderer 
of  Apaecides!  " 

"Art  thou  mad,  O  Sallust !  "  said  the  prsetor, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  What  means  this  raving  ?  " 
"  Remove  the  Athenian  !— Quick  !  or  his  blood 
be  on  your  head.  Praetor,  delay,  and  you  answer 
with  your  own  life  to  the  emperor  !  I  bring  with 
me  the  eye-witness  to  the  death  of  the  priest  Apte- 
cides.  Room  there,  stand  back,  give  way. 
People  of  Pompeii,  fix  every  eye  upon  Arbaces ; 
there  he  sits!  Room  there  for  the  priest 
Calenus!" 

Pale,  haggard,  fresh  from  the  jaws  of  famine  and 
of  death,  his  face  fallen,  his  eyes  dull  as  a  vulture's, 
his  broad  frame  gaunt  as  a  skeleton,  Calenus  was 
supported  into  the  very  row  in  which  Arbaces  sat. 
His  releasers  had  given  him  sparingly  of  food  • 


but  the  chief  sustenance  that  nerved  his  feeble 
limbs  was  revenge ! 

"The  priest  Calenus— Calenus !  "  cried  the 
mob.     "It  is  he!     No— it  is  a  dead  man  !  " 

"It  is  the  priest  Calenus,"  said  the  prsetor, 
gravely.     "  What  hast  thou  to  say  ?  " 

' '  Arbaces  of  Egypt  is  the  murderer  of  Aptecides, 
the  priest  of  Isis;  these  eyes  saw  him  deal  tiie 
blow.  It  is  from  the  dungeon  into  which  he 
plunged  me— it  is  from  the  darkness  and  horror 
of  a  death  by  famine— that  the  gods  have  raised 
me  to  proclaim  his  crime  1  Release  the  Athenian 
— he  is  innocent !  " 

"It  is  for  this,  then,  that  the  lion  spared  him. 
A  miracle  !  a  miracle  I  "  cried  Pansa. 

"A  miracle  !  a  miracle  I  "  shouted  the  people ; 
"  remove  the  Athenian— y^r^a^^j  fo  the  lion  /" 

And  that  shout  echoed  from  hill  to  vale— from 
coast  to  sea—"  Arbaces  to  the  lion  !  " 

"Officers,  remove  the  accused  Glaucus— re- 
move, but  guard  him  yet,"  said  the  prsetor. 
"The  gods  lavish  their  wonders  upon  this  day." 


The  waves  of  the  human  sea  halted  for  a  mo- 
ment to  enable  Arbaces  to  count  the  e.xact  mo- 
ment  of  his  doom  !  In  despair,  and  in  terror  which 
beat  down  even  pride,  he  glanced  his  eye  over  the 
rolling  and  rushing  crowd;  when,  right  above 
them,  through  the  wide  chasm  which  iiad  been 
left  in  the  velaria,  he  beheld  a  strange  and  awful 
apparition  ;  he  beheld,  and  his  craft  restored  his 
courage. 

He  stretched  his  hand  on  high  ;  over  his  lofty 
brow  and  royal  features  there  came  an  expression 
of  unutterable  solemnity  and  command. 

"Behold!  "  he  shouted  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, which  stilled  the  roar  of  the  crowd  :  "Be- 
hold how  the  gods  protect  the  guiltless!  The 
fires  of  the  avenging  Orcus  burst  forth  against  the 
false  witness  of  my  accusers !  " 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gestures  of 
the  Egyptian,  and  beheld  with  dismay  a  vast  vapor 
shooting  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  tin;  form 
of  a  gigantic  pine  tree ;  the  trunk,  blackness— the 
branches,  fire  !— a  fire  that  shifted  and  wavered  in 
its  hues  every  moment,  now  fiercely  luminous,  now 
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of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  a  ,i  blazed  terrific- 
ally forth  with  intolerable  glare  ! 

There  was  a  dead,  heart-sunken  silence,  through 
which  there  suddenly  broke  the  roar  of  a  lion, 
which  was  echoed  back  from  within  the  building 
with  the  sharper  and  fiercer  yells  of  its  fellow- 
beast.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the  Burden  of  the 
Atmosphere,  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath  to 
come ! 

Then  there  arose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks 
of  women ;  the  men  stared  at  each  other,  but 
were  dumb.  At  that  moment  they  felt  the  earth 
shake  under  their  feet;  the  walls  of  the  theater 
trembled .;  and  beyond  in  the  distance  they  heard 
the  crash  of  falling  roofs;  an  instant  more,  and 
the  mountain  cloud  seemed  to  roll  toward  them, 
dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent;  at  the  same  time 
it  cast  forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of  ashes 
mixed  with  vast  fragments  of  burning  stone  !  Over 
the  crushing  vines,  over  the  desolate  streets,  over 
the  amphitheater  itself;  far  and  wide  with  many  a 


mighty  splash  in  the  agitated  sea,  fell  that  awful 
shower  1 

No  longer  thought  the  crowd  of  justice  or  of 
Arbaces;  safety  for  themselves  was  their  sole 
thought.  Each  turned  to  fly — each  dashing, 
pressing,  crushing  against  the  other.  Trampling 
recklessly  over  the  fallen,  amid  groans  and  oaths 
and  prayers  and  sudden  shrieks,  tlie  enormous 
crowd  vomited  itself  forth  through  the  numerous 
passages.  Whither  should  they  fly?  Some,  an- 
tic.pating  another  earthquake,  hastened  to  their 
homes  to  load  themselves  with  their  more  costly 
goods  and  escape  while  it  was  yet  time;  others, 
dreading  the  showers  of  ashes  that  now  fell  fast, 
torrent  upon  torrent,  over  the  streets,  rushed  under 
the  roofs  of  the  nearest  houses,  or  temples,  or  sheds 
— shelter  of  any  kind — for  protection  from  the 
terrors  of  the  open  air.  But  darker,  and  larger, 
and  mightier  spread  the  cloud  above  them.  It 
was  a  sudden  and  more  ghastly  Night  rushing  upon 
the  realm  of  Noon  1 
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ANTHONY  TROLLOPH. 

A  PAINTER  OF  ACTUAL  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

|NTHONY  TROLLOPEwas  the  most  productive  writer  of  fictic 
ot  his  tune  ;  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  most  critics  that  perhaos  a 
dozen  of  his  best  novels  are  exceeded  in  merit  only  by  three  or 
T'^J^l  the  best  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot 
r  -  differs  from  these  great  writers  in  selecting  for  his  characters' 
^t  unusual  or  strangely  individualized  personalities,  but  ordinary 
nnrl  n^  .  .     •  K' ""^^  ""!,•  'i'''"'^."-     ^^^'^  ""'^  "°  deep-dyed  villains  in  his  books 
and  ZT  ?-^  F'f'T^  ^^  intelligence  or  virtue  This  characters  are  the  men 

day  rEn^gl^h^ret '^  ^^"^^"^"  ^"'  ^'^'^  '^''''^^'  ^'^  ""  '^  --  -^^  -r? 

.nH  ^rV^^^^^  '°"  u  ^'':  ^'^""^^  Trollope,a  somewhat  successful  novelist 
and  by  her  influence  obtained  a  position  in  the  postal  service.  Here  he  showed 
unusual  capacity,  and  rose  to  a  position  of  considerable  importance  He  waTa 
keen  sportsman,  and  delighted  in  combining  his  duties  as  inspector  of  the  postal 
service  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunt,  and  he  tells  in  his  "  ALbio^raphv  "Tome 
interesting  stones  of  the  devices  by  which  he  could  bring  this  about  "^^ 
th.  "^,7°^^  ^^^^^^^  books  of  travel,  describing  the  countries  which  he  visited  in 
he  postal  service,  among  which  are,  "  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  " 
North  America,"  and  "Australia."  The  first  of  his  novels  to  come  into  ^enTrd 
notice  was;- The  Warden."  which  was  followed  bv  some  forty  otherTamonlwhlh 
perhaps.  "  Or  ley  Farm  "  "  .a  Vendee."  "  The  Bertrams.  "  "  I^  He  Popenio/p  "^^^^^^ 

Thrill  n^'^T'  ?T^'     beginning  with  "  The  Warden  "  and  c/oJng  with 

The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,"  and  including  "Barchester  Towers"  reoFesent 

his  best  works.     He  died  in  1883.  ^uwers,    represent 


|E   was  sitting   saturated    with  rain,— satu- 
rated also  with  thinking,— and  was  unob- 
servant of  anything  around  him,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  an  old  man  from  Hacr"]e  End 


A  LESSON  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 
From  "The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset." 


with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  "Thee  be 
wat,  Master  Crawley,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Wet !  " 
said  Crawley,  recalled  suddenly  back  to  the  reali- 
ties  of  life,     "Vvcll,— ves,     I 
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It's  dogged  as  does  it.     It  ain't   thinking  about 
it."     Tlien    (liles    Hoggett   withdrew   his    hand 


because  it's  mining. "     "  Thee  be  teeming  o'  wat. 

Had  n't  thee  better  go  whome  ?  "     '« And  are  not 

you  wet  also?"  said  Mr.   Crawley, 

looking  at   the   old   man,  who  had 

been  at  work  in  the  brickfield,  and 

who  was  soaked  with  mire,  and  from 

tt  horn  there  seemed  to  come  a  steam 

of  muddy  mist.     '<  Is  it  me,  yer  rev- 
erence?    I'm   wat   in   course.     The 

loikes  of  us  is  always  wat, — that  is, 

barring  the  insides  of  us.     It  comes 

to  us  natural  to  have  the  rheumatics. 

How   is   one   of  us   to  help  hi.sself 

against  having  on   'em?     But  there 

ain't  no  call   for  the  loikes  of  you 

to    have    the    rheumatics."      "My 

friend,"     said     Crawley,     who    was 

standing   on    the  road,— and   as   he 

spoke  he  put  out  his. arm  and  took 

the  brickmaker  by  the  hand,  "there 

is  a  worse  complaint  than  rheuma- 
tism,— there  is  indeed  "     "There's 

what    they   call    the    collerer,"  said 

Giles  Hoggett,  looking  up  into  Mr. 

Crawley's  face.  "That  ain't  a-got 
a-hold  of  yer?"  "Ay,  and  worse 
than  the  choleia.  A  man  is  killed 
all  over  wlien  he  is  struck  in  his 
pride;— and  yet  he  lives."  "May- 
be that's  bad  enough,  too,"  said 
Giles,  with  his  hand  still  held  by 
the  other.  "It  is  bad  enough," 
said  Mr.  Crawley,  striking  his  breast 
with  his  left  hand;  "it  is  bad 
enough."  "Tell  'ee  what,  Master 
Crawley,— and  yer  reverence  mustn't 
think  as  I  means  to  be  preaching, — 
there  ain't  nowt  a  man  can't  bear  if  . 
he'll  only  be  dogged.  You  go  whome,  and  from  the  clergyman's,  and  walked  away  toward 
think  o   that,  and   mabe  it'll  do  ye  a  good  yet.      his  home  at  Hoggle  End. 

— .0^.. — 
THE  REVEREND  MR.   SLOPE. 


"It's  Dogged  as  Does  It." 


From  "  Barchester  Towerc' 
R.  SLOPE  soon  comforted  himself  with  the 
reflection  that,  as  he  had  been  stlected  as 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  it  would  probably 


be  in  his  power  to  get  the  good  things  in  the 
Bishop's  gift  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
Bishop's  daughter ;  and  he  found  himself  able  to 
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endure  the  pangs  of  rejected  love.  As  he  sat  him- 
self down  in  the  railway  carriage,  confronting  the 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Proudie,  as  they  started  on  their 
first  journey  to  Barchester,  he  began  to  form  in 
his  own  mind  a  plan  of  his  future  life.  He  knew 
well  his  patron's  strong  points,  but  he  knew  the 
weak  ones  as  well.  He  understood  correctly 
enough  to  what  attempts  the  new  Bishop's  high 
spirit  would  soar,  and  he  rightly  guessed  that 
public  life  would  better  suit  the  great  man's  t  ste 
than  the  small  details  of  diocesan  duty. 

He,  therefore,— he,  Mr.  Slope,— woui;  in  effect 
be  Bishop  of  Barchester.     Such  was  his  resolve  ; 
and,  to  give   Mr.    Slope  his  due,  he  had  both 
courage  and  spirit  to  bear  him  out  in  his  resolu- 
tion.    He  knew  that  he  should  have  a  hard  battle 
to  fight,  for  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  see 
would  be  equally  coveted  by  another  great  mind  ; 
Mrs.  Proudie  would  also  choose  to  be  Bishop  of 
Barchester.      Slope,    however,    flattered   himself 
that  he  could  out-maneuver  the  lady.     She  must 
live  much  in  London,  while  he  would  be  always 
on  the  spot.     She  would  necessarily  remain  igno- 
rant of  much,  while  he  would  know  everything 
belonging  to  the  diocese.     At  first,  doubtless,  he 
must  flatter  and  cajole,   perhaps  yield   in   some 
things  ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  of  ultimate  triumph. 
If  all  other  means  failed,  he  could  join  the  Bishop 
against  his  wife,  inspire  courage  into  the  unhappy 
man,  lay  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the  woman's  power, 
and  emancipate  the  husband. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  sat  looking  at  the 
sleeping  pair  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  Mr, 
Slope  is  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself  with  such 
thoughts  for  nothing.  He  is  possessed  of  more 
than  average  abilities,  and  is  of  good  courage. 
Though  he  can  stoop  to  fawn — and  stoop  low 
indeed,  if  need  be— he  has  still  within  him  the 
power  to  assume  the  tyrant ;  and  with  the  power 
he  has  certainly  the  wish.  His  acquirements  are 
not  of  the  highest  order ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  completely  under  control,  and  he  knows 


the  use  of  them.  He  is  gifted  with  a  certain  kind 
of  pulpit  eloquence,  not  likely  indeed  to  be  per- 
suasive with  men,  but  powerful  with  the  softer  sex. 
In  his  sermons  he  deals  greatly  in  denunciations, 
excites  the  minds  of  his  weaker  hearers  with  a  not 
unpleasant  terror,  and  leaves  the  impression  on 
their  minds  that  all  mankind  are  in  a  perilous 
state— and  all  womankind,  too,  except  those  who 
attend  regularly  to  the  evening  lectures  in  Baker 
Street. 

Mr.  Slope  is  tali,  and  not  ill-made.     His  feet 
and  hands  are  large,  as  has  ever  been  the  case  with 
all  his  family  ;  but  he  has  a  broad  chest  and  wide 
shoulders  to  carry  off  these  excrescences;  and  on 
the  whole  his  figure  is  good.     His  countenance, 
however,  is  not  specially  pre-iossessing.     His  hair 
is  lank,  and  of  a  dull,  pale  reddish  hue.     It  is 
always  formed  into  three  straight  lumpy  masses, 
each  brushed  with  admirable  precision,  and  ce- 
mented with  much  grease;  two  of  them  adhere 
closely  to  the  sides  of  his  face,  and  the  other  lies 
at  right-angles  above  them.    He  wears  no  whiskers, 
and  is  always  scrupulously  shaven.     His  face  is 
nearly  of  the  same  color  as  his  hair,  ..lough  per- 
haps a  little  redder.     It  is  not  unlike  beef;  beef, 
however,  one  would  say,  of  a  bad  quality.     His 
forehead  is  capacious  and  high,  but  square  and 
heavy,  and  unpleasantly  shining.     His  mouth  is 
large,  though  pale  and   bloodless;   and   his   big 
prominent  eyes  inspire  anything  but  confidence. 
His  nose,  however,  is  his  redeeming  feature;  it  is 
pronounced,  straight,  and  well-formed ;  though  I 
myself  should   have   liked   it   better   did   it  not 
possess  a  somewhat  spongy,  porous  appearance,  as 
though  it  had  been  cleverly  formed  out  of  a  red- 
colored  cork. 

I  never  could  endure  to  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Slope.  A  cold,  clammy  perspiration  exudes  from 
him ;  the  small  drops  are  ever  to  be  seen  on  his 

brow,   and   his  friendly  grasp  is  unpleasant 

Such  is  Mr.  Slope. 


'  !  «  I 


WILLIAM  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

A  GENIUS  IN  STORY-TELLING. 

HAVE  always  held  the  old-fashioned  opinion,"  says  Wilkie  Collins, 
that  the  primary  object  of  a  work  of  fiction  should  be  to  tell  a 
story    ;  and  it  is  as  a  story-teller  that  he  achieved  his  success. 

He  was  born  in  1824,  and  received  his  education  at  Hifrhburv 
He  lived  in  Italy,  however,  for  two  years  in  his  teens,  and  during 
that   time   acquired   a   knowledge   of  French   and    Italian.     His 
1  .  ^  .        u  I  ^^.^  ^  distinguished  landscape  painter,  and  he  was  closelv 

related  o  other  noted  artists.  Collins  tried  business  for  a  few  years.  anrafteS 
studied  law,  but  never  practised  the  profession.  His  first  novel  was  not  successM 
and  It  was  not  until  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Charles  Dickens  that  he 
really  began  to  make  his  way  in  literature.  Dickens  invited  him  to  join  in  the 
work  upon  "Household  Words."  and  encouraged  him  in  many  ways,  y^ronetirne 
he  undertook  to  promote  social  reform,  and  wrote  "Man  and  Wife,"  "The  N^w 
Magdalen  and  "  Heart  and  Science,"  with  this  view  in  mind.  They  were  not  su^ 
cessful  either  from  a  philanthropic  or  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  the  critic  Swin- 
burne has  commented  upon  them  in  the  jocular  couplet : 

"  What  brought  good  Wilkie's  genius  nigh  perdition  ? 
Some  demon  whispered—'  Wilkie  have  a  mission."  " 

The  intricacy  of  his  plots  is  likened  to  a  game  of  chess 
turn  upon  tlie  discovery  of  a  secret,  the  tracing  of  a  crime,  or  ...  .c.^uhu^  01  : 
fortune.     His  novels  have  two  sets  of  characters-one  pursuing,  the  other  oppos- 
ing the  accomphshment  of  the  purpose.     The  plan  is  well  carrit^l  out,  and  perhaps 
no  novehst  has  been  read  more  widely  or  with  greater  pleasure.     He  died  in  1 880 

Collins  s  masterpieces  are  "The  Moonstone"  and  "The  Woman  in  White'' 
Some  others  are  "No  Name,"  "Armadale,"  "Man  and  Wife,"  "Heart  and 
Science,"  and  "I  Say  No  !  "     A  number  of  his  books  have  been'  translated  into 

ho'me  ''  '  ^"'''^"'   '""^  '°"''""^  ^'  P^^P"'  •"  abroad  as   a^ 


His  stories  usually 
the  regaining  of  a 
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THE  COUNT  AND  COUNTESS  FOSCQ 
From  "The  Woman  in  White." 
|EVER  before  have  I  beheld  such  a  change 
produced  in  a  woman  by  her  marriage  as 
has  been  produced  in  Madame  Fosco.  As 
Eleanor  Fairbe  (aged  scven-and-thirty),  she  was 
always  tall<ing  pretentious  nonsense,  and  always 
vvorrying  the  unfort.mate  men  with  every  small 
exaction  which  a  vain  and  foolish  woman  can 
unpose  on    long-suffering   male    humanity.      As 


all  doubt  a  change  for  the  better,  seeing  that  it 
has  transformed  her  into  a  civil,  silent,  unobtn,- 
sive  woman,  who  is  never  in  the  way.  How  far 
she  is  really  reformed  or  deteriorated  in  her  secret 
self  IS  another  question.  I  have  once  or  twice 
seen  sudden  changes  of  expression  on  herpinchd 
lips,  and  heard  sudden  inflections  of  tone  in  her 
calm  voice,  which  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  her 


Madame  Fosco  (aged  three-and-fortyrshe  sits  ft  '  '  ?"''  ''^'f'  ^'''''  ^'"^  "^^  ^«  ^"^''^^'  ^'^^^  ''" 
hours  together  without  saying  a  word  ?rozn  Z  "Th  ^'?  °'  ^•"^''^"^'""  '^^  '--  -^'^'^  "P 
in  the  strangest  manner  in  l-r^elf.    The  hTde.lv        "    ''T^' '^"f  ""^  ''"  ^^^  "^^"-'  ^'-'>  "-^  t 


in  the  strangest  manner  in  herself.    The  hideously 
ridiculous  love-locks  which  used  to  hang  on  either 
side  of  her  lace  are  now  rej^laced  bv  stilT  little 
rows  of  very  short  curls,  of  the  sort  that  one  sees 
in   old-fashioned   wigs.     A   plain,   matronly  cap 
covers  her  head,  and  makes  her  look,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  since  I  remember  her,  like  a  de- 
cent woman.     .     .     .     Clad    in   quiet  black  or 
Yay  gowns,  made  high  round  the  throat,  dresses 
that  she  would   have  laughed  at,  or  screamed  at, 
as  the  whim  of  the  moment  inclined  her,  in  her 
maiden  days-she  sits  speechless  in  corners;  her 
dry  white  hands  (so  dry  that  the  pores  of  her  skin 
look  chalky)  incessantly  engaged  either  in  monot- 
onous embroidery  work,  or  in  rolling  up  endless 
lutle  cigarettes  for   the   Count's   own   jmrticular 
smoking. 

On  the  re^v  occasions  when  her  cold  blue  eyes 
are  off  her  work,  they  are  generally  turned  on  her 
husband,  with  the  look  of  mute  submissive  inquiry 
which  we  are  all  familiar  with   in   the  eyes  of  a 
faithful  dog.     The  only  approach  to  an  inward 
thaw  which  I  have  yet  detected  under  her  outer 
covering   of  icy  constraint,  has  betraved  itself, 
once  or  twice,  in  the  form  of  a  suppressed  tigerish 
jealousy  of  any  woman  in   the  house  (the  maids 
jncluded)  to  whom  the  Count  speaks,  or  on  whom 
he  looks  with  anything  approaching  to  special  in- 
terest  or  attention.     Except  in  this  one  particular, 

she  ,s  always-morning,  noon,  and  night,  indoors, 

and  out,  fair  weather  or  foul-as  cold  as  a  statue. 

and  as  impenetrable  as  the  stone  out  of  which  it 

is  cut. 

For  the  common  purposes  of  society,  the  extra- 
ordinary change  thus  produced  in  her  js  beyond 


evaporate  harmlessly  in  the  freedom  of  her  former 
life.  And  the  n-igician  who  has  wrought  this 
wonderful  transformation-the  foreign  husband 
who  has  tamed  this  once  wayward  Englishwoman 
^11  her  own  relations  hardly  know  her  again-the 
Count  himself!     What  of  the  Count  ? 

This,  in  two  words  :  He  looks  like  a  man  who 
could  tame  anything.  If  he  had  married  a  tigress 
instead  of  a  woman,  h(j  would  have  tamed"  the 
tigress.  .  .  .  How  am  I  to  describe  ]^m? 
There  are  peculiarities  in  his  personal  appearance 
his  habits,  and  his  amusements,  which  I  should 
blame  in  the  boldest  terms,  or  ridicule  in  the  most 
merciless  manner,  if  I  had  seen  them  in  another 
man.  What  is  it  that  makes  me  unable  to  blame 
them,  or  to  ridicule  them  in  /limP 

For  example,  he  is  immensely  fat.     Before  this 
time  I  have  always  especially  disliked  corpulent 
humanity.     I   have  always  p-intained   that  the 
popular  notion  of  connecting  excessive  grossness 
of  size  and  excessive  good-humor  as  inseparable 
allies  was  equivalent  to  declaring,  either  that  no 
people  but  amiable  people  ever  got  fat,  or  that  th^ 
accidental  addition  of  so  many  pounds  of  flesh 
has  a  directly  favorable  influence  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  on  whose  body  they  accumulate. 
I  have  invariably  combated  both  these  absurd  as- 
sertions by  quoting  examples  of  fat  people  who 
were  as  mean,  vicious,  and  cruel,  as  the  leanest 
and  the  worst  of  their  neighbors.     .  Here 

nevertheless,  is  Count  Fosco,  as  fat  as  Henry  the 
Eighth  himself,  established  in  my  favor,  at  one 
day  s  notice,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  his 
now  odious  corpulence.     Marvelous  indeed  I 


^ 
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|nEN  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  I  found  a 
sturdy  old  man  with  a  fiddle  sitting  on 
one  side  of  me,  and  two  performing  dogs 

on  the  other.     Experience  had  made 

me  too  sharp  to  tell  the  truth  when 

the  man  put  his  first  questions.     He 

didn't  press  them — he    gave  me  a 

good  breakfast  out  of  his  knapsack 

and  he  let  me  romp  with  the  dogs. 

'I'll  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  when 

he  had   got   my  confidence   in  this 

manner,  '  you  want  three  things,  my 

man:     You  want    a  new   father,   a 

new  family,  and  a  new  name.     I'll 

be  your  father;  I'll  let  you  have  the 

dogs    for    your    brothers;    and,    if 

you'll  promise  to  be  very  careful  of 

it,  I'll  give  you  my  own  name  into 

the  bargain.  Ozias  Midwinter,  ju- 
nior, you  have  had  a  good  breakfast — 

if  you  want  a  good   dinner,   come 

along  with   me !  '     He   got  up,  the 

dogs  trotted  after  him,  and  I  trotted 

after  the  dogs.     Who  was  my  new 

father?  you  will  ask.     A  half-breed 

gypsy,   sir;   a  drunkard,   a   ruffian, 

and  a  thief — and  the   best   friend  I 

have  ever  had!     Isn't  a  man  your 

friend  when  he  gives  you  your  food, 

your  shelter,   and  your  education? 

Ozias  Midwinter  taught  me  to  dance 

the  Highland  fling,  to  throw  somer- 
saults, to  walk  on  stilts,  and  to  sing 

songs  to  his  fiddle.     Sometimes  we 

roamed   the  country  and  performed 

at    fairs.     Sometimes   we   tried   the 

large  towns,  and  enlivened  bad  com- 
pany over  its  cups.  I  was  a  nice,  lively 

little  boy  of  eleven  years  old — and 

bad  company,  the  women  especially, 

took  a  fancy  to  me  and  my  little  feet.     I  was 

vagabond  enough  to  like  the  life.     The  dogs  and 

I  lived  together,  ate  and  drank  and  slept  together. 

I   can't  think  of   those  poor  little   four-footed 

brothers  of  mine,  even  now.  without  a  choking 


in   the   throat.     Man  he   beating      e   three 

took  together ;  many  1 ,  liard  day'^  dancing 

we  did  together  on   the  cold  hillside.     I'm  n  t 


Ozias  Midwinter,  Sknior  and  Junior. 

trying  to  distress  you,  sii  ;  I'm  only  telling  you 
the  truth.  The  life  with  all  its  hardships  was  a 
life  that  fitted  me,  and  the  half-breed  gypsy  who 
gave  me  his  name,  ruffian  as  he  was,  was  a 
nififian  I  liked." 


■•♦».  >»v  >,v 
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WILLIAM   BLACK. 

NOVELIST  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  FIORDS  AND  ISLANDS 

IJ^HAPS  no  liyin^r  novelist  writes  for  a  larircr  circle  of  clf^Iicrht.  i 
readers  than  does  William  Bhrk  mnn/  J  •  .  circie  ot  delighted 
home  hiq  hH..n  .-n   I  L      ,      ^^  "'^^  "'^  twenty-third  year  his 

nome  Jias  been  in  London,  but  he  was  born  in  GlasLrow  in  tS. 

;^^on  nfT  ^'  r"/'^  ^'•'^P'-'^y^^  '^'^'  ^«^^'  «f  nature  and  cCobsefva' 

Scottish  waters  made  him  so  familiar  wirh  ,1?=,  .?    r  '  .    ,     ''"'^.  '^°''  y=>cliting   in 

skipper  once  told  him  that  ir"  irera.u  e  M  him 'l  e  ^1^  """  f-  ?""^'' 
pilot  m  the  western  highlands  Th^  fiXlf,,^ ^f  I-  J  ■  ■  "'''  ""''<=  ^  ''^'"ST  as 
has  brought  to  that  countrv  »n  uiZ  T,^  °^ ''"'  f •"•^f  P"°ns  of  northern  Scotland 

it  of  its  Ittractbn  .  hTL,  wr™en  manC?'  ",''°  '"'"'  '"  ^°""^  «>^"="''  "''b'^J 
are:  "A  Princess  of  Thulf"  "A  0^,,."!,^^^?  h'V*'^  T^'  successful  of  which 
leod  of  Dare,"  and  ■■Madcao  Violel"  *-"  wv/  ur*'    "'['  ^"  Lochaber,''  "Mar. 

°'  ^  M^r^rV^-f  ;'=^B°lrs:'.-  arel'-r^S^TyCt  "''""^"^  '^^-"-- 

characteVs''rnde^"^:;:„trs';:™^rroulT''',t'°"  '^  ''''  '""  "— 
none  the  less  delightful,  and  iTh  s  y^ung  hdfe'  are  f  Me.l°""  'r  ^"'  *^\"= 
aged  guardians  a  trifle  over-indulcrent  and  tht  q!.„,  ^u-  ui  }°°  P^'''^""'  ='"'^  *eir 
and  loyal,  they  are  the  kin^of  Deooirth^!.        n    'S'''f''"''"'''=''="'°''''y'™e 

wish  that  we  c';uld  have  thl°:?e7lTe:^wXshm:ck\"°n:^^^^^  '"^  '"""'  '° 


ffl 


HAT  was  a  pretty  drive  through  Annandale. 
As  you  leave  Moffat  the  road  gradually 
ascends  into  the  region  of  the  hills;  and 


A  RIDE  OVER  SCOTTISH  MOORS. 
From  "Adventures  of  a  Phaeton." 


2O0 


down  below  you  lies  a  great  valley,  with  the  river 
Annan  running  through  it,  and  the  town  of  Moffat 
Itself  getting  smaller  in  the  distance.     You  mtr]. 
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a  glimmer  of  the  blue  i>eak.s  of  VVestinoreland 
lyin^'  faraway  in  the  blue  south,  half  hid  amidst 
silvt-r  haze.  The  hi  lis  around  you  increase  in  size, 
and  yet  you  would  not  recognize  the  bulk  of  the 
great  round  slopes  but  for  those  minute  dots  that 
you  can  make  out  to  be  shiL  ',  and  for  an  orca- 
sional  wasp-like  creature  thai  you  can  supi  (,. ,  u 
be  a  horse. 

Tiie  evening  draws  en.  The  yellow  light  on 
the  slopes  becomes  wan  ,cr.  You  arrive  at  a  great 
cj.cular  chasm  which  is  railed  by  the  country 
folks  the  Devil's  Be<  tub  -a  mighty  hollow,  the 
western  sicks  of  whii  h  are  steejjed  in  a  soft  purple 
shadow,  while  the  exstern  slopes  burn  yellow  in 
the  sunlight.  Far  away,  down  in  that  misty  pur- 
ple, you  can  see  tents  of  gray,  and  these  are  masses 
of  slate  uncovered  by  grass.  The  descent  seems 
too  abrupt  for  cattle,  and  yet  there  are  faint  specks 
which  may  be  sheep.  There  is  no  house,  not  even 
a  fiirm-house,  near ;  and  all  traces  of  Moffat  and 
its  ne'ghborhood  have  long  been  left  out  of  sight. 

Bi't  what  is  the  solitude  of  this  place  to  .hat  of 
the  wild  and  lofty  region  you  enter  when  you 
reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  ?  Tar  away  on  every 
side  of  you  stretch  miles  of  lonely  moorland,  with 
the  shoulders  of  the  more  distant  hills  reaching 
down  in  endless  succession  into  the  western  sky. 
There  is  no  sign  of  life  in  this  wild  place.  The 
stony  road  over  which  you  drive  was  once  a  mail- 
coach  road  ;  now  it  is  overgrown  with  grass.  A 
few  old  stakes,  rotten  and  tumbling,  show  where 
it  was  necessary  at  one  time  to  place  a  protection 
against  the  sudden  descents  on  the  side  of  the 
road  ;  but  now  the  road  itself  seems  lapsing  back 
into  moorland.  It  is  up  in  this  wilderness  of 
heather  and  wet  moss  that  the  Tweed  takes  its 
rise;  but  we  could  hear  no  trickling  of  any  stream 


to  break  the  profound  and  melancholy  silence. 
Thi  re  was  not  even  a  shepherd's  hut  visible  ;  and 
we  drove  on  in  sileni  0,  scarcely  daring  to  break 
the  charm  of  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  place. 

The  road  twists  round  to  the  right.  Before  us 
a  long  valley  is  seen,  and  we  guess  that  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Tweed.  Almost  immediately 
afterward  we  come  upon  a  tiny  rivulet  some  two 
feet  in  width— either  the  young  Tweed  itself  or 
one  of  its  various  sources  ;  and  as  wo  drive  on  in 
the  gathering  twilight,  toward  the  valley,  it  seems 
as  though  we  were  accompanied  by  innumerable 
streamlets  trickling  down  to  the  river.  The  fire 
of  sunset  goes  out  in  the  west,  but  over  there  in 
the  clear  green-white  of  the  cast  a  range  of  hills 
still  glowswith  a  strange  roseate  purple.  We  hear 
the  low  murmuring  of  the  Tweed  in  the  silence  of 
the  valley.  We  get  down  among  the  lower-lying 
hills,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  seems  to 
have  drawn  to  it  thousands  of  wild  creatures. 
There  are  plover  calling  and  whirling  over  the 
marshy  levels.  There  are  black-cock  and  gray- 
hen  dusting  themselves  in  the  road  before  us,  and 
waiting  until  we  are  quite  near  them  before  they 
wing  their  straight  flight  up  to  the  heaths  above. 
Far  over  us,  in  the  clear  green  of  the  sky,  a  brace 
of  wild  ducks  go  swiftly  past.  A  weasel  glides  out 
and  over  the  gray  stones  by  the  roadside;  and 
farther  along  the  bank  there  are  young  rabbits 
watching,  and  trotting,  and  watching  again,  as  the 
phaeton  gets  nearer  to  them.  And  then  as  the 
deep  rose-purple  of  the  eastern  hills  fades  away, 
and  all  the  dark-green  valley  of  the  Tweed  lies 
under  the  cold  silver-gray  of  the  twilight,  we 
reach  a  small  and  solitary  inn,  and  a\  ^  almost  sur- 
prised to  hear  once  more  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice. 


'•O^.. 


A    SECRET    OF   THE    SEA. 
From  "A  Daughter  of  Heth." 


EXT  morning  there  was  a  great  commotion 
in  Saltcoats.     Despite  the  fierce  gusts  of 
wind  that  were  still  blowing,  accompanied 
by  squally  showers  of  rain,  numbers  of  people 


were  out  on  the  long  stretch  of  brown  sand  lying 
south  of  the  town.  Mischief  had  been  at  work  on 
the  sea  over  night.  Fragments  of  barrels,  bits  of 
sjiars,  and  other  evidences  of  a  wreck  were  being 
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knocked  about  on  the  waves;  and  two  smacks  had 
even  put  out  to  see  if  any  larger  reuKiins  of  ti.c 
lost  vessel  or  vessels  were  visible.     Mr.  M' Henry 
was  early  abroad  ;  for  he  had  gone  into  the  town 
to  get  a  messenger,  and  so  he  heard  the  news.     At 
ast,  amid   the  gossiping   of  the   neighbors,    he 
learned  that  a  lad  had  just  been  summoned  by  a 
certain  Mrs.  Kilbride  to  go   upon  an  errand  to 
Airhe,  and  he  resolved  to  secure  his  services  to 
carry  the  message.     Eventually  he  met  the  lad  on 
his  way  to   the   moorland  village;   and   then   it 
turned  out  that  the  errand  was  merely  to  carry  a 
letter  to  Miss  Cassilis,  at  the  Manse. 

''But  Miss  Cassilis  is  at  my  house,"  said  Mr. 
M  Henry;  "give  me  the  letter,  and  gang  ye  on 
to  the  Manse,  and  ask  Mr.  Cassilis  to  come  doon 
here.  ' 

So  th  •  lad  departed,  and  the  letter  was  taken  up 
and  placed  on  the  table  where  Coquette  was  to 
have  her  breakfast.  She  came  down,  looking  very 
pale,  but  would  give  no  exi)lanation  of  how  she 
came  to  be  out  on  such  a  night.  She  thanked 
them  for  having  sent  for  her  uncle,  and  .sat  down 
at  the  table,  but  ate  nothing.  Then  she  saw  the 
etter,  and,  with  a  quick,  pained  flush  of  color 
leaping  to  her  cheeks,  she  took  it  up,  and  opened 
It  with  trembling  fingers.  Then  she  read  these 
words : 


Dearest :     I  can  not  exact  from  yon  the  sacri- 
fice of  your  life.     Remorse  and  misery  for  all  the 
res   of  our  years  would  be  the  penalty  to  both  of 
us  by  your  going  with  me  to-night,  even  though 
you  might  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter,  and 
conceal  your  anguish.     I  can  not  let  you   suffer 
that   Coqtiette      I  will  leave  for  America  by  my- 
self;  and  I  w.l    never  attempt  to  see  you  again. 
That  promise  I  have  broken  l-fore;  but  it  will 
not  be  broken  this  time.     G-od-bye,  Coquette 
My  earnest  hoije  is  that  you  will  not  come  to  Salt- 
coats  to-night;  and  in  that  case,  this  letter  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  in  the  morning.     Forgive  me 
if  you  can,  for  all  the  suffering  I  have  caused  you.' 

irFn'T"^";     '^'^  >""'.'  ^'^'■''"S.  but  I  will  never 
see  England  or  you  again. 

"  Earlthorpe.  " 

There  was  almost  a  look  of  joy  on  her  face. 

"  So  I  did  not  vex  him,"  .she  thought,  "  by  keep- 

ing  him  waiting.     And  he  has  conquered  too- 

and  he  will  think  better  of  himself,  and  of  me, 


away  over  there  for  many  years  to  come,  ,f  he 
does  not  forget  all  about  Airlie." 

And  this  reference  to  Airlie  rccallerl  the  thought 
of  her  uncle,  and  of  his  meeting  with  her  As 
the  time  drew  near  for  his  approach,  she  became 
more  and  more  downcast.  When  at  last  the  old 
man  came  into  the  room  where  she  was  sittinR 
alone,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  si.c 
dared  not  raise  them.  He  went  over  to  her,  an.i 
placed  his  hand  on  her  head. 

"What  is  all  this,  Catherine?     Did  you  miss 

your  way  last  night?     What  made  ye  go  out  on 

such  a  night,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone?" 

She  replied  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  yet  stu- 

diously  distinct,   "  Yesterday  afternoon    I   went 

away  from  the  Manse,  not  intending  to  go  back  " 

The  minister  made  a  slight  gesture  as  if  some 

twinge  had  .shot  across  his  heart,  and  then,  looking 

at  her  in  a  sad  and  grave  way,  he  said  : 

"I  did  not  think  I  had  been  unkind  to  you 
Catherine."  ' 

This  was  too  much  for  Coquette.  It  broke 
down  the  obduracy  with  which  she  had  been 
vamly  endeavoring  to  fortify  herself;  and  she  fell 
at  the  foot  of  her  uncle,  and,  with  wild  tears  and 
sobs,  t  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  begged 
him  to  go  away  and  leave  her,  for  she  had  become 
a  stranger  and  an  outcast. 

Stunned  as  the  old  man  was  by  these  revela- 
tions, he  forgot  to  express  his  sense  of  her  guilt 
He  saw  only  before  him  the  daughter  of  his  own 
brother-a  girl  who  had  scarce  a  friend  in  the 
world  but  himself,  and  she  was  at  his  feet  in  tears 
and  shame,  bitter  distress.  He  raised  her,  and 
put  her  head  on  his  breast,  and  tried  to  still  her 
sobbing. 

"Catherine,"  he  said,  with  his  own  voice 
broken,  "  you  shall  never  be  an  outcast  from  my 
house,  so  long  as  you  care  to  accept  its  shelter." 

"  But  I  can  not  go  back  to  Airlie— I  can  not  go 
back  to  Airlie  !  "  she  said  almost  wildly.  "  I  will 
not  bring  disgrace  upon  you,  uncle;  and  have  the 
people  talk  of  me,  and  blame  ycni  for  taking  mc 
back.  I  am  going  away— I  am  not  fit  to  go  back 
to  Airhe,  uncle.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me 
—far  better  than  I  deserve;  but  I. can  not  fell  you 
now  that  I  love  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me- 
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for  now  it  is  a  disgrace  for  me  to  speak  to  any 
one 

"  Hush,  Catherine,"  he  said.  "  It  is  i)enitencc, 
not  UesL)air,  that  must  fill  your  heart.  And  the 
penitent  has  not  to  look  to  man  for  jjardon,  nor 
yet  to  fear  what  may  be  said  of  him  in  wrath. 
They  that  go  elsewhere  for  forgiveness  and  com- 
fort, have  no  reason  to  dread  the  ill-tongues  of 
their  neighbors.  'Tiiey  looked  unto  Him,  and 
were  lightened ;  and  their  faces  were  not  ashamed.' 
'This  poor  man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him, 
and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles.'  You  will 
go  back  to  Airlie  with  me,  my  girl.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  feel  at  home  there  yet ;  three  years  is  not 
a  long  time  to  get  accustomed  to  a  new  country. 
I  am  told  ye  sometimes  cried  in  thinking  about 
France,  just  as  the  Jews  in  captivity  did,  when 
they  said,  'By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down;  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion.* 
But  maybe  I  have  erred  in  not  making  the  house 
lichtsome  enough  for  ye.  I  am  an  old  man, 
Catherine;  and  the  house  is  dull,  perhaps.  But 
if  ye  will  tell  me  how  we  can  make  it  pleasanter 
to  ye " 

"Oh,  uncle,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  with 
your  kindness!"  she  sobbed;  "and  I  deserve 
none  of  it — none  of  it !  " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  minister 
persuaded  her  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  Manse. 
At  length,  however,  a  covered  carriage  was  pro- 
cured, and  Coquette  and  her  uncle  wore  driven  up 
to  Airlie.  The  girl  sat  now  quite  silent  and  impas- 
sive, only  when  she  saw  any  one  of  the  neighbors 
passing  along  the  road  .she  seemed  nervously 
anxious  to  avoid  scrutiny.  When  they  got  up  to 
the  gate  of  the  Manse,  which  was  open,  she  walked 
quietly  and  sadly  by  her  uncle's  side  across  the  bit 
of  garden  into  the  house,  and  was  then  for  going 
upstairs  by  herself     Her  uncle  jjrevented  her, 

"  Ye  must  come  and  sit  wi'  me  fora  little  while, 
until  Leezibeth  has  got  some  breakfast  ready  for 
ye." 


"  I  do  not  want  anything  to  eat,"  said  Cocpiette; 
and  she  seemed  afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice, 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  would 
inquire  further  into  this  matter,  Catherine.  It  is 
but  proper  that  I  should  know  what  measure  of 
guilt  falls  upon  that  young  man  in  endeavoring  to 
wean  away  a  respectable  girl  from  her  home  and 
her  friends." 

Coquette  drew  back  with  some  alarm  on  her 
face. 

"  Uncle,  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  Some  other 
time  perhaps;  but  not  )iow.  And  you  nuist  not 
think  him  guilty,  uncle ;  it  is  I  who  am  guilty  of 
it  all.  He  is  much  bitter  than  any  of  you  think, 
and  now  he  is  away  in  America,  and  no  one  will 
defend  him  if  he  is  accused." 

At  the  moment  that  she  spoke.  Lord  Earlthorpe 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  accusation  and  defense. 
The  Saltcoats  peoi)le,  toward  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon, discovered  the  lid  of  a  chest  floating  about, 
and  on  it  was  ])ainted  in  white  letters  the  word 
Caroline.  Later  there  came  a  telegram  from 
Greenock  to  the  effect  that  during  the  preceding 
night  the  schooner  yacht  Caroline  had  been  run 
down  and  sunk  in  mid-channel  by  a  steamer  going 
to  Londonderry,  and  that  of  all  on  board  the 
yacht,  the  steamer  had  been  able  to  pick  up  only 
the  steward.  And  that  .same  night  the  news  made 
its  way  up  to  Airlie,  and  circulated  through  the 
village,  and  at  length  reached  the  Manse.  Other 
rumors  accompanied  it.  For  a  moment  no  one 
dared  to  tell  Coquette  of  what  had  happened  ;  but 
none  the  less  was  her  flight  from  the  Manse  con- 
nected with  this  terrible  judgment;  and  even 
Leezibeth,  struck  dumb  with  shame  and  grief, 
had  no  word  of  i)rolest  when  Andrew  finished  his 
warnings  and  denunciations. 

"There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise,"  said 
Leezibeth  to  herself  sadly,  in  thinking  of  Coquette, 
"Thy  wound  is  grievous;  all  that  hear  the  bru)l 
thereof  shall  clap  their  hands  over  thee." 
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OBERT  wandered  about  till  he  was  so  weary 
that  his  head  ached  with  weariness.  At 
length  he  came  upon  the  open  space  before 
the  cathedral,  whence  the  poplar-spire  rose  aloft 
into  a  blue  sky  flecked  with  white  clouds.     It  was 
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From  «<  Robert  Falconer." 


near  sunset,  and  he  could  not  c.e  t!"e„;-  ul  T  I  ''7°"  "P  ^°  '^'  ^^^'^Hed  air?    He  drew  near 

t!...  „„n,  bu.  -c^  .  w,rh  a  Kum  of  tremor,  for  never  before  had  he 


upper  half  of  the  spire  shone  glorious  in  its  radi- 
ance From  the  top  his  eye  sank  to  the  base. 
m  the  base  was  a  little  door,  half  open.  Might 
not  that  be  the  lowly  narrow  entrance  through  the 
shadow  up  to  the  sun-filled  air?    He  drew  near 
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gazed  upon  visible  grandeur  growing  out  of  the 
human  soul,  in  the  majesty  of  everlastingness — a 
tree  of  the  Lord's  planting.  Where  had  been  but 
an  empty  space  of  air  and  light  and  darknes:^  had 
risen,  and  had  stood  for  ages,  a  mighty  wonder, 
awful  to  the  eye,  solid  to  the  hand.  He  peeped 
through  the  opening  of  the  door  ;  there  was  the 
foot  of  a  stair — marvelous  as  the  ladder  of  Jacob's 
dream — turning  away  toward  the  unknown.  He 
pushed  the  door  and  entered.  A  man  appeared, 
and  barred  his  advance.  Robert  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  drew  out  some  silver.  The  man 
took  one  piece,  looked  at  it,  turned  it  over,  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  led  the  way  up  the  stair. 
Robert  followed,  and  followed,  and  followed. 

He  came  out  of  stone  walls  upon  an  airy  plat- 
form whence  the  spire  ascended  heavenwards. 
His  conductor  led  upward  still,  and  he  followed, 
winding  within  a  spiral  network  of  stone,  through 
which  all  the  world  looked  in.  Another  plat- 
form, and  yet  another  spire  springing  from  its 
basement.  Still  up  they  went,  and  at  length  stood 
on  a  circle  of  stone  surrounding  like  a  coronet  the 
last  base  of  the  spire  which  lifted  its  apex  un- 
trodden. Then  Robert  turned  and  looked  below. 
He  grasped  the  stones  before  him.  The  loneli- 
ness was  awful. 

There  was  nothing  between  him  and  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  four  hundred  feet  below,  but  the 
spot  where  he  stood.  The  whole  city  with  its 
red  roofs  lay  under  him.  He  stood  uplifted  on 
the  genius  of  the  builder,  and  the  town  beneath 
him  was  a  toy. 

He  turned  and  descended,  winding  through  the 
network  of  stone  which  was  all  between  him  and 
space.  The  object  of  the  architect  must  have 
been  to  melt  away  the  material  from  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spirit.  He  hung  in  the  air  in  a  cloud 
of  stone.  As  he  came  in  his  descent  within  the 
ornaments  of  one  of  the  basements,  he  found  him- 
self louking  through  two  thicknesses  of  stone  lace 
on  the  nearing  city.  Down  there  was  the  beast 
of  prey  and  his  victim;  but  for  the  moment  he 
was  above  the  region  of  sorrow.  His  weariness 
and  his  headache  had  vanished  utterly.  With  his 
mind  tossed  on  its  own  speechless  delight,  he  was 
slowly  descending  still,  when  he  saw  on  his  left 


hand  a  door  ajar.  He  would  look  what  mystery 
lay  within.  A  push  opened  it.  He  discovered 
only  a  little  chamber  lined  with  wood.  In  the 
center  stood  something — a  bench-like  piece  of 
furniture,  plain  and  worn.  He  advanced  a  step; 
peered  over  the  top  of  it ;  saw  keys  white  and 
black ;  saw  pedals  below  ;  it  was  an  organ  I  Two 
strides  brought  him  in  front  of  it.  A  wooden 
stool,  polished  and  hollowed  with  centuries  of  use, 
was  before  it.  But  where  was  the  bellows?  That 
might  be  down  hundreds  of  steps  below,  for  he 
was  half-way  only  to  the  ground.  He  seated  him- 
self musingly,  and  struck,  as  he  thought,  a  dumb 
chord.  Responded  up  in  the  air,  far  overhead,  a 
mighty  booming  clang.  Startled,  almost  fright- 
ened, even  as  if  Mary  St.  John  had  said  she  loved 
him,  Robert  sprang  from  the  stool,  and,  without 
knowing  why,  moved  only  by  the  chastity  of  de- 
light, flung  the  door  to  the  post.  It  banged  and 
clicked.  Almost  mad  with  the  joy  of  the  Titanic 
instrument,  he  seated  himself  again  at  the  keys, 
and  plunged  into  a  tempest  of  clanging  harmony. 
One  hundred  bells  hang  in  that  temple  of  wonder 
— an  instrument  for  a  city,  nay,  for  a  kingdom. 
Often  had  Robert  dreamed  that  he  was  the  gal- 
vanic center  of  a  thunder-cloud  of  harmony, 
flashing  off  from  every  finger  the  willed  lightning 
tone :  such  was  the  unexpected  scale  of  this  instru- 
ment— so  far  aloft  in  the  sunny  air  rang  the  re- 
sponsive notes — that  his  dream  aopeared  almost 
realized. 

He  did  not  know  that  only  on  grand,  solemn, 
worldwide  occasions,  such  as  a  king's  birthday,  or 
a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  such  music  on  the 
card.  When  he  flung  the  door  to,  it  had  closed 
with  a  spring  lock,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour  three  gendarmes,  commanded  by  the  sacristan 
of  the  tower,  had  been  thundering  thereat.  He 
waited  only  to  finish  the  last  notes  of  the  wild 
Orcadian  chant,  and  opened  the  door.  He  was 
seized  by  the  collar,  dragged  down  the  stair  into 
the  street,  and  through  a  crowd  of  wondering 
faces.  Poor  unconscious  dreamer !  it  will  not  do 
to  think  on  the  housetop  even,  and  yoi.  had  been 
dreaming  very  loud  indeed  in  the  church  spirej 
away  to  the  bureau  of  the  police. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

WELL-BELOVED  NOVELIST  AND  POET. 

"crealTforT'"^ '"•*f '''^.'^""°f'^°''«"  Louis  Stevenson  which 
sl,own  in  ,,is  loveZ'cIulSretand  "rcrp'eSof  o'f  TS  T] 

among  con.empo*-:::;';^^      k.?*'^  tXf'  T'"'  '^V^f *^  "*'  "^  "^^^^^^^^ 

he  determ  ned  Irom  the  first  to  turn  1,;.=  I  l^^i  i    '^"^""^  builders  of  Icglithouses), 

devote  himself  to  literature  Deferr  f^  to  ,he"»-  '"ffP^'r'  r'^^^^i""^  and 
and  was  actually  called  to  he  Bar  bf  he  „„  '  °^  H  ^='""='''  •"=  ^"""«d  'aw, 
profession.  In  ',873,  atVelge^'^often  y-  ^e"  IT&Hi^'u^^rr'''  °V|- 
was  no  Ion..-cr  able  to  endure  for  anv  Ipncrihr^f  i-        .1  ^  °^^  '^°^''"'  ^"^^  ^e 

native  Kdinburgl,  b^  t  passed  tl;^reZin|tas;Tli'^if:t;r°"^''"^'^  °'  ^^'^ 
and  courageous  batde  with  pulmonary  trouWe  He  1  ved  fn  h^  ^^T' fT''''''' 
in  Southern  CrHfoinia,  at  riournemonth  in  Fn^i  1-  \  a  ,-  ^"^  ^"""^^  °^  France, 
sailed  away  with  his  Ame/iirw"  an d  her  fS'to"th    W^^^^^  '"^"^ 

Scupoa.  /.land.,  he  established  himself,  and  until  hi  death  in  fHol'  vT' '"  '^'' 
tmuous  ht-^raiy  activity,  and  free  from  thf^  f^Jr,       t    a^atn  ni  1894,  hved  m  con- 

which  he  e:-pe?rienced^dsewhere  The  storv  of  h?'  vf^'^^  ""^  ^^"^^  ^"^^""g 
theworld,     Lvhe  won  the  co'kde^c:  oftL' na  v  f  th"e  trt  ""^0^- "^r-^" 

^n  ^e^l  r  tr^"ti:::t  i:;^  ts^r'  ^^-^  ^^^"  -- - 
-^  «^;i-  -St  deiigh!?ui tne^wChr  t";^^^^^^^^^^^^  izfr'  ^'^^  ^--^^ 

stoHe^L^ctldtn^Tdt^^^^^^  titles^^ntvimes  of  essavs. 

CaseofDr.  JekyllkndMr  Hvde-^^^^^^  ''  '^'^  "^^^^"^^ 

its  time,  and  stiH  renins  ksnoskionaf..r   ^^^o^/^e  most  talked  of  books  of 

The  vivid  portrayal  of  Ih^  two  Meters  assS'at  ^  l/h'Th  ""  '"'  ""'''''['  ^^°^^- 
minded,  noble  Dr.  Jekyll,  and  the  base  deTadtd.Tdous'  Mr^ Hvd";r'^.'  ^'^'- 
pr  the  m/serable  man  as  he  discovers  that  it  is  mnr^^  InS  Pl^"".'  ^^^  "^^'P^'*" 

impossible  for  him  m  th..,.  oFhi-  1-  -    -    '  f"!  "'"'"^  ^'^^"^^>  ^"^  finallv 

"  '  " ^^'  ^'"^  ^"""^  ciiaracter.  and  tiiat  he  must  face  and  suffer 
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the  consequences  of  being  Mr.  Hyde,  is  a  most  admirable  example  of  Stevenson's 
keen  insight,  imaginative  power,  and  command  of  language.  His  own  opinion  was 
that  "  Kidnapped"  was  his  best  work  ;  but  the  "Master  of  Ballantra;,"  particularly 
its  first  part,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  The  best  known  of  his  other  works  are : 
"Treasure  Island,"  "The  Black  Arrow,"  "Prince  Otto,"  "Merry  Men,"  two 
volumes  of  essays,  "Virginibus  Puerisque,"  and  "Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,"  and  a  book  of  poems,  "  Underwoods." 

He  is  buried  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Vaca,  a  precipitous  peak  near  his 
Samoan  home,  where  his  monument  will  be  visible  for  great  distances  at  sea,  like' 
the  lighthouses  of  his  fathers.  After  his  death,  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Samoans 
came  in  large  numbers  to  kiss  his  hand  and  to  bring  their  customary  funeral  offer- 
ing of  mats  for  the  burial  of  their  friend,  "the  Story  Teller,"  and  in  this  character 
Stevenson's  fame  will  be  secure. 


THE  TWO   PHILOSOPHERS. 

From  "Merry  Men." 


N  ONE  of  the  posts  before  Tentaillon's  car- 
riage entry  he  espied  a  little  dark  figure 
perched  in  a  meditative  attitude,  and  im- 
mediately recognized  Jean-Marie. 

"Aha,"  he  said,  stopping  before  him  humor- 
ously, with  a  hand  on  either  knee.  "  So  we  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  do  we?  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  all  the  vices  of  a  philosopher." 

The  boy  got  to  his  feet  and  made  a  grave  salu- 
tation. 

"  And  how  is  our  patient?  "  asked  Deprez. 

It  appeared  the  patient  was  about  the  same. 

"And  why  do  you  ris."^  early  in  the  morning ?  " 
he  pursued. 

Jean-Marie,  after  a  long  silence,  professed  that 
he  hardly  knew. 

"  You  hardly  know  ?  ' '  repeated  Deprez.  "  We 
hardly  know  anything,  my  man,  until  we  try  to 
learn.  Interrogate  your  consciousness.  Come, 
push  me  this  inquiry  home.     Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  slowly;  "  yes,  I  like  it." 

"And  why  do  you  like  it?"  continued  the 
doctor.  (We  are  now  pursuing  the  Socratic 
method.)     "Why  do  you  like  it?" 

"It  is  quiet,"  answered  Jean-Marie;  "and  I 
have  nothing  to  do ;  and  then  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
good." 


Doctor  Deprez  took  a  seat  on  the  post  at  the 
opposite  side.  He  was  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  talk,  for  the  boy  plainly  thought 
before  he  spoke,  and  tried  to  answer  truly. 

"  It  appears  you  have  a  taste  for  feeling  good," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  Now,  then,  you  puzzle  ma 
extremely ;  for  I  thought  you  said  you  were  a 
thief;  and  the  two  are  imcompatible." 

"  Is  it  very  bad  to  steal  ?  "  asked  Jean-Marie. 

"Such  is  the  general  opinion,  little  boy,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor. 

"No:  but  I  mean  as  I  stole,"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  For  I  had  no  choice.  I  think  it  is 
surely  right  to  have  bread ;  it  must  be  right  to 
haye  bread,  there  comes  so  plain  a  want  of  it. 
And  then  they  beat  me  cruelly  if  I  returned  with 
nothing,"  he  added.  "I  was  not  ignorant  of 
right  and  wrong;  for  before  that  I  had  been  well 
taught  by  a  priest,  who  was  very  kind  to  me." 
(The  Doctor  made  a  horrible  grimace  at  the  word 
"  priest.")  "  But  it  seemed  to  me,  when  one  had 
nothing  to  eat  and  was  beaten,  it  was  a  different 
affair.  I  would  not  have  stolen  for  tartlets,  I  be- 
lieve ;  but  anyone  would  steal  for  bread." 

"And  so,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
rising  sneer,  "you  prayed  God  to  forgive  you, 
and  explained  the  case  to  Him  at  length," 
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"  Why,  sir  ?  '   asked  Jean-Marie.     "  I  do  not 
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see.  ' 

"Your  priest  would  see,  however,"  retorted 
Deprez. 

"Would  he?"  asked  the  boy,  troubled  for  the 
first  time.  "  I  should  have  thought  God  would 
have  known." 

"  Eh  !  "  snarled  the  Doctor. 

"  I  should  have  thought  God  would  have  under- 
stood me,"  replied  the  other.  "  You  do  not  see; 
but  then  it  was  (iod  that  made  me  think  so,  was 
it  not?" 

"Little  boy,  little  boy,"  said  Deprez,  "I  told 
you  already  you  had  the  vices  of  philosophy ;  if  you 
display  the  virtues  also,  I  must  go.  I  am  a  stu- 
dent of  the  blessed  laws  of  health,  an  observer  of 
plain  and  temperate  nature  in  her  common  walks; 
and  I  can  not  preserve  my  equanimity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  monster.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 
"No,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  will  make  my  n^^aning  clear  to  you,"  re- 
plied   the   Doctor.     '•    jok   there  at  the  sky- 
behind  the  belfry  first,  where  it  is  so  light,  and 
then  up  and  up,  turning  your  chin  back,  right  to 
the  top  of  the  dome,  where  it  is  already  as  blue  as 
at  noon.     Is  not  that  a  beautiful  color?     Does  it 
not  please  the  heart?     We  have  seen  it  all  our 
lives,    until   it  has  grown   in   with  our  familiar 
thoughts.     Now,"  changing  his  tone,  "suppose 
that  sky  to  become  suddenly  of  a  live  and  fierv 
amber,  like  the  color  of  clear  coals,  and  growing 
scarlet  toward  the  top— I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
any  the  less  beautiful ;  but  would  you  like  it  as 
well?" 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Jean-Marie. 

"Neither  do  I  like  you,"  returned  the  Doctor, 
roughly.  "  I  hate  all  odd  people,  and  you  are  the 
most  curious  little  boy  in  all  the  world." 

Jean-Marie  seemed  to  ponder  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  raised  his  head  again  and  looked  over  at 
the  Doctor  with  an  air  of  candid  inquiry.  "  But 
are  you  not  a  very  curious  gentleman?"  he 
asked. 

The  Doctor  threw  away  his  stick,  bounded  on 
the  boy,  clasped  him  to  his  bosom,  mH  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks.  "Admirable,  admirable 
imp!"     he  cried. 


"  What  a  morning,  what  an  hour  for  a  theoi i,t 
of  forty-two  1  No,"  hecontinued,  apostrophizing 
heaven,  "  I  did  not  know  that  such  boys  existed  ■ 
I  was  ignorant  they  made  them  so;  I  had  doubted 
of  my  race;  and  now!  It  is  like,"  he  added 
picking  up  his  stick,  "  like  a  lover's  meeting.  1 
have  bruised  my  favorite  staff  in  that  moment  of 
enthusiasm.  The  injury,  however,  is  not  grave  " 
He  caught  the  boy  looking  at  him  in  obvious 
wonder,  embarrassment,  and  alarm.  "  Hello  !  " 
said  he,  "Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that? 
Egad,  I  believe  the  boy  despises  me.  Do  you 
despise  me,  boy?" 

"  O,  no,"  replied  Jean-Marie,  seriously;  "  only 
I  do  not  understand." 

"You   must    excuse    me,    sir,"    returned   the 
Doctor,  with  gravity;  "I  am  still  so  young.    O, 
hang  him  !  "     he  added  to  himself.     And  he  took 
his  seat  again,  and  observed  the  boy  sardonically. 
"  He   has  spoiled   the  quiet   of  my   morning  " 
thought  he.     "I  shall  be  nervous  all  day,  and 
have  a  febricule  when  I  digest.     Let  me  compose 
myself."     And  so  he  dismissed  his  preoccupations 
by  an  effort  of  the  will  which  he  had  long  prac- 
tised, and  let  his  soul  roam  abroad  in  the  contem- 
plation  of  the   morning.     He   inhaled  the  air, 
tasting  it  critically  as  a  connoisseur  tastes  a  vint- 
age, and  prolonging  the  expiration  with  hygienic 
gusto.     He  counted  the  little  flecks  of  cloud  along 
the  sky.     He  followed  the  movements  of  the  birds 
around  the  church  tower— making  long  sweeps, 
hanging  poised,   or   turning  airy  somersaults  in 
fancy,   and  beating    the   wind    with    imaginary 
pinions.     And  in  this  way  he  regained  peace  of 
mind  and  animal  composure,   conscious   of  his 
hmbs,  conscious  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  conscious 
that  the  air  had  a  cool  taste,  like  a  fruit,  at  the  top 
of  his  throat ;  and  at  last,  in  complete  abstraction, 
he  began  to  sing.     The  Doctor  had  but  one  air— 
"  Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre  "  :  even  with  that 
he  was  on   terms  of   mere  politeness;    and  his 
musical  exploits  were  always  reserved  for  moments 
when  he  was  alone  and  entirely  happy. 

He  was  recalled  to  earth  rudely  bv  a  pained 
expression  on  the  boy's  face:  "What  do  you 
think  of  my  singing?"  he  inquired,  stopping  in 
th?  middle  of  a  note;   and  then,  after  he  had 
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waited  some  little  while,  and  received  no  answer, 
"What  do  you  think  of  my  singing?"  he 
repeated,  imperiously. 

«  I  do  not  like  it,"  faltered  Jean-Marie. 

"  Oh,  come  !  "  cried  the  Doctor.  "  Possibly 
you  are  a  performer  yourself?  " 

"  I  sing  better  than  that,"  replied  the  boy. 

The  Doctor  eyed  him  for  some  seconds  in  stupe- 
faction. He  was  aware  that  he  was  angry,  and 
blushed  for  himself  in  consequence,  which  made 
him  angrier. 

"  If  this  is  how  you  address  yor.r  master  1"  he 
said  at  last,  with  a  shrug  and  a  flourish  of  his  arms. 

"I  do  not  speak  to  him  at  all,"  returned  the 
boy.     "  I  do  not  like  him." 

"Then  you  like  me  ?  "  snapped  Doctor  Deprez, 
with  unusual  eagerness. 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Jean-Marie. 

The  Doctor  rose.  "  I  shall  wish  you  a  good 
morning,"  he  said.  "  You  are  too  much  for  me. 
Perhaps  you  have  blood  in  your  veins,  perhaps 
celestial  ichor^  or  perhaps  you  circulate  nothing 
more  gross  than  respirable  air;  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  inexpugnably  assured — that  you  are  no  human 


being.  No,  boy" — shaking. his  stick  at  him— 
"  you  are  not  a  human  being.  Write,  write  it  in 
your  memory — '  I  am  not  a  human  being — I  hav 
no  pretension  to  a  human  being — I  am  a  dive,  a 
dream,  an  angel,  an  acrostic,  an  illusion— what 
you  please,  but  not  a  human  being.'  And  so 
accept  my  humble  salutations  and  farewell  1  " 

And  with  that  the  Doctor  made  off  along  the 
street  in  some  emotion,  and  the  boy  stood,  men- 
tally gaping,  where  he  left  him 

"Never!"  cried  Madame.  "Never,  Doctor, 
with  my  consent.  If  the  child  were  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  I  would  not  say  no.  But  to  take 
another  person's  indiscretion  on  my  shoulders — 
my  dear  friend,  I  have  too  much  sense." 

"Precisely,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "We  both 
had.     And  I  am  all  the  better  pleased  with  our 

wisdom,  because — because "      He  looked  at 

her  sharply. 

"  Because  what  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  faint  pre- 
monition of  danger. 

"  Because  I  have  found  the  right  person,"  said 
the  Doctor,  firmly,  "and  shall  adopt  him  this 
afternoon." 
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TRUTH  OF  INTERCOURSE. 

From  "  Virginibus  Puerisque." 


BMONG  sayings  that  have  a  currency  in  spite 
of  being  wholly  false  upon  the  face  of 
them,  for  the  sake  of  a  half-truth  upon 
another  subject  which  is  accidentally  combined 
with  the  error,  one  of  the  grossest  and  broadest 
conveys  the  monstrous  proposition  that  it  is  easy^ 
to  tell  the  truth  and  hard  to  tell  a  lie.  I  wish 
heartily  it  were.  But  the  truth  is  one  ;  it  has  first 
to  be  discovered,  then  justly  and  exactly  uttered. 
Even  with  instruments  specially  contrived  for  such 
a  purpose — with  a  foot  rule,  a  lever,  or  a  theodo- 
lite—it is  not  easy  to  be  exact ;  it  is  easier,  alas  1 
to  be  inexact.  From  those  who  mark  the  divi- 
sions on  a  scale  to  those  who  measure  the  bound- 
aries of  empires  or  the  distance  of  the  heavenly 
stars,  it  is  by  careful  method  and  minute,  un- 
wearying attention  that  men  rise  even  to  material 
or  to  sure  knowledge,  even  of  external  and  con- 


stant things.  But  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  outline 
of  a  mountain  than  the  changing  appearance  of  a 
face  ;  and  truth  in  human  relations  is  of  this  mere 
intangible  and  dubious  order :  hard  to  seize, 
harder  to  communicate. 

"It  takes,"  says  Thoreau,  in  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  passage  I  remember  to  have  read  In 
any  modern  author,  "  two  to  speak  truth — one  to 
speak  and  another  to  hear."  He  must  be  very 
little  experienced,  or  have  no  great  zeal  for  truth, 
who  does  not  recognize  the  fact.  A  grain  of  , 
anger  or  a  grain  of  suspicion  produces  strange 
acoustic  effects,  and  makes  the  ear  greedy  to 
remark  offense.  Hence  we  find  those  who  have 
once  quarreled  carry  themselves  distantly,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  breas  the  truce.  To  speak  truth 
there  must  be  moral  equality  or  else  no  respect ; 
and  hence  between  parent  and  child  intercourse  is 
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apt  to  degenerate  into  a  verbal  fencing  bout,  and 
misapprehensions    to     become    ingrained.    And 
there  IS  another  side  to  this,  for  the  parent  begins 
with  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  child's  character 
formed  in  early  years  or  during  the  equinoctial 
gales  of  youth;  to  this  he  adheres,  noting  only 
the  facts  which    suit    his    preconception;    and 
wherever  a  person  fancies  himself  unjustly  judged 
he  at  once  and  finally  gives  up  the  effort  to  speak 
truth.     With  our  chosen   friends,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  still  more  between  lovers  (for  mutual 
understanding  is  love's  essence),  the  truth  is  easily 
indicated  by  the  one  and  aptly  comprehended  by 
the  other     A  hint  taken,  a  look  understood. 

conveys  the  gist  of  long  and  delicate  explanations ; 
and  where  the  life  is  known  even^.a  and  nay  be' 
come  luminous.  In  the  closest  of  all  relations- 
that  of  a  love  well  fo.mded  and  equally  shared- 
speech  is  half  discarded,  like  a  roundabout,  infan- 
tile  process  or  a  ceremony  of  formal  etiquette; 
and  the  two  communicate  directly  by  their  pres- 


ences,  and  with  ky,  looks  and  f.-wer  words  con 
trive  to  share  their  good  and  evil  and  uphold  each 
other  s  hearts  in  joy.     For  love  rests  upon  a  phys 
■cal  basis:  it  is  a  familiarity  of  nature's  maklL 
and  apart  from  voluntary  choice.     Understanding 
has  m  some  sort  outrun  knowledge,  for  the  affec- 
t.on  perhaps  began  with  the  acquaintance;  and 
as  It  was  not  made  like  other  relations,  so  it  is  not 
like  them,  to  be  perturbed  or  clouded.  Each  know! 
more  than  can  be  uttered  ;  each  lives  by  faith,  and 
believes  by  a  natural  compulsion ;  and  between  man 
and  wife  the  language  of  the  body  is  largely  devel- 
oped  and  grown  strangely  eloquent.    The  thought 
I  that  prompted  and  was  conveyed  in  a  caress  would 
only  lose  to  be  set  down  in  words,  ay,  although 
Shakespeare  himself  should  be  the  scribe. 

Yet  it  is  in  these  dear  intimacies,  beyond  all 
others,  that  we  must  strive  and  do  battle  for  the 
truth.     Let  but  a  doubt  arise,  and  alas  I  all  the  pre 
vious   intimacy  and   confidence   is   but   another 
charge  against  the  person  doubted. 


NAKED  house,  a  naked  moor, 
A  shivering  pool  before  the  door, 
A  garden  bare  of  flowers  and  fruit 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot : 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in,' 
Bleak  without  and  bare  within!' 

Yet  shall  your  ragged  moor  receive 
Ihe  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  daw'n 
Behind  your  shivering  trees  be  drawn  • 
And  when  the  wind  from  place  to  place 
Doth  the  unmoored  cloud-galleons  chase. 
Your  garden  gloom  and  gleam  again, 
With  leaping  sun,  with  glancing  rain. 
Here  shall  the  wizard  moon  ascend 
1  he  heavens,  in  the  crimson  end 
Ofday's  declining  splendor;  here 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL. 
From  "Underwoods.' 
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The  army  of  twe  stars  appear. 

The  neighboring  hollows,  dry  or  wet 

Spring  shall  with  tender  flowers  beset : 

And  oft  the  morning  muser  see 

Larks  rising  from  the  broomy  lea 

And  every  fairy  wheel  and  thread' 

Of  cobweb  dew-bediamonded. 

When  daisies  go,  shall  winter  time 

bilver  the  simple  grass  with  rime; 

Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool 

And  make  the  cart-ruts  beautiful  • 

And  when  snow-I)right  the  moor 'expands. 

How  shall  your  children  clap  their  hands  ; 

To  make  this  earth,  our  hermitage, 
A  cheerful  and  a  changeful  page, 
(^od  s  bright  and  intricate  device 
Of  days  and  seasons  doth  suffice. 


NDER  the  wide  and  starry  sky, 
I)i,g  the  grave  and  let  me  lie.' 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will 


REQUIEM. 
From  "Underwoods." 


This  be  the  verse  yon  grave  for  me- 
JJcre  he  lies  where  he  Ionised  to  be  • 
Home  IS  the  sailor,  home  from  the' sea, 
Ana  the  hunter  home  from  the  hfU- 


SIR  WALTER   BESANT. 

NOVELIST  AND  REFORMER, 

ROBABLY  no  writer  of  novels  except  Charles  Dickens  has  done  so 
much  by  his  books  to  better  the  conditions  of  human  life  as  has  Sir 
Walter  Besant.  Surely  the  man  who  in  "  All  Sorts  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men  "  so  painted  the  picture  of  the  misery  of  the  east  of 
London  that  society  responded  by  founding  the  wonderful  enter- 
prise known  as  the  "  People's  Palace" — surely  he  can  claim  a  posi- 
tion second  to  none  in  all  the  world  of  letters. 
He  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1838,  and  after  taking  mathematical 
honors^  at  Cambridge,  taught  for  seven  years  in  the  Royal  College  of  Mauritius ; 
but  being  compelled  to  return  to  England  for  his  health,  he  took  up  literature  as 
a  profession.  In  1869  he  became  a  contributor  to  Once  a  Week,  then  edited  by 
Mr.  James  Rice,  with  whom  Besant  formed  a  literary  partnership.  They  wrote 
a  number  of  brilliant  books,  including  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy,"  "  My  Litde 
Girl,"  "The  Seamy  Side,"  and  "The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet."  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Rice,  Besant  published  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men."  "The  Children 
of  Gibeon,"  and  "The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then,"  had  the  same  philanthropic 
purpose.  In  1895  '"^e  was  made  a  baronet.  In  all,  he  has  written  some  thirty 
novels,  displaying  a  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world  hardly  equaled  among 
contemporary  writers.  Some  of  his  best-known  books  are :  "  Let  Nothing  You 
Dismay,"  "All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  "Dorothy  Forster,"  "In  Luck  at  Last,"  and 
"  Armorel  of  Lyonesse."  His  skill  as  a  teller  of  stories  shows  no  sign  of  decrease, 
and  few  men  of  our  time  have  ministered  so  acceptably  or  in  so  many  and  various 
ways,  not  only  to  the  entertainment  and  delight,  but  to  the  elevation  of  their 
fellows. 


PRESENTED    BY    THE   SEA. 

From  "Armorel  of  Lyonesse." 


IJETER  !  "  cried  Armorel  in  the  farm-yard, 
"  Peter  1  Peter  I  Wake  up  I  Where  is  the 
boy?    Wake  up  and  come  quick  i  " 


The  boy  was  not  sleeping,  however,  and  came 
forth  slowly,  but  obediently,  in  rustic  fashion.  He 
was  a  little  older  than  must  of  those  who  still  pcr- 
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mit  themselves  to  he  calle.l  hoysj  unless  his  looks 
deceived  one,  he  was  a  great  deal  older,  for  he 
was  entirely  bahl,  save  for  a  few  long  scattered 
hairs,  which  were  white.     His  beard  and  whiskers 
also  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  few  sparse  ^  hite 
hairs.     He  moved  heavily,  without  the  si.ring  of 
boyhood  in  his  feet.     Had  Peter  junipc-d  or  run, 
one  might  in  haste  have  inferred  a  condition  of 
drink  or  mental  disorder.     As  for  his  shoulders 
too,   they  were  rounded,  as  if  by  the  weight  of 
years,  a  thing  which  is  rarely  seen  in  boys      Vet 
Armorel  called  this  antique  person  the  boy,  and 
he  answered  to  the  name  without  remonstrance 

;'  Quick,  Peter  I  "  she  cried.  "  There's  a  boat 
drifting  on  White  Island  Ledge,  and  the  tide's 
running  out  strong,  and  there  are  two  men  in  her 
and  they've  got  no  oars  in  the  boat.  Ignorani 
trippers,  I  sui,pose.  They  will  both  be  killed  to 
a  certainty,  unless —    Quick  !  " 

Peter  followed  her  flying  footsteps  with  a  show 
of  haste  and  a  movement  of  the  legs  approaching 
alacrity.     But  then  he  was  always  a  slow  boy,  and 
one  who  loved  to  have  his  work  done  for  him 
Therefore,  when  he  reached  the  landing-place   he 
found  that  Armorel  was  well  before  him.  and  th;.t 
she  had  already  shipped  mast  and  sail  and  oars, 
and  was  waiting  for  him  to  shove  off. 
_    Peter   was  slow  on  land;  at  sea,"however,  he 
IS  slow  who  does  not  know  what  can  be  got  out  of 
a  boat,  and  how  it  can  be  got.     Peter  did  possess 
this  knowledge;  all  the  islanders,  in  fact,  have  it 
They  are   born   with   it.     They  also  know  that 
nothing  at  sea  is  gained  by  hurry.     It  is  a  maxim 
which  IS  said  to  rule  or  govern  their  conduct  on 
land  as  well  as  afloat.     Peter,  therefore,  when  he 
had  pushed  off,  sat  down  and  took  an  oar  with  no 
more  appearance  of  hurry  than  if  he  were  taking 
a  boatload  of  boxes  filled  with  flowers  across  to 
the  Port.     Armorel  took  the  other  oar. 

"They  are  drifting  on  White  Island  Ledge  " 
repeated  Armorel,  "and  the  tide  is  running  out 
fast.  ' 

Peter  made  no  reply— Armorel  expected  none— 
but  dipped  his  oar.  They  rowed  in  silence  for 
ten  minutes.  Then  Peter  found  utterance  and 
spoke  slowly  : 

"Twenty  years  ag;o-I  remember  jt  well-a 


boat  went  ashore  on  that  very  ledge.     The  tide 
was   running   out,  strong,  like  to-night.     Tiiere 
were  three  men  in  her.     Visitors  they  were,  who 
wanted  to  save  the  boatman's  pay.     Their  bodies 
were  never  found." 
Then  both  pulled  on  in  silence  and  doggedly 
In  ten  minutes  or  more  they  had  rounded  liit 
point  at  a   respectful   distance,  for  reasons  wdl 
known  to  the  navigator  and  the  nautical  surveyor 
of  Scilly.  Peter,  without  a  word,  shipi)ed  his  uar 
Armorel  did  likewise.     Then   Peter  stepped  the 
mast  and  hoisted  the  sail,  keeping  the  line  in  his 
own  hand,  and  looked  ahead,  while  Armorel  took 
the  helm. 

"  It's  Jinkins's  boat,"  said  Peter,  because  they 
were  now  in  sight  of  her.  "  Whafll  Jinkins  say 
when  he  hears  that  his  boat's  gone  to  pieces?" 

"And  the  two  men?  Who  are  they?  Will 
Jinkins  say  nothing  about  the  men  ?  " 

w',?'-r"f '   *•"'•'  "'■"'   g^"f'^'"en,  I  suppose, 
well— If  the  breeze  doesn't  soon—  Ah  !  here  it 

IS  I 

The  wind  .suddenly  filled  the  sail.  The  boat 
heeled  over  under  the  breeze,  and  a  moment  after 
was  flying  through  the  water  straight  up  the  broad 
channel  between  the  two  Minaltos  and  Samson 

Ihe  sun  was  very  low  now;  between  them  and 
the  west  lay  the  boat  they  were  pursuing,  a  small 
black  object  with  two  black  silhouettes  of  figures 
clear  against  the  crimson  sky.     And  now  Armorel 
perceived  that  they  had  by  this  time  gotten  an 
jnkling,  at  least,   of  their   danger,  for  they  no 
longer  sat  passive,  but  had  torn  up  a  plank  from 
the  bottom  with  which  one,  kneeling  in  the  bow 
was  working,   as   with     a    paddle,    but   without' 
science;  the  boat   yawed  this  way  and  that,  but 
still  kept  on  her  course,  drifting  to  the  rocks 

"If  she  touches  the  ledge,  Peter,"  said 
Armorel,  "she  will  be  in  little  bits  in  five  min- 
utes.  The  water  is  rushing  over  it  like  a  mill- 
stream." 

This  she  said  ignorant  of  mill-streams,  because 
there  are  none  on  Scilly;  but  the  comparison 
served. 

"If  she  touches,"  Peter  replied,  "  we  may  just 
go  home  again.  For  we  shall  be  no  good  to  no- 
body," 
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Beyond  the  boat  they  could  plainly  see  the 
waters  brt-aking  over  the  ledge ;  the  sun  lighted 
u|)  tlie  white  foam  that  leajied  and  flew  over  the 
blacit  rocks  just  showing  their  teeth  above  the 
water  as  the  tide  went  down. 

Here  is  a  problem — you  may  find  plenty  like  it 
in  every  book  of  algei)ra:  Given  a  boat  drilling 
upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  with  the  current  and  the 
tide;  given  a  boat  sailing  in  pursuit  with  a  fair 
wind  aft;  given,  also,  the  velocity  of  the  current 
and  the  speeil  of  the  boat  and  the  distance  of  the 
first  boat  from  the  rocks ;  at  what  distance  must 
the  second  boat  commence  the  race  in  order  to 
catch  up  the  first  boat  before  it  drives  upon  the 
rocks? 

This  second  boat,  paying  close  attention  to  the 
problem,  came  uj)  hand  over  hand,  rapidly  over- 
taking the  first  boat,  where  the  two  men  not  only 
understood  at  last  the  danger  they  were  in,  but 
also  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  save  them. 
In  fact,  one  of  them,  who  had  some  tincture  or 
flavor  of  the  mathematics  left  in  him  from  his 
school-days,  remembered  the  problems  of  this 
class,  and  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  have 
been  back  again  in  school  working  out  one  of 
them. 

Presently  the  boats  were  so  near  that  Peter 
hailed,  "  Boat  aloy  I  Back  her  I  Back  her,  or 
you'll  be  upon  the  rocks!  Back  her  all  you 
know  !  " 

"We've  broken  our  oars,"  they  shouted. 

"  Keep  her    ff  1  "  Peter  bawled  again. 

Even  with  a  plank  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  a  practised  boatman  would  have  been  able  to 
keep  her  off  long  enoug!>  to  clear  the  rocks  ;  but 
these  two  young  men  werv  not  used  to  the  ways 
of  the  sea. 

"  Put  up  your  helium,"  said  Peter,  quietly. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  The  girl 
1  obeyed  first,  as  one  must  do  at  sea,  and  asked  the 
question  afterward. 

"There's  only  one  chance.  We  must  cut 
across  her  bows.  Two  lubbers  1  They  ought  not 
to  be  trusted  with  a  boat.  There's  room."  He 
looked  at  the  ledge  ahead  and  at  his  own  sail. 
"Now — steady."  He  tightened  the  rope,  the 
boat  changed  her  course.     Then  Peter  stood  up 


and  called  again,  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  "Back 
herl  Back  her  1  iiack  her  all  you  know  1  "  He 
sat  down  and  said  (piietly,  "  Now,  then — luff  it  is 
— luff — all  you  can." 

The  boat  turned  suddenly.  Jt  was  high  time. 
Right  in  front  of  them — only  a  few  yards  in  front 
— the  water  rushed  as  if  over  a  cascade,  boiling 
and  surging  among  the  rocks.  At  high  tide  there 
would  have  been  the  calm,  uuiuftled  surface  of  the 
ocean  swell;  now,  there  were  roaring  floods  and 
swelling  whirlpools.  The  girl  'ooked  round,  but 
only  for  an  instant.  Then  the  boat  crossed  the 
bow,;  of  the  other,  and  Armorel,  as  they  pxssed, 
caught  the  rope  that  was  held  out  to  her. 

One  moment  more  and  they  were  off  the  rocks, 
in  the  deep  water,  towing  the  other  boat  after 
them. 

Then  Peter  arose,  lowered  the  sail,  and  took 
down  his  mast. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  "between  us  and  Min- 
carlo.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  step  into  this 
boat  we  can  tow  yours  along  with  us.  So — take 
care,  sir.  Sit  in  the  stern  beside  the  young  lady. 
Can  you  row,  either  of  you?"     . 

At  nine  o'clock  the  little  bar  parlor  of  Tregar- 
then's  was  nearly  full.  It  is  a  very  little  room, 
low  as  well  as  little,  therefore  it  is  easily  filled. 
And  though  it  is  the  principu. club-room  of  Hugh 
Town,  where  the  better  sort  and  the  notables  meet, 
it  can  easily  accommodate  them  all. 

Presently,  one  after  the  other,  the  company  got 
up  and  went  out.  There  is  no  sitting  late  at  night 
in  Scilly.  There  was  left  of  all  only  the  perma- 
nent official. 

"  I  hear,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
had  rather  a  nasty  time  this  evening." 

"  We  should  have  been  lost,"  said  the  artist, 
"  but  for  a  young  lady,  who  saw  our  danger  and 
came  to  us." 

"  Armorel.  I  saw  her  towing  in  your  boat  and 
landing  you.  Yes,  it  was  a  mighty  lucky  job  that 
she  saw  you  in  time.  There's  a  girl  I  Not  yet 
sixteen  years  old !  Yet  I'd  rather  trust  myself 
with  her  in  a  boat,  especially  if  she  had  the  boy 
Peter  with  her,  than  with  any  boatman  of  the 
islands.  And  there's  not  a  rock  or  an  islet,  not  a 
bay  or  a  h^adl^nd  in  this  country  of  bays  and 
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cape    and  rocks,  that  she  doe,  not  know.     She 
co.ild  find  her  way  blindfold  by  the  feel  of  the 
wmd  and  the  force  of  the  current.     But  .V.s  i,  he 
bood    Father  to  son-father  to  son  and  daught 
too-the  Rosevean^  are  born  boatmen  " 

1  hat  IS  all  we  know  of  her.     It  i,s  a  good  deal 
to  know  perhaps,  from  our  own  point  tf  view" 

on  ^.  T  '"  ^""''°"-  '''hey' ve  always  lived 

on  Samson.  Once  there  were  Roseveans.  Tryeths 
enk.nses,   and    Woodcocks   on   Samson.    Cw 
they  are  nearly  all  gone-only  one  family  of  Rose 
vean  left,  and  one  of  Tryeth." 
;;&he  said  that  nobody  else  lived  there." 

started!' ,r''r'^'l''""^'"^""''>'-     they've 
started  a  flower-farm   lately  on  Holy  Hill   an.l  T 

hear,t•sdoingprettywdl.'It^salikdy     Cl' 
too.  facng  the  southwest  and  well  shelfered.  You 
hou  d  go  and  see  the  flower-far.n.     Armorel  wi^^ 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  farm,  and  the  island  too 
Samson  has  got  a  good  many  curiou.  thing!:: 

child  1  "'"■•''   '"'""•^'    ''"^    ^'^^'   "^"-^^   P-r 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  : 

selvl     ;r^°'r  V'"  '■^'^"^'  '-^  •-'  them: 

s  her  lo^:^ '  '^  °"  ^"^"""'  ^'^^'->-'  should 
see  her,  too.  She's  a  curiosity  by  herself-Ursula 
Kosevean— she  was  a  T.-,,-,..-c„         i  »^"""'i 

BrvhPr  fo  I  f    liaveise,  and  came   from 

B  yher  to  be  marned.     She  married  Methusalem 

that  was"'-  .  °"'''  e^eat.great-grandfather- 
thatwasn.gh  upon  eighty  years  ago;  she's  close 

upon  a  hundred   now  ;..dshe-sle;n  at:: 
s,nce_when  was  it  ?    1  believe  she'd  only  been  a 
wife  for  twelve  months  or  so.     He  was  drowned 
on  a  smuggling  run-his  brother  Emanuel,  too 
Widow  used   to  look  for   him  from  the  hi  1-ton 
every  night   for  a  year  and  more  afterward      A 
wonderful  old  woman.     Go  and  look  at  he      Pe^ 
haps  she  will  talk  to  you.     Sometimes,  when  Ar- 
-orel  plays  .he  fiddle,  she  will  brighten  i,"  atid 

ies  In'n"  r-  f'  '""^^  '''''■  '^  --  ^' 1  dis- 
eases and  she  can  foretell  the  future.  But  she's 
too  old   now    and    mostly  she's  asleep.      Then 

heesjustinian  Tryeth,  and  Dorcas,  his  wife- 
they  re  over  seventy,  both  of  them,  if  they're  a 

reas'on  whvt  ""  "  '"   ""^"^'^  ^'''~'^'''^  '^^ 
reason  why  her  name  was  Hicks;  if  she'd  come 

from  Bryher  she'd  have  been  a  T;averse;  If  from 


Trescoshe^-d  have  been  .a  Jenkins.     Butshew... 

As  fo'th.^    '  V^  "'  '""■  '""''^"'^'  ^  ''hould  sav. 
AS  tor  the  boy,  Peter  - .  " 

"  She  called  him  the  boy.  I  remember.     But  he 
seemed  to  me "  "■ 

"  He's  fifty,  but  he's  always  been  the  boy.     I,, 
never  marned.  because  there  was  nobody  [ft 
Samson  for  him  to  marry,  and  he's  alway     , ,  , 
toobusyonthefiun.  to  come  over  here'2^ 
ne  fell  off  the  p,er.  head  first,  into  the  stern  of  n 

da    '  '■',  K-^'f  '""'  '^^"  ""conscious  for  th. 
days  all  h,s  hair  fell  off  except  a  few  straggU.?s 

sfthe'      cr^'^'^^-    .L--^^  -«t  as  tti  :; 
.;«/..    ^h'^-^^""  s  nearly  fifty-two." 
"  Who  IS  Chessun  ?  " 

•'She's  the  girl.  She's  always  been  the  girl 
She  s  never  married,  just  like  Peter,  her  brother 
becansetherewasnooneleftonSamsonf     1     ' 

:^if;e---::-t:is:zr 
^^rii^^^Lm:::''-^'----'-"- 

he^^r  ''"  ""''^'^'^-^  '"'-t  go.     Did  you  ever 

sailor?        He  sat   down  again.     "J    believe   if 
nnist  have  been  one  of  the  Roseveans.     He  Is  o 
board  a  West  Indiaman.  homeward   boun      and 

Thei    ;T"  f ' '":"  '-^  '"^  -^^'  '"^^  '^'^  recko'nin,, 
I'^.t     '^"'""^  '■'■'-'<"- the  Scily 

Then  '  :  V"\  '"'  '""'''  ''y'  ''''  •^^'■•«^- 
Then,  says  the  skipper,  'take  the  wheel.'  I„ 
an  hour  crash  went  the  ship  upon  the  rocks 
'Damn  your  eyes!'  says  the  skipper,  'you  said 
you  knew  the  Scilly  Isles..  'So  /  d^'says 
'nan.  '  This  ,s  one  of 'em.'  The  ship  went  to 
P.eces.  and  near  all  the  hands  were  lost.     But   he 

pecnleofthe  islands  had  a  fine  time  with  the 
flotsam  and  the  jetsam  for  a  good  many  days  af^r! 

In  the  night  a  vision  came  to  Roland  Lee  He 
saw  Armorel  once  more  sailing  to  his  rescue.  And 
-n  his  vision  he  was  sc.ed  with  a  mighty  terror 
and  a  shaking  of  the  limbs,  and  his  L  t  nk 
and  h,s  cheek  blanched.  And  he  cried  aldd 
he  sunk  beneath  the  cold  waters:   "Oh,  Armo  el 

you  have  come  too  late!     Armorel,  yo     can  not 
save  me  now!" 


•*«*, 


JAMES  MATTIIIIW  BARRIE. 

POPULAR  WRITER  OK  SCOTCH   DIALECT  SKETCHES. 

HERF.  seems  to  be  something  in  the  Scotch  speech  and  character 
wliich  appeals  to  the  deepest  and  tendcrest  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  dialect  ske'  hes  and  stories  of  Barrie 
and  others  have  found  their  way  into  such  universal  popularity, 
and  that  the  homely  people  who  appear  in  "  A  Window  in  Thrums," 
"The  Little  Minister,"  and  "Sentimental  Tommy,"  are  as  familiar 
to  us  as  the  characters  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 
James  M.  Barrie  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  physician,  whose  portrait  he  has 
lovingly  drawn  as  "Dr.  McQueen,"  and  was  born  at  Kirriemuir,  in  i860.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  at  first  to 
journalism.  Having  published  the  series  of  sketches,  "  Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  in 
St.  yaines's  Gazette,  he  removed  to  London  in  1885,  and  has  since  resided  in  that 
city.  He  has  published  a  number  of  stories,  but  none  of  them  have  been  so  popular 
as  those  in  the  Scotch  dialect  already  mentioned.  In  this  Barrie  may  well  be 
termed  a  literary  artist  of  the  first  rank. 

He  has  written  several  plays,  one  of  which,  "The  Professor's  Love  Story,"  has 
been  very  successful,  and  has  added  to  his  reputation,  and  while  the  judgment  of 
contemporaries  is  not  often  conclusive,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  much  of  Mr. 
Barrie's  work  will  find  a  permauint  place  in  literature. 


PREPARING  TO  RECEIVE  COMl'ANY. 
From  "  A  Window  in  Thrums." 


EEBY  was  at  the  fire  brandering  a  quarter 
of  steak  on  the  tongs,  when  the  house  was 
flung    into    consternation    by  Hendry's 
casual  remark  that  he  had  seen  Tibbie  Mealmaker 
in  the  town  with  her  man. 
"The  Lord  preserve  'si  "  cried  Leeby. 
Jess  looked  quickly  at  the  clock. 


"  Half  fower  !  "  she  said,  excitedly. 

"Then  it  canna  be  dune,"  said  Leeby,  falling 
despairingly  into  a  chair,  "  for  they  may  be  here 
ony  meenute." 

"It's  most  michty,"  said  Jess,  turning  on  her 
husband,  "  'at  ye  should  tak  a  pleasure  in  bringin' 
this  hoose  to  d\;grace.  Hoo  did  ye  no  tell'ssuner?'* 
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"I    fair    forgot,"    Hendry  answered;    '<bu^ 
what's  a' yer  steer  ?  " 
Jess  looked  at  me  (she  often  did  this)  in  a  way 

thatmeant    MVhatamanisthisrmti^edto.-'' 

^teer!       she  exclaimed.     "Is't   no  time  we 

wasmakkm-asteer?     They',,  be  in  for  their  tl 

ony  meenute,  an'    the   room   no   sae   nn.ckle  as 

1  bb,e  Meaimaker,  'at's  sae  partikler  gen'teel, 
seem   you  SIC  a  sicht  as  3e  are  '  " 

Jess  shook  Hendry  out  of  his  chair,  while  Leeby 
began  to  sweep  with  the  one  hand,  and  agitatedly 
to  unbutton  her  wrapper  with  the  other 

"She  didna  see  me,"  said  Hendry,  sittinir 
down  forlornly  on  the  table.  ^ 

"Get  air  that  table!  "cried  Jess.  "See  hand 
o   the  besom,"  she  said  to  Leeby. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  mother,"  said  Leeby,  -gie 
yer  face  a  dicht,  an'  put  on  a  clean  mutch.'' 

readJ     °''m  "S  ^T  ''  ^'^^  '^"'"^  ^^°^^  y^"'- 

r/aJn;  the".  ''''    ^    "^''^^    P"^"^^^    '-" 

against  the  dresser. 

•■'Ye  daur  to  speak  aboot  openin'  the  door,  an' 
3-uj.c  a  mess  ."cried  Jess,  with  pins  in  her 

"Havers!  "  retorted  Hendry.  .<Aman  canna 
be  aye  washin' at  'imsel'." 

Seeing  that  Hendry  was  as  much  in  the  way  as 
myself,  I  ,nvued  him  upstairs  to  the  attic,  whence 
we  heard  Jess  and  Leeby  upbraiding  eaih  other 

but^  for    all    that    Leeby  was   turning  it   upsid^ 

"She'saye  taen  like  that,"  Hendry  said  to  me 
refernng  to  his  wife,  .'when  she's  expectin'  com! 
pa.:y._    Ay,  it's  a  peety  she  canna  tak  things  can- 

"  Tibbie  Mealmaker  must  be  some  one  of  im- 
portance ?"  I  asked. 

"Ou,  she's  naething  by  the  ord'nar' ;  but  ve 

seeshewas,nairittoaTillicdrummannola.l 
syne,  an'  they're  said  to  hae  a  michty  grand" 
tabbshmcnt.     Ay,  they've  a  wardrobe  spleet  new  ■ 
an   what  th.nk  ye  Tibbie  wears  ilka  day  ?  " 
I  shook  my  head. 

toon'"  "r   ?'"''  """"  '"'  P"^  •*  ''^^°"gh  the 
toon,      Hendry  continued.       "Christy  was    in 


™iedrum  last  Teisday  or  Wednesday,  an'  Tibbie 
gae   her  a  cup  o'    tea.     Ay,    weel,  Tibbie  telt 
Ch.rsty  'at  she  wears  hose  ilka  day. " 
"Wears  hose?" 

"Ay  Ifssome  michty  grand  kind  o'stockin' 
I  never  heard  o't  in  this  toon.  Na,  there's  " 
body  m  Thrums 'at  wears  hose  " 
I  "And  who  did  Tibbie  get?  "  I  asked  ;  for  i„ 
Ihriims  they  say,  "  Wha  did  she  get"  and 
"Whadidhetak?"  *'  '  "'^ 

"  His  name's  Davit  Curly.     Ou,  a  crittur  fu'  o' 

tS   '  Zu"'  ^'■'''  '''''''^'  ^^'  he's  juist  the 
lilliedrum  bill-sticker." 

At  this  moment   Jess  shouted  from  her  chair 
(she  was  burnishing  the  society  tea  pot   as  slj 

re'ctd;;'"'"''  ^^-^^^  ^^^q'-^'^"^'  --  -p- 
:f:reTib;r^^ 

"  Tibbie  "  Hendry  explained  to  me,  "  is  a  terri- 
ble  vain  tid,  an'  doesna  think   the   biU-stickin' 
genteel.     Ay.  they  say  'at  if  she  meets  Davi    n 
he  street  wi'  his  paste-pot  an'  the  brush  in  1  i 
hands,  she  pretends  no  to  ken  'im  " 

Every  time  Jess  paused  to  think,  she  cried  up 
orders,  such  as  :  ' 

"Dinna  call   her   Tibbie,   mind   ye.     Always 
address  her  as  Mistress  Curly"  ^ 

"Shak'  hands  wi'    baith  o'   them,  an'  say  ye 
hope  they're  in  the  enjoyment  o'  g„id  health." 
iJinna  put  yer  feet  on  the  table  " 

"  Mind,  you're  no'  to  mention  'at  ye  kent  they 
were  in  the  toon."  ^'i".  mey 

';  When  onybody  passes  ye  yer  tea  say,  '  Thank 


Dinna  stir  yer  tea  as  if  ye  was  churnin'  butter 

°<K";''''^'^^°"'=^'^"-'--"l-kin'.''    ' 
If  Tibbie  says  onything  aboot  the  china,  yer 
no   to  say 'at  we  dinna  use  it  ilka  day  " 

an' '/eT  ■  '''"  "•  "''  ^''^  '^''''  ^'''  '''''  broken, 
an^Ubysgienitalicko'glucthismeenute.'; 
When  I,eeby  gies  ye  a  kick  aneath  the  table 
that  11  be  a  sign  to  ye  to  say  grace." 

Hendry  looked  at  me  apologetically  while  these 
instructions  came  up. 

"I  winna  dive  my  head  wi'  sic  nonsense  "  he 

-d;"it'sno'foramanbodytobesaecra^.med 
!'J  f>  manners." 
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"Come  awa  doon,"  Jess  shouted  to  him,  "an' 
put  on  a  clean  dickey." 

"  I'll  better  do't  to  please  her,"  said  Hendry, 
"though  for  my  ain  part  I  dinna  like  the  feel  o' 
a  dickey  on  week-days.  Na,  they  mak's  think  it's 
the  Sabbath." 

Ten  minutes  afterward  I  went  downstairs  to 
see  how  the  preparations  were  progressing.  Fresh 
muslin  curtains  had  been  put  up  in  the  room. 
The  grand  footstool,  worked  by  Leeby,  was  so 
placed  that  Tibbie  could  not  help  seeing  it ;  and 
a  fine  cambric  hankerchief,  of  which  Jess  was 
very  proud,  was  hanging  out  of  a  drawer  as  if  by 
accident.  An  antimacassar  lying  carelessly  on 
the  seat  of  a  chair  concealed  a  rent  in  the  horse- 
hair, and  the  china  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece 
were  so  placed  that  they  looked  whole.  Leeby's 
black  merino  was  hanging  near  the  window  in  a 
good  light,  and  Jess's  Sabbath  bonnet,  which  was 
never  worn,  occupied  a  nail  beside  it.  The  tea- 
things  stood  on  a  tray  in  the  kitchen  bed,  whence 
they  could  be  quickly  brought  into  the  room,  just 
as  if  they  were  always  ready  to  be  used  daily. 
Leeby,  as  yet  in  dishabille,  was  shaving  her  father 


at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  Jess,  looking  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy,  was  ready  to  receive  the  visitors.  She  was 
peering  througli  the  tiny  window-blind  looking 
for  them. 

"Be  cautious,  Leeby,"  Hendry  was  saying, 
when  Jess  shook  her  hand  at  him.  "  Wheesht !  " 
she  whispered  ;  "  they're  comin'." 

Hendry  was  hustled  into  his  Sabbath  coat,  and 
then  came  a  tap  at  the  door — a  very  genteel  tap. 
Jess  nodded  to  Leeby,  who  softly  shoved  Hendry 
into  the  room. 

The  tap  was  repeated,  but  Leeby  pushed  her 
father  into  a  chair  and  thrust  Barrow's  "  Sermons  " 
open  into  his  hand.  Then  she  stole  about  the  house, 
and  swiftly  buttoned  her  wrapper,  speaking  to  Jess 
by  nods  the  while.  There  was  a  third  knock, 
whereupon  Jess  said,  in  a  loud,  Englishy  voice: 

"  Was  that  not  a  chap  [knock]  at  the  door?  " 

Hendry  was  about  to  reply,  but  she  shook  her 
fist  at  him.  Next  moment  Leeby  opened  the 
door.     I  was  upstairs,  but  I  heard  Jess  say  : 

"Dear  me,  if  it's  not  Mrs.  Curly — and  Mr, 
Curly.  And  hoo  are  ye  ?  Come  in,  by.  Weel, 
this  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  surprise !  " 
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GEORGE  DU  MAURIER,  a.  CONAN  DOVLE 

RUDYARD  K,PL,NG,  r.   HALL  CA.NE  ' 

s.on  of  some  masterful  quality  which  seSsanH  „!;;„•!"•'=  ^^'^^  '"  ""=  Po^^^^^" 
'"  '  or'  '-t '=''"^'^''  by  any  oSr'mem™  wr  err'""'  °'""  '''"'' 

elder  Du  Maurierwas  aralSr^'sc  fencet^  i.'l' s' SX.''i  ^°"'°"-     "^"^ 
cessful  exper  ments  he  crreatlv  rpH.irprJ  fhlf      •,    r     ^  ^^'^'  *"^'  ^y  some  unsuc- 

devoted  himself  oat  tudv  n^  f'the  T.TT''''  ^'^''  °'^'  ^^"  ^^^^'^^^ 
Paris,  where  he  hVed  t  ^  ^b  of  f  n  art  smd^nf  \- ^^r""?'  ^"^  ^^^^"-^^^d  in 
delightfully   in    "Trilby'^    Goin^  to   Ann  '"^^'o^'  J^e  afterward  described  so 

closely  to  his  studie  Lt  h  .  Xhl,  '^"'^^•''P'  /".'^s;.  he  devoted  himself  so 
use  o^f  his  left  ^rJ^ent^^^^^^^  fi-Hy  lost  the 

employment,  however,  in  drawing  for  vLious  i  lustrated  mt^  '  '  "!,  ^^'^'"^^ 
was  regularly  attached  to  the  staff  nf  pl:.,l/,  .^^"fp^  magazmes,  and.  m  1864. 
to  work  until  his  death  in  1806  His  iS  f '  '  ""J"''^'  periodical  he  continued 
society.  Artists,  professional  peo^L  and\,^n'  ""T,  '^'''^?  ^''""^^  exclusively  from 
figure'  from   the   more  TrLtoS  ctrferT''^^^^  merchants  with  an  occasional 

Du  Manner's  pictures      HrhaTneve'  -T-t  -"      '  ''^°''  ^"  u'^'^  '""^^'''^   ^^' 

i_  iiaa  neve,    wnacn  u  uook  uniii  the  production  of 
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•'Peter  Ibbetson,"  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1891  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  he  had  considerable  literary  experience,  for  he  used  to  spend  as 
much  time  upon  the  construction  of  the  dialogues  which  accompanied  his  pictures 
as  upon  the  pictures  themselves.  "  Peter  Ibbetson  "  was  a  great  popular  success. 
It  was  followed,  in  1894,  by  "Trilby,"  published  in  the  same  magazine,  of  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  Du  Maurier  had  sold  the 
book  for  two  thousand  pounds  ;  but  its  success  was  so  great  that  the  publishers  felt 
justified  in  giving  him  a  royalty,  paying  him  at  one  time  forty  thousand  dollars,  and 
sharing  with  him  the  income  which  they  received  from  the  dramatization  of  the  work. 
For  the  "Martian,"  completed  just  before  his  death,  he  received  ten  thousand 
pounds.  These  tiiree  books  comprise  the  literary  work  of  George  Du  Maurier. 
They  did  not  deal  with  high  themes,  and  his  books  have  met  with  severe  criticism  ; 
but  there  is  in  them  a  keenness  of  vision,  an  indmate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  a  grasp  of  ceitain  elements  of  beauty  in  character,  which  have  been  equaled 
by  no  other  writer,  and  seem  to  promise  permanence  for  his  work. 

RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

Another  writer  who  has  violated  the  canons  of  literary  art,  and  in  this  viola- 
tion been  supported  by  the  united  voice  of  the  greater  number  of  critics,  as  well  as 
by  the  multitude  of  readers,  is  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Kipling  was  born  in  1865,  and,  as  astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  has,  since  1885, 
published  twenty-six  different  volumes  of  prose  and  verse.  His  facility,  his  grace, 
the  ease  and  beaut)  if  his  verse,  his  disregard  for  certain  conventionalities,  and  his 
audacity,  have  perhaps  all  contributed  to  his  undoubted  great  success.  He  has 
somehow  had  the  penetration  to  discover  a  new  mine  of  literary  material,  and  has 
worked  in  it,  not  only  with  success,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  at  large. 

Rudya*-  'pling  was  born  in  Calcutta,  and,  after  his  school-days  in  England, 
returned  to  :i,  and  entered  upon  newspaper  work  as  subeditor  and  war  cor- 
respondent. He  began  at  twenty-one  to  publish  verses,  taking  the  subject-matter 
from  Indian  life.  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  "  Soldiers  Three,"  "The  Gadsbys," 
"In  Black  and  White,"  "Under  the  Deodars,"  "The  Phantom  'Rickshaw,"  and 
"Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  all  appeared  within  a  single  year  and  appealed  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  with  such  freshness  and  vigor  that  when  Kipling  returned  to  England, 
in  1889,  he  found  himself  already  famous.  In  1891  he  formed  the  frier  ip  of 
Wolcott  Balestier,  with  whom  he  wrote  "  Naulahka,"  and  whose  sister  he  \u  ried. 
For  three  years  he  lived  near  the  Balestier  home  in  Vermont  and  then  returned  to 
London. 

Kipling  is  intensely  fond  of  out-door  life.  He  is  not  a  great  hunter,  but  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  fishing,  and  when  he  was  preparing  "  Captain  Courageous," 
a  story  of  New  England  fisherman  life,  he  spent  some  weeks  at  Gloucester,  making 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual  life  he  was  to  portray.  But  perhaps  no 
hooks  of  Kipling's  are  so  widely  known  as  the  two  collections  of  stories  of  animal 
life  called  the  "  jungle  Books."  The  wolves,  the  tiger,  the  elephants,  and  the  oxen 
in  these  jungle  stories  talk  and  act  in^a  way  that  makes  the  reader  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  they  are  actually  true.  The  Imaginary  republic  of  animals  which  Kip- 
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ling  has  portrayed,  the  laws  of  the  wolf-pack,  their  contempt  for  mankind   ihr 
charactenst.c  virtues,  and  their  crimes  against  the  law  and  o'de    ofTir  com  ^^ 
mty.  are  all  vvorked  out  with  a  vividness  and  truth  which  stamps  thei    author  a   ; 
genius  indeed.     A  recent  critic  has  said  that  Kipling  is  a  poet  o    h  X  macrnt; 
.zed  metal  whidi  attracts  or  repels  alike  very  strongly,  so^  those  XL 
I.tera  ure  must  be  serious,  dignified,  and  ceremonious,^.Sio  think  of  SDenserLh 
model  poet,  will  be  repelled  by  Kipling's  familiarit;  and  1  flack  of  revereV 
Ihose  who  appreciate  the  musical  quality  in  poetrv  and  an  insi,rt  ;  u^7h  T 
of  .nature,  can  not  but  acknowledge^  that'he  i  not^only^a^geSt^a^  g^nutJ 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  some  of  his  most  important  books  are  "  Tl.. 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  Other  Places."  '' Departmental  Dities-'-Th^  T  u 
that  Faded."  "  Many  Inventions,"  and  "  My  First  Boole"  '  ^'^^'' 

A.   CONAN  DOYLE. 

th.  r^''"''  ^"  ^^^rlev  and  Kipling,  Doyle  had  excelled  in  a  field  of  his  own  •  bnf 
the  l^eness  to  diem  is  only  in  this  singularity  and  in  the  popularVty  of  hTs  work 
Dr.  Doyle  would  like  to  be  judged  by  the  serious  and  laborious  work  of  his  hiTtort 

.^i»-|f!;^-hi;l:^;s 

His  industry  and  stud.ousness  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his  constr.cdve  flc  dK 

and  for  his  romance  of  "The  White  Company"  he  is  said  to  Lvc  reatfmore  than 

two   hundred   books,  and   he  devoted  to   it  over   two  years  ot    hhnrH.i^ 

described  in  his  historical  novels  the  England  of  tL  tTme  orFchtard  IH    I.n?     u 

and  of  to-day:  the  Scotland  of  Geor^re  III  •  tl  e    Wp  nf  K  'i  "^  f t^'  "' 

vi\;'  ^.,4     TNT       1  1   .       ,         h>^-  ^'*  >  '•ne  i  ranee  or  nt  ward  III  of  I  niii<; 

Si  is  no   e  "''"^T"',"?^  'h^-  ^'"^"^^  °'"  ^■'-ontenac.  and  his  fidelity  to  histoHcS 
aetail  is  no  less  marked  than  his  success  -s  a  storv  tpll^r      w.'o ,  ^i       r       '"^'■"riLai 

THOMAS  HENRY  HALL  CAINE 

mo  e  :  an",;^;' Ae  ^or""^?  1 '''''',  ^""^  r'^^'  ^"'^  '^'^  i'  --o '^    tS 
more  tnan  halt  of  the  book  was  destroyed  in  order  L.  use  a  fresh  su<TP-estion      Kit 

-     ^_...„s ,  Dut  .ucn  a  piuui  as  tnis  is  truly  superfluous,  for  no  one  can  read  "  The 
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Deemster,"  "The  Bondman,"  "The  Scapegoat,"  "The  Last  Confession,"  "Cap'n 
Davy's  Honeymoon,"  or  "The  Manxman"  without  acknowledging  that  here  is  the 
work  of  a  master  hand  and  the  evidence  of  genius  unexcelled  in  the  art  of  our 

time. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  began  his  career  as  an 
architect  in  Liverpool.  In  1871,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  had  already 
done  some  literary  v\ork,  and  a  litdc  later  he  earned  ten  pounds  by  wridng  for  some 
one  else  an  alleged  autobiography.  He  has  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  per- 
secuted Jews  in  Russia,  and  in  1895  came  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  repre- 
senting the  English  Society  of  Authors,  and  obtained  some  important  copyright 
concessions  from  the  Canadian  Parliament.  His  principal  home  is  at  Greeba 
Casde  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  he  is  much  beloved  by  the  people  among  whom  he 
lives. 

Beside  the  stories  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  has  written  "  Recollection 
of  Rossetti,"  "Sonnets  of  Three  Centuries,"  "Cobwebs  of  Criticism,"  "The  Life 
of  Coleridge,"  and  "The  Christian,"  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  great 
literary  ^"ork  is  nowhere  near  completed. 
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HOW  WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE  WON  HIS  SPURS. 
BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 


ERY  early  the  next  morning  he  climbed  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house— that  was  not 
forbidden — and  beheld  Miss  Allardyce 
going  for  a  ride. 

<'Wliere  are  you  going?"  cried  Wee  Willie 
Winkie. 

"  Across  the  river,"  she  answered,  and  trotted 
forward. 

Now  the  cantonment  in  which  the  iQSth  lay 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  river — dry  in  the 
winter.  From  his  earliest  years,  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  had  been  forbidden  to  go  across  the  river, 
and  had  noted  that  even  Coppy — the  almost  al- 
iniglity  Coppy — had  never  set  foot  beyond  it. 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  had  once  been  read  to,  out  of 
a  big  blue  book,  t'lc  history  of  the  Princess  and 
the  Goblins — a  most  wonderful  tale  of  a  land 
where  the  Goblins  were  always  warring  with  the 
children  of  men  until  they  were  defeated  by  one 
Curdie.  Ever  since  that  date  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  bare  black  and  purple  hills  across  the 


river  were  inhabited  by  Gob'-'-s,  and,  in  truth, 
every  one  had  said  that  there  nved  the  Bad  Men. 
Even  in  his  own  house  the  lower  halves  of  the 
windows  were  covered  with  green  paper  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bad  Men  who  might,  if  allowed 
clear  view,  fire  into  peaceful  drawing-rooms  and 
comfortable  bedrooms.  Certainly,  beyond  the 
river,  which  was  the  end  of  all  the  Earth,  lived 
the  Bad  Men.  And  here  wis  Major  AHardyce's 
big  girl.  Coppy's  property,  preparing  to  venture 
into  their  borders  1  What  would  Coppy  say  if  any- 
thing happened  to  her?  If  the  Goblins  ran  off 
with  her  as  they  did  with  Curdie's  Princess?  She 
must  at  all  hazards  be  turned  back. 

The  house  was  still.  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  very  terrible  wrath 
of  his  father;  and  then — broke  his  arrest!  It 
was  a  crime  unspeakable.  The  low  sun  threw  his 
shadow,  very  large  and  very  black,  on  the  trim 
garden-paths,  as  he  went  down  to  the  stables  anr! 
ordered  his  pony.     It  seemed  to  him  in  the  hush 
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of  the  dawn  that  all  the  big  world  had  been  bid- 
den to  stand  still  and  look  at  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
guilty  of  mutiny.  The  drowsy  groom  handed 
him  his  mount,  and,  since  the  one  great  sin  made 
all  others  insignificant,  Wee  Willie  Winkie  said 
that  he  was  going  to  ride  over  to  Coppy  Sahib, 
and  went  out  at  a  foot-pace,  stepping  on  the  soft 
mould  of  the  flower-borders. 

The  devastating  track  of  the  pony's  feet  was 
the  last  misdeed  that  cut  him  off  from  all  sympa- 
thy of  Humanity.  He  turned  into  the  road, 
leaned  forward,  and  rode  as  fast  as  the  pony  could 
put  foot  to  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the 
river. 

But  the  liveliest  of  twelve-two  ponies  can  do 
little  against  the  long  canter  of  a  Waler.  Miss 
Allardyce  was  far  ahead,  had  passed  through  the 
crops,  beyond  the  Folice-post,  when  all  the  guards 
were  asleep,  and  her  mount  was  scatterin£  the 
pebbles  of  the  river-bed  as  Wee  Willie  Winkie 
left  the  cantonment  and  British  India  behind 
him.  Bowed  forward  and  still  flogging.  Wee 
Willie  Winkie  shot  into  Afghan  territory,  and 
could  just  see  Miss  Allardyce  a  black  speck,  flick- 
ering a*  OSS  the  stony  plain.  The  reason  of  her 
wandering  was  simple  enough,  Coppy,  in  a  tone 
of  too-hastily-assumed  authority,  had  told  her 
overnight  that  she  must  not  ride  out  by  the  river. 
And  she  had  gone  to  prove  her  own  spirit  and 
teach  Coppy  a  lesson. 

Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  inhospitable  hills, 
Wee  Willie  Winkie  saw  the  Waler  blunder  and 
come  down  heavily.  Miss  Allardyce  struggled 
clear,  but  her  ankle  had  been  severely  twisted, 
and  she  could  not  stand.  Having  thus  demon- 
strated her  spirit,  she  wept  copiously,  and  was 
surprised  by  the  apparition  of  a  white,  wide-eyed 
child  in  khaki,  on  a  nearly  spent  pony. 

"  Are  yon  badly,  badly  hurted  ?  "  shouted  Wee 
Willie  Winkie,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  range. 
"  You  did  n't  ought  to  be  here," 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  said  Miss  Allardyce  ruefully, 
ignoring  the  reproof.  "Good  gracious,  child, 
what  axQyou  doing  here  ?  " 

"You  said  you  was  going  acwoss  ve  wiver," 
panted  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  throwing  himself  off 
his  puiiy.     "  And   nobody— not  even    Coppy — 


must  go  acwoss  ve  wiver,  and  I  cam.e  after  you 
ever  so  hard,  but  you  wouldn't  stop,  and  now 
you've  hurted  yourself,  and  Co])py  will  be  angwy 
wiv  me,  and — I've  bwoken  my  awwest !  I've 
bwoken  my  awwest  I  " 

The  future  Colonel  of  the  195th  sat  down  and 
sobbed.  In  spite  of  the  pain  in  her  ankle  the  girl 
was  moved. 

"Have  you  ridden  all  the  way  from  canton- 
ments,  little  man  ?    What  for  ?  " 

"You  belonged  to  Coppy.  Coppy  told  me 
sol"  wailed  Wee  Willie  Winkie  disconsolately. 
"  I  saw  him  kissing  you,  and  he  said  he  was  fonder 
of  you  van  Bell  or  ve  Butcha  or  me.  And  so  I 
came.  You  must  get  up  and  come  back.  You 
did  n't  ought  to  be  here.  Vis  is  a  bad  place,  and 
I've  bwoken  my  awwest," 

"I  can't  move,  Winkie,"  said  Miss  Allardyce, 
with  a  groan.  "I've  hurt  my  foot.  What  shall 
Ido?" 

She  showed  a  readiness  to  weep  afresh,  which 
steadied  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  tears  were  the  depth  of 
unmanliness.  Still,  when  one  is  as  great  a  sinner 
as  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  even  a  man  may  be  per- 
mitted to  break  down. 

"  Winkie,  "said  Miss  Allardyce,  "  when  you've 
rested  a  little,  ride  back  and  tell  them  to  send  out 
something  to  carry  me  back  in.  It  hurts  fear- 
fully." 

The  child  .sat  still  for  u.  little  time  and  Miss 
Allardyce  closed  her  eyes;  the  pain  was  nearly 
making  her  faint.  She  was  roused  by  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  tying  up  the  reins  on  his  pony's  neck  and 
setting  it  free  with  a  vicious  cut  of  his  whip  that 
made  it  whicker.  The  little  animal  headed  to- 
ward the  cantonments. 

"  Oh,  Winkie  !     What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Wee  Willie  Winkie.  "  Vere's 
a  man  coming— one  of  ve  Bad  Men.  I  must  stay 
wiv  \ , ,\\.  My  faver  says  a  man  must  ahoays  look 
after  a  girl.  Jack  will  go  home,  and  ven  vey'll 
come  and  look  for  us.     Vat's  why  I  let  him  go." 

Not  one  man  but  two  or  three  had  appeared 
from  behind  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  and  the  heart 
of  Wee  Willie  Winkie  sank  within  him,  for  just  in 
this  manner  were  the  Goblins  wont  to  steal  out 
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rom  canton- 


and  vex  Curdie's  soul.  Thus  had  they  played  in 
Curdie's  garden,  he  had  seen  the  picture,  and  thus 
had  they  frightened  the  Princess'  nurse.  He 
heard  them  talking  to  each  other,  and  recognized 
with  joy  the  bastard  Pushto  (dialect)  that  he  had 
picked  up  from  one  of  his  father's  grooms  lately 
dismissed.  People  who  spoke  that  tongue  could 
not  be  the  Bad  Men.  They  were  only  natives 
after  all. 

They  came  up  to  the  bowlders  on  which  Miss 
Aliardyce's  horse  had  blundered. 

Then  rose  from  the  rock  Wee  Willie  Winkle, 
child  of  the  Dominant  Race,  aged  six  and  three- 
quarters,  and  said  brii'fiy  and  emphatically 
"yiw  /  "     The  pony  had  crossed  the  river-bed. 

The  men  laughed,  and  laughter  from  natives 
was  the  one  thing  Wee  Willie  Winkle  could  not 
tolerate.  He  askctl  them  wliat  they  wanted  and 
why  they  did  not  depart.  Other  men  with  most 
evil  faces  and  crooked-stocked  guns  crept  out  of 
the  shadows  of  the  hills,  till,  soon.  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  was  face  to  face  with  an  audience  some 
twenty  strong.     Miss  Allardyce  .ic.eamed. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  I  am  the  Colonel  Sahib's  son,  and  my  order 
is  that  you  go  at  once.  You  black  men  are  fright- 
ing the  Miss  Sahib.  One  of  you  must  run  into 
cantonments  and  take  the  news  that  the  Miss 
Sahib  has  hurt  herself,  and  lh:..i  the  Colonel's  son 
is  here  with  her." 

"  Put  our  feet  into  the  trap?  "  was  the  laughing 
reply.     "  Hear  this  bt-j  's  speech  1  " 

"  Say  that  I  sent  you — I,  the  Colonel's  son. 
They  will  give  you  money." 

"What  is  the  use  of  this  talk?  Take  up  the 
child  and  the  girl,  and  we  can  at  least  ask  for  the 
ransom.  Ours  are  the  villages  on  the  heights," 
iaid  a  voice  in  the  background. 

These  were  the  Bad  Men — worse  than  Goblins 
—and  it  needed  all  Wee  Willie  Winkle's  training 
to  prevent  him  from  bursting  into  tears.  But  he 
felt  that  to  cry  before  a  native,  excepting  only  his 
mother's  ayah,  would  be  an  infamy  greater  than 
any  mutiny.  Moreover,  he,  as  future  Colonel  of 
the  i9Sth,  had  that  grim  regiment  at  his  back. 

"  Are  you  going  to  carry  us  away?  "  said  Wee 
Willie  Winkie,  very  blanched  and  uncuuiforiabic. 


"Yes,  my  little  Sahih  Bahadur,''  said  the  tall- 
est of  the  men,  "and  eat  you  afterward." 

"  That  is  child's  talk,"  said  Wee  Willie  Win- 
kie.    "  Men  do  not  eat  men." 

A  yell  of  laughter  interru])ted  him,  but  he  went 
on  firmly, — "And  if  you  do  carry  us  away,  I  tell 
you  that  all  my  regiment  will  come  up  in  a  day  and 
kill  you  all  without  leaving  one.  Who  will  take 
my  message  to  the  Colonel  Sahib?  " 

Speech  in  any  vernacular — and  Wee  Willie 
Winkie  had  a  colloquial  acquaintance  with  three 
— was  easy  to  the  boy  who  could  not  yet  manage 
his  "r's"  and  "  th's"  aright. 

Another  man  joined  the  conference,  crying : 
"  O  foolish  men  I  What  this  babe  says  is  true. 
He  is  the  heart's  heart  of  those  white  troops.  For 
the  sake  of  peace  let  them  go  both,  for  if  he  be 
taken,  the  regiment  will  break  loose  and  gut  the 
valley.  Our  villages  are  in  the  valley,  and  we 
shall  not  escape.  That  regiment  are  devils.  They 
broke  Khoda  Yar's  breast-bone  with  kicks  when 
he  tried  to  take  the  rifles;  and  if  we  touch  this 
child  they  will  fire,  and  rape,  and  plunder  for  a 
month,  till  nothing  remains.  Better  to  send  a 
man  back  to  take  the  message  and  get  a  reward. 
I  say  that  this  child  is  their  God,  and  that  they 
will  spare  none  of  us,  nor  our  women,  if  we  harm 
him." 

It  was  Din  Mahommed,  the  dismissed  groom 
of  the  Colonel,  who  made  the  diversion,  and  an 
angry  and  heated  discussion  followed.  Wee  Wil- 
lie Winkie,  standing  over  Miss  Allardyce,  waited 
the  upshot.  Surely  his  "wegiment,"  his  own 
"  wegiment,"  would  not  desert  him  if  they  knew 
of  his  extremity. 


The  riderless  pony  brought  the  news  to  the 
195th,  though  there  had  been  consternation  in  the 
Colonel's  household  for  an  hour  before.  The 
little  beast  came  in  through  the  parade-ground  in 
front  of  the  main  barracks,  where  the  men  were 
settling  down  to  ])lay  Spoil-five  till  the  after- 
noon. Devlin,  tlie  Color  Sergeant  of  E  Company, 
glanced  at  the  empty  saddle  and  tumbled  through 
the  barrack-rooms,  kicking  up  each  Room  Cor- 
poral as  he  passed.     "  Up,  yc  beggars  I     There's 
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something  happened    to   the   Colonel's  son,"  he 
shouted. 

"  Ho  could  n't  fall  off!  S'elp  me,  'e  couA/n'/ 
fall  off,"  blubbered  a  drummer-boy.  "Go  an' 
hunt  acrost  the  river.  He's  over  there  if  he's 
anywhere,  an'  maybe  those  J'athans  have  got  'im. 
For  the  love  o'  Gawd  don't'look  for  'im  in  the 
nullahs !     Let's  go  over  the  river." 

"There's  .sense  in  Mutt  yet,"  said  Devlin. 
"E  Company,  double  out  to  the  river— sharp!  " 
So  E  Comi)any,  in  its  shirt-sleeves  mainly, 
doubled  for  the  dear  life,  and  in  the  rear  toiled 
the  perspiring  Sergeant,  adjuring  it  to  double  yet 
faster.  The  cantonmciit  was  alive  with  the  men 
of  the  i9sth  hunting  for  Wee  Willie  Winkie,  and 
the  Colonel  finally  overtook  E  Company,  far  too 
exhausted  to  swear,  struggling  in  the  pebbles  of 
the  liver-bed. 


Up  the  hill  under  which  Wee  Willie  Winkie'' 
Had  Men  were  discussing  the  wisdom  of  carryu, 
off  the  child  and   the  girl,  a  lookout  fired  two 
shots. 

"  What  have  1  said  ?  "  shouted  Din  Mahomnied. 
"There  is  the  warning!  The  /„//o»  are  oni 
already  and  are  coming  across  the  plain!  (let 
away  !     Let  us  not  be  seen  with  the  boy  !  " 

The  men  waited  for  an  instant,  and  then,  as 
another  shot  was  fired,  withdrew  into  the  hills 
silently  as  they  had  appeared. 

"The  wegiment  is  coming,"  said  Wee  Willie 
Winkie,  confidently,  to  Miss  Allardyce,  "and  it's 
all  wight.     Don'tcwy!" 

He  needed  the  advice  himself,  for  ten  minutes 
later,  when  his  father  came  up,  he  was  weci)ing 
bitterly  with  his  head  in  Miss  Allardyce's  lap. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF   DEDUCTION. 
From  "Thk  Sign  of  the  Four."    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 


|HERLOCK  HOLMES  took  his  bottle  from 
the  corner  of  the  mantel])iece,  and  his  hy- 
podermic syringe  from  its  neat  morocco 
case.     With  his  long,  white,  nervous  fingers  he 
adjusted  the  delicate  needle,  and  rolled  back  his 
left  shirt-cuff.     For  some  little  time  his  eyes  rested 
thoughtfull)   upon  the  sinewy  forearm  and  wrist, 
all  dotted  and  scarred  with  innumerable  puncture- 
marks.     Finally  he  thrust  the  sharp  point  home, 
pressed  down  the  tiny  piston,  and  sunk  back  into 
the  velvet-lined  arm-chair  with  a  long  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. 

Three  times  a  day  for  many  months  I  had  wit- 
nessed this  performance,  but  custom  had  not 
reconciled  my  mind  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
from  day  to  day  I  had  become  more  irritable  at 
the  sight,  and  my  conscience  swelled  nightly 
within  me  at  the  thought  that  I  had  lacked  the 
courage  to  protest.  Again  and  again  I  had 
registered  a  vow  that  I  should  deliver  my  soul 
upon  the  subject,  but  there  was  that  the  cool, 
nonchalentair  of  my  companion  whirh  made  hint 
the  last  man  with  whom  one  would  .  ire  to  take 
anything  approaching  to  a  liberty.     His  great 


powers,  his  masterly  manner,  and  the  experience 
which  I  had  had  of  his  many  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, all  made  me  diffident  and  backward  in  cross- 
ing him. 

Yet  upon  that  afternoon,  whether  it  was  the 
claret  which  I  had  taken  with  my  lunch,  or  the 
additional  exasperation  produced  by  the  extreme 
deliberation  of  his  manner,  I  suddenly  felt  that  I 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Which  is  it  to-day  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Morphine 
or  cocaine  ?  " 

He  raised  his  eyes  languidly  from  the  old  black- 
letter  volume  which  he  had  opened.  "  It  is  co- 
caine," he  said;  "a  seven  per  cent,  solution. 
Would  you  care  to  try  it  ?  " 

"No, indeed," I  answered, brusquely.  "Mycon- 
stitution  has  not  got  over  the  Afghan  campaign  yet. 
I  can  not  afford  to  throw  any  extra  strain  upon  it." 
He  smiled  at  my  vehemence.  "  Perhaps  you 
are  right,  Watson,"  he  sa^  J.  "  I  suppose  that  its 
influence  is  physically  a  had  one.  I  find  it,  how- 
ever, so  transcendently  stimulating  and  clarifying 
to  the  mind  that  its  secondary  action  is  a  matter 
of  small  moment," 
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"But  consider!"  I  said,  earnestly.  "Count 
the  cost  I  Your  brain  may,  as  you  say,  be  roused 
and  excited,  but  it  is  a  pathological  and  morbid 
process,  wiiich  involves  inrieas' J  tissue-change, 
and  may  at  last  leave  a  pf.rmanent  weakness.  You 
know,  too,  what  a  black  leaction  conies  upon  you. 
Surely  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle.  Why 
should  you,  for  a  mere  passing  pleasure,  risk  the 
loss  of  those  great  powers  with  which  you  have 
been  endowed  ?  Remember  that  I  speak  not  only 
as  one  comrade  to  another,  but  as  a  medical  man 
to  one  for  whose  constitution  he  is  to  some  extent 
answerable. ' ' 

He  did  not  seem  offended.  On  the  contrary, 
he  put  his  finger-tips  together  and  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  like  one  who  has 
a  relish  for  conversation. 

"My  mind,"  he  said,  "rebels  at  stagnation. 
Give  me  problems,  give  me  work,  give  me  the 
most  abstruse  cryi)tograni,  or  the  most  intricate 
analysis,  and  I  am  in  my  own  proper  atmosphere. 
I  can  dispense  then  with  artificial  stimulants. 
But  I  abhor  the  dull  routine  of  existence.  I  crave 
for  mental  exaltation.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen 
my  own  particular  profession — or  rather  created 
it,  for  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  world." 

"The  only  unofiicial  detective?"  I  said,  rais- 
ing my  eyebrows. 

"The  only  unofficial  consulting  detective,"  he 
answered.  "lam  the  last  and  highest  court  of 
appeal  in  detection.  When  Gregson,  orLestrade, 
or  Athelney  Jones  are  out  of  their  dei)ths — which, 
by  the  way,  is  their  normal  state — the  matter  is 
laid  before  me.  I  examine  the  data,  as  an  expert, 
and  pronounce  a  specialist's  opinion.  I  claim  no 
credit  in  such  cases.  My  name  figures  in  no 
newspaper.  The  work  itself,  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing a  field  for  my  peculiar  powers,  is  my  highest 
reward.  But  you  ha^'e  yourself  had  some  ex])eri- 
ence  of  my  methods  of  work  in  the  Jefferson  Ho])e 
case." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  I,  cordially.  "I  was 
never  so  struck  by  anything  in  my  life.  I  even 
embodied  it  in  a  small  brochure  with  the  some- 
what fantastic  title  of  'A  Study  in  Scarlet.'  " 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I  glanced  over  it," 
said  he.     "  Honestly,  1  can  not  congratulate  you 


upon  it.  Detection  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  exact 
science,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  cold 
and  unemotional  manner.  You  have  attempted 
to  tinge  it  with  romanticism,  which  produces 
much  the  same  effect  as  ii  you  worked  a  love  story 
or  an  elojjement  into  the  fifth  proposition  of 
Euclid." 

"  But  the  romance  was  there,"  I  remonstrated. 
"  I  could  not  tamper  with  the  facts." 

"  Some  facts  should  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  a 
just  sense  of  proportion  should  be  observed  in 
treating  them.  The  only  point  in  the  case  which 
deserved  mention  was  the  curious  analytical  rea- 
soning from  effects  to  causes  by  which  I  succeeded 
in  unraveling  it. 

"  My  practice  has  extended  recently  to  the 
Continent,"  said  Holmes,  after  a  while,  filling  np 
his  old  brier-root  pipe.  "  I  was  consulted  last 
week  by  Francois  le  Villard,  who,  as  you  probably 
know,  has  come  rather  to  the  front  lately  in  the 
French  detective  service.  He  has  all  the  Celtic 
power  of  quick  intuition,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the 
wide  range  of  exact  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  the  higher  developments  of  his  art.  The  case 
was  concerned  with  a  will,  and  possessed  some 
features  of  interest.  I  was  able  to  refer  him  to 
two  parallel  cases;  the  one  at  Riga  in  1857,  and 
the  other  at  St.  Louis  in  1871,  which  have  sug- 
gested to  him  the  true  solution.  Here  is  the  letter 
which  I  had  this  morning  acknowledging  my  as- 
sistance." He  tossed  over,  as  he  spoke,  a  crum- 
pled sheet  of  foreign  note-paper.  I  glanced  my 
eyes  down  it,  catching  a  profusion  of  notes  of  ad- 
miration, with  stray  "  magnifiques,"  "  coup-de- 
maitres,"  and  "tours-de-force,"  all  testifying  to 
the  ardent  admiration  of  the  Frenchman. 

"  He  speaks  as  a  pupil  to  his  master,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  he  rates  my  assistance  too  highly,"  said 
Sherlock  Holmes,  lightly.  "He  has  considerable 
gifts  himself.  He  possesses  two  out  of  the  three 
([ualities  necessary  for  the  ideal  detective.  He 
has  the  power  of  observation  and  that  of  deduc- 
tion. He  is  only  wanting  in  knowledge;  and 
that  may  come  in  time.  He  is  now  translating 
my  small  works  into  French." 

"  Your  works?" 

"Oh,  didn't  you  know?"  he  cried,  laugh- 
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ing.     "  Yes,  I  have  been  guilty  of  several  mono- 
graphs.     They  are  all  upon   technical  subjects. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  '  Upon  the  Distinction 
Between  the  Ashes  of  the  Various  Tobaccos. '     In 
it  I  enumerate  a  hundred  and  forty  forms  of  cigar, 
cigarette,  and  pipe  tobacco,  with  colored  plates 
illustrating  the  difference  in  the  ash.     It  is  a  point 
which  is  continually  turning  up  in  criminal  trials, 
and  which  is  sometimes  of  sui)reme  importance  as 
a  clew.     If  you  can  say  definitely,  for  example, 
that  some  murder  has  been  done  by  a  man  who 
was  smoking  an  Indian  Itmkah,  it  obviously  nar- 
rows your  field  of  search.     To  the  trained  eye 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  black  ash 
of  a  Trinchinopoly  and  the  white  fluff  of  bird's-eye 
as  there  is  between  a  cabbage  and  a  potato." 

"You  have  an  extraordinary  genius  for  minu- 
tiae," I  remarked. 

"I  appreciate  their  importance.  Here  is  my 
monograph  upon  the  tracing  of  footste])s,  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  uses  of  plaster  of  paris  as  a 
preserver  of  impresses.  Here,  too,  is  a  curious 
little  work  upon  the  influence  of  a  trade  upon  the 
form  of  the  hand,  with  lithotypes  of  the  hands  of 
slaters,  sailors,  cork-cutters,  compositors,  weavers, 
and  diamond-polishers.  That  is  a  matter  of  great 
practical  interest  to  the  scientific  detective— espe- 
cially in  cases  of  unclaimed  bodies,  or  in  discov- 
ering the  antecedents  of  criminals.  But  I  weary 
you  with  my  hobby." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  earnestly.  "  It  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  especially  since  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  your  prac- 
tical application  of  it.  But  you  spoke  just  now 
of  observation  and  deduction.  Surely  the  one  to 
some  extent  implies  the  other." 

"Why,  hardly,"  he  answered,  leaning  back 
luxuriously  in  his  arm-chair,  and  sending  up  thick 
-.  blue  wreaths  from  his  pipe.  "  For  example,  ob- 
servation shows  me  that  you  have  been  to  the 
Wigmore  Street  post-office  this  morning,  but  de- 
duction  lets  me  know  that  when  there  you  dis- 
patched a  telegram." 

"Right!"  said  I.  "Right  on  both  points  ! 
But  I  confess  that  I  don't  see  how  you  arrived  at 
It.  It  was  a  sudden  impulse  on  my  part,  and  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  no  one." 


"  It  is  simplicity  itself,"  he  remarked,  chuckling 
at  my  surprise;  "so  absurdly  simple  that  an  tx^ 
planation  is  superfluous;  and  yet  it  may  serve  to 
dcflne  the  limits  of  observation  and  of  deduction. 
Observation  tells  me  that  you  have  a  little  reddish 
mold  adhering  to  your  instq).     Just  opposite  the 
Wigmore   Street  office   thoy  have   taken  up   tlie 
|)avement  and  thrown  up  some  earth  which  lies  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  treading  in 
it  in  entering.     The  earth  is  of  this  peculiar  red- 
dish  tint  which  is   found,  so  far  as   I  know,  no- 
where else   in   the   neighborhood.     So  much  is 
observation.     The  rest  is  deduction." 

"  How,  then,  did  you  deduce  the  telegram?  " 
"  Why,  of  course  1  knew  that  you  had  not 
written  a  letter,  since  I  sat  opposite  to  you  all  the 
morning.  I  see  also  in  your  open  desk  there  that 
you  have  a  sheet  <.f  stamps  and  a  tliick  bundle  of 
post-cards.  What  could  you  go  into  the  post- 
office  for,  then,  but  to  send  a  wire  ?  Eliminate 
all  other  factors,  and  the  one  which  remains  must 
be  the  truth." 

"  In  this  case  it  certainly  is  so,"  I  replied,  after 
a  little  thought.  "The  thing,  however,  is,  as  you 
say,  of  the  simplest.  Would  you  think  me  im- 
pertinent if  I  were  to  put  your  theories  to  a  more 
severe  test?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  answered,  "  it  would 
prevent  me  from  taking  a  second  dose  of  cocaine. 
I  should  be  delighted  to  look  into  any  problem 
which  you  might  submit  to  me." 

"  I  have  heard  you  say  tliat  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  have  any  object  in  daily  use  without  leav- 
ing  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  it  in 
such  a  way  that  a  trained  observer  might  read  it. 
Now,  I  have  herea  watch  which  has  recently  come 
into  my  possession.  Would  you  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  have  an  opinion  upon  the  character  or 
habits  of  the  late  owner?  " 

I  handed  him  the  watch  with  some  slight  feeling 
of  amusement  in  my  heart,  for  the  test  was,  as  1 
thought,  an  impossible  one,  and  I  intended  it  as  a 
lesson  against  the  somewhat  dogmatic  tone  which 
he  occasionally  assumed.  He  balanced  the  watch 
in  his  hand,  gazed  hard  at  the  dial,  opened  the 
back,  and  examined  the  works,  first  x.'iih  his 
naked  eyes  and  then  with  a  poweiiul  convex  lens. 
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I  roiild  hardly  keep  from  smiling  at  his  crestfallen 
face,  win  u  he  finally  snapi)ed  the  case  to  and 
handed  it  back. 

"There  are  hardly  any  data,"  he  remarked. 
"The  watch  has  been  recently  cleaned,  which 
robs  me  of  my  most  suggestive  facts." 

"  You  are  right,"  I  answered.  "  It  was  cleaned 
before  being  sent  to  me."  In  my  iieart  I  ac- 
cused my  companion  of  putting  forward  a  most 
lame  and  impotent  excuse  to  cover  his  failure.  What 
data  could  he  exjjcct  from  an  uncleaned  watch  ? 

"Though  unsatisfactory,  my  research  has  not 
been  entirely  barren,"  he  observed,  staring  up  at 
the  ceiling  with  dreamy,  lack-luster  eyes.  "  Sub- 
ject to  your  correction,  I  should  judge  that  the 
watch  belonged  to  your  elder  brother,  who  inher- 
ited it  from  your  father." 

"That  you  gather,  no  doubt,  from  the  H.  \\  . 
upon  the  back?  " 

"Quite  so.  The  W.  suggests  your  own  name. 
The  date  of  tiie  watch  is  nearly  fifty  years  back, 
and  the  initials  are  as  old  as  the  watch  ;  so  it  was 
made  for  the  last  generation.  Jewelry  usually  de- 
scends to  the  eldest  son,  and  he  is  most  likely  to 
have  the  same  name  as  his  father.  Your  father 
has,  if  I  remember  right,  been  dead  many  years. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  in  the  hands  of  your  eldest 
brother." 

"  Right,  so  far,  "  said  I.     "  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  man  of  untidy  habits — very  untidy 
and  careless.  He  was  left  with  good  prospects, 
but  he  threw  away  his  chances,  lived  for  some  time 
in  poverty,  with  occasional  short  intervals  of 
prosperity,  and  finally,  taking  to  drink,  he  died. 
That  is  all  I  can  gather." 

I  sprang  from  my  chair  and  limped  impatiently 
about  the  room  with  considerable  bitterness  in  my 
heart. 

"This  is  unworthy  of  you.  Holmes,"  I  said.  "I 
could  not  have  believed  that  you  would  have  de- 
scended to  this.  You  have  made  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  my  unhappy  brother,  and  you  now 
pretend  to  deduce  this  knowledge  in  some  fanciful 
way.  You  can  not  expect  me  to  believe  that  you 
have  read  all  this  from  his  old  watch  !  It  is  un- 
kind, and,  to  speak  plainly,  has  a  touch  of  char- 
iatanism  in  it." 


"  My  dear  doctor,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  pray 
accept  my  apologies.  Viewing  the  matter  as  an 
abstract  problem,  I  had  forgotten  how  personal 
and  painful  a  thing  it  might  be  to  you.  I 
assure  you,  however,  that  I  never  even  knew 
that  you  had  a  brother  until  you  handed  me 
the  watch." 

"Then  how  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful did  you  get  all  these  facts?  They  are  abso- 
lutely correct  in  every  j)articular." 

"Ah,  that  is  good  luck.  I  could  only  say 
what  was  the  balance  of  probability.  I  did  not 
at  all  exi)ect  to  be  so  accurate." 

"  Hut  it  was  not  mere  guesswork  ?  " 

"No,  no;  I  never  guess.  It  is  a  shocking 
habit — destructive  to  the  logical  faculty.  What 
seems  strange  to  you  is  only  so  because  yon  do  not 
follow  my  train  of  thought  or  observe  the  small 
facts  upon  which  large  inferences  may  dejjend. 
For  example,  I  began  by  stating  that  your  brother 
was  careless.  When  you  observe  the  lower  part 
of  that  watchcase,  you  notice  that  it  is  not  only 
dented  in  two  places,  but  it  is  cut  and  marked  all 
over  from  the  habit  of  keeping  other  hard  objects, 
such  as  coins  or  keys,  in  the  same  pocket.  Surely 
it  is  no  great  feat  to  assume  that  a  man  who  treats 
a  fifty-guinea  watch  so  cavalierly  must  be  a  care- 
less man.  Neither  is  it  a  very  far  fetched  infer- 
ence that  a  man  who  inherits  one  article  of 
such  value  is  pretty  well  i)rovided  for  in  other 
respects-" 

I  nodded  to  show  that  I  followed  his  reason- 
ing. 

"  It  is  very  customary  for  pawnbrokers  in  Eng- 
land, when  they  take  a  watch,  to  scratch  the  num- 
ber of  the  ticket  with  a  pin-point  upon  the  inside 
of  the  case.  It  is  more  handy  than  a  label,  as 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  number  being  lost  or  trans- 
posed. There  are  no  less  than  four  such  numbers 
visible  to  my  lens  on  the  inside  of  this  case.  In- 
ference— that  your  brother  was  often  at  low  water. 
Secondary  inference — that  he  had  occasional 
bursts  of  prosperity,  or  he  could  not  have  redeemed 
the  pledge.  Finally,  I  ask  you  to  looV  at  the 
inner  plate,  which  contains  the  keyhole.  look  at 
the  thousands  of  scratches  all  round  J.i^  !i  ile — 
uiiirkb   where  the  key  haa  slipped.     \Vliv  i    jubcr 
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man's  key  could  have  scored  those  grooves?  Hut 
ynii  will  never  see  a  drunkard's  watcli  without 
them.     He  winds  it  at  night,  and  he  leaves  ihese 


traces  of  his  unsteady  hand.     Where  is  the  myHttry 
in  all  this?" 

•  It  is  as  clear  as  daylight,"  I  answered. 


IIVMN  BY 

On  riiK  Oi  lAsioN  ok 
()D  of  cur  fathers,  known  of  old- 
Lord  of  our  Lir-llunj,'  lattlc  Inn-, 
Beneath  whose  awful  Maud  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palui  and  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  he  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies 

The  captains      .\  the  kings  depart. 

Still  stands  Thine  ancii  nt  Sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Ho-s,  be  witii  us  yet, 

I-«st  we  forget— le>t  we  forget  I  ' 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks' the  fire  ; 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 


RUDYARD  Kll'LING. 

I  UK  (^HtkKN's  Ji;illLKK,  Jir|,v,  IS97. 

Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre  I 
Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 

If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  in  ;i,ve- 

Such  boasting  as  the  (Jentiles  use 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget  I 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard- 
All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding  calls  not  Thee  to  guard— 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 


Thy  mercy  on  Thy  peo[)le.  Lore 


Amen. 


-o^o. 


THE  GOOD  BISHOP. 
From  "The  Dekmster."     hv  T.  Haix  Caine 
SECOND   month   went   by;    the   second 
eight   hundred   bushels   were   consumed, 
and   the   famine  showed   no  abatement. 


The  bishop  waited  for  vessels  from  Liverpool,  but 
no  vessels  came.     He  was  a  poor  priest,  with  a 
great  title,  and  he  had  little  money;  but  he  wrote 
to  England,  asking  for  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
and  five  hundred  kischen  of  potatoes,  and  promised 
to  pay  at  six  days  after  the  next  annual  revenue. 
A  week  of  weary  waiting  ensued,  and  every  day 
the  bishoj)  cheered  the  haggard  folk  that  came  to 
Bishop's  Court  with  accounts  of  the  provisions 
that  were  coming ;  and  every  day  they  went  up 
onto   the   head   of  the   hill,  and   strained   their 
bleared  eyes  seaward  for  the  sails  of  an  English 
ship.     When  i)atience  was  worn   to  despair,  the 
old  "King  Orry"    brought  the  bishop   a  letter 
saying  that  the  drought  had  been  general,  that 
the   famine    was    felt   throughout  the   kingdom, 
and  that  an  embargo  had  been  put  on  all  food  to 
forbid  traders  to  send  it   from  English  shores. 


Then  the  voice  of  the  hungry  multitudes  went  up 
in  one  deep  rry  of  pan.     "  The  hunger  is  on  as," 
they  moaned.     "Poor  once,  poor  forever,"  they 
muttered  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bishop  was  silent. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  further  disaster  threatened 
the  people.     Their  cattle,  which  they  could  not 
sell,  they  had  grazed  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
milk  of  the  cows  had  been  the  chief  food  of  the 
children,  and   the  wool   of  the  sheep   the  only 
clothing  of  their  old  men.    With  parched  meadows 
and  curraghs,  where  the  turf  was  so  dry  that  it 
would  take  fire  from  the  sun,  the  broad  tops  of 
the  furze-covered  hills  were  the  sole  resource  of 
the  poor.     At  daybreak  the  shepherd  with  his  six 
ewe  lambs  and  one  goat,  and  the  day  laborer  with 
his  cow,  would  troop  up  to  where  the  grass  looked 
greenest,  and  at  dusk  they  would  come  down  to 
shelter,   with   weary    limbs    and    heavy    hearts. 
"What's  it  sayin,"  they  would  mutter,  "a  green 
hill  when  far  from  me;   bare,  bare,  when  it  i» 
n«ar," 
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At  this  crisis  it  began  to  be  whispered  tliat  tlie 
i  kxinster  liad  made  an  offer  to  tlie  lord  to  rent  tlie 
ttliole  stretcii  of  mountain  land  fn-ni  Ramsey  to 
IVeltown,  'i'iie  rumor  created  toiistcTnation,  and 
was  not  at  first  l)eiieved.  Hut  one  day  tlie  Deem- 
ster, with  the  Governor  of  the  Orand  IiKjuest, 
drove  to  the  glen  at  Sulby  and  went  up  the  hill- 
side. Not  long  after,  a  light  cart  was  seen  to 
follow  the  highroad  to  the  glen  beyond  Hallaugh 
and  then  turn  ujj  toward  the  mountains  by  li>e 
cart-track.  The  people  who  were  grazing  their 
cattle  on  the  iiills  came  down  and  gathered  with 
the  people  of  the  valleys  at  the  foot,  and  there 
were  dark  faces  and  firm  set  lips  among  them,  and 
hot  words  and  deep  oaths  were  heard.  "Let's 
off  to  the  bishop,"  said  one,  and  they  went  to 
bishop's  Court.  Half  an  hour  later  the  bishop 
came  from  Bishop's  Court  at  the  head  of  a  drag- 
gled company  of  men,  and  his  face  was  white  and 
hard.  They  overtook  the  cart  half-way  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  b'  '..ip  ■  died  on 
the  driver  to  stop,  ;uid  asked  wha',  hj  carriul,  and 
where  he  was  going.  The  man  mswered  Iv  .  t  he 
had  provisions  for  the  governor,  t.'  ?  .1  i.":eniste/  and 
the  grand  inquest,  who  were  surveyi.  ;•  tb.<:  '  jps  of 
the  mountains. 

The  bishop  looked  round,  and  his  lip  was  set, 
and  his  nostrils  quivered.  "Can  any  man  lend 
nie  a  knife  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  strained  quietness. 

A  huge  knife  was  handed  to  him,  such  as  shej)- 
herds  carry  in  the  long  legs  of  their  boots.  He 
stepped  to  the  cart  and  ripped  up  the  harness, 
which  was  rope  harness ;  the  shafts  fell  and  the 
horse  was  free.  Then  the  bishop  turned  to  the 
driver  and  said,  very  quietly: 

"  Where  do  you  live,  my  man  ?  " 

"At  Sulby,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  trembling 
with  fear. 

"  You  shall  have  leather  harness  to-morrow." 

Then  the  bishop  went  on,  his  soiled  and  drag- 
.gled  company  following  him,  the  cart  lying  help- 
less in  the  cart-track  behind  them. 

When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  they 
could  see  the  governor  and  the  Deemster  and  their 
associates  stretching  the  chain  in  the  purple  dis- 
tance. The  bishoj)  made  in  tlieir  direction,  and 
when  he  carne  up  with  them  be  s^id  i 


"Gentlemen,  ri  )  food  will  reach  on  on  tlie 
mountains  to-day  ;  the  harness  u  \uur  >  ;  has 
l)een  cut,  and  cart  and  provisions  are  lying  on  the 
hillside." 

At  this  Thorkell  turned  white  with  wrath,  and 
clinched  his  fists,  and  stamped  hi-,   foot  on  the 
turt",  and  looked  piercingly  into  Itie  faces  of  tlie, 
bishojj's  followers. 

"Assure  as  I'm  Deemster,"  he  said,  with  an 
(Kith,  "the  man  wlm  has  dmie  this  shall  suffer. 
Don't  let  him  deceive  himself — no  one,  noi  even 
the  bishop  him.self,  ihall  step  in  bet  'een  that  man 
and  the  pimishment  of  the  I  w." 

The  bishop  listened  with  lalmness,  am!  then 
said:  "Thorkell,  the  bishop  will  not  intercede 
for  him.     Punish  him  if  you  can." 

"  And  so  by  God  I  will,"  cried  the  Deemster, 
and  his  eye  traversed  the  men  behind  his  brother, 

The  bisho])  then  took  a  step  forward,  "/am 
that  man,"  he  said,  and  then  there  was  a  great 
silence. 

Thorkell's  face  flinched,  his  head  fell  between 
his  shoulders,  his  manner  grew  dogged,  he  said 
not  a  word,  his  braggadocio  was  gone. 

The  bishop  approached  the  governor.  "  Vou 
have  no  more  right  to  rent  these  mountains  than 
to  rent  yonder  sea,"  he  said,  and  he  stretched  his 
arm  toward  the  broad  blue  line  to  the  west. 
"They  belong  to  God  and  to  the  poor.  Let  me 
warn  you,  sir,  that  as  sure  as  you  set  up  one  stone 
to  inclose  these  true  God's  acres  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  pull  that  stone  down." 

The  grand  inquest  broke  up  in  confusion,  and 
the  mountains  were  saved  to  the  peoi)le. 

It  blew  hard  on  the  hill-top  that  day,  and  the 
next  morning  the  news  spread  through  the  island 
that  a  ship  laden  with  barley  had  put  in  from  bad 
weather  at  Douglas  Harbor.  "  And  a  terrible, 
wonderful  sight  of  corn,  plenty  for  all,  plenty, 
plenty,"  was  the  word  that  went  round.  In  three 
hours'  time  hundreds  of  men  and  women  trooped 
down  to  the  quay  with  money  to  buy.  To  all 
comers  the  master  shook  his  head,  and  refused  to 
sell. 

"Sell,  man — sell,  sell,"  they  cried. 

"  I  can't  sell.  The  cargo  is  not  mine.  I'm  a 
poor  iran  myself,"  said  the  master. 
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"  Well,  and  what's  that  it's  sayin',  '  When  one 
poor  man  helps  another  poor  m-in,  God  laughs.'  " 
The  bishop  came  to  the  ship's  side  and  tried  to 
treat  for  the  cargo. 

*•  I've  given  bond  to  land  it  all  at  Wliitehaven," 
said  the  master. 

Then  the  people's  faces  grew  black,  and  deep 
oaths  rose  to  their  lips,  and  they  turiiod  and 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes  in  liieir  impotent 
rage.  "  The  hunger  is  on  us— we  can't  starve — 
let  every  herring  hang  by  its  own  gill—let's  board 
her,"  they  muttered  among  themselves. 

And  the  bishop  luard  their  threats.  «•  My 
people,"  he  said,  "  wiiat  will  become  of  this  poor 
i.sland  unless  God  averts  His  awful  judgments, 
only  God  Himself  can  know;  but  this  good  man 
has  given  his  bond,  and  let  us  not  bring  on  our 
heads  God's  further  displeasure." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  discontent,  and  then 
one  long  sigh  of  patient  endurance,  and  then  the 
bishop  lifted  his  hands,  and  down  on  their  knees 
on  the  quay  the  ])eople  with  fann'shed  faces  fell 
around  tiie  tall,  drooping  figure  of  the  man  of 
God,  and  from  parched  throat.s,  and  hearts  well- 
nigh  as  dry,  sent  up  a  great  cry  to  Heaven  to 
grant  them  succor  lest  they  should  die. 

About  a  week  afterward  another  ship  put  in  by 
contrary  winds  at  Castletown.     It  had  a  cargo  of 
Welsh  oats   boimd  to  Dumfries,  on  the  order  of 
the  |)rovost.     The  contrary  winds  continued,  and 
the  corn  began  to  heat  and  sjioil.     The  hungry 
populace,  enraged  by  famine,  called  on  the  master 
to  sell.      He  was   powerless.      Then  the  bishoj) 
walked  over  his   "Pyrenees,"  and  saw  that  the 
food  for  which  his  peo])le  hungered  was  perishing 
before  their  eyes.     When  the  master  said  "  No  " 
to  him,  as   to  others,  he  remembered  how  in  oUl 
time  David,  l)eing  an  hungered,  did  that  which 
was  not  lawful  in  eating  of  the  shewbrcad,  and 
straightway  he  went   up  to  Castle  Rushen,  got  a 
company  of  musketeers,   returned  with  them  to 
the  ship's  side,  board<-d  the  shio,  put  the  master 
and  crew  in  irons,  ami    took  possession   of  the 
corn. 


What  wild  joy  among  the  people  I  What  shouts 
were  heard  ;  what  tears  rolled  down  the  stony 
cheeks  of  stern  men  I 

"  Patience  !"  cried  the  bishop.  "  Bring  the 
market  weights  and  scales." 

The  scales  and  weights  were  brought  down  to 
the  quay  and  every  bushel  of  the  cargo  was  exactly 
weighed,  and  paid  for  at  the  prime  price  accord- 
ing to  the  master's  report.  Then  the  master  and 
crew  were  liberated,  and  the  bishoj)  paid  theship's 
freight  out  of  his  own  purse.  When  he  passed 
through  the  market-phue  on  his  way  back  to  the 
IJishop's  Court  the  ijeojde  followed  with  eyes  that 
were  almost  too  dim  to  see,  and  they  blessed  him 
in  cheers  that  were  sobs. 

And  then  God  remembered  His  people,  and 
their  troubles  passed  away.  With  the  opening 
spring  the  mackerel  nets  came  back  to  the  boats 
in  shining  silver  masses,  and  peace  and  i)lenty 
came  again  to  the  hearth  of  the  poorest. 

The  Manxiiian  knew  his  bishop  now;  he  knew 
him  for  the  strongest  scnil  in  the  dark  hour,  the 
serenest  saint  in  the  hour  of  light  and  peace. 
That  hoary  old  dog,  ]?illy  the  Gawk,  took  his 
knife  and  .scratched  "  B.  M."  and  the  year  of  the 
Lord  on  the  inside  of  his  cupboard  to  recocd  tlv? 
advent  of  Bishoj)  Mylrea. 

A  mason  from  Ireland,  a  Catholic  nameu  Patrick 
Looney,  was  that  day  at  work  building  the  square 
tower  of  the  church  of  the  market-jilace,  and  when 
he  saw  th-  bishoj)  i)ass  under  he  went  down  on  his 
knees  on  the  scaffold  and  droi)ped  his  head  for  the 
good  man's  blessing. 

A  little  girl  of  .seven  with  .sunny  eyes  and  yellow 
hair  stood  by  at  that  moment,  and  for  love  of  the 
child's  haj)j)y  face  the  bishop  touched  her  head 
and  said,  "  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  child." 

Tiie  little  one  lifted  her  innocent  eyes  to  his 
eyes,  and  answered,  with  a  courtesy,  "And  God 
bless  you,  too,  sir." 

"Thank    you,   child,    thank   you,"   said    the 
bishop.     "1  do  not  doubt  that  your  blessing  will 
be  as  g  od  as  mine." 
Such  was  Gilcrisi  Mjlrea,  Bishop  of  Mnn. 
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EDWARD  GIBBON. 

HISTORIAN  OF  THE   DECLINE  AND   FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRF. 

IBBON'S  masterpiece  has  been  described  as  the  only  history  written 
in  the  eighteenth  century  which  has  withstood  the  criticism  of  the 
nineteenth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  work  whose  monumental 
and  enduring  character  is  recognized  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  has  had  no  small  part  in  for  ung  the  judgment  of  mankind 
upon  the  great  period  which  it  describes. 

Gibbon  was  born  near  London  in  1737.  He  was  a  delicate 
child,  and  his  early  education  was  irregular.  During  his  youth  he  was  converted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Lnd  for  this  reason  was  expelled  from  Oxford.  Being 
put  under  the  care  of  a  Swiss  theologian,  he  1  Lurned  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
but  seems  from  this  time  to  have  been  really  indifferent  to  matters  of  faith. 

While  in  Switzerland  he  formed  an  attachment  for  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
clergyman  ;  but  his  father  objecting  to  the  match,  he  says  he  "  sighed  as  a  lover, 
but  obeyed  as  a  son."  The  young  lady  did  not  break  her  heart,  for  she  married 
Necker,  the  great  P>ench  financier,  ami  was  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

He  traveled  in  .Southern  Europe  in  1764,  and  while  "musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol"  at  Rome,  he  conceivi;d  the  idea  of  his  great  historical  work.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  eleven  years  later  that  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  the  entire 
work  occupied  him  until  1787.  The  style  is  elaborate,  if  not  stilted.  It  lacks  sim- 
plicity, but  its  accuracy  of  description,  the  immensi'  knowledge  of  its  author,  and 
his  general  faithfulness  to  historic  truth,  have  made  it  the  greatest  historical  mas- 
terpiece in  the  language.  Of  the  many  editions,  that  of  Dean  Milman  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best;  and  whoever  would  unch-rstand  the  causes  which  led  to  her 
downfall — that  great  nation  which  bequeathed  to  us  the  great  body  of  our  laws, 
and  which  was  the  true  mother  of  modern  civilization — must  study  the  glowing 
pages  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall." 

For  some  years  Gibbon  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  political  (pu^stions  of  the  day,  but  his  nature  was  so  timid  that  he  never 
summoned  courage  to  address  the  House.  During  much  of  his  later  life  he  lived 
in  Switzerland,  but  returning  to  England,  died  in  London  in  1794. 
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CONCEPTION  AND  COMPLETION  OF  HIS  HISTORY. 
From  His  "  Autobiography." 
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T  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  as  1  sat  imising  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Cai)itui,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  oJ  Jupiter,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  my  mind.  Hut  my  original  jjlan 
was  circumscribed  to  the  decay  of  the  city  rather 
than  of  the  empire;  and  though  my  reading  and 
reflections  began  to  point  toward  that  object,  some 
years  elapsed,  and  several  avocations  intervened, 
before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
that  laborious  work.     ,     .     . 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  con- 
ception :  I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of 
my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather 
night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last 
lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  sunnner-house  in  my 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  beneau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias. 


which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  tht 
lake,  and  the  mountains.     The  air  was  temi)eratr 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  wa^ 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent. 
I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  ..,, 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  estab- 
lishment  of  my  fame.     Hut  my  pride  was  so(,n 
hiunbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  ever- 
lasting leave  o;'  an  old  and  agreeable  co,iipaniun, 
and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of 
my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short 
and  precarious.     I  will  add  two  facts,  which  have 
seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at 
least  of  five  quartos.     1.  My  first  rough  manu- 
script, without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been 
sent  to  the  press.     2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author 
and  the  printer  ;  the  faults  and  the  merits  are 
exclusively  my  own. 


— — •©♦O"— — 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

From  "The  Decline  and  Fail  ok  the  Roman  Empire." 


HE  appellation  of  Great  has  been  often  be- 
stowed,   and    sometimes    deserved,     but 
Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in  whose 
favor  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blended  with 
the  name.     That  name,  with  the  addition  of  saint, 
is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar;  and  the  saint, 
by  a  rare  felicity,  is  crowned  with  the  praises  of 
the  histoiians  and  philosojthers  of  an  enlightened 
age.     His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times  from  which 
he  emerged :  but  the  apparent  magnitude  of  an 
object  is  likewise  enlarged  byanunetpial  compari- 
son ;  and  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  derive  a  ca.siial 
splendor  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding 
desert.     Without  injustice  to  his  fame  I  mav  dis- 
cern  some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and  greatness 
of  the  restorer  of  the  western  empire.     . 
' — .-!,!,(.,.  ,.t.rm;iicu  lo  accuse  rnc  ambi- 
tion of  aconquerer;  but  in  a  day  of  equal  retribu- 


tion the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Mero- 
vingian princes  of  Aquitain,  and  the  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on 
the  same  spot,  would  have  something  to   allege 
against  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Charlemagne. 
His  treatment  of  the  vancpiished  Saxons  was  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest :  his  laws  were  not  less 
sanguinary  than  his  arms,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
his  motives  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry 
must    be    imputed    to    temper.     The    sedentary 
reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies  v    re  not 
less    astonished   at   his   sudden    presence   at   the 
moment  when  they  believed  him  at  the  most  dis- 
tant extremity  of  the  empire  ;  neither  jjcace  nor 
war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were  a  season  of  re- 
pose ;  and  our  fancy  can  not  easily  reconcile  the 
annals  of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  ex- 
peditions.    But  this  activity  was  a  national  rather 
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than  a  personal  virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank 
was  spent  ill  the  chase,  in  pilgrimage,  in  military 
adventures;  and  the  journeys  of  Charlemagne  were 
distinguishec"  only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and 
a  more  important  purpose.  .  ,  .  I  touch  with 
reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly 
applauded  by  a  respectable  judge.  They  compose 
not  a  system  but  a  series  of  occasional  and  minute 
edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  reformation 
of  manners,  the  economy  of  his  farms,  the  care  of 
his  poultry,  and  even  the  sale  of  his  eggs.  He 
wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of 
the  Franks  ;  and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and 
imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise:  the  inveterate 
evils  of  the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by 
his  government;  but  in  his  institutions  I  can 
seldom  discover  the  general  views  and  the  immor- 
tal spirit  of  a  legislator,  who  survives  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability 
of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  single 
man  :  he  imitated  the  dangerous  practice  of  divid- 
ing his  kingdoms  amongst  his  sons ;  and  after 
numerous  diets  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to 
fluctuate  between  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and 
despotism.  His  esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  clergy  tempted  him  to  intrust  that  as- 
piring order  with  temporal  d'>minion  and  civil 
jurisdiction  ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was 
stripped  and  degraded    by  the  bishops,   might 


accuse,  in  some  measure,  ihe  imprudence  of  his 
father.  His  lawsenforced  tlie  imposition  of  tithes, 
because  the  demons  had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that 
the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  ihe 
last  scarcity. 

The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are  attested 
by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the  imroduction  of 
arts,  the  works  which  wore  jniblibhed  in  his  name, 
and  his  familiar  connection  with  the  subjects  and 
strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate 
both  the  prince  and  the  peojtle.  His  own  studies 
were  tardy,  laboriou-s,  and  imperfect;  if  he  spoke 
Latin  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  from  conveisation  rather  than 
from  books;  and  in  his  mature  age  the  emperor 
strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which 
every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.  The 
grammar  and  logic,  the  mibic  and  astronomy,  of 
the  times  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids 
of  superstition ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human 
mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement, 
and  the  encouragement  of  learning  reflects  the 
purest  and  most  pleasing  luster  on  the  character 
of  Charlemagne.  The  dignity  of  his  person,  the 
length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  of  his  arms, 
the  vigor  of  his  government,  and  the  reverence  of 
distant  nations,  distinguish  him  from  the  royal 
crowd ;  and  Euroi)e  dates  a  new  era  from  his 
restoration  of  the  western  empire. 


MAHOMET. 
From  "Thp  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

CCORDING  to  the  tradition  of  his  com- 
panions, Mahomet  was  distinguished  by 


the  beauty  of  his  person — an  outward  gift 
which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator 
engaged  on  his  side  the  afiections  of  a  public  or 
private  audience.  They  applauded  his  command- 
ing presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing  eye, 
his  gracious  smile,  his  flowing  beard,  his  counte- 
nance that  jiainted  every  sensation  of  the  soul, 
and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of 
the  toniruc  In  the  f^imili.ir  r>flRrp'%  iif  }*ft^  h'* 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremoni- 


ous politeness  ot  his  country  :  his  re.spectful  atten- 
tion to  the  rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by 
his  condescension  and  afliibility  to  the  poorest 
citizens  of  Mecca :  the  frankness  of  his  manner 
concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views;  and  the  habits 
of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship 
or  universal  benevolence.  His  memory  was  capa- 
cious and  retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his 
imagination  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid, 
and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage  both  of 
thought  and  action;  and  although  his  designs 
migiit  gradually  e.tpand  with  his  oucccss,  the  first 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  inissicn 
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bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius 
The  son  of  AlHlailah  was  educated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect 
of  Arabia;  and  the  fluency  of  his  speech  was  cor- 
reeled  and  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  discreet 
and  seasonable  silence.     With  these  powers  of 
eloquence,  Mahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian; 
his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing :  the  common  ignorance 
exempted  him  from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he 
was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence,  and 
deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors  which  reflect  to 
our  minds  the  minds  of  sages  and  heroes.     Yet 
the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his 
view;  and  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the 
political  and  philosoi)hical  observations  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveler.     He  compares 
the  nations  and  religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers 
the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  mon- 
aichies;  beholds  with  pity  and  indignation  the 


degeneracy  of  the  times;  and  resolves  to  unite 
under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  invincible  spiril 
and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.     Our  more 
accurate  inquiry  will  suggest  that,  instead  of  visit- 
ing  the  courts,   the  camps,   the   temples  of  the 
east,    the, two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria 
were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damas- 
cus;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  wher 
he  accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and  that 
his  duty  compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.     In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the  eye  of 
genius  might  discern  some  objects  invisible  to  his 
grosser  companions;   some  seeds  of  knowledge 
might  be  cast  upon  a  frm'tful  soil ;  but  his  igno- 
ranee  of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked 
his  curiosity,  and  I  can  not  perceive  in  the  life  or 
writings  of  Mahomet  that  his  prospect  was  far 
extended    beyond    the    limits    of    the    Arabian 
world. 
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THOMAS   BABINGTON  MAC^ULAY. 

THE  MOST  VERSATILE  WRITER  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

NE  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  world  is  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  by  his  nephew,  George  O.  Trevelyan. 
It  is  delightful  because  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
characters  that  ever  lived.  As  a  child  he  exhibited  the  most  phe- 
nomenal ability,  reading  with  the  utmost  avidity  books  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  boy,  acquiring  languages  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and,  while  his  manner  exhibited  some  odditit3,  due 
to  his  familiarity  with  "grown-up"  forms  of  expression,  retaining,  nevertheless,  his 
boyish  interest  in  play  and  all  the  child-life  in  the  large  family  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  When  four  or  five  years  old  he  was  at  tea,  with  others  of  his  family, 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  an  awkward  maid  spilled  hot  coffee  over  his  legs. 
His  compassionate  hostess  presently  inquired  if  he  were  better,  and  he  replied, 
with  perfect  simplicity,  "Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated." 

Macaulay  was  the  son  of  a  West  India  merchant  who  was  associated  with 
Wilberforce  and  others  in  the  batde  against  slavery.  He  was  born  at  Rothley,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1800.  He  won  distinction  at  Cambridge,  and,  after  studying 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826,  but  never  did  more  than  enter  upon  legal  prac- 
tice. He  had  already  begun  to  contribute  to  the  magazines,  articles  both  in  prose 
and  verse  having  appeared  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.  Macaulay  began 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1825,  and  continued  to  write  for  it 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  These  essays  were  collected  and  edited  by  himself, 
and  published  in  three  volumes,  which  contain  much  of  the  finest  prose  in  the 
language. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  lilncyclopaedia  Brittanica,  notable  among 
\yhich  were  those  upon  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Pitt.  He  entered  political 
life  in  1830,  when  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  took  at  once  an  important 
part  in  public  affairs.  His  fadier  having  become  financially  embarrassed.  Macaulay 
was  from  this  time  burdened  with  the  care  of  his  brother  and  sisters.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  government  posts,  and  in  1834  was  sent  to  India  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council,  his  special  charge  being  to  draw  up  a  new  Penal  Code  for 
India.  This  work  occupied  him  four  years,  and  from  it  he  returned  to  England  witii 
a  fair  competence.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  i8';o,  and  in  1845  was  made  Pav- 
master-General.     He  had,  however,  incurred  great  iiostility  by  Ws  favo;. ble  trra't- 
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ment  of  the  konmn  (  atholics.  and  in  ,847  he  failed  to  be  re-elected  to  Parliament 
He  now  devoted  lumsell  to  '.h  "History  of  England  from  the  Acce  s  on  oHam^s  V  " 
at  which  he  labored  until   his  death.     He  completed  four  volumes  ffj^^^^^ 
story  dowu  to  the  death  oi    Queen  Mary  in  1695  and  had  prepared  no  esfo? 
hfth,  which  was  afterward  published   in   ^his  incomplete  form  by  his  sister  Ladv 

iS^TCl       '  r'  T'"  ^'^^^^^-'^  ^^-••^'-"^^"t.  and  was  raised  I  Lpfer^^^^^^^^^ 
1857  ;  but  he  took  no  U.ymcr  part  in  public  affairs  peerage  in 

•  0KI  ^.^^^"'^y'^  P«^'"l'  '^^^^  they  were  lormerly  much  read,  and  compare  favor 
ably  with  the  work  of  many  famous  writers  of  verse  are  so  far  onrTrfo^.^  Uw' 
prose  that  they  have  dropped  out  of  public  attention  "Vo'oth^r  Lk  o  '^ce;r^. '^ 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  equal  to  tkd  which  greeted  the  <•  HisDrv  '  Within  a 
genera  ion  after  Its  appearance  more  than  a  hundred  and  fom  ti  n^  nd  co  e^ 
of  he  "History-  have  been  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone. ^  N  i vsr  r^^^^'^^^ 
had  such  a  sale  in  America,  and  it  was  tninslated  into  ali.ost  every  Fura^^^ 
language  Hie  author  received  a  hundred  thousand  <lollars  as  par  c7hh  re^rns 
for  a  single  year  and  certainly  it  went  far  to  deserve  its  reception 

It  is  what  a  history  ought  to  be.— a  history  of  the  People.  It  is  written  in  i 
syle  o  great  clearness,  force,  and  eloqueac<; ;  and  the  sLnes  he  d^ir  be  V 
places,  by  the  vividness  of  his  portrayal,  directly  before  y.ur'^es      Vm  ^ee  d.em 

the  advance  of  tho  people,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  from  i-nr)rance  *o  knovvl 
edge,  from  barbarism  to  <:-.  K:.xtion.  from  serfdom  to  fVeedonC  sh  nS^e  r«^ by 

With  all  its  great  merits  h  la;  its  imperfections,  of  course,  .us  its  author  was 
subject  to  like  passions  and  inH  nKties  with  other  men.  He  has  l^en  accused  of 
partiahty  and  exaggeration,  and  of  gratifying  his  passion  for  epigram  at  the  expense 
of^  truth;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  views  are  sometirres  biasedTnd 
whos<.arenot?)  by  personal  antipathies:  such  as  his  descriptbn  o  Icotkfd •  h^^ 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  his  delineation  of  the  ^character  of  de  En 
1.^^  Puritans  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ;  and  especially  his  portraituu  of  WiHia^m 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  supreme  regret  that  to  Macaulay's  masterly 
T'tLl  "^f'^.^T  the  scenes  of  the  past  spring  tgain  into  life  before  the  mind  of 

1..  1 1     '  f  '''"^1  """^  J°'"  ^^^'  '■^'P^"'  ^^'^  '^'^  ''■"til  of  history  that  would  have 
cleared  him  from  the  accusation  that  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  the  facts  of  "he  case 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  rather  than  to  mar  the  beauty  of  a  rounded  period 
can  iVf  ^T     ""k''  excellences  appear,  while  hi.s  failures  as  a  Wstorfan 
can  not  frequently  mar  his  work.     His  reviews  of  Hallam's  "ConstituMonal  His- 

S^'^Vir"^  °r"''  r^'^'^^A^  ^""''^  ^''^^'  ^^''^•■'■^"  H^^tings,  Sir  Rober   VValpok 
Sir  VVil ham   Femple.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  etc.,  contain  a  series  of  brilliant  and  c^: 
ous  historical   retrospects  unequaled  in  our  literature.      His  eloquent  nioers  on 
Lord  Bacor.   Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Horace  Walpole  s  Letters.  BoTwelk^Kon 
Addison  s  Memoirs,  and  other  philosophical  and  literary  subjects  are  also  of  fir?/ 

r  ^::^.1  Xn  ai^'^m^-r^  )'  "'^^  "^  '^  ^airlyTxhauW^^oS^nris  left  to- 
uic  ..nag.nanon.  ana  ihc  must  ample  cunosity  is  gratified. 
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i  or  many  years  he  held  a  social  position  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  very  few 
Lnghshmc.i.  One  can  not  wonder  that  he  grew  to  be  something  of  an  autocrat ; 
not.  peHmps.  after  the  order  of  Samuel  Johnson,  but  someihin,>like  it  neverthe- 
less     H.s  positive  way  of  expressing  his  views  is  well  indicated  ^in  the  remark  of  a 

He  delighted  in  liberal  giving,  and  used  the  great  income,  which  was  .the  f^uit 
of  his  own  genius  in  helping  everyone  who  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  upon  him. 
He  was  particularly  munificent  in  bestowi-  ,  pecuniary  aid  upon  any  needy  author, 
and  if  he  was  sometimes  imposed  upon  he  was  ratht^r  amused  than  chagrined 

mJ"  t?  ff  ^J''^'  ?u"  ^^^^'^  'o  '•e^t  in  the  poets'  corner  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  affection  of  his  family  and  friends  amounted  almost  to  idolatry,  and 
few  even  of  the  famous  men  whose  earthly  remains  keep  company  with  his  have 
better  deserved  a  lasting  renown.  11/ 
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FALLACIOUS   DLSTRUST  OF   LIBERTY. 
From  the  "Essay  on  Milton." 


RIOSTO  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who, 
by  some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was 
condemned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons 
in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those 
who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise 
were  forever  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those  who, 
in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  pro- 
tected her,  she  afterward  revealed  herself  in  the 
beautiful  and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to 
her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them 
happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a 
spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a 
hateful  reptile.  She  growls,  she  hisses,  she  stings. 
Rut  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust  shall  venture  to 
crush  her!  And  happy  are  those  who,  having 
dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful 
shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the 
time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly- 
accjuired  freedom  produces— and  that  cure  is  free- 


dom !  When  a  prisoner  leaves  his  cell,  he  can 
not  bear  the  light  of  day ;  he  is  imable  to  discrim- 
inate colors  or  to  recognize  faces.  But  the 
remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  into  his  dungeon, 
but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  sim.  The 
blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle  and 
bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half  blind  in 
the  house  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years 
men  learn  to  reason.  The  extreme  violence  of 
opinion  subsides.  Hostile  theories  correct  each 
other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to  con- 
flict, and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system 
of  justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of 
laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no 
people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their 
freedom.  Ihe  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the 
old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water 
until  he  had  learned  to  swim  1  If  men  .-ire  to  -vait 
for  liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good  in 
slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  forever. 
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JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

From  the  E,iinbii>gh  Review. 
F.  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind  him.  }  power  and  the  inclination  to  restrain  its  excesses 

in  the  hour  of  triumph.     Others  could  conquer; 
he  alone  could  reconcile 


There  still  remained,  indeed,  in  his  party 
many  acute  intellects,  many  eloquent 
tongues,  many  brave  and  honest  hearts.  There 
still  remained  a  rugged  and  clownish  soldier,  half 
fanatic,  half  buffoon,  whose  talents,  discerned  as 
yet  by  only  one  penetrating  eye,  were  equal  to  all 
the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  prince. 
But  in  Hampden,  and  in  Hampden  alone,  were 
united  all  the  qualities  which  at  such  a  crisis 
were  necessary  to  save  the  State — the  valor  and 
energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  elo- 
quence of  Vane,  the  human  moderation  of  Man- 
chester, the  stern  integrity  of  Hale,  the  ardent 
public  spirit  of  Sydney. 

Others  might  possess  all  the  qualities  which 
were  necessary  to  save  the  popular  i)arty  in  the 
crisis  of  danger ;  Hampden  alone  had  both  the 


A  heart  as  bold  as  Ins 
brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye  xs 
his  watched  the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the 
heights  over  Dunbar.  13ut  it  was  when  to  the 
.sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles  had  succeeded 
the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious 
of  ascendancy  and  burning  for  revenge;  it  was 
when  the  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyr- 
anny had  generated  threatened  the  new  freedom 
with  destruction,  that  England  missed  the  so- 
briety, the  self-command,  the  perfect  soundnes? 
of  judgment,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  intention, 
to  which  the  history  of  revolution  furnishes  no 
parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington 
alone. 


THE  PURITANS. 


jE  would  first  speak  of  the  Puritans,  the  most 

remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 

the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance — 

who  directed  their  measures  through  a  long  series 

of  eventful  years ;  who  formed,  out  of  the  most 

unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe 

had  even  seen  ;  who  trampled  down  kin^,  church, 

and  aristocracy;  who,  in  the  short   intervals  of 

domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name 

of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of 

the  earth— were  no  vulgar  fanatics.     Most  of  their 

absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like   the 

signs  of  freemasonry  or  the  dresses  of  friars.     We 

regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive; 

we   regret   that  a  body,   to  whose  courage   and 

talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obligations, 

had  not   the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished 

some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I,  or  the  easy 

good-breeding  for  which  the  court  of  Charles  H 

was  celebrated.     Rut,  if  we  must  make  our  choice, 

we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 

specious  Caskets  which  contain  only  the  Death's 


head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  on 
the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 
The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  de- 
rived a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests. 
Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually 
ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Grest 
Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To 
know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with 
them  the  great  end  of  existence.  T  ^  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which 
other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the 
soul.  In.stead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired 
to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to 
commune  with  him  face  to  face.  Hence  origi- 
nated their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions. 
The  difference  oetween  the  greatest  and  meanest 
of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish  when  compared 
with  the  bounaless  interval  which  separated  the 
wliole  race  from  Him  on  whom  tlieir  own  eyes 
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were  CDnstantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title 
to  superiority  but  His  favor;  and,  confident  of 
that  favor,  tiiey  despised  ail  the  accomplishments 
and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  works  of  piiilosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of 
God;  if  their  names  were  not  found  in  the 
registers  of  heralds,  they  felt  assured  that  they 
were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life  ;  if  their  stejjs 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  s])lendid  train  of 
menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge 
over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made 
with  hands;  their  diadems,  crowns  of  glory  which 
should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the 
eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down 
with  contemjjt ;  for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in 
a  more  sublime  language, — nobles  by  the  right  of 
an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mightier  hand.     The  very  meanest  of  them 


was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible 
importance  belonged, — on  wliose  slightest  ac- 
tions the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with 
anxious  interest,— who  had  been  destined,  before 
heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity 
which  should  continue  when  heaven  and  earth 
should  have  passed  away.  Events  which  short- 
sighted ])()liticians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had 
been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  em- 
pires had  risen  and  flourished  and  decayed ;  for 
his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harj)  of  the 
prophet.  He  had  been  rescued  by  no  common 
deliverer  froni  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe ;  he 
had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar 
agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It 
was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that 
the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen, 
that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of 
her  expiring  God  I 
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BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 


HE  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress "  is,  that  it  is  the  only 
work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a  strong 
human  interest.  Other  allegories  only  amuse  the 
fancy.  The  allegory  of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by 
many  thousands  with  tears.  There  are  some  good 
allegories  in  Johnson's  works,  and  some  of  still 
higher  merit  by  Addison.  In  these  performances 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  wit  and  ingenuity  as 
in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  But  the  pleasure 
which  is  produced  by  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  or 
the  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit, 
or  the  contest  between  Rest  and  Labor,  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  one  of  Cowley's  odes,  or  from  a  canto  of 
"  Hudibras. "  It  is  a  pleasure  which  belongs  wholly 
to  the  understanding,  and  in  which  the  feelings 
have  no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even  Spenser  him- 
self, though  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  ever  lived,  could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt 
to  make  allegory  interesting.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  mind  on  the  House 
of  Pride  and  the  House  of  Temperance.  One 
anpardonable  fault — the  fault  of   tediousness — 


pervades  the  whole  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  We 
become  sick  of  Cardinal  Virtues  and  Deadly 
Sins,  and  long  for  the  society  of  plain  men  and 
women.  Of  the  persons  who  read  the  first  canto, 
not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the  first  book, 
and  not  one  in  a  hundred  ];er3  es  to  the  end  of 
the  poem.  Very  few  and  vt  weary  are  those 
who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Klfant  Beast.  If 
the  last  six  books,  which  are  s; v  i  10  have  been 
destroyed  in  Ireland,  had  been  preserved,  we 
doubt  whether  any  heart  less  stout  than  that  of  a 
commentator  would  have  held  out  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
That  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains  admiration 
from  the  most  fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those 
who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Doctor  Johnson 
— all  whose  studies  were  desultory,  and  who  hated, 
as  he  said,  to  read  books  through — made  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  "l-  *  -ri  I  OS  Progress."  That 
work,  he  said,  was  one  of  tne  two  or  three  works 
which  he  wished  longer.  It  was  by  no  common 
merit  that  the  illiterate  sectary  extracted  praise 
like  this  from  the  most  pedantic  of  critics  and  the 
most  bigoted  of  tories.     In  the  wildest  parts  of 
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Scotlanl  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  the  delight 
of  the  peasantry.     In    every  nursery   the   "Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  is  a  greater  favorite  than  "  Jack 
the   Giant  Killer."      Every    reader    knows    the 
straight  and  narrow  path  as  will  as  he  knowsa  road 
in  which  he  has  gone  backward  and  forward  a  hini- 
dred  times.    This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  genius, 
—that  things  which  are  not  should  be  as  though 
they  were;    that  the  imaginations  of  one  mind 
should  become  the  personal  rer  oUections  "*"  an- 
other.    And  this  miracle  the  tinker  has  wiuugl.t. 
There  is  no  ascent,  no  declivity,  no  re.i.ig-T')"..' ., 
no  turnstile,  with  which  we  are  not  i)erfectly  ac- 
quainted.      The  wicket-gate  and   the  desolate 
swamp  which  sejjarates   it   from  the  City  of  De- 
struction ;  the  long  line  of  road,  as  straight  as  a 
rule  can  make  it ;     the  Interpreter's  house  and  all 
its  lair  shows;  the  prisoner  in  the  iron  cage;  the 
palace,  at   the  doors  of  which  armed  men  kept 
guard,  and  on   the  battlements  of  which  walked 
persons  clothed  all  in  gold ;  the  cross  and  the 
sepulchcr  ;  the  steep  hill  und  the  pleasant  arbor  ; 
the  stately  front  of  the  Hoise  Beautiful  by  the 
wayside;   the  low  gretn  Valley  of  Humiliation, 
rich  with  grass  and  covered  with  flocks,— are  all 
as  well  known   to  us  as  tiie  sights  of  our  own 
street.    Then  we  come  to  the  narrow  place  where 
Apollyon  strode  right  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  way,  to  stop  the  journey  of  Christian,  and 
where,  afterward,  the  pillar  was  set  uj)  to  testify 
how  bravely  the  pilgrim   had  fought  the  good 
fight.     As  we  advance,  the  valley  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper.     The  shade  of  the  precipice:;  on  both 
sides  falls  blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds  gather 
overhead.     Doleful  voices,  the  clanking  of  (  hains, 
and   the   rushing  of  many  feet  to  and  fro,  are 
heard   through   the  darkness.     The  way,  hardly 
discernible  in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the  m  •  th  of 
the  burning  pit.  which  sends  forth  its  flan.    .  its 
noisome  smoke,  and  its  hideous  shapes,  to  terrify 
the  adventurer.     Thence  he  goes  on,  amidst  t!;e 


snares  and  pitfalls,  with  the  mangled  bodies  of 
those  who  have  perished  lying  in  the  ditch  by  Iils 
side.  At  the  end  of  the  long  dark  valley,  he 
passes  the  dens  in  which  the  old  giants  dwci;, 
amidst  the  bones  and  ashes  of  those  whom  they 
had  slain.     .     ,     . 

The  style  of  Bunyan   is   delightful    to  every 
reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command   over  the 
Eno-lish  language.     The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabii- 
i^<ry  of  the  common  people.     There  is  not  an  ex- 
pression, if  we  except  a  few  technical  terms  of 
theology,  which  would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant. 
We  have  observed  several  pages  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  single  word  of  more  than  two  syllables. 
Yet  no  writer  has  said  more  exactly  what  he  meant 
to  sav      ;   ,     :,  ^,.    ncencf,  for  pathos,  for  vehe- 
ment exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  every 
purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine, 
this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working- 
men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.    There  is  no  book 
in   our  literature  on  which  we  could  so  readily 
stake  the  fame  of  the  old  unpolluted  English  Ian- 
guage;  no  book  which  shows  so  well  huw  rich  that 
language   is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how 
little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  that  it  has  bor- 
rowed. 

CowptM  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
dared  not  name  John  Bunyan  in  his  v(  j  e,  for  fear 
of  moving  a  sneer.  To  our  refined  forefathers, 
we  su[>pose  Lord  Roscommon's  "  Essay  on  Trans- 
lated Verse,"  and  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshiu'- 
"  Essay  on  Poetry,"  appeared  to  be  compositions 
infinitely  superior  to  the  allegory  of  the  preaching 
tinker.  We  live  in  better  limes;  and  wo  are  not 
nfraid  to  .say  that,  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  E  gland  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
scvcnteent  century,  here  were  only  two  great 
creative  muids.  One  of  those  minds  producd 
the  "  Paradise  Lost  "  ;  the  other,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress." 
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JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORIAN  AND  ESSAYIST. 

R.  FROUDE  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  modern  school  of 
Knglish  historians  which  bases  its  work  upon  the  caretul  study  of 
original  historical  documents,  and  endeavors  thus  to  frame  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  scenes  and  personages  which  form  its 
subject-matter. 

Mr.  I'Voude  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and,  after  graduating 
at  Oxford,  w<T  ordained  a  deacon.  His  earliest  publications,  how- 
ever, showed  that  he  had  lost  ms  hold  upon  the  commonly  received  orthodoxy,  and, 
although  he  did  not  for  some  years  lay  down  his  office  of  deacon,  this  change 
of  view  lost  him  his  fellowship  at  Exeter  and  also  an  appointment  he  had  ceived 
as  teacher  in  Tasmania.  He  now  setded  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
in  the  interval  between  1856  and  1870  appeared  his  greatest  work — "The  History 
of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada." 
Some  of  his  other  principal  works  are  "  The  English  in  Ireland  in  the  l^ighteenth 
Century";  "The  Life  of  Carlyle";  "Short  Studies  of  Great  Subjects";  "The 
.  uvorce  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  "  ;  "  Knglish  Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  "  ; 
"TNe  Life  and  Letters  of  Flrasmus  "  and  "The  Council  of  Trent."  He  wrote 
s'  ral  novels,  but  in  them  the  essa>ist  so  predominated  ever  die  story-teller  that 
'     y  hav    not  achieved  any  great  suet'  ss.     He  died  in  1894. 

Th<  St  striking  characteristic  of  hi  ^  works  is  their  elegance  of  diction,  together 
with  their  Historical  accuracy  and  vividness  in  portraying  men  and  events.  There 
has  been  great  controversy  between  Mr.  Froude  and  other  historians  as  to  his 
faithfulness  to  historic  truths,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  that  the  omissions 
with  which  he  has  been  charged  are  not  made  for  the  suppression  of  facts,  but 
because  Froude  believed  J,  it  by  n^oans  of  bron  '  •  characteristics  and  without 
going  further  into  details  he  had  conveyed  the  truti,.  H  •  'is  also  been  frequently 
'  riticized  for  the  publication  of  "Carlyle's  Letters"  w it! i  a  fullness  which  included 
many  expressions  of  the  great  philosopher  which  wounded  living  persons  and 
really  gave  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  bitterness  of  Carlyle's  judgment  of  man. 
There  cnn  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  F^oude's  power  as  an  histi  irian,  and  it 
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at  Oxford  to  succeed  FVeemaii,  who  had  been  one  of  his  severest  critics. 
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JAMES  ANTHONV   FKOUDK. 
EXECUTION  OF  MARY. 


From  "Thk  Histoby  op  England." 
JRIEFLY,  solemnly,  and  ste.nly,  ihe  Com- 
missioners delivered  their  awlul  message. 
'I'hey  informed  lier  that  they  had  received 
a  commission  under  the  great  sral  to  see  lier  exe- 
cuted, and  she  was  told  that  she  ntust  prepare  to 
suffer  on  the  following  morning.     She  was  dread- 
fully agitated.     For  a  moment  she  refused  to  be- 
lieve them.     Then,  as  the  truth  forced  itself  upon 
her,  tossing  her  head  in  disdain,  and  struggling  to 
control   herself,  she  called    her  physician,   and 
began  to  speak  to  him  »)f  money  that  wa^     wed 
to  her  in  France.     At  last  it  seems  that  she  broke 
down  altogether,  and   they  left  Iier  with  a  fear 
either  that  she  would  destroy  herdf  in  the  night, 
or  that  she  would  refuse  to  come  to  the  scaffold, 
and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  draw  her  there 
by  violence. 

The  end  had  come.  She  had  long  professed  to 
expect  it,  but  the  clearest  exj^ectation  is  not  cer- 
tainty.  The  scene  for  which  she  had  affected  to 
prepare  she  was  to  encounter  in  its  dread  reality, 
and  all  her  busy  schemes,  her  dreams  of  vengeance,' 
her  visions  of  a  revolution,  with  herself  ascending 
out  of  the  convulsion  and  seating  herself  on  her 
rival's  throne— all  were  gone.  She  had  played 
deej),  and  the  dice  had  gone  against  her. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  the  prov.ri  marshall 
knocked  at  the  outer  door  which  comn,anicated 
with  her  suite  of  apartments.     It  was  locked,  and 
no   one  answered,  and   he  went   back   in   some 
trepidation  lest  the  fears  might  prove  true  which 
had  been  entertained  the  preceding  evening.     On 
his  return  with  the  sheriff,  however,  a  few  minutes 
later,  the  door  was  open,  and  they  were  confronted 
with  the  tall,  majestic  figure  of  Mary  Stuart  stand- 
ing before  them   in  splendor.     The  plain  gray 
dress  had  been   exchanged  for  a  robe  of  black 
satin  ;  her  jacket  was  of  black  satin  also,  looped 
and  slashed  and  trimmed  with  velvet.     Her  false 
hair  was  arranged  studiously  with  a  coif,  and  over 
her  head  and  falling  down  over  her  back  was  a 
white  veil  of  delicate  lawn.     A  crucifix  of  gold 
hung  from  her  neck.     In  her  hand  she  held  a 
crucifix  of  ivory,  and  a  number  of  jewelled  pater 
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of  Paulet's  gentlemen,  the  sheriff  walking  bef„re 
her,  she  passed  to  the  chamber  u(  j^resence  in 
which   she   had   been    tried,    where  Shrewsbury 
Kent,  Paulet,  Drury   and  others  were  waiting  io 
receive    her.      Andrew    Melville,    Sir    Rolnirt's 
brother,  who  had  been  master  of  her  household, 
was   kneeling   in   tears.     "Melville,"   she  said,' 
"you  should  rather  rejoice  than   weep  that  the 
end  of  my  troubles  is  come.     'I'ell  my  friauls  I 
die  a  true  Catholic.     Commend  me  to  my  son. 
Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  hi.s 
kingdom   of  Scotland,   and   so,   good   Melville 
farewell."     She  kis,sed  him,  and  turning,  asked 
for  her  chaplain  Du  Preau.     He  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  tear  of  some  religious  melo- 
drama  which  it  was  thought  well  to  avoid.     Her 
ladies,  who  had  attempted  to  follow  her,  had  been 
kept  back  al.so.     She  could  not  afford  to  leave  the 
account  of  her  death  to  be  reported  by  enemies 
and  Puritan.s,  and  she  required  assistance  for  the 
.scene  which  she  meditated.     Missing  them,  she 
asked  the  reason  of  their  absence,  and  said  she 
wished  them  to  see  her  die.     Kent  .said  he  feared 
they  might  scream  or  faint,  or  attempt  perhaps 
to  dip  their   handkerchiefs  in    her  blood.     She 
undertook  that  they  should  be  quiet  and  obedient. 
"The  queen,"  she  said,  "would  never  deny  her 
so  slight  .1  reque.st";  and  when  Kent  still  hesi- 
tated,  she  added,  with  tears,  "You  know  I  am 
cousin  to  your  Queen,  of  the  blood  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  a  married  Queen  of  France,  and  anointed 
Queen  of  Scotland." 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse.  She  was  allowed 
to  take  six  of  her  own  people  with  her,  and  select 
them  herself.  She  chose  her  physician  Burgoyne, 
Andrew  Melville,  the  apothecary  Gorion,  and  her 
surgeon,  with  two  ladies,  Elizabeth  Kennedy  and 
Curie's  young  wife,  Barbara  Mowbrav,  whose  child 
she  had  baptized.  "  y1//o„s  do»c," '^he  then  said, 
"let  us  go";  and  passing  out  attended  by  the 
earls,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  officer  of  the 
guard,  she  descended  the  great  staircase  to  the 
hall.  The  news  had  spread  far  through  the  coun- 
try.     Thousands  of  people  were  collected  outside 


iirdic.     Led  by  two  ,  the  walls.     About  three  hundred  knights  and  gen- 
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tiemen  of  the  country  had  l)een  admitted  to  wit- 
ness the  execiitinii.  The  i.iIiUn  ami  forms  had 
been  removed,  and  a  great  wood  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  chimney.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
above  the  fircplinc,  but  near  it,  stood  the  scaiToUi, 
twelve  feet  square,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 
It  was  covered  with  black  <loth;  a  low  rail  ran 
round  it  covered  with  black  cloth  also,  and  the 
sherifTs  guard  of  halb<*n!itTs  were  ranged  on  the 
floor  belt)w  on  the  lour  sides,  to  keep  off  the 
crowd.  On  the  scaffold  was  the  block,  black  like 
the  rest;  a  s(piare  black  cushion  was  placed  be- 
hind it,  and  behind  the  cushion  a  bhu  k  chair;  on 
the  right  were  two  other  chairs  for  the  earls.  The 
axe  leant  against  the  rail,  and  two  masked  figures 
stood  like  mutes  on  either  side  at  the  back.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  as  she  swept  in,s'.'eme(l  as  if  com- 
ing to  take  a  part  in  some  solemn  pageant.  Not 
a  muscle  of  her  face  could  be  seen  to  quiver;  she 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  absolute  composure, 
looked  round  her  smiling,  and  sat  down.  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent  followed,  and  took  their  places, 
the  sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand,  and  fieale 
then  mounted  a  platform,  and  read  the  warrant 
aloud. 

She  laid  her  cnicifix  on  her  chair.  The  chief 
executioner  took  it  as  a  perijuisite,  but  was  ordered 
instantly  to  lay  it  down.  The  lawn  veil  was  lifted 
carefully  ofT,  not  to  disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung 
upon  the  rail.  The  black  robe  was  next  removed. 
Below  it  was  a  i)etticoat  of  crimson  velvet.  The 
black  jacket  followed,  and  under  the  jacket  was  a 
body  of  crimson  satin.  One  of  her  ladies  handed 
her  a  pair  of  crimson  sleeves,  with  which  she  hast- 
ily covered  her  arms :  and  thus  she  stood  on  the 
black  scaffold  with  the  black  figures  all  around 
her,  blood-red  from  head  to  foot.  Her  reasons 
for  adopting  so  extraordinary  a  costume  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  must 
have  been  carefully  studied,  and  that  the  pictorial 
effect  must  have  been  appalling. 

The  women,  whose  firmness  had  hitherto  borne 
the  trial,  began  now  to  give  way;  spasmodic  sobs 
bursting  from  them  which  they  could  not  check. 
".AV  (riiZ  Vffus,"  she  said,  "/aji  promts  four 


vous."  Struggling  bravely,  they  cros.sed  their 
breasts  again  and  again,  she-  crossing  '.hewi  in  turn, 
and  bidding  them  pray  for  her.  Then  she  knelt 
on  the  cushion.  Harbara  Mowbray  bound  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief.  '*  Adieu,"  she  said, 
smiling  lor  the  last  time,  and  waving  her  hand  \" 
tliem  ;  '*  ai/ieu,  au  ra'oir."  They  stepped  back 
from  olT  the  scafTold,  and  left  her  alone.  On  her 
knees  she  repeated  the  psalm,  "  /»  te,  Domine,  con- 
jUo,"  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  1  put  my  trust." 
Her  shoulders  being  exposed,  two  scars  became 
visible,  one  on  cither  side,  and  the  earls  being 
now  a  little  behind  her,  Kent  pointed  to  them 
with  his  white  wand,  and  looked  incpiiringly  at 
his  companion.  Shrewsbury  whisj^red  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  two  abscesses  fron)  which  she 
had  suffered  while  living  with  him  at  Sheffield. 

When  the  psalm  wa.s  finished  she  felt  for  the 
block,  and  laying  down  her  head,  muttered: 
"//I  tnanus;,  Do  mine,  tuas,  commendo  an  imam 
meam."  The  hard  wood  .seemed  to  hurt  her,  for 
she  placed  her  hands  under  her  neck.  The  exe- 
cutioners gently  removed  them,  lest  they  should 
deaden  the  blow,  and  then  one  of  them  holding 
her  slightly,  the  other  raised  the  axe  and  struck. 
The  scene  had  been  too  trying  even  for  the  prac- 
tised headsman  of  the  tower.  His  aim  wandered. 
The  blow  fell  on  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  scarcely  broke  the  skin.  She  neither  spoke 
nor  moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time  effec- 
tively. The  head  hung  by  a  shred  of  skin,  which 
he  divided  without  withdrawing  the  axe;  and  at 
once  a  metamorphosis  was  witnessed,  strange  as 
was  ever  wrought  by  wand  of  fabled  enchanter. 
The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false  plaits.  The  labored 
illusion  vanished.  The  lady  who  had  knelt  before 
the  block  was  in  the  maturity  of  grace  and  loveli- 
ness. The  executioner,  when  he  raised  the  head, 
as  usual,  to  show  to  the  crowd,  exposed  the  with- 
ered features  of  a  grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman. 

"So  perish  all  enemies  of  the  Queen,"  said  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  A  loud  amen  rose  over 
the  hall.  "Such  end,"  said  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
rising  ;iiid  standing  over  the  body,  "to  the 
Queen's  and  the  Gospel's  enemies." 
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FELICIA  DOROTHEA   HEMANS. 

THE  MOST   FEMININE  WRITER  OF  THE  AGE. 

WO  generations  of  English-speaking  women  found  in  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  the  harmonious  expression  of  their  own  emotions 
and  sentiments.  Her  poems  have  for  some  years  been  less  read, 
but  many  of  them  are  known  by  heart  by  multitudes  of  people 
who  learned  them  from  the  school  readers  in  their  youth. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  in  Liverpool,  in  1 793,  but 
passed  her  childhood  and  youth  in  Wales.  She  was  early  noted  for 
her  "extreme  beauty  and  precocious  talents,"  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  published 
her  first  poems.  At  eighteen  she  made  an  unhappy  marriage  with  Captain  Hemans, 
of  the  British  army,  who  went  abroad  six  years  later,  leaving  to  her  the  care  of  their 
five  sons.  Mrs.  Hemans  took  up  her  residence  in  Rhyllon,  Wales,  where  most  of 
her  literary  work  was  done.  In  1829  she  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  admira- 
tion for  her  did  not  extend  to  her  poetry.  He  thought  her  verses  bore  "  too  many 
flowers  and  too  litde  fruit,"  while  the  great  critic,  Jeffrey,  thought  her  "beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occasional  verses  that 
our  literature  has  yet  to  boast  of"  Wordsworth  also  admired  her  greatly,  saying 
that  "in  quickness  of  mind  she  had,  within  the  range  of  his  acquaintance,  no  equal." 
Before  her  death,  in  1835.  she  had  published  eighteen  separate  volumes.  Her  last 
years  were  spent  in  Dublin,  at  the  house  cf  her  brother,  where  she  was  the  center 
of  a  brilliant  circle  of  literary  people. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PRAVICR. 


IT'iLD,  amid  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  tollowinj^  silently  ; 
Father,  by  the  bree/e  of  eve 
Call'd  thy  harvest  work  to  leave ; 
Pray,  ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

Trave'er,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone  ; 


Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea, — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won, 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun  ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain  ; 
Ye  that  triumiih,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  lie, 
Heaven's  fiist  star  alike  yt  sec, — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  I 
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THE  TREASURES   OF  THE  DEEP. 
|HAT  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and 

Thou    hollow-sounding    and    mysterious 
Main? — 
Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-colored  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unreckeu  of,  and  in 

vain. — 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  Sea  I 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 


Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more !     What  wealth 

untold 
Far  down,  and  shining  through   their  stillness, 

lies? 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies.— 
Sweep   o'er  thy  spoils,  thou   wild   and  wrathful 

Main  I 
Earth  claims  not  these  again  ! 

Vet  more,  the  Depths  have  more!    Thy  waves 

have  rolled 
Ahovfc  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 
Seaweed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry  I 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  I  in  thy  scornful  play- 
Man  yields  them  to  decay  I 


Yet    morel    the   Billows  and   the   Depths  have 

more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  t 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest  ;— 
Keep    thy    red    gold    and    gems,    thou    stormy 
grave — 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave ! 


Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely!  those  for  whom 
'1  he  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long. 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight' ;  breathless 

gloom. 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold    fast    thy   buried    isles,    thy   towers    o'er- 

thrown, — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own  ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown : — 
'.Vt  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead  I 
Earth   shall    reclaim    her    precious  things  from 

►hee — 
Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Hea  1 
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THE  LANDING  OF 

|HE  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 
And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  con<|ueror  comes, 

They  the  true-hearted  came  ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  dnmis 

.\nd  the  trumpet  thnt  sings  of  fame; 
Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear: — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

Till  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free  : 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 
The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared; 
Such  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amid  that  Pilgrim  band  ; — 
Why  had  they  coine  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 
There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 
^^  Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high, 

And  the  fieiy  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar?— 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war'— 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  ! 
Ycsj  call  that  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod. 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found 

Freedom  to  worshiu  God. 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

MOST  MKLOUIOUS  OK  I-OEIS  AMONG  WOMEN. 

niRrV  years  tx^o  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Brownin<r  were  everywhere 
read.      1  he  sweetness  and  beauty  of  lier  verse,  the  wide  ran^e 
as  well  a.s  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  her  mental  irrasl, 
her  devotion  to  the  cau.se  of  civil  freedom  and  moral  elevation 
made  her  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  time.     Elizabeth 
Barrett  was  born  m  Durham.  England,  in   1809.  and  passed  her 
ch  idhood  m   her  father's  country  house  in   Herefordshire      Sit 
was  very  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  her  mind.     It  s    aid  th  ft  she  c^^^^^^  re    1 
Greek  at  e.p^ht  years,  and  at  seventeen  she  translated  the  "  Prom e then    '  of  J^^sc  u 
lus.  and  published  an  "Essay  on  the  Mind."     In  her  day  little  Ssh  m?k  ,  iH  nl" 
receive  the  broad  and  somewhat  free  education  given  t^  their  bSts^bt  Eli" ^ 
beth  Barrett  was  exempted  from  the  restrictions  of  her  sex  and    iven  dc^ 
tion  of  a  boy.     Her  friend.  Miss  Mitford.  has  thus  described  her    "" 

bhe  certamly  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  I  had  ever  seen 
Everybody  who  then  saw  her  said  the  same,  so  that  it  is  not  merely   he  hnpreS 
of  my  partiahty  or  my  enthusiasm.     0(  a  slight,  delicate  figure,  wkl  a    hower  o 
dark  curls  fallmg  on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large  tender  eves  ricWv 
ttTi  h/l      '"''  eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  sud.  a'look  of  yoitl  fu Ine 
tcrJ       f   r^  •"'^'."''y  '."   P^'-^"^ding  a   friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  wen 
together  to  Chiswick.  that  the  translator  of  the  '  Prometheus '  of  J'schvlus  tK 

'^^^^^J^::^l  ^s^r!'  ^-  °'^  --''  '^  '^  introduced  to^:^^; 
When  she  was  twenty-eight  she  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  her  lune^s  which 

c^nsl^ntWi  ""^^^^^•^^"^'^^f  '-^,  f-  -•"«  y-rs  a  confirmed  invalid  whos^lfew 
constantly  despaired  of  by  her  friends.     In  the  meantime,  however  in  her  dark- 
ened  room,  she  pursued  her  labors,  at  study  and  in  compos  tion.  and  pub!^^^^^^ 
small  volumes  of  verse,  and  later  a  collection  of  all  herWms  wh^h^she  thm^^^^^ 

.  JTil;^!^^:::;^  Zw:;!!;;;:^"''^^^^-  -'-'  ^'^  ^^-^-^  ^'  ^^^^^ 

Or  at  times  a  modern  volume :  Wordsworth's  solemn  idyll, 

Howitt's  l)al)ad  verse,  or  Tennyson's  enchanted  reverie ; 

Or  from  J3rowning  some  "  Pomegranate,''  which  if  cut  deep  down  th«  middle, 
ajiows  a  heart  within  *-' — '  *■ — ^       .      .         .      .  .  ' 
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Mr.  Browning  was  a  stranger  to  her,  but  called  to  offer  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment contained  in  tiic  last  couplet,  and  by  a  mistake  of  the  servant  was  shown  into 
Miss  Barrett's  room,  to  which  only  her  most  intimate  friends  were  admitted.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  resulted  in  their  marriage  in  1846.  The  bride  rose  from 
her  couch  to  be  married,  but  her  health  improved,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life  continued  reasonably  good,  although  she  was  never  strong. 

The  Brownings  resided,  during  almost  their  entire  married  life,  at  Florence. 
In  1839  Mrs.  Browning  published  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  which,  contrary 
to  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  tide,  are  original  poems,  and  not  translations. 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  as  the  author  says,  "  contains  the  impressions  of  the  writer 
upon  events  in  Fuscany  of  which  she  was  a  witness.  It  is  a  simple  story  of  per- 
sonal impressions,  whose  only  value  is  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  were 
received,  or  in  proving  her  warm  affection  for  a  beautiful  and  unfortunate  country. 
The  sincerity  with  which  they  are  related  indicates  her  own  good  faidi  and  freedom 
from  partisanship." 

In  1856  appeared  the  longest  of  her  poems,  "Aurora  Leigh,"  which  she 
characterized  as  "  tlie  must  mature  of  my  works,  and  the  one  into  which  my  highest 
convicdons  upon  life  and  art  have  entered."  This  novel  in  verse  was,  at  least  in 
part,  written  in  England,  whither  the  Brownings  returned  for  a  short  time  after  a 
residence  of  eight  years  in  Florence.  Returning  to  Italy,  Mrs.  Browning  put  forth, 
in  i860,  a  litde  volume  originally  entitled  "Poems  before  Congress,"  afterward 
published,  with  additions,  under  the  tide,  "  Napoleon  III  in  Italy,  and  other 
Poems."     She  died  in  Florence  in  1861. 

"Can't  you  imagine,"  said  her  husband,  in  comparing  his  work  with  hers,  "a 
clever  sort  of  angel,  who  plots,  and  plans,  and  tries  to  build  up  something  he 
wpnts  to  make  you  see  as  ne  sees  it,  shows  you  one  point  of  view,  carries  you  off 
to  another,  hammering  into  your  head  the  thing  he  wants  you  to  understand;  and 
whilst  this  bother  is  going  on,  God  Almighty  turns  you  off  a  litde  star, — that's 
the  difference  bclween  us.     The  true  creative  power  is  hers,  not  mine." 


i         •!. 
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THE   CRY  OF  THE   HUMAN. 


HERE  is  no  God,"  the  foolish  saith. 
Hut  none,  "There  is  no  sorrow  "  ; 
And  nature  oft  tlie  cry  of  faith 
In  bitter  need  will  borrow  ; 
Eyes  which  the  preacher  could  not  school 
By  wa\side  >»rave«  jre  vfised  ; 


An 


lips  Kay, 

TT  fit 


Hi. 


m  vjUiKil," 
Gul  be  praised." 


Be  pitif'l,  J  God! 


We  meet  together  at  the  feast — 

To  private  mirth  betake  us — 
We  stare  down  in  the  winecuu,  lest 

Some  vacant  chair  should  shake  us* 
We  name  delight,  and  ])ledge  it  round- 

"  It  shall  be  ours  tu-morrow  !  " 
God's  seraphs  I  do  your  voices  sound 

A?,  sad  in  riarfiing  sonTr,v  ? 
B.  pitiful,  O  God  '. 
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We  sit  together,  with  the  skies, 

Tile  steadfast  skies,  above  us; 
We  look  into  eacii  other's  eyes, 

"And  how  long  will  you  love  us?" 
The  eyes  grow  dim  with  prophecy. 

The  voices,  low  and  bre>'liless 

"Till  death  us  parti  "—Q  words,  to  be 

Our  igs/  for  love  the  deathless  I 
Be  pitiful,  dear  God  I 

We  pray  together  at  the  kirk. 

For  mercy,  mercy,  solely — 
Hands  weary  with  the  evil  w^  k, 

We  lift  them  to  the  Holy  i 


The  corpse  is  calm  l>elow  our  knee- 
Its  spirit  bright  before  Thee— 

Between  them,  worse  than  either,  we 
Without  the  rest  of  glory  I 
Be  pitiful,  OGodl 

And  soon  all  vision  waxeth  dull 

Men  whisper,  "  He  is  dying  "  ; 
We  cry  no  more,  "  Be  ])itiful !  " 

We  have  no  strength  for  crying : 
No  strength,  no  need  !  Then,  Soul  "of  mine 

Look  up  and  triumj  h  rather— 
Lo  I  in  the  dei)th  of  God's  Divine, 

The  Son  adjures  the  Father — 
Be  pitiful,  O  God  I 


»o4o<- 


|F  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  into  souls  afiir 
»T  .,    ■^'*'"S;  tlie  Psalmist's  music  deep. 

Now  toil  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this— 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


What  would  we  give  to  o:jr  beloved  ? 

The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 
Tlie  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 
le  partriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse, 

1  he  monarch's  crown  to  light  tlie  brows  ?- 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 


THE  SLKKP. 
"  He  giveth  Ilis  beloved  sleep."— /i.  ,^xvii.  a. 


What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep. 
And  i)itter  memoricr,  to  make 
The  wliole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

'Sleep  soft,  beloved  I  "  we  sometimes  say, 
Who  iuve  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  tliat  through  the  eyelids  creep; 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 


O 


earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 
r.ien,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  I 
O  delvW  crr-lH  »h«  u/f.;i«...  j 1 


O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
God  strikes  a  silem..-  through  you  all. 
And  giveth  His  belovt^d  sleep. 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  sail-th  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap; 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  ovt  r  head, 

He  giveth  His  belovOd  sleep. 

Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  Uving,  thinking,  feeling  man 

Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep; 
But  angels  say,— and  through  the  word 
I  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard,— 

''■  He  giveth  His  belovW  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  child-like  on  His  love  repose. 

Who  giveth  His  beloviJd  sleep. 

And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
inat  this  low  breath  is  gone  fnmi  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  one  most  loving  of  you  all 

;  J-.    "-- '—  '•  '-!    fici   luil  I 

He  giveth  His  belovid  sleep.'  " 


GEORGE  ELIOT. 

THE  GREATKST  NOVEI.ISF  OK  TlIK  ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL. 

MONO  the  novelists  since  Dickens  and  Thackeray  no  one  can  com- 
pare with  George  Kliot  in  native  force  and  vigor,  in  ability  to  read, 
through  the  indications  of  their  outward  lives  antl  actions,  the  under- 
lying forces  which  form  the  character  of  men  and  women.  Other 
writers  have  put  before  us  the  surface  of  life  ;  George  Kliot  depicts 
for  her  readers  the  very  souls  of  her  characters.  It  is  this  ability  to 
go  deep  into  the  inner  lives  of  men,  to  see,  and  so  to  picture,  the 
real  beings  who  move  within  this  outer  shell  we  call  ourselves,  which  gave  her  so 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  public  and  imparted  to  her  books  a  quality  peculiarly  their 
own. 

Marian  Evans  was  of  Welsh  descent,  but  she  was  born  at  South  Farm,  near 
Griff,  in  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1819.  Her  father,  whose  jjortrait  she  has 
drawn  in  the  character  of  Adam  Bede,  was  a  land  agent,  but  had  started  in  life  as 
a  carpenter.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  of  several  large  landowners  in  Warwickshire.  His  family, 
therefore,  occupied  a  social  position  equal  that  of  any  of  the  professional  people  of 
the  v'''-inity,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  life  gave  his  gifted  daughter  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  that  wonderfully  intimate  knowledge  of  v/idely  different  classes  d" 
people  which  is  shown  in  her  novels.  Mrs.  Evans  died  when  Marian  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  after  the  marriage  of  an  elder  sister  the  management  of 
the  household  fell  upon  her.  She  had  received  a  good  education,  and  was  proficient 
in  French,  German,  and  music.  After  her  father  retired  from  active  work,  in  184 1, 
she  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  became  absorbed  in  philosophy,  particularly  in 
its  relation  to  religion.  Her  first  literary  work  was  the  translation  of  Strauss' 
"Life  of  Jesus,"  and  was  followed  by  similar  work  upon  F'euerbach's  "Essence  of 
Christianity."  and  Spinoza's  "  Ethics."  Mr.  Evans  dying  in  1849,  his  daughter  was 
induced  to  spend  some  months  with  her  kind  friends,  the  Brays  and  the  family  of 
the  Artist  D'Albert,  abroad.  Returning,  she  became  sub-editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  and  a  member  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  circle  of  the  time,  numbering 
among  her  intimate  friends  Herbert  Spencer,  James  and  Harriet  Martineau,  and 
others  of  equal  fame. 

Beside  her  work  as  sub-editor,  she  contributed  to  the  Rnnew  a  r»umber  nf  th*» 
most  remarkable  essays  that  appeared  in  its  pages.     Am<Mg  these  were  "  CarKie's 
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Life  of  Sterling,"  "Margaret  Fuller,"  "Women  in  France,"  "  Evangelical  Teach- 
ing,"  and  "  Worldliness  and  Otherworldliness." 

She  continued  in  tliis  work  until  1854,  when  she  assumed  the  duties  of  a  wife 
to  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  of  a  mother  to  his  sons.  In  1857  she  published 
a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled  "  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,"  over  the  name  of 
George  Eliot,  which  she  attached  to  all  her  later  works,  and  which,  until  it  became 
famous  as  that  of  the  leading  novelist  of  the  time,  effectually  concealed  hci 
identity.  It  was  at  once  evident  to  all  who  were  in  the  secret  that  she  was  a  true 
novelist,  and  she  henceforth  put  all  her  energies  into  the  works  which  will  remain 
as  classical  specimens  of  English  fiction.  Her  fame  grew  with  the  appearance  of 
"Adam  Bede."  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "Silas  Maruer,"  "Romola,"  "Felix 
Holt,"  and  "  Middlemarch  "  ;  "  Daniel  Deronda  "  did  not  increase  her  reputation, 
but  well  maintained  it ;  "  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such  "  has,  however, 
been  less  read.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewes  she  was  married  to  Mr.  John  w! 
Cross,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  close  and  faithful  friend,  but  before  the  enti 
of  the  year,  1880.  she  died.  Opinion  will  always  be  divided  as  to  which  is  hci 
best  book  and  which  her  finest  character,  but  the  woman  who  has  enriched  our  lit- 
erature with  the  high-souled  carpenter.  Adam  Hede,  and  the  pure  unworldliness  of 
Dinah  Morris,  who  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  doubts  and  fears,  and, 
better,  with  the  certainties,  which  filled  the  soul  of  Savonarola,  may  we)l  be 
described  as  "an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  out  of  which  she  grew," 
or  the  "exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
As  such  she  will  take  her  place  among  the  strongest  characters  and  the  ablest 
minds  that  have  given  of  their  best  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

m       •    ^  ■  ^  » 

FLORENCE   IN    1794. 
From  "Romola." 


^i  a 


N  1493  the  rumor  spread,  and  became  louder 
and  louder,  that  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
France  was  about  to  cross  the  Alps  with  a 
mighty  army;  and  the  Italian  populations,  accus- 
tomed, since  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  look  for  an  arbitrator  from  afar, 
began  vaguely  to  regard  his  coming  as  a  means 
of  avenging  their  wrongs  and  redressing  their 
grievances. 

And  in  that  rumor  Savonarola  had  heard  the 
assurance  that  his  prophecy  was  being  verified. 
What  was  it  that  filled  the  ears  of  the  prophets  of 
old  but  the  distant  tread  of  foreign  armies,  coming 
to  do  the  work  of  justice?  He  no  longer  looked 
vaguely  to  the  horizon  for  the  coming  storm:    he 


pointed  to  the  rising  cloud.  The  French  army 
was  that  new  deluge  which  was  to  purify  the  earth 
from  iniquity;  the  French  king,  Charles  VIII, 
was  the  instrument  elected  by  God,  as  Cyrus  had 
been  of  old,  and  all  men  who  desired  good  rather 
than  evil  were  to  rejoice  in  his  coming.  For  the 
scourge  would  fall  destructively  on  the  impenitent 
alone.  Let  any  city  of  Italy — let  Florence  above 
all — Florence,  beloved  of  God,  since  in  its  ear 
the  warning  voice  had  been  especially  sent — repeni 
and  turn  from  its  ways,  like  Nineveh  of  old,  and 
the  storm-cloud  would  roll  over  it  and  leave  only 
refreshing  rain-drops. 

Fra  Girolamo's  word  was  powerful :   yet  now 
that  the  new  Cyrus  had  already  been  three  months 
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in  Italy,  and  was  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Florence, 
his  presence  was  expected  there  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, in  which  fear  and  distrust  certainly  predom- 
inated. At  present  it  was  not  understood  that  he 
had  redressed  any  grievances;  and  the  Florentines 
certainly  had  nothing  to  thank  him  for.  He  held 
their  strong  frontier  fortresses,  which  Piero  de' 
Medici  had  given  up  to  him  without  securing  any 
honorable  terms  in  return  ;  he  '  ■.  done  nothing  to 
quell  the  alarming  revolt  of  Pisa,  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  his  presence  to  throw  off  the  Floren- 
tine yoke  5  and  "  orators,"  even  with  a  i)rophet  at 
their  head,  could  win  no  assurance  from  him, 
except  that  he  would  settle  everything  when  he 
was  once  within  the  walls  of  Florence.  Still, 
there  was  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
exasperating  Piero  dc'  Medici  had  been  fairly 
pelted  out  for  the  ignominious  surrender  of  the 
fortresses,  and  in  that  act  of  energy  the  spirit 
of  the  Republic  had  recovered  some  of  its  old  fire. 
The  preparations  for  the  ecpiivocal  guests  were 
not  thoseof  a  city  resigned  to  submission.  Behind 
the  bright  drapery  nnd  banners  symbolic  of  joy, 
there  were  preparations  of  another  sort  made  with 


common  accord  by  the  government  and  people. 
Well  hidden  within  walls  there  were  hired  soldiers 
of  the  Re])ublic,  hastily  called  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts;  there  were  old  arms  duly  fur- 
bished, and  sharp  tools  and  heavy  cudgels  laid 
carefully  at  hand,  to  be  snatched  up  on  short 
notice;  there  were  excellent  boards  and  stakes  to 
form  barricades  upon  occasion,  and  a  good  supply 
of  stones  to  make  a  surprising  hail  from  the  upper 
windows.  Above  all,  there  were  peoiiie  very 
strongly  in  the  humor  of  fighting  any  i)ersonage 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  designs  of  hector- 
ing over  them,  they  having  lately  tasted  that  new 
pleasure  with  much  relish.  'I'liis  humor  was  not 
diminished  by  the  sight  of  occasional  parties  of 
Frenchmen,  coming  beforehand  to  choose  their 
(piarters,  with  a  hawk,  i)erhai)s,  on  their  left  wrist, 
and,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  piece  of  chalk  in 
their  right  hand  to  mark  Italian  doors  withal; 
especially  as  creditable  historians  imjjly  that  many 
sons  of  France  were  at  that  time  characterized  by 
something  approaching  to  a  swagger,  which  must 
have  whetted  the  Florentine  appetite  for  a  little 
stone-throwing. 
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A  PASSAGE  AT  ARMS. 
From  "Adam  Uede." 


ARTLE  MASSEY  returned  from  the  fire- 
place, where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first 
pipe  in  quiet,  and  broke  the  silence  by 
saying,  as  he  thrust  his  forefinger  into  the  canis- 
ter, "  Why,  Adam,  how  happened  you  not  to  be 
at  church  on  Sunday?  answer  me  that,  you  rascal. 
The  anthem  went  limping  without  you.  Are  you 
going  to  disgrace  your  schoolmaster  in  his  old 
age?" 

"No,  Mr.  Massey,"  said  Adam.  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Poyser  can  tell  you  where  I  was.  I  was  in 
no  bad  company." 

"She's  gone,  Adam,  gone  to  Snowfield,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser,  jeminded  of  Dinah  for  the  first  time 
this  evening.     "I  thought  you'd  ha'  persuaded 

hpr  )io*tor         \T^...>Uf  *..A  UnU    !.„-  U....  _I i 

-'^*    — i-.'.ttgi!t    rs'a  ii'w'ita  ii^r  Lxui  Z5:itr  must  j^u 

yesterday  forenoon.    The  missis  has  hardly  got 


over  it.  I  thought  she'd  ha'  no  sperrit  for  th' 
harvest  supper," 

Mrs.  Poyser  had  thought  of  Dinah  several  times 
since  Adam  had  come  in,  but  she  had  had  "  no 
heart  "  to  mention  the  bad  news. 

"  What  !  "  said  Hartle  with  an  air  of  disgust. 
"  Was  there  a  woman  concerned  I  Then  I  give 
you  up,  Adam." 

"  Rut  it's  a  woman  you've  spoke  well  on,  Bar- 
tie,"  said  Mr.  Poyser.  "  Come,  now,  you  canna 
draw  back  ;  you  said  once  as  women  would  n't  ha' 
been  a  bad  invention  if  they'd  all  been  like 
Dinah." 

"  I  meant  her  voice,  man — I  meant  her  voice, 
that  was  all,"  said  Bartle.  "lean  bear  to  hear 
her  speak  wiihuut -.ranting  to  put  wool  in  niyeai.-.. 
As  for  other  things,  I  dare  say  she's  like  the  rest 
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o'  the  women — thinks  two  and  two  '11  come  to 
make  five,  if  she  cries  and  bothers  encmgh  about 
it." 

•«  Ay,  ay  I  "  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "one  'ud  think, 
an'  hear  some  folks  talk,  a«  the  men  war'  cute 
enough  to  count  the  corns  m  a  bag  o'  wheat  wi' 
only  smelling  at  it.  They  can  see  throngli  a  iiarn 
door,  /hfy  can.  Perhai)s  that's  the  reason  they 
can  see  so  little  this  side  on't.' 

Martin  Poyser  shook  with  delighted  laughter, 
and  winked  at  Adam  as  much  as  to  say  the  schciil- 
master  was  in  for  it  now. 

"Ah!"  said  Bartle,  sneeringly,  "  the  women 
are  quick  enough,  they're  quick  enough.  They 
know  the  rights  of  a  story  before  they  hear  it,  and 
can  tell  a  man  what  his  thoughts  are  before  he 
knows  'em  himself." 

"Like  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "for  tiie 
men  are  mostly  so  slow,  their  thoughts  overrun 
'em  an'  they  can  only  catch  'em  by  the  tail.  I 
can  count  a  stocking-top  while  a  man's  getting's 
tongue  ready  ;  an'  when  he  outs  wi'  his  speech  at 
last,  there's  little  broth  to  be  made  on't.  It's 
your  dead  chicks  takes  the  longest  hatchin'. 
However,  I'm  not  deny  in'  the  women  are  foolish  ; 
God  Almighty  made  'em  to  match  the  men." 

"  Match  I "  said  Bartle;  "ay,  as  vinegar 
matches  one's  teeth.  If  a  man  says  a  word,  his 
wife '11  match  it  with  a  contradicilun  ;  if  he's  a 
mind  for  hot  meat,  his  wife'h  «rt,uth  it  with 
cold  bacon  ;  if  he  laughs,  she  !  «'..vich  him  with 
whimpering.  She's  such  a  matcii  a->  iiv  horse-fly  is 
to  th'  horse;  she's  got  the  right  vciium  to  sting 
him  with — the  right  venom  to  sting  him  with." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser,  "  I  know  what  the 
men  like — a  poor  soft,  as  'ud  simper  at  'em  like 
the  pictur  o'  the  sun,  whether  they  did  right  or 
wrong,  an'  say  thank  you  for  a  kick,  an'  pretend 


she  didna  know  \Uuch  end  she  stood  up|)erniust, 
till  her  husband  told  her.  That's  what  a  man 
wants  in  a  wife,  uiostiv  ;  he  wants  to  make  sure 
v'  one  fool  as '11  tell  Imn  he's  wise.  But  there's 
some  men  can  do  wi'out  that— they  think  so  much 
o'  themselves  a'ready ;  an'  that's  how  it  is  there'* 
old  bachelors." 

"Come,  Craig,"  said  Mir.  Poyser,  jocosely, 
"  you  mun  get  married  prtity  quick,  else  you  '11 
be  set  down  for  an  old  bachelor ;  an'  \  )u  see 
what  the  women  '11  think  on  you." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  willing  to  conciliate 
Mrs.  Poyser,  and  setting  .1  iiigh  value  on  his  own 
compliments,  "/  like  a  cleverish  woman  -a  wo- 
man o'  sperrit — a  managing  woman." 

"You're  out  there,  Craig,"  said  Battle,  dryly; 
"you're  out  there.  You  judge  >>'  your  garden- 
stuff  on  a  better  plan  than  that ;  you  pick  the 
things  for  wliat  they  can  excel  in — for  what  they 
can  excel  in.  You  don't  value  your  i>eas  for 
their  roots,  or  your  carrots  for  their  ilowers. 
Now,  that's  the  way  you  should  choose  women; 
their  cleverness  '11  never  come  to  much — new 
come  to  much ;  but  they  make  excellent  simple- 
tons, ripe  and  stri  ng-flavored." 

"What  dost  .say  to  that?  "said  Mr.  Poyser, 
throwing  himself  back  and  looking  merrily  at  his 
wife. 

"  Say  1 "  answered  Mrs.  Poyser,  with  dangerous 
fire  kindling  in  her  eye;  "why,  I  bay  as  some 
folks'  tongues  arc  like  the  clocks  as  run  on  strik- 
in',  not  to  tell  vou  the  time  o'  the  day,  but 
because  there's  .summat  wrong  i'  their  own  in- 
side." 

Mrs.  Poyser  would  probably  have  brought  her 
rejoinder  to  a  further  climax,  if  everyone's  at- 
tention had  not  at  this  moment  been  called  to  liic 
other  end  of  the  table. 


•  O^*' 


THE  POYSER  FAMILY  GO  TO  CHURCH. 
From  "Adam  Bede." 


HERE'S  father  a  standing  at  the  yard  gate," 

said  Martin  Poyser.     "  I  reckon  he  wants 

to  watch  us  down  the  field.    It's  wonderful 

what  sight  he  has,  and  him  turned  seventy-five." 

' '  Ah  1  1  often  think  it's  wi'  th'  old  folks  as  it  is 


wi'  the  babbies,"  said   Mrs.    Poyser;  "they're 
satisfied  wi'  looking,  no  matter  what  they're  look- 
ing at.     It's  God  Almighty's  way  o'  quietening 
'em,  I  reckon,  afore  they  go  to  sleep." 
Old  Martin  opened  the  gate  as  he  saw  the 
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family  procession  appr<«ichin",  and  hold  it  wide 

I  en,  leaning  on  his  stick — pleased  to  do  this  bit 
(  work  ;  tor,  like  all  old  men  whose  life  has  been 
s|^.nt  in  labor,  he  liked  to  feel  that  he  was  still 
iiMiful — that  there  was  a  beti'-r  crop  of  onions  in 
the  garden  because  he  was  by  at  the  sowing,  and 
that  the  cows  would  be  milked  the  -tter  if  he 
Sitaid  at  home  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  look  on. 
He  always  went  to  church  on  Sacrament  Sundays, 
but  not  very  r(  tjularly  at  other  times;  on  wet 
Sundays,  or  wlu  never  he  had  a  touch  of  rheuma- 
tism, he  used  to  read  the  three  first  <  hapters  of 
Genesis  instead. 

"Th(  '11  ha  putten  Thias  Ikde  i'  the  ground 
afore  ye  get  to  the  ciiurchyard,"  he  said,  as  his 
came  up.  "It  'ud  ha'  been  better  luck  if 
they'd  ha'  buried  him  i'  the  forenoon,  when  the 
rain  was  fallin*  ;  there's  no  likelihoods  of  a  drop 
now,  an'  the  moon  lies  like  a  boat  there,  dost 
see?  That's  a  sure  sign  of  fair  weather;  there's 
many  as  is  false,  but  that's  sure." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  son,  "I'm  in  hopes  it'll 
hold  up  now." 

"  Mind  what  the  parson  says— mind  what  the 
parson  says,  my  lads,"  said  grandfather  to  the 
hlack-eyed  youngsters  in  knee-breeches,  conscious 
of  a  marble  or  two  in  their  pockets,  which  they 
looked  forward  to  handling  a  little,  secretly,  dur- 
ing the  sermon. 

And  when  they  were  all  gone,  the  old  man 
leaned  on  the  gate  again,  watching  them  across 
the  lane,  along  the  Home  Close,  and  through  the 
far  gate,  till  they  {lisapi)eared  behind  a  bend  in 
the  hedge.  For  the  hedgerows  in  those  days  shut 
out  one's  view,  even  on  the  better-managed 
farms ;  and  this  afternoon  the  dog-roses  were 
tossing  out  their  pink  wreaths,  the  night-shade 
was  in  its  yeliow  and  purple  glory,  the  pale 
honeysuckle  grew  out  of  reach,  i)eeping  high  up 
out  of  a  holly  bush,  and,  over  all,  an  ash  or  a 
sycamore  every  now  and  then  threw  its  shadow 
across  the  path. 

There  were  acquaintances  at  other  gates  who 
had  to  move  aside  and  let  them  i)ass  ;  at  the  gate 
of  the  Home  Close  there  was  half  the  dairy  of 
rows  standing:  one  behind  the  other,  extremely 
slew  to  understand  that  their  large  bodies  might 


l)e  in  the  way  ;  at  the  far  gale  there  was  the  mare 
hoUlin^  her  head  over  the  bars,  and  beside  her  the 
liver-colored  foal  with  its  head  toward  Its  moth- 
er's flani  •  iMirently  still  nnuh  embarrassed  by  its 
own  stra  :g  existence.  The  ay  lay  entirely 
through  r.  I'oyscr's  own  fields  tiil  they  reached 
the  ma  road  leading  to  the  villagt,  and  he 
turned  a  keen  eye  on  the  stock  an<l  the  crops  as 
they  went  along,  while  Mrs.  I'oyser  was  ready  to 
supply  a  running  commentary  on  tliem  all.  The 
woman  who  manages  a  dairy  has  a  large  share  in 
making  the  rent,  so  she  may  well  be  allowed  to 
have  her  opinion  on  stock  and  tli  ir"kccp" — 
an  exercise  which  strengthens  her  niuierstanding 
so  miif  h  that  she  finds  herself  able  to  give  her 
'iiisbano  advice  on  most  other  subjects. 

rhere's  that  short-horned  Sally,"  she  said,  as 
entered  the  Home  Close,  and  she  caught 
it  of  the  meek  beast  that  lay  chewing  the  cud, 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  sleepy  eye.  "  I  begin 
to  hate  the  sight  o'  the  cow  ;  and  I  say  now  what 
I  said  three  weeks  ago,  the  .sooner  we  get  rid  of 
her  th'  better,  for  there's  that  little  yallow  cow  as 
doesn't  give  half  the  milk  and  yet  I've  twice  as 
much  butter  from  her." 

"  Why,  thee't  not  like  the  women  in  general," 
said  Mr.  Poyser;  they  like  the  short-horns,  as 
give  such  a  lot  of  milk.  There's  Chowne's  wife 
wants  him  to  buy  no  other  sort." 

"What's  it  sinniiy  what  Chowne's  wife  likes? 
a  poor,  soft  thing,  wi'  no  more  head-piece  nor  a 
sparrow.  She'd  take  a  big  cn'.Ieiuier  to  .strain  her 
lard  wi',  and  then  wander  as  the  sciatchin's  run 
through.  I've  seen  enough  of  her  to  know  as  I'll 
niver  take  a  servant  from  her  house  again — all 
hiiggcrmiigger— and  you'd  niver  know,  when  you 
went  in,  whether  it  was  Monday  or  Friday,  the 
wash  draggin*  on  to  th'  end  o'  the  week;  and  as 
for  her  cheese,  I  know  well  enough  it  rose  like  a 
loaf  in  a  tin  last  year.  An'  then  she  talks  o'  the 
weather  bein'  i'  fault,  as  there's  folks  'iid  stand 
on  their  heads  and  then  say  the  fault  was  i'  their 
boots." 

"  Well,  Chowne's  been  wanting  to  buy  Sally,  so 
we  can  get  rid  of  her,  if  thee  lik'st,"  said  Mr. 


Poyser.  sprretlv  rifoud  of  his  wi 
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of  putting  two  and  two  together;  indeed,  on  re- 
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cent  market  days,  he  had  more  than  once  boasted  of 
her  discernment  in  this  very  matter  of  short-horns. 

"Ay,  them  as  choose  a  soft  for  a  wife  may's 
well  buy  up  the  short-horns,  for,  if  you  get  your 
head  stuck  in  a  bog,  your  legs  may's  well  go  after 
it.  Eh!  talk  o'  legs,  there's  legs  for  you,"  Mrs. 
Poyser  continued,  as  Totty,  who  had  been  set 
down  now  the  road  was  dry,  toddled  on  in  front 
of  ^ her  father  and  mother.  "There's  shapes! 
An'  she's  got  such  a  long  foot,  she'll  be  her  fath- 
er's own  child." 

"Ay,  she'll  be  welly  such  a  one  as  Hetty  i'  ten 
years  time,  ony  she's  got  thy  colored  eyes.  I 
niver  remember  a  blue  eye  i'  my  family ;  my 
mother  had  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  just  like 
Hetty's." 

"  The  child  'ull  be  none  the  worse  for  having 
summat  as  isn't  like  Hetty.     An'  I'm  none  for 
having  ner  so  over  pretty.     Though,  for  the  mat- 
ter o'  that,  there's  people  wi'  light  hair  an'  blue 
eyes  as  pretty  as  them  wi'  black.     If  Dinah  had 
got  a  bit  o'  color  in  her  cheeks,  an'  did  n't  stick 
that  Methodist  cap  on  her  head,  enough  to  frighten 
the  crows,  folks  'ud  think  her  as  pretty  as  Hetty." 
"Nay,    nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  rather  a 
contemptuous  emphasis,  "  thee  dostna  know  the 
pints  of  a  woman.     The  men  'ud  niver  run  after 
Dinah  as  they  would  after  Hetty." 

"  What  care  I  what  the  men  'ud  run  after  ?  It's 
well  seen  what  choice  the  most  of  'em  know  how 
to  make,  by  the  poor  draggle-tails  o'  wives  you 
see,  like  bits  o'  gauze  ribbin,  good  for  nothing 
when  the  color's  gone." 

"  Well,  well,  thee  canstna  say  but  what  I  know'd 
how  to  make  a  choice  when  I  married  thee,"  said 
Mr.  Poyser,  who  usually  settled  little  conjugal  dis- 
putes by  a  compliment  of  this  sort,  "and  thee 
was  twice  as  buxom  as  Dinah  ten  years  ago." 

"  I  niver  said  as  a  woman  had  need  to  be  ugly 
to  make  a  good  missis  of  a  house.  There's 
Chowne's  wife  ugly  enough  to  turn  the  milk  an' 
save  the  rennet,  but  she'll  niver  save  nothing  any 
other  way.  But  as  for  Dinah,  poor  child,  she's 
niver  likely  to  be  buxom  as  long  as  she'll  make 
her  dinner  o'  cake  and  water,  for  the  sake  o'  giv- 
ing to  them  as  want.  She  provoked  me  past  bear- 
ing sometimes  ;  and,  as  I  told  her,  she  went  dean  ' 


again'  the  Scriptur,  for  that  says,  'Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself;  but  I  said,  'if  you  lovtd 
your  neighbor  no  better  nor  you  do  yourself, 
Dinah,  it's  little  enough  you'd  do  for  hirn.' 
You'd  be  thinking  he  might  do  well  enough  on  a 
half-empty  stomach.'  Eh,  I  wonder  where  shu  is 
this  blessed  Sunday  !  sitting  by  that  sick  woman, 
I  daresay,  as  she'd  set  her  heart  on  going  to  all 
of  a  sudden." 

"  Ah  !  it  was  a  pity  she  should  take  such  megrims 
int'  her  head,  when  she  might  ha'  stayed  wi'  us 
all  summer,  and  eaten  twice  as  much  as  she  wanted, 
and  it  'd  niver  ha'  been  missed.  She  made  no 
odds  in  th'  house  at  all,  for  she  sat  as  still  at  her 
sewing  as  a  bird  on  the  nest,  and  was  uncommon 
nimble  at  running  to  fetch  anything.  If  Hetty 
gets  married,  thee'dst  like  to  ha'  Dinah  wi'  thee 
constant." 

■'  It's  no  use  thinkin'  o'  that,"  said  Mrs.  Poyser. 
"  You  might  as  well  beckon  to  the  flyin'  swallow, 
as  ask  Dinah  to  come  an'  live  here  comfortable 
like  other  folks.     If  any  thing  could  turn  her  I 
should  ha'  turned  her,  for  I've  talked  to  her  for 
an  hour  on  end,  and  scolded  her  t^o;  for  she's 
my  own  sister's  child,  and  it  behooves  me  to  do 
what  I  can  for  her.     But  eh,  poor  thing,  as  soon 
as  she'd  said  us  'good-bye,'  an'  got  into  the  cart, 
an'  looked  back  at  me  with  her  pale  face,  as  is 
welly  like  her  Aunt  Judith  come  back  from  heaven, 
I^  begun  to  be  frightened  to  think  o'  the  set  d(  vns 
I'd  given  her ;  for  it  comes  over  you  sometimes  as 
if  she'd  a  way  o'  knowing  the  rights  o'  things  more 
nor  other  folks  have.     But  I'll  niver  give  in  as 
that's  'cause  she's  a  Methodist,  nor  more  nor  a 
white  calf's  white  'cause  it  eats  out  o'  the  same 
bucket  wi'  a  black  un." 

"Nay,"  said  Mr.  Poyser,  with  as  near  an  aj)- 
proach  to  a  snarl  as  his  good-nature  would  allow; 
"I've  no  opinion  o'  the  Methodists.  It's  only 
trades-folks  as  turn  Methodists;  you  niver  knew  a 
farmer  bitten  wi'  them  maggots.  There's  maybe 
a  workman  now  and  then,  as  is  n't  over  cliverat's 
work,  takes  to  preachin'  an'  that,  like  Seth  Bede. 
But  you  see  Adam,  as  has  got  one  of  the  best 
head-pieces  hereabout,  knows  better  ;  he's  a  good 
Churchman,  else  I'd  niver  encourage  him  for  a 
sweetheart  for  Hetty." 
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AN   ENGLISH   RECTOR  AND   RECTORY. 
From  "A  Rose  in  June."' 


ARTHA,    Martha,   thou    art    careful    and 
troubled  about   many  things.     Let    the 
child   alone — she  will    never  be   younjr 
again  if  she  should  live  a  hundred  vears." 
These  words  were  spoken   in   the  garden   of 
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Dinglefield  Rectory  on  a  very  fine  summer  day  a 
few  years  ago.  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Damerel, 
the  Rector,  a  middle-aged  man,  with  very  fine, 
somewhat  worn  features,  a  soft,  benignant  smile, 
and,  as  everybody  said  who  knew  him,  the  most 
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charming  manner  in  the  world.     He  was  a  man 
of  very  elegant  mind,  as  well  as  manners.     He 
did  not  preadi  often,  but  when  he  did  preach  all 
the   educated    persons   of  his   congregation   felt 
that  they  had  very  choice  fare  indeed  set  before 
them.     I  am  afraid  the  poor  people  liked   the 
curate   best;    but    then    the    curate   liked   them 
best,    and   it   mattered   very   little   to  any   man 
or  woman  of  refinement  what  sentiment  existed 
between  the  cottage  and  the  curate.  Mr.  Damerel 
was  perfectly  kind  and  courteous  to  everybody, 
gentle  and  simple,  who  came  in  his  way,  but  he 
was  not  fond  of  poor  people  in  the  abstract.     He 
disliked  everything  that  was  unlovely;  and,  alas  ! 
there  are  a  great  many  unlovely  things  in  pov- 
erty. 

The  rectory  garden  at  Dinglefield  is  a  delight- 
ful place.     The  house  is  on  the  summit  of  a  little 
hill,  or  rather  tableland,  for  in  the  front,  toward 
the  green,  all  is  level  and  soft,  as  becomes  an 
English  village ;  but  on  the  other  side  the  descent 
begins  toward  the  lower  country,  and  from  the 
drawing-room  windows  and   the   lawn  the  view 
extended  over  a  great  plain,  lighted  up  with  links 
of  river,   and  fading  into  unspeakable  hazes   of 
distance,  such  as  were  the  despa'r  of  every  artist, 
and  the  delight  of  the  fortunate  people  who  lived 
there,  and  were  entertained  day  by  day  with  the 
sight  of  all  the  sunsets,  the  midday  splendors,  the 
flying  shadows,  the  soft,  prolonged  twilights.    Mr. 
Damerel   was   fond   of  saying  that   no   place  he 
knew  so  lent  itself  to  idleness  as  this.     "  Idleness  ! 
I  speak  as  tlie  foolish  ones  speak,"  he  was  wont 
to  say;    "for  what   occupation   could   be   more 
ennobling  than  to  watch  thcjse  gleams  and  shadows 
—all  nature  spread  out  before  you,  and  demand- 
ing attention,  though  so  softly  that  only  those 
who  have  ears  hear.    I  allow,  my  gentle  nature  here 
does  not  shout  at  you,  and  compel  your  regard, 
like  her  who  dwells  among  the  Alps,  for  instance. 
My  dear,  you  are   always  so   practical;   but  so 
long  as  you  leave  me  my  landscape  I  want  little 
more. ' ' 

Thus  the  Rector  would  discourse.  It  was  only 
a  very  little  more  he  wanted — only  to  have  his 
garden  and  lawn  in  perfect  order,  swept  and 
trimmed  every  morning,  like  a  lady's  boudoir, 


and  refreshed  with  every  variety  of  flowsr;  ta 
have  hi  J  table  not  heavily  loaded  with  vulgar 
English  joints,  but  daintily  covered,  and  oh  !  so 
delicately  served;  the  linen  always  fresh,  the 
crystal  always  fine;  the  ladies  dressed  as  ladies 
should  be;  to  have  his  wine— of  which  he  took 
"ery  little— always  fine,  of  choice  -intage,  and 
with  a  io2/^uef  which  rejoiced  the  heart ;  to  have 
plenty  of  new  books;  to  have  quiet,  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  children,  or  any  other  trouble- 
some noise  which  broke  the  harmony  of  nature ; 
and  especially  undisturbed  by  bills  and  cares,  such 
as,  he  declared,  at  onr«  shorten  life  and  take  all 
pleasure  out  of  it.  This  was  all  he  required,  and 
surely  never  man  had  tastes  more  moderate,  more 
innocent,  more  virtuous  and  refined. 

The  little  scene  to  which  I  have  thus  abruptly 
'■"troduced   the  reader  took  place   in  the  most 
delicious  part  of  the  garden.     The  deep  stillness 
of  noon  was  over  the  sunshiny  world  ;  part  of  the 
lawn  was  brilliant  in  light;  the  very  insects  were 
subdued  out  of  the  buzz  of  activity  by  the  spell 
of  che  sunshine;  but  here,  under  the' lime-tree, 
there  was  a  grateful  shade,  where  everything  took 
l)reath.     Mr,  Damerel  wa   seated  in  a  chair  whirh 
had  been  made  expressly  tor  him,  and  which  com- 
bined the  comfort  of  soft  cushions  with  such  a 
rustic  appearance  as  became  its  habitation  out  of 
doors;  under  his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  lug,  in 
colors  blended  with  all  the  harmony  which  belongs 
to  the  Eastern  loom ;  at  his  side  a  pretty,  carved 
table,  with  a  raised  rim,  with  books  upon  it,  and 
a  thin  Venice  glass,  containing  a  rose. 
^  Another  rose— the  Rose  of  my  story— was  half- 
sitting,  half-rec''  un  the  grass  at  his  feet— a 
pretty,  light  fi,;-  a  soft  muslin  aress,  almost 
white,  with  bits  of  nft  rose-colored  ribbons  her-^. 
and  there.     She  was  die  eldest  child  of  the  house. 
Her  features  I  do  not  think  were  at  all  remarkable, 
but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet, 
that  her  father's  fond  title  for  her,  "a  Rose  in 
June,"  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  appro- 
priate.    A  rose  of  the  very  season  of  roses  was 
this  Rose.     Her  very  smile,  which  went  and  came 
like  breath,  never  away  for  two  minutes  together, 
yet  never  lasting  beyond  the  time  you  took  to 
look  at  her,  was  flowery  too— I  can  scarcely  te'u 
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why.  For  my  own  part,  she  always  reminded  me 
not  30  much  of  a  garden  rose  in  its  glory,  as  of  a 
bunch  of  wild  roses,  all  blooming  and  smiling 
from  the  bough — here  pink,  here  white,  here  with 


a  dozen  ineffable  tints.  In  all  her  life  she  had 
never  had  occasion  to  ask  herself  was  she  happy. 
Of  course  she  was  happy  1  Did  she  not  live,  and 
was  not  that  enough  ? 


— -•o4o«— — 

EDWARD   IRVING. 

From  "A  Literary  History  ok  England." 


IJHALMERS  and  Irving  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Robert  Hall,  the  two  greatest 
preachers  of  their  day.  Irving  had  passed 
a  year  or  two  as  Chalmers'  assistant  at  GK  igow 
before  he  went  to  London,  in  1822,  and  where 
the  world  found  him  out,  and  in  his  obscure  chapel 
he  became  almost  the  most  noted  of  all  the  nota- 
bilities of  town.  Even  now,  when  his  story  is 
well  known,  r.nd  his  own  journals  and  letters  have 
proved  the  nobleness  and  sincerity  of  the  man,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  world  to  forget  that  it  once  be- 
lieved him  after  having  followed  and  stared  at 
him  as  a  prodigy — an  impostor  or  a  madman. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  too  lofty  and  un- 
worldly strain  of  his  great  mind  separated  him 
from  that  homely  standing-ground  of  fact  upon 
which  alone  our  mortal  footsteps  are  safe ;  and 
from  the  very  exaltation  of  his  aspiring  soul 
brought  him  down  into  humiliation,  subjection 
to  pettier  minds,  and  to  the  domination  of  a 
sect  created  by  his  impulse,  yet  reigning  over 
him. 

The  eloquence  of  Irving  was  like  nothing  else 
known  in  his  day.  Something  of  the  lofty  paral- 
lelism of  the  Hebrew,  something  of  the  noble 
English  of  our  Bible,  along  with  that  solemn 
national  form  of  poetic  phraseology,  "such  as 
grave  lovers  do  in  Scotland  use,"  composed  the 
altogether  individual  style  in  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke.  It  was  no  assumed  or  elaborated  style, 
but  the  natural  utterance  of  a  mind  cast  in  other 
moulds  than  those  common  to  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  himself  at  once  a 
primitive  prophet,  a  medieval  leader,  and  a  Scotch 
Borderer,  who  had  never  been  subject  to  the  trim- 
ming and  chopping  influence  of  society.  It  is 
said  that  a  recent  publication  of  his  sermons  has 


failed  to  attract  the  public ;  and  this  is  compre- 
hensible enough,  for  large  volumes  of  sermons  are 
not  popular  literature.  But  the  reader  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  overcome  the  disinclination  which 
is  so  apt  to  arrest  us  on  the  threshold  of  such  a 
study,  will  find  himself  carried  along  by  such  a 
lofty  simplicity,  by  such  a  large  and  noble  manli- 
ness of  tone,  by  the  originality  of  a  mind  incapa- 
ble of  doubt  taking  God  at  His  word,  instinct 
with  that  natural  faith  in  all  things  divine  which 
is,  we  think,  in  its  essence,  one  of  the  many  in- 
heritances of  genius — though  sometimes  rejected 
and  disowned — that  he  will  not  grudge  the  pains. 
He  who  held  open  before  the  orphan  that  grand 
refuge  of  the  "fatheraood  of  God,"  which  struck 
the  listening  statesman  with  wondering  admira- 
tion;  he  who,  in  intimating  a  death,  "made 
known  to  them  the  good  intelligence  that  our 
brother  has  had  a  good  voyage,  so  far  as  we  could 
follow  him  or  hear  tidings  of  him,"  saw  every- 
thing around  him  w'th  magnified  and  ennobled 
vision,  and  spoke  of  what  he  saw  with  the  grandeur 
yet  simplicity  of  a  seer — telling  his  arguments  and 
his  reasonings  as  if  they  had  been  a  narrative, 
and  making  a  great  poetic  story  of  the  workings 
of  the  mind  and  its  labors  and  consolations. 

In  the  most  abstruse  of  his  subjects  this  method 
continues  to  be  always  apparent.  The  sermon  is 
like  a  sustained  and  breathless  tale,  with  an  af- 
finity to  the  minute  narrative  of  Defoe  or  of  the 
primitive  historians.  The  pauses  are  brief,  the 
sentences  long,  but  the  interest  does  not  flag. 
Once  afloat  upon  the  stream,  the  reader — and  in 
his  dav  how  much  more  the  hearer  ! — finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  release  himself  from  the  full-flowing  tide 
of  interest  in  which  he  loo-s  for  the  accustomed 
breaks  and  breathine-nlaces  : '   \ain. 
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MRS.  HUMPHRY   WARD. 

THE  MOST  DISTINGUISH^iD  LIVING  WRITER  OF  ENGLISH  NOVELS. 

ARY  Augusta  Arnold  was  born  in  Tasmania  in  iR^i.  Her  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  distinguished  critic 
and  man  of  letters,  and  filled  the  station  of  a  government  officer 
in  Tasmania.  He  afterward  became  a  professor  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  but  because  of  a  change  of  faith  he 
left  It  and  settledat  Oxford,  devoting  himself  to  fiterary  work 

biographical  and  hiltf/rokT""'  ""'■  """^'^^  '^''''  ^"^^°^  °^^  -^^^  ^^ 

nature  "'i/rw''''  .^J"^",^"  ^^.^^/^^  ^\'^^^^^  \Macnnllan  's  Magazine  over  the  sig- 
^!!    If .  ^-  ^-  W. ,  ;  but  she  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  her  husband  signing- 

and  Ollie,  "  M,ss  Bredierton,"  and  a  translation  of  "Amiel's  Journal"  ^a  bed 
i8SsTnf  r^''  reputation,  but  it  is  to  the  novel.  "Robert  Elsme  e,"  published  in 
imfw  f  1  ^'''f  ^'T  ^'^^'^''  '^'""-  Th^  book  well  deserves  th;  reputadon  it 
rhnS^r^^"'"?^-  'V  ^  P^r^'^^Jly  drawn  picture  of  the  intellectual  ffe  of  a 
scholarly  young  Englishman  who  gradually  finds  himself  swept  away  from  his 
orthodox  beliefs  and  compelled  by  his  unflinching  integrity  to  resign  his  position 
as  rector  m  an  English  parish  where  he  is  doing  S  noble  work,  andTo  take-up  he 
struggle  of  life  amid  new  surroundings.  The  Wt  maioritv  of  rhlthn  n£.nl! 
will  not  agree  with  Robert  Elsmere's  fater  views^;  but"?  oL  co^cTd^d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
character  is  a  noble  one  and  that,  as  a  piece  of  artistic  work,  tlie  book  has  few 
equals  among  our  Eng  ish  novels.  Mrs.  Ward's  latest  work  is  <•  The  Story  of  sl 
?tTnT  T^^^^^dy^^hich  in  dramadc  power  and  the  delineadon  of  character 
stands  only  second  to  her  former  great  book.  cnaracter, 
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OXFORD. 

From  "Miss  Bretherton." 


HE  weather  was  all  that  the  heart  of  man 
could  desire,  and  the  party  met  on  Pad- 
dington  platform  with  every  prospect  of 
another  successf-:!  day.     Forbes  turned  up  punc- 
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tual  to  the  moment,  and  radiant  under  the  com- 
bined  influence  of  the  sunshine  and  of  Miss  Breth- 
erton's  presence ;  Wallace  had  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements perfectly,  and  the  six  friends  found 
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thems  '.es  presently  journeying  along  to  Oxford. 
At  last  the  "dreaming  sjjires"  of  Oxford  rose 
from  the  green,  river-threaded  pii'in,  and  they 
were  at  their  journey's  end.  A  few  more  minutes 
saw  them  alighting  at  the  gate  of  the  new  Balliol, 
where  stood  Herbert  Sartoris  looking  out  for  them. 
He  was  a  young  don  with  a  classical  edition  on 
hand  which  kept  him  working  up  after  term, 
within  reach  of  the  libraries,  and  he  led  the  way 
to  some  pleasant  rooms  overlooking  the  inner 
quadrangle  of  Balliol,  showing  in  his  well-bred 
look  and  manner  an  abundant  consciousness  of 
the  enormous  good  fortune  which  had  sent  him 
Isabel  Bretherton  for  a  guest.  For  at  that  time  it 
was  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
Miss  Bretherton  at  any  social  festivity  as  it  was  to 
obtain  that  of  royalty.  Her  Sundays  were  the  ob- 
jects of  conspiracies  for  weeks  beforehand  on  the 
part  of  those  persons  in  London  society  who  were 
least  accustomed  to  have  their  invitations  refused, 
and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  famous  beauty  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  his  own  rooms,  and  then  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  spending  five  or  six  long 
hours  on  the  river  with  her,  were  delights  which, 
as  the  happy  young  man  felt,  would  render  him 
tiie  object  of  envy  to  all  at  least  of  his  fellow-dons 
below  forty. 

In  streamed  the  party,  filling  up  the  book-lined 
rooms  and  startling  the  two  old  scouts  in  attend- 
ance into  unwonted  rapidity  of  action.  Miss 
Bretherton  wandered  around,  surveyed  the  familiar 
Oxford  luncheon-table,  groaning  under  the  time- 
honored  summer  fare,  the  books,  the  engravings, 
and  the  sunny,  irregular,  quadrangle  outside,  with 
its  rich  adornings  of  green,  and  threw  herself 
down  at  last  on  to  the  low  window  seat  with  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 

"  How  quiet  you  are  I  how  peaceful  I  how  de- 
lightful it  must  be  to  live  here  I  It  seems  as  if  one 
were  in  another  world  from  London.  Tell  me 
what  that  building  is  over  there;  it's  too  new,  it 
ought  to  be  old  and  gray  like  the  colleges  we  saw 
coming  up  here.  Is  everybody  gone  away — 
'  gone  down  *  you  say  ?  I  should  like  to  see  all 
the  learned  people  walking  about  for  once." 

"  I  could  show  you  a  good  many  if  there  were 
time,"  said  young  Sartoris,  hardly  knowing,  how- 


ever, what  he  was  saying,  so  lost  was  he  in  admira- 
tion of  that  marvelous  changing  face.  "  The  va- 
cation is  the  time  they  show  themselves;  it's  like 
owls  coming  out  at  night.  You  fee.  Miss  Breth- 
erton, we  don't  keep  many  of  them;  they  are  in 
the  way  in  term  time.  But  in  vacation  they  have 
the  colleges  and  the  parks  and  the  Bodleian  to 
themselves,  and  their  umbrellas,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Bretherton,  with  a  little 
scorn,  "  people  always  make  fun  of  what  they  are 
proud  of.  But  I  mean  to  believe  that  you  are  all 
learned,  and  that  everybody  here  works  hnnself  to 
death,  and  that  Oxford  is  quite,  quite  perfect  1  " 

"Did  you  hear  what  Miss  Bretherton  was  say- 
ing, '  :rs.  Stuart,"  said  Forbes,  when  they  were 
seated  at  luncheon.  "Oxford  is  perfect,  she  de- 
clares already ;  I  don't  think  I  quite  like  it;  it's 
too  hot  to  last." 

"Am  I  such  a  changeable   creature,  then?' 
said  Miss  Bretherton,  smiling  at  him.     "  Do  you 
generally  find  my  e  ithusiasms  cool  down  ?  " 

"You  are  as  constant  as  you  are  kind,"  said 
Forbes,  bowing  to  her.  .  .  .  "Oh!  the 
good  times  I've  had  up  here— much  better  than  he 
ever  had"— nodding  across  at  Kendal,  who  was 
listening.  "  He  was  too  proper  behaved  to  enjoy 
himself;  he  got  all  the  right  things,  all  the  proper 
first-classes  and  prizes,  poor  fellow !  But,  as  for 
me,  I  used  to  scribble  over  my  note-books  all  lec- 
ture-time, and  amuse  myself  the  rest  of  the  day. 
And  then,  you  see,  I  was  up  twenty  years  earlier 
than  he  was,  and  the  world  was  not  as  virtuous 
then  as  it  is  now,  by  a  long  way." 

Kendal  was  interrupting,  when  Forbes,  who  was 
in  one  of  his  maddest  moods,  turned  around  upon 
his  chair  to  watch  a  figure  passing  along  the  quad- 
rangle in  front  of  the  bay-window. 

"I  say,  Sartoris,  isn't  that  Camden,  the  tutor 
who  was  turned  out  of  Magdalen  a  year  or  two  ago 
for  that  atheistical  book  of  his,  and  whom  you 
took  in,  as  you  do  all  the  disreputables?  Ah,  I 
knew  it ! 

'  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes.' 

That's  not  mine,  my  dear  Miss  Bretherton ;  it's 
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Shakesiieare's  first,  Charles  Lamb's  afterward. 
But  look  at  him  well — he's  a  heretic,  a  real,  genu- 
ine heretic.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  a  thrilling  sight ;  but  now,  alas  I  it's  so  com- 
mon that  it's  not  the  victim  but  the  persecutors 
who  are  the  curiosity." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  young  Sartoris. 
"We  liberals  are  by  no  means  the  cocks  of  the 
walk  that  we  were  a  kw  years  ago.  You  see, 
now  we  have  got  nothing  to  pull  against,  a-'  ' . 
were.  So  long  as  we  had  two  or  three  good  grie\ 
ances,  we  could  keep  the  party  together,  and 
attract  all  the  young  men.  We  were  Israel  going 
up  against  the  Philistines,  who  had  us  in  their 
grip.  But  now,  things  are  changed;  we've  got 
our  way  all  round,  and  it's  the  Church  party  who 
have  the  grievances  and  the  cry.  It  is  we  who 
ar2  the  Philistines,  and  the  oppressors  in  our  turn, 
and,  of  course,  the  young  men  as  they  grow  up 
are  going  into  the  opposition." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing,  too  I"  said  Forbes. 
"  It's  the  only  thing  that  prevents  Oxfrrd  becom- 
ing as  dull  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  your 
picturesqueness,  so  to  speak,  has  been  struck  out 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  forces.  The 
Church  force  is  the  one  that  has  given  you  all 
your  buildings  and  your  beauty,  while,  as  for  you 
liberals,  who  will  know  such  a  lot  of  things  that 
you're  none  the  happier  for  knowing— well,  I  sup- 
pose you  keep  the  place  habitable  for  the  plain 
man  who  doesn't  want  to  be  bullied.  But  it's  a 
very  good  thing  the  other  side  are  strong  enough 
to  keep  you  in  order."  .... 

Then  they  strolled   into  the  quiet  cathedral, 


delighted   themselves  with    its  irregular   bizarre 
beauty,  its  unexpected  tuiu,  and  corners,  which 
gave  it  a  capricious  fanciful  air  for  all  the  solidity 
and  business-like  strength  of  its  Norman  frame- 
work, and  as   they  rambled   out    again    Forlics 
made  them  pause  over  a  window  in  the  ncrthern 
aisle — a  window  by  some  Flemish  artist  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  seems  to  have  embodied  in 
it  at  once  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his  dreams. 
In  front  sat  Jonah  under  his  golden-tinted  gourd 
—an  ill-tempered  Flemish  jieasant— while  behind 
him   the   indented   roofs  of   the   Flemish   town 
climbed  the  whole  height  of  the  background.     It 
was  probably  the  artiiit's  native  town;  some  roof 
among  those  carefully-outlined  gables  sheltered 
his  household  Lares.     But  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood,   and   the  mountainous  background 
and  the  purple  sea,  where  the  hills  and  the  sea 
not  of  Belgium,  but  of  a  dream-country— of  Italy, 
perhaps,  the  medieval  artist's  paradise. 

"Happy  man  !  "  said  Forbes,  turning  to  Mis-s 
Bretherton;  "look,  he  put  it  together  four  cen- 
turies ago,  all  he  knew  and  all  he  dreamt  of.  And 
there  it  is  to  this  day,  and  beyond  the  spirit  of 
that  window  there  is  no  getting.  For  all  our 
work,  if  we  do  it  honestly,  is  a  compound  of  what 
we  know  and  what  we  dream." 

They  passed  out  into  the  cool  and  darkness  of 
the  cloisters,  and  through  the  new  buildings,  and 
soon  they  were  in  the  broad  walk,  trees  as  old  as 
the  commonwealth  bending  overhead,  and  in  front 
the  dazzling  green  of  the  June  meadows,  the  shin- 
ing  river  in  the  distan  le,  and  the  sweep  of  cloud- 
flecked  blue  arching  in  the  whole. 
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JEAN  INGELOW. 

LYRICAL  POET  AND  NOVELIST. 

HEN  at  the  death  of  Tennyson  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  successor 
in  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  it  was  the  feeHng  of  a  very  laree 
portion  of  the  English  public  that  the  place  should  be  filled  by  this 
sweet  and  noble  woman  who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  held  so 
large  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  beautiful  poetry. 

Jean  Ingelow  was  a  native  of  the  old  English  town  of  Boston. 
„,  ,     "f  ^  '^^"er  was  a  banker,  and  she  was  a  member  of  a  lar^e  familv 

She  was  not  thought  the  brightest  of  the  eleven  children,  and  received  her  entire 
education  under  her  father's  roof.  "  My  favorite  retreat,"  says  she,  "  was  a  lofty 
room  in  the  old  house  where  there  was  a  low  window  which  overlooked  the  river 
Ihewmdowshadthe  good  old-fashioned  shutters  which  folded  back  against  the 
walls.  1  would  open  these  shutters,  write  my  verses  and  songs  on  them,  and  fold 
them  back  again.  My  mother  came  in  one  day  and  discovered  them;  manv  of 
them  were  transmitted  to  paper  and  preserved." 

Her  first  volume  of  poems,  "Tales  of  Orris,"  was  published  in  i860,  when 
Miss  Ingelow  was  thirty  years  old.  It  was  so  popular  that  it  passed  through  four 
editions  in  the  first  year,  and  has  now  attained  its  twenty-sixth.  Three  years  later 
she  published  another  volume  of  poems,  and  condnued  to  write  undl  near  the  close 
0  her  life  in  June,  1897.  Her  most  famous  poem  is  "  The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast 
of  Lincolnshire.  In  1 873  she  published  "  Off  the  Skellings,"  a  novel  whose  merits 
woud  have  attracted  attention  had  the  fame  of  its  author  not  insured  it  a  hearing. 
.!       5   <<'k^'^^  \  "  ^°P'^  ^^'^-  ^^'^y''  ^  ^tor^'  for  children  ;  "Sarah  de  Beren- 

^^kV  ^^'  oT  ■^°^"  ^'■^  ^'^'  ""^^^^  "'^^^  -ccessful  novels.  This  last  was 
published  in  1881. 

h..  i.^ul^"^^^^°T,^Tt'^  "^"""^  ^^"^  ^^°'^"g^  y^^''^  '"  Kensington,  London,  although 
her  health  compelled  her  to  pass  the  winters  in  the  south  of  France.  Her  life  was 
simple  and  uneventful,  and  the  line  from  her  most  famous  poem  may  well  be 
applied  to  herself:  ^  /  i^v. 

"  Sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath." 
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JEAN   INGELOW. 

SONGS  OF  SEVEN. 


SEVEN  TIMES  ONE. 
Exultation, 

HERE'S   no  dew   left  on   the  daisies  and 
clover, 
There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven : 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over, 
Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old,  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  iambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 


0  moon  I  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright  1  ah  bright  1  but  your  light  is 
failing, — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in 
heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 

1  hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 

0  cuckoopint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell  I 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it ; 
I  will  not  steal  them  away ; 

1  am  old  I  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet, — 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 


SEVEN  TIMES  TWO. 

Romance. 

You  bells  in   the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out   your 
changes, 
How  many  soever  they  be, 
And   let  the  brown   meadow-lark's  note  as  he 
ranges 
Come  over,  come  over  to  me. 

Yet  bird's^ clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  conveys. 
And   the  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art  of 
telling 


Poor  bells  I  I  forgive  you ;   your  good  days  are 
over. 
And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be; 
No  listening,  no  longing  shall  aught,  aught  dis. 
cover ; 
You  leave  the  story  to  me. 

I  wish,  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go  faster, 

Nor  long  summer  bide  so  late ; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove  and  aster, 

For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 

I  wait  for  the  day  when  dear  hearts  shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head  ; 

"  The  child  is  a  woman,  the  book  may  close  over, 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said." 

I  wait  for  my  story— the  birds  can  not  sing  it. 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree ; 
The  bells  can  not  ring  it,  but  long  years,  oh  bring 
it, 

Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 


SEVEN  TIMES  THREE. 

Love. 

I  lean'd  out  of  window,  I  smelt  the  white  clover. 
Dark,  dark  was  the  garden,  I  saw  not  the  gate; 
"  Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes,  my  one 
lover- 
Hush,  nightingale,  hush  I   O  sweet  nightingale, 

wait 
Till  I  listen  and  hear 
If  a  step  draweth  near. 
For  my  love  he  is  late  I 

"  The  skies  in  the  darkness  stoop  nearer  and 
nearer, 
A  cluster  of  stars  hang  like  fruit  in  the  tree. 
The  fall   of  the  river  comes   sweeter,   comes 

clearer : 
To  what  art  thou  listening,  and  what  dost  thou 
see? 
Let  the  star-clusters  glow. 
Let  the  sweet  waters  flow, 
And  cross  quickly  to  me. 

*'  You  night-moths  that  hover  where  honey  brims 

over 
From  sycamore  blossoms,  or  settle  or  sleep ; 
You  glow-worms,  shine  out,  and  the  pathway 

discovc" 
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Tci  him  that  comes  darkling  along  the  rough 
steep. 
Ah,  my  sailor,  make  haste, 
For  the  time  runs  to  waste, 
And  my  love  lietli  deep — 

•Too  deep  for  swift  telling;  and  yet,  my  one 
lover, 
I've  conn'd  thee  an  answer,  it  waits  thee  to- 
night." 
By  the  sycamore  pass'd  he,  and  through  the 

white  clover, 
Then  ail  the  sweet  speech  I  had  fashioned  took 
flight ; 
But  I'll  love  him  more,  more 
Than  e'er  wife  loved  before, 
Be  the  days  dark  or  bright. 


SEVEN  TIMES  FIVE. 
Widowhood. 

I  sleep  and  rest,  my  heart  makes  moan 

Before  I  am  well  awake ; 
"  Let  me  bleed  I  O  let  me  alone, 

Since  I  must  not  break  I  " 

For  children  wake,  though  fathers  sleep 
With  a  stone  at  foot  and  head  j 

O  sleepless  God,  forever  keep, 
Keep  both  living  and  dead  1 


I  lift  mine  eyes  and  what  to  see, 
But  u  world  happy  and  fair  ? 

I  have  not  wisiied  it  to  mourn  with  me — 
Comfort  is  not  there. 

Oh,  what  anear  but  golden  brooms, 

And  a  waste  of  reedy  rills  ! 
Oh,  wiiat  afar  but  tiie  fme  glooms 

On  the  rare  blue  hills  1 

I  shall  not  die,  but  live  forlorn  ; 

How  bitter  it  is  to  part  I 
Oh,  to  meet  thee,  my  love,  once  more  ! 

Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  I 

No  more  to  hear,  no  more  to  see ; 

Oh,  that  an  eclio  might  wake, 
And  waft  one  note  of  tliy  psalm  to  me 

Ere  my  heart-strings  break  1 

I  should  know  it  how  faint  soe'er. 
And  with  angel-voices  blent ; 

Oh,  once  to  feel  thy  spirit  anear, 
1  could  be  content  I 

Or  once  between  the  gates  of  gold, 
While  an  angel  entering  trod, 

But  once — thee  sitting  to  behold 
On  the  hills  of  God  I 
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WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

THE  GREAT  COMMONER. 

MONG  the  famous  orators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  none  has  con- 
ferred so  many  benefits  upon  America  as  the  great  statesman  who 
stood  her  friend  and  fought  her  batdes  almost  alone  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England. 

William  Pitt  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  but  severe  attacks  of 
gout,  to  which  he  was  subject  almost  throughout  his  life,  caused 
him  to  leave  college  and  travel  in  the  south  of  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  entered  the  army,  but  was  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1735.  He 
rapidly  came  to  occupy  a  leading  position,  although  his  independence  and  his 
criticism  of  the  ministers  of  George  II  retarded  his  promotion  to  office.  He  became 
premier,  however,  in  1757.  but  held  office  only  for  a  few  months,  the  dislike  of  the 
King  causing  him  to  be  dismissed.  He  was,  however,  the  most  popular  statesman 
in  England,  and  he  soon  returned  to  office.  His  health  breaking  down,  he  resigned ; 
but  returned  to  public  life  in  1771,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the 
oppression  of  America.  In  a  famous  address,  a  portion  of  which  is  given  below,  he 
not  only  predicted  the  repeal  of  the  Boston  Port  Rill  and  the  other  offensive 
measures,  but  did  much  to'  bring  that  repeal  about.  One  of  his  most  memorable 
speeches  was  that  tlelivered  in  1777,  against  employing  Indians  to  fight  against  the 
Americans.  His  ill-health  kept  him  from  taking  a  very  active  part  in  the  debates  ; 
but  he  insisted  on  making  a  speech  in  May!  1778,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
suffered  an  apoplectic  stroke.     He  lingered  only  a  few  weeks. 

"His  eloquence,"  says  Brougham,  "was  of  the  very  highest  order.  Vehe- 
ment, fiery,  close  to  the  subject,  concise,  and  sometimes  boldly  figurative,  it  was 
original  and  surprising,  yet  quite  natural,  to  find  passages  or  felicitous  hints  in 
which  the  popular  assemblies  took  boundless  delight.  Some  fragments  of  his 
speeches  have  been  handed  down  to  us;  but  these  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  prodigious  fame  which  his  eloquence  has  left  behind  it,  that  far  more  is  mani- 
fesdy  lost  than  has  reached  us." 

In  public  office  he  was  an  example  of  disinterested  independence,  and  in  an 
age  when  public  life  was  almost  universally  corrupt,  he  convinced  the  public  that 
he  was  proof  against  all  sorts  of  temptation.  His  reputation  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people,  who  called  him 
The  Great  Commoner;  but  he  sacrificed  some  of  his  popularity  when,  in  1766,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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WILLIAM    I'lTV,    KARL  OF   CHATHAM. 

KErrCAL  Cr,AIMKl)  HY  AMKRICAN")  AS  A  RKIHT 
From  "Thk  Hvv.un  Auainst  thk  Homon  Port  IIii.i." 

HWT  is  not  rei)caling  this  or  that  act  of  I'arlia- 
]j     mciit,— it   in   not    repealing   a   piece   of 
parchment, — that  can  restore  America  to 
our  bosom.     You  nnist  repeal  her  fears  and  her 
resentments;  and  you  may  then  hope  for  her  love 
and  gratitude.     Ilwt  now,  insidted  by  an  armed 
force  at  Boston,  irritated  by  a  hostile  array  I)efore 
her  eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  rf///*/ force  them, 
would  be  suspicious  and  insecure, — the  dictates 
of  fear,  and  the  extortions  of  force  I     Hut  it  is 
more  than  evident  tliat  you  can  not  force  them, 
princi|)ied  and  united  as  they  are,   to  your  un- 
worthy terms  of  submission.     Repeal,  therefore, 
my  Lords,  I  say !     But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy 
this  enlightened  and  spirited  peojile.     You  must 
go  through  the  work.     You  must  declare  you  have 
no  right  to  tax.    Then  they  may  trust  you.    There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.     Every  moment  is  big  with 
dangers.     While  I  am  speaking,  the  decisive  blow 
may  be  struck,  and  millions  involved  in  the  con- 
sequence.    The  very  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in 
civil  and  unnatural  war  will  make  a  wound  which 
years,  perhaps  ages,  may  not  heai      It   will   be 
immedicabile  viilnus. 

When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  America, — when  you  consider 
their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom, — you  can 
not  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it 
your  own.  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that,  in  the 
master  states  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the  people 
nor  the  Senate,  who,  under  such  a  complication 
of  difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference 
to  the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  For  genuine  sagacity, 
for  singular  moderation,  for  solid  wisdom,  manly 
spirit,  sublime  sentiments,  and  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage,—for  everything -espectable and  honorable, 
— they  stand  unrivaled. 
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I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lordships  that  all 
attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men,  to 
establish  tlispotism  over  such  a  mighty  Conti- 
nental Nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  fatal.  T!iis 
wise  people  sjicak  out.  They  do  not  hold  the 
language  of  slaves.  They  tell  you  what  they 
mean.  They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws 
as  a  favor.  They  claim  it  as  right — they  demand 
it.  They  tell  you  they  will  not  submit  I"  them. 
We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract.  Let  us 
retract  while  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say 
we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent,  oppres.sive 
acts.  They  nuist  be  repealed.  You  av7/re[)eal 
them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that  you  will,  in 
the  end,  repeal  them.  I  stake  my  reputation  on 
it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot,  if  they 
are  not  finally  rei)ealed. 

Avoid,  then,  this  humiliating,  this  disgraceful 
necessity.  Kvery  motive  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay 
the  ferment  in  America,  by  a  removal  of  your 
troojjs  from  Bostun,  by  a  repeal  of  your  acts  of 
Parliament.  On  the  other  hand  every  danger 
and  every  hazard  impend,  to  deter  you  from  per- 
severance in  your  i)resent  ruinous  measures; — 
foreign  war  hanging  over  your  heads  by  a  slight 
and  brittle  thread, — France  and  Spain  watching 
your  conduct,  and  waiting  the  maturity  of  your 
errors  I 

To  conclude,  my  Lords ;  if  the  ministers  thus 
perseverein  misadvising  and  misleading  the  King, 
I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  from  the  Crown,  but  I  will  affirm 
that  they  will  make  his  Crown  not  worthy  his 
wearing  ,  I  will  not  say  that  the  King  is  betrayed, 
but  I  will  announce  that  the  Kingdom  is  un- 
done I 
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BENJAMIN   DISRAELI. 

EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD. 

THER  great  English  statesmen  have  contributed  to  the  more  serious 
departments  of  Hterature,  but  it  is  Disraeli  alone  among  the  prime 
ministers  of  England  who  takes  rank  among  the  writers  of  great 
novels. 

Of  Jewish  descent,  he  was  born  in  1805,  received  a  private 
education,  and  prepared  for  the  law ;  but  decided  upon  literature 
instead.  When  he  had  barely  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  he 
produced  a  novel,  "  Vivian  Gray,"  which  was  not  only  well  received  in  England, 
but  was  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Several  other  novels  followed 
during  the  years  between  1828  and  1834,  and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to 
politics,  preparing  several  pamphlets,  one  of  which  was  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
English  Constitution."  A  series  of  political  letters  in  the  London  y'/w^y,  under  the 
signature  of  Runnymeade,  followed  these. 

Disraeli  had  made  several  efforts  to  enter  Parliament,  but  it  was  only  in  1837 
that  he  succeeded.  He  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  awkward  in  his  early 
attempts  at  oratory.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  received  with 
such  shouts  of  laughter  that  he  could  not  go  on.  The  stern  stuff  of  which  the 
future  prime  minister  was  made  became  evident  in  the  defiant  words  with  which 
he  took  his  seat.  "  I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  have  succeeded 
at  last.  I  will  sit  clown  now;  but  the  time  will  come  when  jjw^  ?w7/hearme."  Ten 
years  later  he  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  strongest  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  reputation  was  established  by  his  attacks  on  the  free-trade 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  political  course  can  not  be  called  a  consistent  one, 
but  his  wonderful  ability  enabled  him  to  obtain  and  to  maintain  a  hold  upon  the 
conservative  party,  which  continued  throughout  his  life,  and  he  became  a  great 
favorite  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  became  prime  minister  in  1868,  and  again  in 
1874,  and  vv^as  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1 877.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  his  most  famous  novels  are  "  Coningsby  Tancred  ;  or  the  New 
Crusade,"  "Lothair,"  published  in  1870,  and  which  had  an  enormous  circulation, 
and  "  Endymion."  which  was  his  last  literary  work.  Disraeli's  literary  power  was 
very  great,  but  the  quality  of  his  novels  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Several  of  them 
were  of  a  flimsy  character,  and  it  is  sometimes  objected  to  his  work  that  an  air  of 
cold  insincerity  is  manifest  throughout  his  pictures  of  society. 
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BENJAMIN    DISRAELI.  , 

MR.   PHClJiUS'S  VIEWS   OF  ART  AND  EDUCATION. 
From  "  Lothair." 
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ilR  PHCEBUS  was  the  most  successful,  not 
to  say  the  most  eminent,  painter  of  the 
age.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family  of  Gasc  -'v  that  had  emigrated  to  England 
from  Fran  :;  n  iie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Unques- 
tionably th( ;  Mad  mixed  their  blood  frequently 
during  the  interval  and  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
various  life ;  but  in  Gaston  Phoebus  Nature  had 
chosen  to  reproduce  exactly  the  original  type. 

"It  is  presumption  in  my  talking  about  such 
things,"  said  Lothair;  "but  might  I  venture  to 
ask  what  you  may  consider  the  true  principles  of 
art?" 

"Afyan  principles,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus;  "not 
merely  the  study  of  Nature,  but  of  beautiful  Na- 
ture; the  art  of  design  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  first-rate  race,  and  where  the  laws,  the  manners, 
the  customs,  are  calculated  to  maintain  the  health 
and  beauty  of  a  first-rate  race.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  these  conditions  obtained  from  the 
age  of  Pericles  to  the  age  of  Hadrian  in  pure 
Aryan  communities;  but  Semitism  began  then  to 
prevail,  and  ultimately  triumphed.  Semitism  has 
destroyed  Art ;  it  taught  man  to  despise  his  own 
body,  and  the  essence  of  art  is  to  honor  the  human 
frame." 

"I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  talk  about  such 
things,"  said  Lothair,  "but,  if  by  Semitism  you 
mean  religion,  surely  the  Italian  painters,  inspired 
by  Semitism,  did  something." 

"Great  things,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus;  "some  of 
the  greatest.  Semitism  gave  them  subjects,  but 
the  Renaissance  gave  them  Aryan  art,  and  it  gave 
that  art  to  a  purely  Aryan  race.  But  Semitism 
rallied  in  the  shape  of  the  Reformation,  and 
swept  all  away.  When  Leo  the  Tenth  was  pope, 
popeiy  was  pagan;  popery  is  now  Christian,  and 
Art  is  extinct." 

"I  can  not  enter  into  such  controversies,"  said 
Lothair.  "  Every  day  I  feel  more  and  more  I  am 
extremely  ignorant." 

"Do  not  regret  it,"  said  Mr  Phoebus.  "What 
you  call  ignorance  is  your  strength.  By  igno- 
rance you  mean  a  want  of  knowledge  of  books. 
Books  are  fatal ;  they  are  the  curse  of  the  human 


race.  Nine-tenths  of  existing  books  are  nonsense, 
and  the  clever  books  are  the  refutation  of  that 
nonsense.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever 
befell  man  was  the  invention  of  printing.  Print- 
ing has  destroyed  education.  Art  is  a  great 
thing,  and  Science  is  a  great  thing;  but  all  that 
Art  and  Science  can  reveal  can  be  taught  by  man 
and  by  his  attributes — his  voice,  his  hand,  his 
eye.  The  essence  of  education  is  the  education 
of  the  body.  Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief 
sources  of  happiness.  Men  should  live  in  the 
air ;  their  exercises  should  be  regular,  varied,  scien- 
tific. To  render  his  body  strong  and  supple  is  the 
first  duty  of  man.  He  should  develop  and  com- 
pletely master  the  whole  muscular  system.  What 
I  admire  in  the  order  to  vhich  you  belong  is  that 
they  do  live  in  the  air;  that  they  excel  in  athletic 
sports ;  that  they  can  only  speak  one  language ; 
and  that  they  never  read.  TI, 's  is  not  a  complete 
education,  but  it  is  the  highest  education  since 
the  Greek." 

"What  you  say  I  feel  encouraging,"  said 
Lothair,  "  for  I  myself  live  very  much  in  the  air, 
and  am  fond  of  all  sports;  but  I  confess  I  am 
often  ashamed  of  being  so  poor  a  linguist,  and 
was  seriously  thinking  that  I  ought  to  read." 

"No  doubt  every  man  should  combine  an 
intellectual  with  a  physical  training,"  replied  Mr, 
Phoebus;  "but  the  popular  conception  of  the 
means  is  radically  wrong.  Youth  should  attend 
lectures  on  art  and  science  by  the  most  illustrious 
professors,  and  should  converse  together  afterward 
on  what  they  have  heard.  They  should  learn  to 
talk ;  it  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  extremely 
healthy.  They  should  have  music  always  at  their 
meals.  The  theater,  entirely  remodeled  and 
reformed,  and  under  a  minister  of  state,  should 
be  an  important  element  of  education.  I  should 
not  object  to  the  recitation  of  lyric  poetry.  That 
is  enough.  I  would  not  have  a  book  in  the  house, 
or  even  see  a  newspaper." 

"  These  are  Aryan  ])rinciples?  "  said  Lothair. 

"They  are,"  said  Mr.  Phoebus;  "and  of  such 
principles  I  believe  a  great  revival  is  at  hand. 
We  shall  both  live  to  see  another  Renaissance." 
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JOHN  BRIGHT. 

THE   QUAKER   STATESMAN. 

O  true  American  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  tiie  great  Englishman 
who,  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  and  the  power  of  his  name 
did  so  much  to  retain  for  us  the  sympathy  of  the  working-classes 
of  his  couatry  during  our  civil  war.  John  Bright  is  the  English 
statesman  vyho  more  than  any  other,  has  demonstrated  that  "in 
high  places  in  the  government,  personal  honor,  absolute  intetrritv 

.  "  H..'  "  .  2?^"  ''^"r'^°''  .^'^  '^^  ^^'^  '"^^^  °^  ^o"^"ct.     He  never  made 

a     dea      to  secure  office,  or  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  individual  sense  of 

had  full  faith  in  popular  feeling  as  opposed  to  the  aristocracy.  His  public  life 
was  devoted  to  temperance,  the  cause  of  peace,  the  removal  of  the  burdens 
imposed  by  the  corn-laws  upon  the  English  working-classes,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion and  protection  of  popular  rights. 

Born  in   1811    the  son  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer  of  Rochdale,  he  was  a 
member  of  the    Society   of  Friends,   and   consistendy  advocated    its   principles 
throughout  his  life      About  1839  he  formed  the  intiniate  friendship  of  Richard 
Lobden  and  joined  w  the  anti-corn-law  agitation,  whose  final  victory  was  due  to 
Brigh.  only  in  a  less  aegree  than  to  Cobden.     He  entered  Parliament  in  184^  and 
continued  a  member  for  nearly  forty  years.     He  had  naturally  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner and  a  bad  delivery,  but  his  ready  speech  and  terrible  earnestness  overcame  all 
obstacles  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  effective  orators  of  his  time      "  He  is 
endowed,"  said  a  London  paper  during  the  Reform  Bill  agitation  of  1866,  "with  a 
voice  that  can  discourse  most  eloquent  music,  and  with  a  speech  that  can  equally 
sound  the  depths  of  pathos  or  scale  the  heights  of  indignation,"  and  the   Times 
declared  that  "  no  orator  of  the  century  has  stirred  the  heart  of  the  country  in  so 
short  a  time,  or  so  effectually,  by  his  own  unaided  intellect."     The  compellino"  force 
of  his  sense  of  personal  honor  is  well  illustrated  in  his  lea-ing  the  Gladstone  Cabi- 
"tV"   '?.^'  °"  .^^'^?''"l ''^  ^^^  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
while  radically  differing  from  him,  has  declared  this  to  be  the  action  of  all  his  life 
most  deserving  of  honor. 

1  J  ^'*"  ?"^'''^  f"^  "°'  ^°^^^^  Gladstone  in  his  advocacy  of  home  rule  for  Ire- 
land, but  believed  that  policy  to  be  contrary  to  the  interests,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  Ireland  as  well.  He  died  in  tSSo  anH  n^.rhnr.o  r,o  mo—  ^i--n~  -,-1?-:--,-- 
could  be  pronounced  upon  his  life  and  labors  than 


say  of  them,  as  did  the  Z 
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don  spectator  of  his  speech  on  Ireland  in  1868,  that  it  "did  more  to  draw  the 
noblest  men  of  all  parties  nearer  to  each  other  than  long  years  of  discussion 
had  effected  before.  Higher  praise  could  no  man  have  than  that  he  was  an 
instrument  in  bringing  together  the  conflicting  opinions  of  his  countrymen  ;  helping 
right-minded  men  to  see  the  real  truth  which  so  often  lies  midway  between  the 
partial  views  of  shallower  thinkers.  This  is  the  praise  that  belongs  to  the  great 
Quaker  Statesman  of  England. 


FROM   THE   SPEECH   ON  THE   CORN-LAWS. 


T  MUST  not  be  supposed,  because  I  wish 
to  reprebent  the  interest  of  the  many,  that 
I  am  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  few. 
But  is  it  not  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  founda- 
tion of  the  most  magnificent  building  be  destroyed 
and  undermined,  the  whole  fabric  itself  is  in 
danger?  Is  it  not  certain,  also,  that  the  vast 
body  of  the  people  who  form  the  foundation  of 
the  social  fabric,  if  they  are  suffering,  if  they  are 
trampled  upon,  if  they  are  degraded,  if  they  are 
discontented,  if  "  their  hands  are  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hands  are  against  them," 
if  they  do  not  flourish  as  well,  reasonably  speaking, 
as  the  classes  who  are  above  them,  because  they 
are  richer  and  more  powerful, — then  are  those 
classes  as  much  in  danger  as  the  working-classes 
themselves  ? 

There  never  was  a  revolution  in  any  country 
which  destroyed  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
There  have  been  convulsions  of  a  most  dire  char- 
acter, which  have  overturned  old-fashioned  mon- 
archies and  have  hurled  thrones  and  scepters  to 
the  dust.  There  have  been  revolutions  which 
have  brought  down  most  powerful  aristocracies, 
and  swept  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  forever ; 
but  never  was  there  a  revolution  yet  which  de- 
stroyed the  people.  And  whatever  may  come  as 
the  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  of  this  we  may  rest  assured :  that  the 
common  people,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  coun- 
trymen, will  remain  and  survive  the  shock,  though 
it  may  be  that  the  Crown,  and  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  Church  may  be  leveled  with  the  dust,  aud  rise 
no  more.     In  seeking  to  represent  the  working-  ' 


classes,  and  in  standing  up  for  their  rights  and 
liberties,  I  hold  that  I  am  also  defending  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  middle  and  richer  classes  of 
society.  Doing  justice  to  one  class  can  not  inflict 
injustice  on  any  other  class,  and  "justice  and 
impartiality  to  all  "  is  what  we  all  have  a  right  to 
from  government.  And  we  have  a  right  to  clamor ; 
and  so  long  as  I  have  breath,  so  long  will  I  clamor 
against  the  oppression  which  I  see  to  exist,  and  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
• 

I  have  seen  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  afflic- 
tion such  as  I  did  not  expect  to  see  in  this  city. 
Ay  !  and  I  have  seen  those  little  children  who  at 
not  a  distant  day  will  be  the  men  and  women  of 
this  city  of  Durham  ;  I  have  seen  their  poor  little 
wan  faces  and  anxious  looks,  as  if  the  furrows  of 
old  age  were  coming  upon  them  before  they  have 
escaped  from  the  age  of  childhood.  I  have  seen 
all  this  in  this  city,  and  I  have  seen  far  more  in 
the  neighborhood  from  which  I  have  come.  You 
have  seen,  in  all  probability,  people  from  my 
neighborhood  walking  your  streets  and  begging 
for  that  bread  which  the  corn-laws  would  not 
allow  them  to  earn. 

"Bread-taxed  weaver,  all  can  see 
What  the  tax  hath  done  for  thee. 
And  thy  children,  vilely  led, 
Singing  hymns  for  shameful  bread, 
Till  the  stones  of  every  street 
Know  their  little  naked  feet." 

This  is  what  the  corn-law  does  for  the  weavei-s 
of  my  neighborhood,  and  lor  the  weavers  and 
artisans  of  yours. 
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FROM   THE  SPEECH   ON  INCENDIARISM   IN   IRELAND    (.844). 
HE  great  and  all-present  evil  of  the  rural 

districts  is 


this:    you   have    too    many 
l)cople   for   the  work  to  be  done.    And 
you,  the  landed  proprietors,  are  alone  responsible 
for  this  state  of  things;  and,  to  speak  honestly,  I 
believe  many  of  you  know  it.    I  have  been  charged 
with  saying  out-of-doors  that  this  House  is  a  club 
of  landowners  legislating  for  landowners.     If  I 
had  not  said  it,  the  public  must  long  ago  have 
found  out  that  fact.     My  honorable  friend,  the 
member  for  Stockport,  on  one  occasion  proposed 
that  before  you  passed  a  law  to   raise  the  price 
of  bread,  you  should  consider  how  far  you  had 
the  power  to   raise   the   rates   of  wages.      What 
do  you  say  to  that?     You  said  that  the  laborers 
did  not  understand  political  economy,   or  they 
would  not  apply   to   Parliament  to  raise  wages; 
that   Parliament    could   not    raise   wages.      And 
yet   the  very  next   thing  you  did  was  to  pass  a 
law  to  raise  the  price  of  produce  of  your  own  land, 
at  the  expense  of  the  very  class  whose  wages  you 
confessed  your  inability  to  increase. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  county  of  Suffolk? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  rents  are  as  high  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  probably  much 
higher?  But  the  return  for  the  farmer's  capital  is 
much  lower,  and  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is 
very  much  worse.  The  farmers  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  competition,  and  rents  are  thereby  raised 
from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  their  profits  down 
to  the  lowest  point,  and  the  laborers,  by  the  com- 
r-Htion  amongst  them,  are  reduced  to  the  point 
I  which  life  can  not  be  maintained.     Your 

tenants  and  laborers  are  being  devoured  by  this 
excessive  competition,  while  you,  their  magnani- 
mous landlords,  shelter  yourselv.^  from  all  com- 
petition by  the  corn-law  yourselves  have 
passed,  and  make  the  competition  of  all  other 
classes  serve  still  more  to  swell  your  rentals.  It 
was  for  this  object  the  corn-law  was  passed,  and 
yet  in  the  face  of  your  countrymen  you  dare  call 
it  a  law  for  the  protection  of  native  industry. 


and  frightening  poachers,  for  which  formerly  they 
had  to  pay  watchers.     Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?    I 
say,  then,  you  care  everything  for  the  rights-— and 
for  something  beyond  the  rights— of  your   own 
property,  but  you  are  oblivious  to  its  duties.    How 
many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  during  the  year  tq 
the  childish  infatuation  of  preserving  game  ?    The 
noble  lord,  the   member   for  North  Lancashire 
could  tell  of  a  gamekeeper  killed  in  an  affray  on 
his  father's  estate  in  that  county.     For  the  offense 
one  man  was  hanged,  and  four  men  are  now  on 
their  way  to  penal  colonies.     Six  families  are  thus 
deprived  of  husband  and  father,  that  this  wretched 
system  of  game-preserving  may  be  continued  in  a 
country  densely  peopled  as  this.     The  Marquis  of 
Normanby's  gamekeeper  has  been  murdered  also, 
and  the  poacher  who  shot  him  only  escaped  death 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Secretary.     At 
Godalming,   in   Surrey,  a  gamekeeper  has  been 
murdeVed;  and  at  Buckhill,  in  Buckinghamshire 
a  person  has  recently  been  killed  in  a  poaching 
affray.    This  insane  system  is  the  cause  of  a  fearful 
loss  of  life;  it  tends  to  the  ruin  of  your  tenantry, 
and  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  demoralization  of 
the  peasantry.     But  you  are  caring  for  the  rights 
of  property;  for  its  most  obvious  duties  you  have 
no  concern.     With  such  a  policy,  what  can  you 
expect   but   that  which   is    now  passing    before 
you? 

It  is  the  remark  of  a  beautiful  writer  that  "to 
have  known  nothing  but  misery  is  the  most  por- 
tentous condition  under  which  human  nature  can 
start  on  its  course. ' '     Has  your  agricultural  laborer 
ever  known  anything  but  misery  ?     He  is  born  in 
a  miserable  hovel,  which  in  mockery  is  termed  a 
house  or  a  home;  he  is  reared  in  penury;   he 
passes  a  life  of  hopeless  and  unrequited  toil,  and 
the  jail  or  the  union  house  is  before  him  as  the 
only  asylum  on  this  side  of  the  pauper's  grave.     Is 
this  the  result  of  your  protection  to  native  Indus- 
try?    Have  you  cared  for  the  laborer  till,  from  a 
home  of  comfort,  he  has  but  a  hovel  for  shelter, 
and  have  you  cherished  him  into  starvation  and 

Again,  a  rural  police  is  kept  up  by  the  gentry  ■  I  U  f  a    ''tZ  ")"'  l""  iT"''  P"'''^^'""  '"- 
ft,    .•^,,   -,  r      .,        .    ^     ^    ^  fe^^'^'^^M  " ''^  a  protection  of  native  idleness  at  the  exnens.- 

the  :armcr.  say  for  the  sole  use  of  watching  game  i  of  the  impoverishment  of  native  industry.     "^ 


WILLIAM    EWART   GLADSTONE. 

THE  "GRAND  OLD  MAN"  OF  ENGLISH  POI  ITICS 

upon  .„eoCT„d  cHa':iryT''o7Ho:eric1i.ir,:e'  t"^ 

honorsfand  wl4e  he  wt'So  fremart  b  e  ^^it'tetf  Ti,'"  '°°'  ""  "«''<=^' 
From  the  universitv  Mr  ClpHc:fr^nl         •  j^  °'  "'^  generation. 

after  leaving  college,  and  becamfa  member  of  Si   Robe  tll^'""''  ™"'<=''«'<=ly 
Under  Secretary  for  Colonial  Affairs  in  ,s,.      T.  '  •■*  K^crnment,  as 

llie  following  year,  he  retired  from   nffi,^„^t       ''"  ?°^<=™'"™t  b«ng  defeated 
formed  anotlier  governmen"?n  ,84,  '  '°  '""^  '"  ^S"'"  "-''^^^  Sir  Robert 

affair"^  HtVp^tTed't'R'Xn'pee'l  l^thr'  ^^■" ,-? '^"-'l-tee  of  commercial 

ptr^rbSi^s-di^tL-t^eii 

made  him  in  his  last  years  a  supVor^^^^^^^^ 

ively  astonished  the  wo^rM  In  eXcat  t  ^""^  '"'"  [or  Ireland,  have  success- 
treachery.  He  is  oneTih^^  few  e  ea'  Ln  wl?o  f ''"'k^  °^  inconstancy,  if  not  of 
the  progress  of  the  times  tachrnapTh.  •  ^'^^  ^^^"  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^^'"^ng.  with 
,        Mr!  Gladstone  SePr  Sin  sJrT?^  '°,  "^^"^  their  positions, 

lar  and  influential  that  ever  ruled  over    he  Endish  oeonTr  T  "^  '^'  T''  P^P"' 
years  he  was  at  the  head  nf  th^  j-u      f  ^"R'sli  people.     For  more  than  thirty 

and  the  contests  unLr  these  two  ma^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'"''''  '^^  ''^^  Conservatives^ 

ptTsorcrc-t  fU„  „--.  .         '"^^^  ^^?  masters  of  parliamentary  tarhVc!  were  son-fV- 
-..loi.tr^u  tij;;  niuac  important  and  PYritinn-  ;«  Vu     i  •  ..        'V  •^<:;i'::  ^omviiimcb 

blies.  ^  "^  excitmg  m  the  history  of  government  by  assem- 
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The  government  of  Ireland,  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the 
multitude  of  xiuestions  arising  out  of  the  complicated  colonial  and  foreign  relations 
of  England,  furnished  the  bones  of  contention  for  the  two  parties,  causing  the  two 
great  leaders  to  succeed  each  other  as  Prime  Minister  at  almost  regular  intervals, 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  now  retired  from  official  life,  but  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  has  not  abated,  and  upon  every  question  of  State  policy  which  involves  the 
national  honor  the  voice  of  the  old  man  is  still  heard,  speaking  with  no  uncertain 
sound,  arousing  the  consciences  of  his  countrymen  as  no  other  voice  can  do. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  principal  books  are:  "The  State,  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church,"  his  "  Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  "  Church  Principles  Considered  in  Their 
Results,"  "Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  "The  Gods  and  Men  of  the 
Heroic  Age,"  and  "  Homeric  Synchronisms."  Part  of  his  numerous  reviews  and 
contributions  to  periodicals  have  been  collected  in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title 
"Gleanings  of  Past  Years."  Gladstone's  fame,  however,  will  rest,  not  on  his 
theology  nor  his  scholarship,  but  upon  his  power  as  a  leader  of  men. 

He  is  considered  the  greatest  of  British  financiers,  and  as  an  orator  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  no  equal  except  John  Bright.  Of  his  speech  on  the 
Budget  of  i860,  the  London  Quarterly  Review  declares:  "We  find  ourselves  in 
the  enchanted  region  of  pure  Gladstonism — that  terrible  combination  of  relentless 
logic  and  dauntless  imagination.  We  soar  into  the  empyrean  of  finance.  Every- 
thing is  on  a  colossal  scale  of  grandeur — all-embracing  free  trade,  abysses  of  deficit, 
and  mountains  of  income  tax." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  home  at  Hawarden  Castle  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
tourists,  and  the  public  interest  in  his  life,  in  his  favorite  exercise  of  chopping  down 
trees  in  his  forest,  ;.  nd  in  everything  concerning  him  or  his  family,  extends  not 
only  throughout  England,  but  to  every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 


ANTICIPATIONS  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

From  "  Church  Principles  Considered  in  Their  Results." 


ND  here  I  close  this  interview  of  the  relig- 
ious position  of  the  Church  of  England 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
[1840]  :  of  course  not  venturing  to  assume  that 
these  pages  can  effect  in  any  degree  the  purpose 
with  which  they  are  written,  of  contributing  to 
her  security  and  peace ;  but  yet  full  of  the  most 
cheerful  anticipations  of  her  destiny,  and  without 
the  remotest  fear  either  of  schism  among  her  chil- 
dren, or  of  any  permanent  oppression  from  the 
State,  whatever  may  befall  the  State  herself  She 
has  endured  for  ten  years,  not  only  without  essen- 
tial injury,  but  with  a  decided  and  progressive 
growth  in  her  general  influence  as  well  as  in  her 


individual  vigor,  the  ordeal  of  public  discussion, 
and  the  brunt  of  many  hostile  attacks,  in  a  time 
of  great  agitation  and  disquietude,  and  of  im- 
mense political  changes.  There  was  a  period 
when  her  children  felt  no  serious  alarms  for  her 
safety  :  and  then  she  was  in  serious  peril.  Of 
late  their  apprehensions  have  been  violently  and 
constantly  excited  ;  but  her  dangers  have  dimin- 
ished :  so  poor  a  thing,  at  best,  is  human  solici- 
tude. Yes,  if  we  may  put  any  trust  in  the  signs 
that  are  within  her  and  upon  her — if  we  may  at 
all  rely  upon  the  results  of  the  patient  and  delib- 
erate thought  of  many  minds,  upon  the  consent- 
ing testimony  of  foes  and  friends — the  hand  ot  hei 


WILLIAM    EVVART   GLADSIONE. 


Lord  IS  over  hpr  for  good,  u>  make  her  more  and 
more  a  temple  of  His  spirit  and  an  organ  of  His 
will.  Surely  He  will  breathe  into  her  anew,  and 
more  and  more,  the  breath  of  life,  and  will  raise 
up  in  her  abundantly  power  in  the  midst  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  sense  of  power  in  the  midst  of  the 
sense  of  weakness— of  weakness  in  so  far  as  she 
is  an  earthen  vessel ;  of  power  inasmuch  as  He  is 
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a  heavenly  treasure  abiding  therein.  The  might 
that  none  can  withstand,  the  wisdom  that  none 
can  pierce,  the  love  that  none  can  fathom,  the 
revelation  of  truth  whose  light  faileth  not,  the 
promise  that  never  can  be  broken— those  are  the 
pillars  of  her  strength  whereon  she  rests,  .ve  may 
trust,  not  more  conspicuous  by  their  height  than 
secure  upon  their  deep  foundations. 


i        I 


BELIEVE  that  the  foregoing  passages  de- 
scribe fairly,  if  succinctly,  the  main 
propositions  of  "The  State  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  Church,"  so  far  as  the  book  bears 
upon  the  present  controversy.  They  bound  me 
hand  and  foot ;  they  hemmed  me  in  on  every  side. 
My  opinion  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
is  now  the  direct  opposite  of  what  it  was  then.  I 
then  thought  it  reconcilable  with  civil  and 
national  justice  ;  I  now  think  the  maintenance  of 
it  grossly  unjust.     I  then  thought  its  action  was 
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SOME  AFTERTHOUGHTS. 
From  "A  Chapter  of  Autobiography." 


favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  religion  which  it 
teaches;  I  now  believe  it  to  be  opposed  to  them. 



An  establishment  that  docs  its  work  in  much, 
and  has  the  hope  and  likelihood  of  doing  it  in 
more;  an  establishment  that  has  a  broad  and  liv- 
ing  way  open  to  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ; 
an  establishment  that  can  command  the  services 
of  the  present  by  the  recollections  and  traditions 
of  a  far-reaching  past;  an  establishment  able  to 
appeal  to  the  active  zeal  of  the  greater  portion  of 
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the  people  and  to  the  respect  ur  scruples  of  almost 
"the  whole;  whose  ciiiiilren  dwell  chiefly  on  her 
actual  living  work  and  service,  and  whose  adver- 
saries—if she  have  them— are  in  the  main  con- 
tent to  believe  tiiat  there  will  be  a  future  for  them 
and  their  opinion— such  an  establishment  should 
surely  be  maintained. 

But  an  establishment  that  neither  does  nor  has 
tlie  ho[)c  of  doinj;  work  cxcejjt  for  a  few— and 
those  few  the  portion  of  the  community  whose 
claim  to  public  aid  is  the  smallest  of  all ;  an  estab- 
lishment severed  from  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
an  impassable  gulf,  and  by  a  wall  of  brass;  an 


establishment  whose  good  offices,  could  she  offer 
them,  would  be  intercepted  by  a  long,  unbroken 
chain  of  painful  and  shameful  recollections;  a;i 
establishment  leaning  for  support  upon  the  extrane- 
ous  aid  of  a  State,  which  becomes  discredited  with 
the  i)eople  by  the  very  act  of  lending  it— such 
an  establishment  will  do  well  for  its  own  sake,  an<i 
for  the  sake  of  its  creed,  to  divest  itself  as  soon  as 
may  be  of  gauds  I'nd  trap|.ings,  and  to  commence 
a  new  career,  in  which,  renouncing  at  once  the 
credit  and  the  discredit  of  the  civil  sanction,  it 
shall  seek  its  strength  from  within,  and  put  a  fear- 
less  trust  in  the  message  that  it  bears. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  MACAULAY. 
From  "Gleanings  or  Past  Ykars." 
|]HE  truth  is  that  Macaulay   was   not   only 
accustomed,  like  many  more  of  us,  to  go 
out  hobby-riding,  but  from  the  ijurtentous 

vigor  of  the  animal  he  mounted  was  lial)le  more 

than  the  most  of  us  to  be  run  away  with.     His 

merit   is    that    he    could   keep   his  seat   in    the 

wildest  steeplechase;  but  as  the  object  in  view  is 

arbitrarily  chosen,  so  it  is  reached  by  cutting  up 

the   fields,  spoiling   the   crops,  and   spoiling   or 

breaking  down  the  fences  needful  to  secure  for 

labor  its  profit,  and  to  man  at  large  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     Such  is  the  over- 

])owering  glow  of  color,  such  is  the  fascination  of 

the  grouping  in  the  first  sketches  which  he  draws, 

that  when  he  has  grown  hot   upon  his  work  he 

seems  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  restraints  of  fact  and 

the  laws  of  moderation;  he  vents  the  strangest 

paradoxes,  sets  up  the  most  violent  caricatures, 
and  handles  the  false  weight  and  measure  as  effect- 
ively as  if  he  did  it  knowingly.  A  man  so  able 
>  and  so  upright  is  never  indeed  wholly  wrong.  He 
never  for  a  moment  consciously  jKirsues  anything 
but  the  truth.  But  truth  dei)ends,  above  all,  on 
proportion  and  relation.  Tiie  preterhuman  vivid- 
ness with  which  Macaulay  sees  his  object,  abso- 
lutely casts  a  shadow  upon  what  lies  around  ;  he 
loses  his  ])erspective ;  and  imagination,  impelled 
headh^ng  by  the  strong  consciousness  of  honesty 
in  purpose,  achieves  the  work  of  fraud.    All  thincrs 


for  him  stand  in  violent  contrast  to  one  another. 
For  the  shadows,  the  gradations,  the  middle  and 
transition  touches,  which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
human  life,  character,  and  action,  he  has  neither 
eye  nor  taste.  They  are  not  taken  account  of  in 
his  practice,  and  they  at  length  die  away  with  the 
ranges  of  his  vision. 

In  Macaulay  all  history  is  scenic ;  and  philos- 
oi>hy  he  scarcely  seems  to  touch,  except  on  the 
outer  side,  where  it  opens  into  action.     Not  only 
does  he  habitually  present  facts  in  forms  of  beauty, 
but  the  fashioning  of  the  form  predominates  over^ 
and   is   injurious  to,  the  absolute  and  balanced 
presentation   of    the  subject.      Macaulay   was  a 
master  in  execution,  rather  than  in  what  painting 
or   music   terms  expression.     He   did  not  fetch 
from  the  depths,  nor  soar  to  the  heights;  but  his 
l)ower  upon  the  surface  was  rare  and  marvelous, 
and  it  is  upon  the  surface  that  an  ordinary  life  is 
passed  and  that  its  imagery  is  found.     He  min- 
glod,  then,  like  Homer,  the  functions  of  the  poet 
and  the  chronicler:  but  what  Homer  did  was  due 
to  his  time;  what  Macaulay  did,  to  his  tempera- 
ment. 

The  "History"  of  Macaulay,  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  is  the  work  not  of  a  journeyman  but  of  a 
great  artist,  and  a  great  artist  who  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  it  all  his  powers.  Such  a  work,  once  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  can  hardly  die.     It  is  not  be 
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cause  it  has  been  translated  into  a  crowd  of  lan- 
guages, nor  because  it  has  been  sold  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  that  we  believe  it  will  live  ;  but  be- 
cause, however  open  it  may  be  to  criticism,  it  has 
in  it  the  character  of  a  true  and  very  high  work  of 
art. 

Whether  he  will  subsist  as  a  standard  and  su- 
preme authority  is  another  question.  Wherever 
and  whenever  read,  he  will  be  read  with  fascina- 
tion, with  delight,  with  wonder.  And  with  co])i- 
ous  instruction  too  j  but  also  with  copious  reserve, 


problems.  Yet  they  will  obtain,  from  his  marked 
and  telling  points  of  view,  great  aid  in  solving 
thorn.  We  sometimes  fancy  that  ere  long  there 
will  be  editions  of  his  works  in  which  his  readers 
may  be  saved  from  pittalls  by  brief,  respectful,  and 
judicious  commentary  ;  and  that  his  great  achieve, 
ments  may  be  at  once  cummemorated  and  cor- 
rected by  men  of  slower  pace,  of  drier  light,  and 
of  more  tranquil,  broad  set,  and  comprehensive 
judgment.  For  his  works  are  in  many  respects 
among  the  prodigies  of  literature;  in  some,  they 
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with  questioning  scrutiny,  with  liberty  to  reject, 
and  with  much  exercise  of  that  liberty.  The  con- 
temporary mind  may  in  rare  cases  be  taken  by 
storm;  but  posterity,  never.  The  tribunal  of  the 
present  is  accessible  to  influence ;  that  of  the 
future  is  incorrupt.  The  coming  generations  will 
not  give  Macaulay  up,  but  they  will  probably 
attach  much  less  value  than  we  have  done  to  his 
i/>se  dixit.  They  will  hardly  accept  from  him  his 
net  solutions  of  literary,  and  still  less  of  historic, 


have  never  been  surpassed.  As  lights  that  have 
shone  through  the  whole  universe  of  letters,  they 
have  made  their  title  to  a  place  in  the  solid  firma- 
ment of  fame.  But  the  tree  is  greater  and  better 
than  its  fruit ;  and  greater  and  better  yet  than  the 
works  themselves  are  the  lofty  aims  and  concep- 
tions, the  large  heart,  the  independent,  manful 
mind,  the  pure  and  noble  career,  which  in  this 
biography  have  disclosed  to  us  the  true  figure  of 
the  man  who  wrote  them. 
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JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

THE  IRISH  rATRIOT  ANlJ  MAN  OF  LETrF.RS. 

N  the  great  con^'ts  in  which  the  government  or  misgovernment 
of  Ireland  has  involved  every  recent  British  administration,  Justin 
McCarthy  has,  for  twenty  years,  taken  an  important  part.  He 
had  been  the  champion  of  his  country  long  before  he  entered  Par- 
liament, and  as  an  editor,  and  in  lectures  and  speeches  both  In  th<; 
United  Kingdom  and  in  America,  he  had  distinguished  himsdf  not 
only  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  but  by  the  iutelhgencc 

force,  and,  what  was  too  rare  among  the  Irish  leaders,  the  good  iud'>-i,i.'nt  whicli 

he  displayed. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  1830,  the  young  McCarthy  early  entered  journal- 
ism m  his  native  place,  but  afterward  went  to  Liverpool,  and  in  i860  was  attached 
as  parhaiiK  itary  reporter  to  the  staff  of  the  London  Morning  Star,  of  which,  from 
1864  to  1866,  he  was  editor.     He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  America,  and,  return- 
ing to  his  own  country,  was,  in  1879,  returned  to  Parliameit  from  the  Irish  county 
of  Longford.     He  became  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnel!, 
and  after  the  decline  from  power  and  the  death  of  that  great  leader,  he  occupied  a 
sort  of  middle  position  between  the  two  hostile  factions  into  which  the  Irish  party 
separated,  and  probably  did  as  much  as  any  one  man  to  bring  them  together. 
McCarthy   has    written    a    number  of  novels,  among  which  are    "Paul    Mesie'' 
''My  Enemy's  Daughter-."  "  Lady  Judith."  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  "Miss  Misan- 
thrope," "  The   Comet  of  a  Season,"  and  "Camiola."     He  has  also  published  a 
large  number  of  essays  on  political  and  literary  subjects,  one  volume  of  which  bears 
the  title,  "Con  Amore."     It  is  in  his  historical  writings,  however,  that  he  chiefly 
excels.     A  number  of  these  essays  are  included  in  the  volume  called  "The  Epoch 
of  Reform,"  and  he  has  published  a  "  History  of  Ireland,"  but  the  work  upon 
whxh  his  fame  seems  likely  chiefly  to  rest  is  his  "History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the    \ccession  of  Queen  Victoria,"  which  has  recendy  been  brought  down'  from 
1880  to  the  present  time.     This  is  a  most  admirable  account  of  the  longest  reign  in 
English   history,  and    excels  in   the   lively  pictures  \':.  preseiits  of  the  marvelous 
progress  which  the  great  British    empire  has  made  vri  -   the  mo  -    .vonderful 
s'xty  years  of  modern  times.     There  is  probably  no  othe.   book  which  tells  the 
story  so  completely  or  so  well,  or  which  better  deserves  the  wide  circle  of  readers 
It  has  had.     He  published  his  "Life  of  Gladstone,"  in  1807, 
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THE  WITHDRAW AF.    FROM  C'AnUL. 
From  "A  IIiskirv  ok  Our  Own  Timks." 
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I'HK  withdrawal  from  Cabul  began.     It  was 
ll>e  heart  u(  a  chrI  winter.     The  Kngiisli 
had  to  itiaVc  their  way  through  the    >  'ul 
pass  of  Koord   Cal  This  stupendous   •  «'' 

runs  for  some  five  in  les  between  mountain  langes 
)  narrow,  lofty,  ai  1  grim,  thai  in  the  winter 
sexson  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  hardly  pit-rce  its 
darkness  even  at  tl  ■  noontide.  Hown  the  center 
dashed  a  precipitous  mountain  torrent,  so  fiercely 
that  the  stern  frost  of  that  terrible  time  could  not 
stay  its  course.  Tlie  snow  I  .y  in  mas.ses  on  the 
ground,  the  rocks  ami  stones  that  raised  their 
heads  above  the  snow  in  the  way  of  the  unfor- 
tunate travelers  were  slippery  with  frost.  Soon 
the  white  snow  began  to  be  stained  and  si)lashed 
with  blood.  Fearful  as  this  Koord  Cabul  Pass 
was,  it  was  only  a  degree  worse  than  the  road 
which  for  two  whole  days  the  English  had  to 
traverse  to  reach  it.  The  army  which  set  out 
from  Cabul  numbered  more  than  four  thousand 
fighting  men,  of  whom  Europeans  formed  but  a 
small  proportion  ;  and  some  twelve  thousand 
camp-followers  of  all  kinds.  There  were  also 
many  women  and  children.  .... 

T1.2  winter  journey  would  have  been  cruel  and 
dangerous  enough  in  time  of  peace;  but  this 
journey  had  to  be  accomplished  in  the  midst  of 
something  far  worse  than  common  war.  At  every 
step  of  the  road,  every  opening  of  the  rocks,  the 
unhappy  crowd  of  confused  and  heterogeneous 
fugitives  were  beset  by  bands  of  savage  fanatics, 
who  with  their  long  guns  and  long  knives  were 
murdering  all  they  could  reach.  It  was  all  the 
way  a  confused  constant  battle  against  a  guerilla 
enemy  of  the  most  furious  and  merciless  temper, 
who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ground,  and 
could  rush  forward  and  retire  exactly  as  suited 
their  tactics.  The  English  soldiers,  weary,  weak, 
and  crippled  by  frost,  could  make  but  a  poor 
fight  against  the  savage  Afghans.  "  It  was  no 
longer,"  says  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye,  "a  retreating 
army;  it  was  a  rabble  in  chaotic  fight."  Men, 
women,  and  children ;  horses,  ponies,  camels;  the 
wounded,  the  dying,  the  dead ;  all  crowded  to- 
gether in  almost  inexlrjcabie  confusion  among  the 


snow  and  amid  tlie  relentless  enemies.  "The 
massacre,"  to  (juote  again  Irom  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye, 
"wasfearfiil  in  this  Koord  Cabul  I'ass.  Three 
thousand  men  arc  said  to  have  fallen  undei  thr 
fire  of  the  enemy,  "t  to  have  dropped  down  jiara- 
lyzed  and  exhausltd  to  be  slaughtered  by  the 
Afghan  kni'es.  An<l  amidnt  these  fearfiil  scenes 
of  carnage,  through  a  shower  of  matchlock  balls, 
rode  English  ladies  on  horseback  or  in  camel 
panniers,  sometimes  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep 
iJieir  children  beneath  their  eyes,  and  losing  them 
in  the  C'ufusion  and  bewild'rnieut  of  the  deso- 
lating march." 

Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  our  inops  ha<i  been 
induced  to  capitulate  ?  Was  this  ih  safe-conduct 
which  the  Afghan  chiefs  had  promi^  d  in  return 
for  their  accepting  the  ignorniniouH  mditions 
imposed  on  them?  Some  of  ih-  liiets  did  e.xert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  proti  the  un*"  irtunate 
English.  It  is  not  cert,  n  what  'le  real  -.vish  of 
Akbar  Khan  may  have  been  He  prutest  d  that 
h  had  no  power  to  restrain  the  hordes  of  fai.itical 
G'lzyes,  whose  own  immediate  rhi'  -*  had  not 
authority  enough  to  keep  them  fr  uiurdering 
the   English  whenever  they  got  a  ice.     The 

fore  of  some  few  hundred  horsemen  ^  om  Akbar 
Kha  '.  had  with  him  was  utterly  in<  ipable,  he 
decla  ed,  of  maintaining  order  amonj:  'i  a  mass 
of  inl  -riated  and  lawless  savages.  ir  Khan 

consta  illy  appeared  on  the  scene  .  ug  this 
journey  of  terror.  At  every  opening  reak  of 
the  lon^  straggling  flight  ^<;  and  his  litt.c  ?and  of 
followei  ;  showed  themselves  on  the  horiz  >n  :  try- 
ing still  10  protect  the  English  from  utter  rnin,  as 
he  declared  ;  come  to  gloat  over  their  miser  and 
to  see  tb  t  it  was  surely  accomplished,  some  <  he 
unhappy  Inglish  were  ready  to  believe.  Yet  his 
presence  *as  something  that  seemed  to  give  a 
hope  of  pr  tection. 

Akbar  }  lan  at  length  startled  the  English  by 
a  proposal  nat  the  women  and  children  who  were 
with  the  ;  my  should  be  handed  over  to  his 
custody,  to  be  conveyed  by  him  in  safety  to 
Peshawur.  There  was  nothing  better  to  be  done. 
The  only  luodification   of  his  request,  or  coiji- 
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mand,  that  could  be  obtained,  was  that  the  hus- 
bands of  the  married  ladies  sliould  accompany 
their  wives.  With  this  agreement  the  women 
and  children  were  handed  over  to  the  care  of  this 
dreaded  enemy,  and  Lady  Macnaghten  had  to 
undergo  the  agony  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  man  whose  own  hand  had  killed  her  husband. 
Akbar  Khan  was  kindly  in  his  language,  and  de- 
clared to  the  unhapijy  widow  thaC  he  would  give 
his  right  arm  to  undo,  if  it  were  possible,  the  deed 
that  he  had  done. 

The  women  and  children,  and  the  married  men 
whose  wives  were  among  this  party,  were  taken 
from  the  unfortunate  army  and  i)iaced  under  the 
care  of  Akbar  Khan.    As  events  turned  out,  it  was 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.     Not  one  of 
these   women    and    children    could    have    lived 
through  the  horrors  of  the  journey  which  lay  be- 
fore the  remnant  of  what  had  once  been  a  British 
force.     The  march  was  resumed  ;  new  horrors  set 
in;  new  heai)S  of  corpses  stained  the  snow;  and 
then  Akbar  Khan  presented  himself,  with  a  fresh 
proposition.     In  the  treaty  made  at  Cabul  between 
the  English  authorities  and  the   Afghan   chiefs 
there  was  an  article  which  stipulated  that  "  the 
English  force  at  Jellalabad  shall  march  for  Pesha- 
wur  before  the  Cabul  army  arrives,  and  shall  not 
delay  on  the  road."     Akbar  Khan  was  especially 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  little  army  at  Jellalabad 
at  the  near  end  of  the  Kyber  Pass.     He  desired 
above  all  things  that  it  should  be  on  the  march 
home  to  India;  either  that  it  might  be  out  of  his 
way,  or  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  destroying 
it  on  its  way.     It  was  in  great  measure  as  a  secur- 
ity for  its  moving  that  he  desired  to  have  the 
women   and  children  under  his  care.     It   is  not 
likely  that  he  meant  any  harm  to  the  women  and 
children  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  father 
and  many  of  the  women  of  his  family  were  under 
the  control  of  the  British  Government  as  prison- 
ers in  Hindostan.     But  he  fancied  that  if  he  had 
the  English  women  in  his  hands  the  army  at  Jella- 
labad could  not  refuse  to  obey  the  conditions  set 
down  in  the  article  of  the  treaty.     Now  that  he  had 


the  women  in  his  power,  however,  he  demanded 
other    guarantees,    with     openly    acknowledged 
purpose  of  keeping  these  latter  until   Jellalabad 
should  have  been  evacuated.     He  demanded  that 
General  Elphenstone,  the   commander,  with  his 
second  in  command,  and  also  one  other  officer, 
should  hand  themselves  over  to  him  as  hostages. 
He  promised  if  this  were  done  to  exert  himself 
more  than  before  to  restrain  the  fanatical  tribes, 
and  also  to  provide  the  army  in  the  Koord  Cabul 
Pass  with  provisions.     There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit ;  and  the  English  general  himself 
became,  with  the  women  and  children,  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexorable  enemy. 

Then  the  march  of  the  army,  without  a  general, 
went  on  again.     Soon  it  became  the  story  of  a 
general  without  an  army  ;  before  long  there  was 
neither  general  nor  army.     It  is  idle  to  lengthen 
a  tale  of  mere  horrors.     The  struggling  remnant 
of  an  army  entered  the  Jugdulluk  Pass,  a  dark, 
iiteep,   narrow,   ascending    path   between   crags. 
The  miserable  toilers  found  that  the  fanatical  im- 
placable tribes  had  barricaded  the  pass.     All  was 
over.     The  army  of  Cabul  was  finally  extinguished 
in  that  barricaded  pass.     It  was  a  trap  ;  the  Brit- 
ish were  taken  in  it.     A  few  mere  fugitives  es^ 
caped  from  the  scene  of  actual  slaughter,  and  were 
on  the  road  to  Jellalabad,  where  Sale  and  his  little 
army  were  holding  their  own.     When  they  were 
within  sixteen  miles  of  Jellalabad  the  number  was 
reduced  to  six.     Of  these  six,  five  were  killed  by 
straggling  marauders  on  the  way.     One  man  alone 
reached  Jellalabad  to  tell  the  talc.     Literally  one 
man.   Dr.   Brydon,  came  to  Jellalabad  out  of  a 
moving  host  which  had  numbered  in  all  some  six- 
teen thousand  when  it  set  out  on  its  march.     The 
curious  eye  will  search  through  history  or  fiction 
in  vain  for  any  picture  more  thrilling  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  awful  catastrophe  than  that  of  this 
solitary  survivor,  faint  and  reeling  on  his  jaded 
horse,  as  he  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Jellala- 
bad, to  bear  the  tidings  of  our  Thermopylae  of 
pain  and  shame. 
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THE   POET    OF   NATURE. 

T  is  said  tliat  "o;enius  always  manifests  itself  before  its  possessor 
reaches  manhood."  Perhaps  in  no  ease  is  this  more  true  than  in 
that  ot  the  poet,  and  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  no  exception  to 
the  creneral  rule.  The  poetical  fancy  was  early  displayed  in  him. 
tie  began  to  write  verses  at  nine,  and  at  ten  composed  a  little 
poem  to  be  spoken  at  a  public  school,  which  was  published  in  a 
newg)a]ier.     At  fourteen  a  collection  of  his  poems  ynm  published  in  12  mo.  form 

fti.  V  1  "f  ^  v^?"-,  .  ^^""^"S®  *°  '^y  ^^'^  ^o"Se«t  one  of  tiiese,  entitled 
1  he  Embargo  was  political  m  its  character  setting  forth  his  reflections  on  the 
Anti-Jefiersonian  Federalism  prevalent  in  New  England  at  that  time.  But  it 
is  said  that  never  after  that  effort  did  the  poet  employ  his  muse  upon  the  politics 
of  the  day,  though  the  general  topics  of  liberty  and  independence  have  given  occa- 
sion  to  some  of  his  finest  efforts.  Bryant  was  a  great  lover  of  naturl.  In  the 
Juvenile  Collection  above  referred  to  were  published  an  "Ode  to  Connecticut 
River  and  also  the  lines  entitled  "Drought"  which  show  the  characteristic  ob- 
servation  as  well  as  the  style  in  which  his  youthful  muse  found  expression.  It 
was  written  July  1807,  when  the  author  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  will  be  found 
among  the  succeeding  selections. 

"  Thanatopsis,"  one  of  his  most  popular  poems,  (though  he  himself  marked  it 
low)  was  wntten  when  the  poet  was  but  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  a-e.  This 
production  is  called  the  beginning  of  American  poetry. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  Co  Mass 
November  8rd  784.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and'a  man^of  literal;  cuture 
who  encouraged  his  son's  early  ability,  nnd  taught  him  the  value  of  correctness  and 
compression,  and  enabled  him  to  distinguish  between  true  poetic  enthusiasm  and  the 
bombast  into  which  young  poets  are  apt  to  fall.  The  feeling  and  reverence  with 
which  Bryant  cherished  the  memory  of  his  father  whose  life  was 

"  Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day," 

is  touchingly  alluded  to  in  several  of  his  poems  and  directly  spoken  of  with  pathetic 
eloquence  in  the  "  Hymn  to  Death"  written  in  1825:  f      ^^^ 

Alas  1  I  iitlle  thought  that  the  stem  power 
Whose  fearful  praise  I  sung,  would  try  me  thus 
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^^^  WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 

Before  the  Htrain  was  ended.     It  must  cease- - 

For  he  is  in  his  grave  who  taught  my  youth 

The  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life 

Offered  me  to  the  Muses.     Oh,  cut  off 

Untimely  !  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength, 

Kipcned  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search 

And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  le.s.sons,  taught 

Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 

To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days. 

And,  last,  thy  life.     And,  therefore,  when  the  earth 

Received  thee,  tears  were  in  unyielding  eyes, 

And  on  hard  cheeks,  and  they  who  deemed  thy  skill 

Delayed  their  death-hour,  shuddered  and  turned  jialc 

When  thou  wert  gone.     This  faltering  verse,  which  turn 

Shalt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook,  is  all  I  have 

To  offer  at  thy  grave— this— and  the  hope 

To  copy  thy  example. 

« 

Bryant  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  but  left  with  an  honorable  discharge 
be  ore  graduation  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  which  he  i^racticed  one  year  at  l^lain- 
field  and  nine  years  at  Great  Barrington,  but  in  1825  he  abandoned  law  for  litera- 
mre,  and  removed  to  New  York  wherein  1826  he  began  to  edit  the  "Evening 
Fost  which  position  he  continued  to  occupy  from  that  time  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  the  "  Evening  Post"  were  almost  as  conspicuous 
and  permanent  features  of  the  city  as  the  Battery  and  Trinity  Church. 

In  1821  Mr.  Bryant  married  Frances  Fairchild,  the  loveliness  of  whose  charac- 
ter is  hinted  in  some  of  his  sweetest  productions.     The  one  beginning 

"  0  fairest  of  the  rural  maids," 

was  written  some  years  before  their  marriage;  and  "The  Future  Eife,"  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  pathetic  of  his  poems,  is  addressed  to  her : 

"  In  meadows  fanned  by  Heaven's  life-breathing  wind, 
In  the  resplendence  of  that  glorious  sphere 
And  larger  movements  of  the  unfettered  mind, 
Wilt  thou  forget  the  love  that  joined  us  hcie  ? 

"  Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there, — 

That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given? 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 
And  wilt  thou  never  utter  it  in  heaven  ? 

Among  his  best-known  poems  are  "A  Forest  Hymn,"  "The  Death  of  the 
Flowers,"  "  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  and  "  The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree."  One 
of  ^e  greatest  of  his  works,^ though  not  among  the  most  popular,  is  his  translation 
o.   Homer,  Wiiicli  ue  completed  when  seventy -seven  years  of  age. 

Bryant  had  a  marvellous  memory.     His  familiarity  with  the  English  poets  was 
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guch  tliat  when  at  sea,  where  he  was  always  too  ill  to  road  much,  he  would  beguile 
tlie  time  by  reciting  page  after  page  from  favorite  authors.  However  long  tlie 
voyage,  he  never  exhausted  his  resources.      "  I  once  proposed,"  says  a  friend,  "  to 


send  for  a  copy  of  a  magazine  in  which  a  nevr  poem  of  his  was  announced  to  aj)pear. 
'You  need  not  send  for  it,'  said  he,  'I  can  give  it  to  you.'  'Then  you  have  a  coi)y 
with  you?'  said  I.  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  but  1  can  recall  it,'  and  thereupon  proceeded 
immediately  to  write  it  out.  I  congratulated  him  upon  having  such  a  faitbfid 
memory.  '  If  allowed  a  little  time,'  he  replied,  '  I  could  recall  every  line  of  poetry 
I  have  ever  written.'  " 

His  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  his  earnest  desire  always  to  avoid  the 
giving  of  unnecessary  pain,  were  very  marked.  "Soon  after  I  began  to  do  the 
duties  of  literary  editor,"  writes  an  associate,  "Mr.  Bryant,  who  was  reading  a 
review  of  a  little  book  of  wretchedly  halting  verse,  said  to  me :  'I  wish  you  would 
deal  very  gently  with  poets,  especially  the  weaker  ones.' " 

Bryant  was  a  man  of  very  striking  appearance,  especially  in  age.  "  It  is  a  fine 
sight,"  says  one  writer,  "  to  see  a  man  full  of  years,  clear  in  mind,  sober  in  judg- 
ment, refined  in  taste,  and  handsome  in  person I  remember  once  to  have 

been  at  a  lecture  where  Mr.  Bryant  sat  several  seats  in  front  of  me,  and  his  finely- 
sized  head  was  especially  noticeable  ....  The  observer  of  Bryant's  capacious 
skull  and  most  refined  expression  of  face  cannot  fail  to  read  therein  the  history  of 
a  noble  manhood." 

The  grand  old  veteran  of  verse  died  in  New  York  in  1878  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  universally  known  and  honored.  He  was  in  his  sixth  year  when  George 
Washington  died,  and  lived  under  the  administration  of  twenty  presidents  and  had 
seen  his  own  writings  in  print  for  seventy  years.  During  this  long  life — though  editor 
for  fifty  years  of  a  political  daily  paper,  and  continually  before  the  public — he  had 
kept  his  reputation  unspotted  from  the  world,  as  if  he  had,  throughout  the  decades, 
continually  before  his  mind  the  admonition  of  the  closing  lines  of  "  Thanatopsis" 
written  by  himself  seventy  years  before. 
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WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 


THANATOPSIS.* 


The  followinp  production  is  called  the  beginning  of  American  poetry. 

Tliiit  a  young  man  not  yet  19  sliould  have  produced  a  poem  so  lofty  in  conception,  so  full  of  cliaste  lan- 
guage and  delicate  and  striliing  imagery,  and,  above  all,  so  pervaded  by  a  noble  and  clieerful  religious 
philosophy,  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarljable  examples  of  early  maturity  in  literary 
history. 


|0  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with   her  visible  forms,  she 

speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  siladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquen-je  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  dariicr  musiii  h  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  chee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  water,s,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice. — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourish'd  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone, — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills 
Rock-ribb'd  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods, — rivers  that  move 


vales 


In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and,  jiour'd  round  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  licaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  traverse  Harca's  desert  sands. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  its  own  dashings, — yet — the  dead  are  there, 

An(^  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep, — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  tnou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 

In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 

Take  tiote  of  thy  departure  ?     All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 

His  favorite  j^'  .ntom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man — 

Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gather'd  to  thy  side, 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustain'd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


WAITING  BY  THE  GATE. 


ESIDES  the  massive  gateway  built  up  in 
years  gone  hy, 
Upon   whose  top  the  clouds   in   eternal 
shadow  lie, 


While  streams  the  evening  sunshine  on   the  quiet 

wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  until  the  hinges  turn  for 


me. 


*  The  following  copyrighted  selections  from  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  are  inserted  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the  pub- 
uliers  of  his  works. 
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Tho  troe  tops  faintly  rustle  beneath  the  breeze's  flight, 
A  soft  soothing  sound,  yet  it  whispers  of  the  night ; 
I  hear  the  woodthrush  i)ii)ing  one  mellow  descant 

more, 
And  scent  the  flowers  that  blow  when  the  heat  of 
day  is  o'er. 

Behold  the  portals  open  and  o'er  the  threshold,  now. 
There  steps  a  wearied  one  with  pale  and  furrowed 

brow; 
His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  alloted  task  is  wrought ; 
He  passes  to  his  rest  from  a  place  that  needs  him^not! 

In  sadness,  then,  I  ponder  how  quickly  fleets  the 

hour 
Of  human  strength  and  action,  man's  courage  and 

his  power. 
I  muse  while  still  the  woodthrush  sings  down  the 

golden  day. 
And  as  I  look  and  listen  the  sadness  wears  away. 

Again  the  hinges  turn,  and  a  j'outh,  departing  throws 
A  look  of  longing  backward,  and  sorrowfully  goes ; 
A  blooming  maid,  unbinding  the  roses  from  her  hair, 
Moves  wonderfully  away  from  amid  the  young  and 
fair. 

Oh,  glory  of  our  race  that  so  suddenly  decays ! 

Oh,  crimson  flush  of  morning,  that  darkens  as  we 

gaze ! 
Oh,  breath  of  summer  blossoms  that  on  the  restless  air 
Scatters  a  moment's  sweetness  and  flies  we  know  not 

where. 

I  grieve  for  life's  bright  promise,  just  shown  and 
then  withdrawn ; 


But  still  the  sun  shines  round  me  ;  the  evening  birds 

sing  on ; 
And  I  again  am  soothed,  and  beside  the  ancient  gate, 
In   thb  soft  evening  sunlight,  I  calmly  stand  and 
wait. 

Once  more  the  gates  are  opened,  an  infant  group  go 

out. 
The  sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled  the 

sprightly  shout. 
Oh,  frail,  frail  tree  of  life,  that  upon  the  greensward 

strews 
Its  fair  young  buds  unopened,  with  every  wind  that 

blows ! 

So  from  every  region,  so  enter  side  by  side. 

The  strong  and  faint  of  spirit,  the  meek  and  men  of 

pride, 
Steps  of  earth's  greatest,  mightiest,  between  those 

pillars  gray. 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  that  mark  the  dust  away. 

And  some  approach  the  threshold  whose  looks  are 
blank  with  fear. 

And  some  whoso  temjiles  brighten  with  joy  are  draw- 
ing near. 

As  if  they  saw  dear  faces,  and  caught  the  gracious 
eye 

Of  Him,  the  Sinless  Teacher,  who  came  for  us  to  die. 

I  mark  the  joy,  the  terrors ;  yet  these,  within  my 

heart, 
Can  neither  wake   the  dread   nor   the  longing  to 

depart ; 
And,  in  the  sunshine  streaming  of  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  until  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 


«  BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN.' 


DEEM  not  they  are  blest  alone 

Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tenor  keep ; 

The  Power  who  pities  man  has  shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears ; 

And  weaiy  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 

There  is  a  day  of  sunny  rest 

For  fivp.ry  dark  and  Iroubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guest, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 


And  thou,  who,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier, 
Sheddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, — 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart, 
And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

i?or  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day. 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear, 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 
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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FKKKUOM. 


ERE  are  old  trees,  tall   oaks,   and  gnarled 
pines, 
That  Btreum  with  gray-green  mosses ;  hero 

the  ground 

Waa  never  touch'd  by  spade,  and  flowers 
spring  up 
Unsown,  and  die  ungather'd.     It  is  sweet 
To  linger  here,  among  the  flitting  birds 
And  leaping  8(|uirrels,  wandering  brooks  and  winds 
That  shake  the  leaves,  and  scatter  as  they  pass 
A  I'nigrant'e  I'rom  the  cedars  thickly  oet 
With  pale  blue  berries.      In  these  peaceful  shades — 
Peaceful,  unpruned,  immeasurably  old — 
My  thoughts  go  up  the  long  dim  jjath  of  yea.j, 
Back  to  the  earliest  days  of  Liberty. 

O  FiiEEDO.M  !  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs. 
And  wavy  tresses  gunhing  I'roui  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crown'd  his  slave, 
When  ho  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bea.Jed  man, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth,  art,  thou :  one  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword  ;  thy  brow. 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarr'd 
With  tokens  of  old  wars;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are  strong   and  struggling.      Power  at   thee  has 

launch'd 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  Heaven. 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers,  by  a  thousand  fires, 
Have  forged  thy  chain ;  yet  while  he  deems  thee 

bound,   . 
The  links  are  shiver'd,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward  ;  terribly  thou  springest  forth, 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  burning  pile, 
And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 
Thy  birth-right  was  not  given  by  human  hands : 


Thou  wert  twin-born  with  man.     In  pleasant  field* 

While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  hiui, 

To  tend  the  quiet  flock  and  watch  the  stars, 

And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 

Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood. 

Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf, 

Ilis  only  foes :  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 

The  earliest  furrows  i>n  the  mountain  side, 

Soft  with  the  Deluge.     Tyranny  himself, 

The  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look. 

Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obey'd. 

Is  later  born  than  thou  ;   a!id  as  he  meets 

The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye, 

The  usurjjor  trembles  in  his  fastne.s.sc8. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
Rut  ho  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  ago; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler ;  ho  shall  weave  his  snares, 
And  sjiring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  clap 
His  wither'd  hands,  and  fmni  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  i'all  upon  thoe.     He  .shall  setul 
Quaint  maskers,  forms  of  iair  nnd  gallant  mien. 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  gracefid  words 
To  charm  thy  eai  ;  v.hile  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth. 
Twine  round  thei.   threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on 

thread, 
That  grow  to  fetters;  or  liind  down  thy  arms 
With  chains  concv-al'd  in  chajilets.     Oh  !  not  yet 
Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  sword,  nor  yet,  O  Freedom !  close  thy  lida 
In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  nn  st  watch  and  combat,  till  the  day 
Of  the  new  Fli-th  and  Heaven.     Rut  wouldst  thou  rest 
Awhile  from  tumult  and  the  frauds  of  mon, 
These  old  and  friendly  solitudes  invite 
Ihj  visit.     They,  while  yet  the  forest  trees 
Were  young  upon  the  unviolated  earth. 
And  yet  the  moss-stains  on  the  rock  were  new, 
Reheld  thy  glorious  childhood,  and  rejoiced. 


TO  A  WATERFOWL. 


HITHER,  'midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps 

of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou 
pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 


Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  limn'd  upon  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

fifi^k'st  thou  the  T^lashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 


Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathle.ss  coast,— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd, 
At  that  f\ir  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  amons  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  shelter'd  nest. 
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Thoti  rt  Rone ;  tho  abyss  of  heaven 
Ifath  Hvvall..w  d  uj,  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  h,.r  ,  Hunk  the  le.sson  thou  hu«t  t^ven! 

And  Hhall  not  soon  depart. 
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'Ttain  flight, 


EIlRrLY  «winj,nnK  on  brier  and  weed 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  danu, 
Uver  the  mouiitaiii-sido  or  mead 

Uohort  of  Li,H.,ln  is  telling  hL  name; 
iiob-o  -link,  bob-o'-link, 
Hpink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  c/est, 
■Hear  him  call  m  his  merry  note  • 
Bob-o'-link,  bobo'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
•bure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings 
Pa.^ing  at  h.mio  a  patient  life  ^  ' 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings, 
Bob-o'-hnk.  bob-o'-link,  °  ' 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  fear 
Ihieves  and  robbers,  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she, 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note, 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 
Bob-o  -link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves'if  you  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


IlOBKllT  OF  LLVCOLN. 


Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  (.f  hay, 

I'l.-cked  with  purple,  aj.retty  sight 
Ihero  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Kobert  is  .singing  with  all  his'miL'hf 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  nevtT  goes  out. 
Keeping  h..uso  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wido  mouths  are  opi-n  for  food; 
lu)bert  ot  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well 
Gathering  seed  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o  -hnk,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  bo 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  cbe6,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  lenrrth  is  made 

Sober  with  w„rk  and  silent  with  care: 
U»  IS  his  holiday  garment  laid, 

ilalf-forgotten  that  merry  air, 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 

Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wane.s;  the  children  are  grown; 
tyxn  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 

nA"7^'""''"''  ''  '•""Hlrum  crone; 
UJt  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 

Bob-o  -hnk,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

RoC/7r  f^'  that  merry  old  strain, 
Kobert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


tUNGED  amid  the  limpid  watere, 
^      Ur  the  cooling  shade  beneath, 

a^i     Let  me  fly  the  scorchinir  sunbeams, 
And  the  southwind's  sickly  breath  I 


DROUGHT. 


Sirius  bums  the  parching  meadows, 

Dnes  the  foliage  of  the  forest. 
And  evaporates  the  rill. 
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Scarce  is  (lepn  tho  lonely  flowerut, 
Save  uuiid  tlio  embowering  wood ; 
O'or  the  prospect  dim  and  dreary, 
Drought  presides  in  aullen  luood  I 

Murky  vanourH  hun-,'  in  ether, 
Wrap  iu  gloom,  the  Ay  Nerene ; 


ilence 


Nature  pantH  (iHtreHHful— Kilenc 
llcigna  o'er  all  the  sultry  scene. 

Then  umid  the  limpid  waters, 
Or  beneath  the  cooling;  shade, 
Let  me  shun  the  scorching  siinbeamB 
And  the  sickly  breeze  evade. 


THK  I'AST. 

No  poet,  perliap.s,  in  the  worhl  is  so  exquisite  in  rliytlim.  or  clusaicallv  mirn  im.i  „n^„,«.„       i 
apnropriate  in  dietion,  pl.rase  or  metaphor  as  Hryant.  cussicaiiy  pure  und  accurate  ...  language,  to 

He  dips  lii.M  pen  in  words  us  an  insijirud  painter  his  neneil  in  rnlora      Ti,..  f„n«™,i.  i       ,, 

of  his.  .ieep  vein  in  his  chosen  serious  the n  0^    ffiog  is^^^^^^^ 
meluncholy  in  his  treatment  is  always  pleasing:  prL-tndnemly  his  endowment  but  the  tinge  of 


jlIOU  unrelenting  I'ast! 

Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark 
domain, 
And  fetters,  sure  and  fast. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  em[)ires  sit  in  Builenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth. 
Youth,  Manhood,  Age  that  draws  us  to  the  ground, 

And,  last,  IMan's  Life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thy  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends— the  good— the  kind, 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears, — 
The  venerable  form— the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back  ; — yearns  with  desire  intense, 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain  : — thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  those  who  hence  depart ; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giv'st  them  back,— nor  to  the  broken  heart. 

In  thy  abysses  hide 
Beauty  and  exceUence  unknown :— to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gather'd,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea ; 


liabors  of  good  to  man, 
UnpublLsh'd  charity,  unbroken  faith,— 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  fulter'd  not  in  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unrevered ; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame, 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disaiijiear'd. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they : — 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way. 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Fast ! 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time, 

Siiall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  peri-sh'd — no  I 
Kind  words,  remember'd  voices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat, 

All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again; 

Alone  shall  Evil  die. 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 
Him  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 

And  her  who,  still  and  cold. 
Fills  the  next  grave,— the  beautiful  and  young. 


HEN  spring,  to  woods  and  wastes  around, 
Brought  bloom  and  joy  again  ; 
The  murdered  traveler'.,  bones  were  found. 
Far  down  a  narrow  glea. 


THE  MURDERED  TRAVELER. 


The  fragrant  birch,  above  him,  hung 

Her  tassels  in  the  sky  ; 
And  many  a  vernal  blossom  .sprung. 

And  nodded  careie.ss  by. 
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Tbo  red  bird  warbit  J,  an  ho  wrought 
His  huiiKinji,'  nest  d'orhead  ; 

Anii  I'earli'Mt,  near  tho  fatal  Hpot, 
Ikr  young  the  partrid>j;i)  led. 

But  there  wr s      u^dng  fur  away, 

And  jrontlo  cyfH,  for  him, 
With  watching  many  nii  aiixiouM  day, 

VVero  HDrruwfii!  and  dim. 

They  little  knew,  who  loved  him  so, 
The  fourful  death  he  met, 

WhtMi  xhoufing  o'er  the  desert  hhow, 
Unarmed  and  hard  beset ; 

Nor  how,  when  round  the  frosty  pole, 
The  northern  dawn  was  red, 


Tho  mountain-wolf  and  wild-cat  stole 
To  bancjuet  on  tho  dead  ; 

Nor  how,  when  strangers  found  his  bone*, 

They  dressed  the  hasty  bier, 
And  marked  his  grave  with  nameless  stonca, 

Unmoisteni'd  by  a  tear. 

But  long  they  looked,  and  feared,  and  wept, 

Within  his  distant  home ; 
And  dreamed,  and  started  us  they  slept, 

For  joy  that  ho  was  come. 

Long,  long  they  looked— but  never  spied 

His  welcome  step  aijain. 
Nor  knew  tho  fearful  death  he  died 

Far  down  thut  narrow  glen. 


THE  BATTLEFIELD. 

rnlwi''.'^""" 'I',*'  '■""«w.'"g  P"?'"  was  written,  an  English  critic,  referring  to  tho  stanza  bcininsr-" Truth 
w7?hi  iTiw!"  '  ''""  ■■""  "«^V'"/  -«■'''  =  V.-^''--  "'•y'""  '"'«  c.M-tainly  a  rare  merit  for  huvini?  wHufo  a  .a  .5 
1^  Po,   n^,  I     !     ■^""'I'''".'*""  ^'"  ""y  ':'">■  li'"'«  '^«  «ne  of  the  noblest  in  tl.o  EngliHh  languaire.    Tl..-   ho    'ht 


.VCE  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  tranipled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 
And  liory  lieartK  anil  ainiedliands 
Encountor'd  in  the  battle-cloud. 


Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gu.sh'd  the  life-blood  of  her  brave, — 
Gush'd,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  Hitting  liird. 
And  talk  of  cbikiren  on  tho  bill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine.  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouth'd  gun  and  staggering  wain ; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry: 

Oh,  be  it  never  hoard  again  I 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  Ufe. 

A  friendless  warfare !  lingering  lotig 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 


A  wild  and  many-weapon'd  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot; 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof. 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not, 

Nor  heer*  fhe  shaft  too  surely  ca.«t, 
The  foul  and  hissing  bolt  of  scorn ; 

For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  Last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  .  rush'd  to  earth,  shall  ri.se  again  ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  help'd  thee  flee  in  fear. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
^Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 
liil  from  iLe  trumpet's  mouth  is  peal'd 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 
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EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 

THE    WEIRD    AND    MYSTERIOUS    OEMUS. 

^^M?  '\F^^^^,^^?'  ^^'^  '''"^^^''  «^  "  '^^J»«  ^'^von,"  "  Annabol  Leo," 
"Iho  HiHiiitod  Palace,"  "To  One  in  Paradise,"  "  Isratel"  and 
"  Lenore,"  was  in  his  i)eenliar  sphere,  the  most  bi-illiant  writer  per- 
Jiai)s  who  ever  hved.  His  writings,  liowever,  beh)n-  to  a  diflerent 
world  of  thonght  from  that  in  whieh  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson 
c  ^■  ,^^'f  1^'^"  '^"^1  i^owell  lived  and  labored.  Theirs  was  the  realm  of 
natnre  o  light,  of  human  joy,  of  happiness,  ease,  hope  and  cheer.  Poe  spokt> 
troni  the  dungeon  of  depression.  He  was  in  a  constant  struggle  with  poverty  His 
whole  life  was  a  tragedy  in  -hieh  sombre  shades  played  an  unceasing  role,  and  yet 
from  out  these  vyeird  deptl  came  forth  things  so  beautiful  that  their  very  sadness 
18  charming  and  holds  us  in  a  spell  of  bewitching  enchantment.  Edgar  Fawcett 
says  ot  liim  : —  ~ 

"  He  loved  all  Hhadowy  spots,  all  seasons  drear ; 

All  ways  of  darkness  lured  liis  ghastly  whim  ; 

Strange  fellowships  he  held  with  goblins  grim, 
At  whose  demoniac  eyes  he  felt  no  fear. 

By  desolate  paths  of  dream  where  fancy's  owl 

Sent  long  lugubrious  hoots  through  sombre  air, 
Amid  thought's  gloomiest  caves  he  went  to  prowl 

And  met  delirium  in  her  awful  lair." 

Edgar  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  February  19th,  1809.  His  father  was  a  Mary- 
landei-^^  as  was  also  his  grandfather,  who  was  a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldi"er 
and  a  friend  of  General  Lafayette.  The  parents  of  Poe  were  both  actors  who  toured 
Wie  eountry  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  his  birth  in 
lioston.     Iheir  home  wsis  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

When  Poe  was  only  a  few  years  ol.l  both  parents  died,  within  two  weeks,  in 
Kichmond,  Virginia.  Iheir  three  children,  two  daughters,  one  older  and  one 
younger  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  all  adopted  by  friends  of  the  family 
Mr.  John  Allen,  a  rich  tobacreo  merchant  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  adopted  Edgar 
^who  was  liencH^forth  called  Edgar  Allen  Poe),  and  had  him  carefully  educated,  first 
in  i.2igianci,  mtcrwarus  at  tne  Rieliiuoud  Academy  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
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and  subsoquently  at  West  Point.  He  always  distinfruislied  himself  in  his  studies, 
but  from  West  Point  he  was  dismissed  after  one  year,  it  is  said  bectause  he  relumed  to 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

In  common  witli  tiie  custom  in  the  University  of  Virj;inia  at  that  time,  Poe 
acquired  the  habits  of  drinking  and  gambling,  and  the  gambling  (lel)ts  which  lie 
contracted  incensed  Mr.  Allen,  who  refused  to  pay  them.  This  brou<dit  on  the 
beginning  ot  a  series  of  (juarrels  which  finally  led  to  Poe's  disinheritanc(>  and  per- 
manent separation  from  his  benefactor.  Thus  turned  out  upon  the  cohl,  unsympa- 
thetic world,  without  business  training,  without  friends,  without  money,  knowing 
not  how  to  make  money— yet,  witb  a  proud,  imperious,  aristocratic  nature,— we  have 
the  f)eginnmg  of  the  saddest  story  of  any  life  in  literature— struggling  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  gloom  and  poverty,  with  here  and  there  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and 
closing  with  (hihrmm  tremens  in  Baltimore,  October  7th,  1849,  at  forty  years  of  age. 

lo  those  who  know  the  full  details  of  the  sad  story  of  Poo's  life  it  is  little  wonder 
that  his  sensitive,  passionate  nature  sought  surcease  from  disappointment  in  the 
nepenthe  of  the  intoxicating  cup.  It  was  but  natural  for  a  man  of  his  nervous 
temperament  and  delicacy  of  feeling  to  fall  into  that  melancholy  moroseness  which 
won  (1  chide  even  the  angels  for  taking  away  his  beautiful  "  Annabel  Lee;"  or  that 
he  should  wail  over  the  "  J^ost  Lenore,"  or  declare  that  his  soul  should  "nevermore" 
be  lifted  from  the  shadow  of  the  "  Kaven"  upon  the  Hoor.  These  poems  and  others 
are  but  the  expressions  of  disaj)pointment  and  despair  of  a  soul  alienated  from 
lia|)py  human  relations.  While  we  admire  their  power  and  beauty,  we  siiould 
remember  at  what  cost  of  pain  and  suffering  and  disa jipointment  they  were  produced. 
Ihey  are  powerful  illustrations  of  the  prodigal  expense  of  human  strength,  of 
broken  hopes  and  bitter  experiences  through  which  rare  specimens  of  our  literature 
are  often  grown. 

To  treat  tiie  life  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  with  its  lessons,  fully,  would  require  the 
scope  of  a  volume.  Both  as  a  man  and  an  author  there  is  a  sad  fascination  which 
belongs  to  no  other  writer,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  His  personal  character  has  been 
represented  as  pronouncedly  double.  It  is  said  that  Stevenson,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Poe,  received  the  inspiration  for  his  novel,  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde" 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  double  cliar'cter.  Paul  Hamilton  Havne  has  also 
written  a  poem  entitled,  "Poe,"  which  presents  in  a  doiibl(>  shape  the  angel  and 
demon  in  one  body.     The  Hrst  two  stanzas  of  which  we  quote  ;— 

"  Two  niiphty  spirits  dwelt  in  liim  -. 
One,  a  wild  demon,  weird  and  dim, 
The  darkness  of  wlio.se  ebon  wings 
Did  Hhroud  unutterable  thinns  : 
One,  a  fair  angel,  in  the  pkies 
Of  whose  .serene,  unshadowed  eyes 
Were  seen  the  lights  of  Taradise. 

To  these,  in  turn,  lie  gave  the  whole 
Vast  empire  of  his  brooding  .soul ; 
Now,  filled  with  strains  of  heavenly  swell, 
Now  thrilled  with  awful  tones  of  hell : 
Wiiie.  wfrs'  .!m  bving  s  Htrange  estfriiica, 
'Twixt  nether  glooms,  and  Kden  ^,leanifl 
Of  tender,  or  imyestio  dreams." 
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wToth  "deml;;!  Zi"^"",  T  ^""'^  ™""'7'  '""™™'-'  «">'  *«  ''''»ve  idea  of  1„b 
passed  upon  h.j  and  othev  contemporaneous  autho,-s'  w,l  L         J    bit  anh^^ 

ri:SC™e"t.tm-hi"r''  "■"'  ''"•  '"'\"'  j="™  wid,„,an:rj^:  *^:'  tt: 

It  IS  r  tural  for  admirers  of  Poe's  genius  to  contemplate  with  re-n-et  akin  to  .or 
row  those  circumstances  and  characteristics  wJiich  mide  liim  so  ,in  nn  v    .n^       I 
the  senous  question  arises,  was  not  that  character  and  t  u   ha  w    i^^^^^^ 

srnr;'tf uL^tti  Cs*""  ^"""""^  ^''''''  "^  "^^^^  — -^  -^^  ti-  world  to 

As  a  writer  of  short  stories  Poe  had  no  equal  in  America      He  is  said  to  hnv. 

been  the  originator  of  the  modern  detective  story.    The  artful^iapnni  l^^^^^^^  ? 

actual  life,  render  his  mastery  over  the  reader  most  exciting  and  absorbfr 

had  no  equal  certainly  in  America,  if,  indeed,  in  the  world.  Admirers  of' hfs  noems 
are  almost  sure  to  read  them  over  and  over  again,  each  time  fiSrnew  forms  of 
beauty  or  charm  in  tliein,  and  the  reader  abandon^  himself  to  a  cu  ilnt  oTme  oTl  ons 
fancy  hat  soothes  and  charms  like  distant  music  at  night,  or  the  rippl  n.  S"  1  nenr 
by  bu  unseen,  brook.  The  images  which  he  creates^ar;  vague  anS  ilfusfve  L 
one  of  his  bic)graphers  has  written,  "Ho  heard  in  his  dreams^he  t"nk  InTfo;^^^^^^ 
el:t?mll:r:!und"''1  subordinated  everything  in  his  verse  to  th? dS 
"  Tn  fi  ofT  ?    r  -1     ^?  .^,  ^'*^''^^y  ^"^^^  Po^s  capacities  were  of  the  -reatest 

In  that  large  part  of  the  critic's  perceptions,"  says  Duyckinck,  "  in  knowlth^e  of 
the  mechanism  of  composition,  he  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any  vrit^r  i^AmSa  » 

Poe  ^nls  also  a  fine  reader  and  elocutionist.  A  writer  who  attended  a  kSure  bV 
him  m  Ric  imond  says  :  "  I  never  heard  a  voice  so  musical  as  W  It  was  tn  of 
the  sweetest  melody.  No  one  who  heard  his  recitation  of  the  "  rJ^JZ^L?! 
ioigoi  the    beauty   and  pathos  with  which  this  recitation 'wjis  7-endered  '   The 
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audience  was  still  as  death,  and  as  his  weird,  musical  voice  filled  the  hall  its  effect 
'Tever^S.''"''""'^^'^"  ''  "^"^  ''  ""  '''''''  '  ^^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^a^  long  jlkindTe 
Among  the  abors  of  Poe,  aside  from  his  published  volumes  and  contributions  to 
miscellaneous  magazines,  should  be  mentioned  his  various  positions  froni  S  o  848 
^  cntic  and  editor  on  the  "  Literary  Messenger"  of  Richmond,  Virginia  the 
"  Gendeman's  Magazine"  of  PJ.ihideli.hia,  "  Graham's  Magazine"  of  PlZ  e  nh  a 
the;  Evening  Mirror"  of  New  York,  and  the  "  Broadway  Journal "  of  NerYork' 
which  posi  ions  he  successively  held.  The  last  he  gave  up  in  1848  with  the  idea  of' 
starting  a  literary  magazine  of  his  own,  but  the  project  foiled,  perhaps  on  account 

libhed  m  182.)      In  l8,3o  he  won  two  prizes,  one  for  prose  and  one  for  poetic  com- 

nnr'''t'-''^^  ^'  ^V  ,'^f  ""'^.'■^  "Saturday  Visitor!"  his  "  Manuscript  Found Tn 
a  Bottle  being  awarded  the  prize  for  prose  and  the  poem  "The  Coliseum"  for 
poetry,  lie  latter,  however,  he  did  not  recieve  because  the  judges  found  the  same 
author  had  won  them  both.  In  1838  Harper  Brothers  published  his  in 'enbus 
fiction,  "  Ihe  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nantuket."  In  1840  "Tales 
ot  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque"  were  issued  in  Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Fordham,  New  York,  where  his  wife  died  in  1847,  and  wli^re  he 
con  inued  to  reside  for  the  balance  of  his  life.  His  famous  poem  the  "  Raven ''was 
Er^nl  ".V  ^^^^' '"^^^"""S  1848  and  1849  he  published  "Eureka"  Td 
Ulalume,  the  former  being  a  prose  poem.  It  is  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  to 
which  he  devoted  the  last  and  most  matured  energies  of  his  wonderful  intellect, 
lo  those  who  desire  a  further  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  labors 
?^n  ^0"ld  recommeml  the  reading  of  J.  H.  Ingram's  "Memoir"  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Lllen  Whitman's  "  Edgar  Poe  and  His  Critics,"  the  latter  published  in  1863 
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LENORE. 


beautiful  and  withal  a  most  kindly  and  sympathetic  woman.  Haviusr  learned  that  Poe  was  an  orphan  she 
greeted  him  witli  the  motherly  tenderness  and  affection  shown  toward  her  own  son.  The  boy  was  so  over- 
come that  it  is  said  he  stood  for  a  miuute  unable  to  speak  and  finally  with  tears  he  declared  he  had  never 
before  known  his  loss  in  the  love  of  a  true  and  devoted  mother.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  frequently 
a  visitor,  and  the  attachment  between  him  and  this  kind-hearted  woman  continued  to  grow.  On  Poe'"s 
return  from  Lurope  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  learned  that  she  had  died  a  few  days  before 
his  arrival,  and  was  so  overcome  with  grief  that  he  went  nightly  to  her  grave,  even  when  it  was  dark  and 
rainy,  spending  hours  in  fancied  communion  with  her  spirit.  Later  he  idealized  in  his  musings  the  embodi- 
ment  of  such  a  spirit  in  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  made  his  lover  and  whose  untimely  death 
he  imagined  and  used  as  the  inspiration  of  this  poem. 


To  the  t 
1 

From  th 

] 

What  a 


II,  broken  is  the  golden  bowl, 
The  .spirit  flown  forever  I 
Let  the  bell  toll ! 
A  saintly  soul 
Floats  on  the  Stygian  river ; 
And,  Guy  de  Verb, 
Hast  thou  no  tear  ? 

Weep  now  or  never  more  I 
See,  on  yon  drear 
And  rigid  bier 

Low  lies  thy  love,  Lenore  ! 
Come,  let  the  burial-rite  be  read — 

The  funeral-sonn;  be  sun"  ! — 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead 

That  ever  died  so  young — 

A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead, 

In  that  she  died  so  young  ! 

"  Wretches !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth, 

And  hated  her  for  her  pride  ; 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health, 

Ye  bless'd  her — that  she  died  ! 
How  shall  the  ritual.,  then,  be  read? 

The  requiem  how  be  .sung 
By  you — by  yours,  the  evil  eye — 

By  yours  the  slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence 

That  died,  and  died  so  young?" 

Peccavimus; 

But  rave  not  thus ! 

And  let  a  sabbath  song 

Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly,  the  dead  may  feel  no 
wrong! 


The  sweet  Lenore 
Hath  "  gone  before," 

With  Hope,  that  flew  beside, 
Leaving  thee  wild 
For  the  dear  child 

That  should  have  been  thy  bride- 
For  her,  the  fair 
<\.nd  debonair, 

That  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair 

But  not  within  her  eyes — 
The  life  still  there, 
Upoh  her  hair — 

The  death  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Avaunt !  to-night 
My  heart  is  light. 

No  dirge  will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight 

With  a  paean  of  old  days ! 
Let  no  bell  toll  !— 
Lest  her  sweet  soul. 

Amid  its  hallow'd  mirth, 
Should  catch  the  note, 
Ab  it  doth  float — 

Up  from  the  damned  earth. 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below, 

The  indignant  ghost  is  riven — 
From  hell  unto  a  high  estate 

Far  up  within  the  heaven — 
From  grief  and  groan. 
To  a  golden  throne, 

Beside  the  King  of  Heaven." 
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THE  BELLS. 

This  selection  is  a  favorite  with  reciters.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  for  voice  culture.  The  musical  flow  of 
the  metre  and  happy  selection  of  the  words  make  it  possible  for  the  skilled  speaker  to  closely  imitate  the 
sounds  oi  iiie  ringing  liclls. 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 


0 


EAR  the  sledges  with  the  bells — 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody 
foretells ! 


In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
Wiiiie  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
AU  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
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With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Kunic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wella 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells — 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells. 

On  the  future  !  how  it  tells 

Of  the  rapture  that  impels 

To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  l»el!s— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  1 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells  — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells 
In  the  startled  ear  of  niglit 
How  they  scream  out  their  afright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
lu  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  tire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resohite  endeavor. 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  1 
Yet  the  ear,  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 


Yet  the  car  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the 
bells— 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  I 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells  1 
What   a   world   of    solemn    thought   their   monody 
compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  .shiver  with  afiVight, 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  1 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 

They  are  ghouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

A  paean  from  the  bells ! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  pican  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  llunic  rhyme. 
To  the  paean  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
As  he  knells,  knells,  knells. 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells,— 

Bells,  bells,  bells, — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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THE  RAVEN. 

This  poem  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  harmony  of  sentiment 
with  rliythmical  expression  to  be  lound  in  any  language.  WJiile  the  poet  siis  musing  in  liis  study,  endeavor- 
ing to  win  from  books  -surcease  of  sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore,"  a  raven-ihe  symbol  of  despair— enters 
the  r<.<>m  and  perclies  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas.  A  colloquy  follows  between  the  poet  and  the  bird  of  ill  omen 
with  Its  haunting  croak  ot  "Nevermore." 


iip  ; 


1  -ii 


THE   RAVEN. 


NCE  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pon- 
dered, weak  and  weary. 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume 
of  forgotten  lore, — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly 
there  came  a  tapping. 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at 
my  chamber-door. 

"  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  mutter'd,  "  tapping 
at  my  chamber-door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  waa  in  the  bleak  De- 
cember, 


And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 

upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow;  vainly  I  had  sought 

to  borrow 
F/om  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — ^sorrow  for  the 

lost  Lenore, — 
For  the  rare  and  raidant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore, — 

Nameless  here  forevermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple 

curtain, 
Thrilled  me,— filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 

felt  before; 


Let 
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So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood 
repeatinj:;, 

"  'Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  cliamber- 
door, — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber- 
door; 

That  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger :  hesitating  then  no 

longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I 

implore ; 
But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 

fame  rajiping, 
And   so  liiiiiily  you  came  tapjiing,  tapping  at  my 

chamber-dddr, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  " — here  I  opened 

wide  the  dour : 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  tliat  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there, 

wondeiing,  fcaiiiig, 
Doubtin^r,  dreauiiiig  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to 

dream  bct'ure ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave 

no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  sjjoken  was  the  whispered 

word,  '•  Lenore  !  " 
This  /  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the 

word,  '•  Lenore  !  " 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within 

me  burninjr. 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder  than 

before. 
"  Surely."  .said  T,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my 

window-lattice ; 
Let  me  see  then  what  thereat  is  and  this  mystery 

explore. 


By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance 
it  wore, 

"Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I 
said,  "  art  sure  no  craven  ; 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  raven,  wandering  from  the 
ni,i;htly  shore. 

Tell  uie  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's  Plu- 
tonian shore  ?  " 

Quoth  the  raven,  '•  Nevermore  !  " 

Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse 

so  plainly, 
Though   its   answer  little  moaning,  little  relevan«y 

bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 

being 
Ever   yet   wa.s  blcs.sed   with   seeing   bird   above  !iis 

Ciianiber-door, 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 

chamber-door 

With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore !  " 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke 

only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did 

outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered  ;  not  a  feather  then 

he  fluttered — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  '•  Other  friends 

have  flown  before, 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have 

flown  before. 

Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore !  " 

Startled  at  the  stillness    broken  by  reply  so  aptly 

spoken, 
"  Doubtless,"  said  T,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock 

and  store. 
Caught  from  some  uidiappy  master,  whom  unmerciful 

disaster 


Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  I  t,  „  "',*''^|,^''  , ,  /.   .        -n  t  • 

explore- roUowd  Jast  and  lollow  d  ia.ster,  till  his  songs  one 

'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a 
flirt  and  flutter. 

In  there  stepjied  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore. 

Not   the   least   obeisance  made  he ;    not  a  minute 
stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber-door, — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  cham- 
ber-door-— 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

iheu  this  ebon     bird  beguiUng  my  sad  fancy  into 
Gmiling, 


htirden  bore, 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden 
bore, 

Of — '  Never — nevermore ! '  " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 
smiling, 

Straight  1  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird 
and  bust  and  door, 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  niy.self  to 
linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yore — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  omi- 
nous bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore ! " 
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This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  ex- 
pressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my 
bosom's  core ; 

This  and  inoro  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease 
reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light 
gloated  o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light 
gloating  o'er 

She  shall  press — ah  I  nevermore ! 

TJen  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from 

an  unseen  censer 
Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the 

tufted  floor, 
"  Wretch,"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee,— by 

these  angels  he  hatli  went  tlice 
Respite— respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of 

.  Lenore ! 
Quaff,  oh.  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forgot  the 

lost  Lenore ! " 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore ! " 

Prophet !  "  cried  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil ! 

Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  here  ashore, 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en- 
chanted— 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted — toll  me  t^  uly,  I 
implore, — 

Is  there— is  there  balm  in  Oiload?— tell   me — tell 
me,  I  implore  !  "  I 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  1 "  ' 


"  Prophet !  "  cried  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if 

bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us,  by  that  God  we 

both  adore, 
Tell  this  soul,  with  sorrow  laden,  if  wiihin  the  distant 

Aidenn, 
It  shall   L-Iasp  a  s, tinted  maidou,  whom  the  anf'cU 

name  Ijenore ; 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels 

name  Lenore !" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  I " 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  I  "  I 

shrieked,  upstarting, — 
"Get    tliee  back   into  the  tempest  and  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore. 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  s.^ul 

hath  spoken  ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  ! — ijuit  the  bust  above 

my  door! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form 

from  ofl  my  door!" 

Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  I  " 

And  .the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber- 
door  ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that 
is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his 
shadow  on  the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 
on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  I 
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HENRY     WADSWOETII    LONGFELLOW. 

THE    POET    OF    THE    PEOPLE. 
"He  who  sung  to  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones." 

N  an  old  square  wooden  house  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea"  the  mo-st 
famous  and  most  widely  read  of  all  American  poets  was  born  m 
Portland,  Maine,  February  7th,  1807.  . 

In  his  personality,  his  wide  range  of  themes,  his  loarnmg  and  his 
wonderful  power   of  telling   stories   in   song,    Henry    Wadsworth 
Longfellow  stood  in  his  day  and  still  stands  easily  in  front  ot  all 
other  poets  who  have  enriched  American  literature.     Admitting  that  he  was  not 
merged   and  elemental  like  Bryant  and  did  not  possess   the  latter  s   ieelings  tor 
the  colossal   features   of    wild  scenery,   that   he   was   not   profoundly    thoughttui 
and  transcendental  like  Emerson,  that  he  was  not  so  earnestly  and   passionately 
sympathetic  as  Whittier,  nevertheless  he  was  our  first  artist  in  poetry.     Bryant, 
Emerson  and  Whittier  commanded   but   a   few   stops   of    the   g-ind   instrument 
upon   which   they   played;    Longfellow  understood   perfectly  all   its   capabilities. 
Critics    also  say   that  "he  had   not  the  high   ideality   or    dramatic   power  ot 
Tennyson  or  Browning."     But  does  he  not  hold  something  else  which  to  the  world 
at  large  is  perhaps  more  valuable?     Certainly  these  two  great  poets  are  inferior  to 
him  in  the  power  to  sweep  the  chords  of  daily  human  experiences  and  call  forth  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  in  common-place  every  day  human  life.     It  is  on  these  theme^ 
that  he  tuned  his  harp  without  ever  a  false  tone,  and  sang  with  a  harmony  so  well  nigh 
perfect  that  the  universal  heart  responded  to  his  music.     This  common-place_  song 
has  found  a  lodgement  in  every  household  in  America,  "  swaying  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  whose  sorrows  have  been  soothed  and  whose  lives  raised  by  his  gentle 


verse. 


"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 


Longfellow's  life  from  the  very  beginning  moved  on  even  lines.  Both  he  and 
William  Cullen  Bryant  were  descendants  of  John  Alden,  whom  Longfellow  has 
made  famous  in  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  The  Longfellows  were  a 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances,  peaceful  and  honest,  for  many  generations  back. 
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The  poet  went  to  sd.ool  with  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  and  other  hovH  who  at  an  eirlv 
age  were  thinking  n.ore  of  verse  n.aking  than  of  j.leasnrc..  He  orad  n,^,|  I  '^ 
do.n  College  ,n  1825  with  Nathaniel  flavvthornc   .h.hn  S.  "  A  .  ', 

:h     :::;:^fr''  '^  ^  --•   .^^"-^  inwnediately  atter  hin  gra<lu  tion  1  e t 


rs 
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hterat, ,-.  „t  ,!„«.  „.t,„n.      At  lS„w,i„i„  C„ll..«..  D„,,r|i.|l,„v  ron  .in      h  Kc" 
tmn  ■„  Il,n.v,.,,l   (jnnc.Uy,  which  ho  c,.,„i„„.,l  , vu,.v  u  ,il    W  'SX 


TIIK    WAVSIDE    IVN. 
Soeno  of  UnRfellow-s  R.innus  "yate  „/•  Mr    Wai/.ndc  Tun." 

m.nane.r.  uui.  Agassi,  u.o'-;:;,;:,.^;;;:;:,^':;;^^^^^^^^^^ 

c,at,ons  as  well ;  for  it  was  „„,fe  other  th";,,  the  old  '"  Sal  Ho,  fe' '  wh   hirj 
teen  Waslnngton's  headquarters  during  the  Revolutionarv  "w-.r  t  f  n.-T  „di 
and^rceent  hosjMtal.ty  of  which  have  been  well  tol.l  bv  G.  W.  Curtis'in'  hll  "  li™" 

It  was  here  that  Longfellow  surrounded  liijuself 
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magnificent  library,  and  within  these  walls  ho  composed  all  of  lils  famou.^  pro(hic- 
tioiis  Iroiii  mV.)  until  his  death,  which  occurred  there  in  I8.S2at  tlic  a^'e  ol'  seventy- 
five.  Tiie  poet  was  twice  married  and  was  one  of  the  most  domestic  oi"  men.  llis 
first  wife  died  suddenly  in  Europe  during  their  sojourn  in  tiiat  countrv  while  Long- 
fellow was  pursuing  his  postgraduate  course  of  study  before  taking  ihe'chiir  in  liow- 
doin  College.  In  18-i;i  he  married  Miss  Frances  AppleN)n,  whom  Iw  ha<l  met  in 
Europe  and  who  figures  in  the  pages  of  his  romance  "Hvperion."  In  18HI  she  met 
a  most  tragic  death  by  stepping  on  a  match  which  set  fire  to  her  clothing,  causing 
injuries  from  which  she  died.  She  was  buried  on  the  l<)th  anniversarv  of  TlK-ir  mar- 
riage. By  Longfellow's  own  direction  she  was  crowned  with  a  wivath  of  orau'^e 
blossoms  commemorative  of  tlie  day.  The  poet  was  so  stricken  with  grief  that  for 
a  year  afterwards  he  did  practically  no  work,  and  it  is  said  neither  in  conversation 
nor  in  writing  to  his  most  intimate  friends  could  he  bear  to  refer  to  the  sad  event, 

Longfellow  was  one  of  the  most  bookish  men  in  our  liteialiire.  Ills  knowle(l<re 
of  others'  thoughts  and  writings  was  so  great  that  he  became,  instead  of  a  creator  m 
his  poems,  a  painter  of  things  already  created.  It  is  said  that  he  never  even  owned 
a  style  of  his  own  like  IJryant  and  Poe,  but  assimilated  what  he  saw  or  heard  or 
read  from  books,  reclothing  it  and  sending  it  out  again.  This  does  not  intimate 
that  he  was  a  i)lagiarist,  but  that  he  wrote  out  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
others.  "Evangeline,"  for  instance,  was  given  him  by  Hawthorne,  who  had  heard 
of  the  young  people  of  Acadia  and  kei)t  them  In  mind,'  intending  to  weave  them  into 
a  romance.  The  forcible  deportation  of  18,(){K)  French  people  touched  Hawthorne 
as  it  perhaps  never  could  have  touched  Longfellow  except  in  literature,  and  also  as 
It  certainly  never  v.ould  have  touched  the  world  had  not  Longfellow  woven  the 
woof  of  the  story  in  the  threads  of  his  song. 

"Evangeline"  was  brought  out  the  same  year  with  Tennyson's  "Princess"  (1847) 
and  divided  honors  with  the  latter  even  in  England.  In  this  poem,  and  in  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  and  other  poems,  the  pictures  of  the  new  world  are 
hrought  out  with  charming  simpliiaty.  Though  Longfellow  never  visited  Acadia 
or  Louisiana,  it  is  the  real  French  village  of  Grand  Pn^  and  the  real  Louisiana  not 
a  i)oetic  dream  that  are  described  in  this  jxiem.  So  vivid  were  his  descriptions  that 
artists  in  Europe  painted  the  scenes  true  to  nature  and  vied  with  each  other  in  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  Evangeline,  among  several  of  which  there  is  said  to  he  so  strikincr 
a  resemblance  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  one  had  served  as  a  copv  for  the  others'' 
llie  poom  took  such  a  hold  upon  the  public,  that  both  the  poor  nian  and  the  rich 
knew  Longfellow  as  they  knew  not  Tennyson  their  own  poet.  It  was  doubtless  be- 
r  cause  he,  though  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  men,  always  sj)oke  so  the  plainest 
reader  could  understand. 

In  "The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  (1868),  the  characters  were  not  fictions,  but 
ijal  persons.  The  musician  was  none  other  than  the  famous  violinist,  Ole  Bull- 
f ''o'^f  %Luigi  INlonte,  a  close  friend  who  dined  every  Sunday  with  Longfellow,  was 
the  .Sicilwn:  Dr.  Henry  Wales  was  the  yoidh;  the  poet  was  Thomas  W.  Parsons, 
and  the  thco/of/mii  was  his  brother.  Rev.  S.  W.  Longfellow.  This  poem  shows 
l^ongfellow  at  his  best  as  a  story  teller,  v,^hile  the  stories  which  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  these  actual  characters  perhaps  could  have  been  written  by  no  other  liv- 
ing man,  for  they  are  from  the  literature  of  all  countries,  with  which  Longfellow  was 
so  lamiliar.  ° 
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Thus  botl.  "TliP  ImN's  of  u  Waysi.le  Inn"  iiiul  "  Evangeline"— as  many  othf-r  of 
Lon^rfellows  pocuiH— may  be  cullctl  compilations  or  rewritten  stories,  rather  than 
creations,  and  it  was  these  eharacteristies  of  his  writiiif^s  which  Poe  and  iMar-aret 
i'nIUT,  and  others,  who  considered  the  realm  of  poetry  to  helonjr  puivly  to  the 
ima-ination  rat  ur  than  the  real  world,  so  hitterlv  criticised.  While  thev  did  not 
deny  to  l^ongfcllow  a  poetic  <reninH,  they  thouoht  lie  was  ])rostitnling  it  hV  forcintr 
It  to  drud-e  in  the  province  of  prosaic  subjects;  and  for  this  reason  Toe  predicted 
tliat  lie  would  not  live  in  literature. 

It  was  but  natural  that  J^ongfellow  .should  write  as  he  did.  For  thirty-five  years 
he  was  an  instructor  in  in.stitutions  of  learning,  and  as  such  believed'that  poetry 
should  be  a  thing  ot  u.se  as  well  as  heautv.  He  could  not  agree  with  Poe  that 
noetry  was  like  music,  only  a  pleasurable  art.  He  had  the  triple  objeet  of  stiniii- 
Jating  to  researdi  and  study,  of  impressing  the  mind  with  history  or  mora!  truths, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  to  touch  and  warm  the  heart  of  humanity.  Jn  all  tliree  direc- 
tions he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  ]»robably  been  read  by  more  ju^ople 
than  any  other  jmet  except  the  sacred  Psalmist;  and  despite  the  predictions  of  his 
distinguished  critics  to  the  contrary,  such  i)oems  as  "The  Psalm  of  Life,"  (which 
Uias  Sumner  allowed,  to  his  knowledge,  had  .saved  one  man  from  .suicide),  "The 
Children  s  Hour,"  and  many  others  tonchin<r  the  every  day  experiences  of  the 
multitude,  Will  hud  a  glad  echo  in  the  .souls  of  humanity  as  lolig  as  men  .shall  read 


THE  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT    THE    HEART   OF    THE    YOCNQ    MAN    SAID    TO    THE    PSALMfST. 
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pool 

IS 

a  critical  stiindijoiiii. 


lioth  these  poems  were  written  in  early  life 


KLL  nie  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Lil'e  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
Fur  the  .soul  is  dead  that  .slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 


Life  is  real !    Life  is  e.-.'-ne.st ! 

And  the  <!;rave  is  not  is  -■oal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  dian  to- day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beatiii"' 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  tlie  worlt!  -  broad  Scld  of  baitie. 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 


Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Jjet  the  dead  i^ast  bury  itj*  dead ! 
Act,— act  in  the  living  Present  I 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  1 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  tluit  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwreck 'd  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  lis,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 
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TiiK  vili<a(;h  blacksmith 

N'FU'II?  a  8['r(«a<linu' (Ik  .Htiiiil  Irw 

The  \ill;i^'f  f^iiiilli)'  stuiitlH; 
Tlio  Hiiiitli,  u  uii;;lity  iimii  m  ho, 

With  lai'ne  mill  Miiitnvy  haiidn ; 
And  tliM  muHcli's  dl'  hi.s  Inawny  ariUH 

Aru  Htroii^  118  iron  ImndH. 


HiH  hair  in  crisp,  ami  lilack,  ami  Iitnm 

Ills  tail'  is  like  llii'  tan  ; 
HIh  lirow  is  wet  with  honust  sweat ; 


lU'  cains  uliaii'Vr  lie  can, 
And  looks  tho  wholi!  wmlil  in  (iic  fucc, 
I'tit  lu'  (iwt's  nut  any  man. 


Wt'fk  ill,  Week  dill,  I'lom  morn  till  ni^jht, 
Voii  (Mil  hear  his  lii'llnws  Mow  ; 

You  can  iuar  him  s«iii^  lii>  lica\y  sh'd{.'e, 
Willi  muasiircd  heal  ami  sjnw, 

lake  a  soxinii  liiiKin;;  the  villa>rc  hell 
Wlioii  liiu  evening  sun  is  low. 


TllKY'  LOVK  TO  SKK  TllK  FI.AMI.NU   I'ORUE, 
AnU  IIKAR  TIIH  HKLI.O\VS  ROAR, 

And  catch  tuk  biirnino  sparks  that  fly 
Like  ciiakp  prom  the  threshino  floor. 


And  children  eomi.ig  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  fluiiiinj^  forge, 
And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  tli    Vmrning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chat    tVoui  a  thrcsliinu-floor. 

He  f»oes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 
And  sits  amoriLj  his  boys; 

He  hoars  the  parson  ]iray  aiul  preach, 
!Ie  hs.ars  his  dauj'hter'."-  voice, 

Singin;^  in  the  villajre  thnir, 

And  it  makes  bis  heart  rejoice. 


It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Sinfjini;  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  fshe  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  ho  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 


Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing — 
Onward  through  lite  he  goes: 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
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Something  attempted— something  done 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose.  ' 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thoo,  my  worthy  friend 
±or  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  I 


Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  Life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought, 

Ihus  on  Its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 


THE  BRIDGE. 


STOOD  „n  (ho  liiidge  at  midnight, 

As  the  eldcks  were  striking  the  hour, 
And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  eliurch  tower; 

And  like  the  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thought  came  o'er  me, 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears.' 

How  often.  0  how  often. 

In  the  days  that  liad  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  I    ' 

How  often,  O  how  often, 
•nr^  '?"'l^''«'ied  that  the  ebbing  tide 
>Vould  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O  er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me. 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 
It  is  buried  in  the  sea  j 


And  only  (lie  sorrow  of  others 
'I'hrows  its  shadow  over  me. 

Vet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wo<,den  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
tomes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  tliousands 
^  Ut  care-encumbered  men. 
Each  having  his  burden  of  surrow 
Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old,  subdued  and  slow  I 

And  forever  and  f  )rever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  itfl  wavering  image  here. ' 


HERE   is   no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'r  defended, 
liut  has  one  vacant  chair ! 


RESIGNATION. 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 
iXot  trom  the  ground  arise, 

But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. 


The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying  ' 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ■ 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  nrvJn.. 

Will  not  be  comforted !  '    °' 


We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors; 
„  Amid  these  earthly  damps  ' 

-T  hat  scum  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 
•Way  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 
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There  is  no  Death  !  What  seems  so  is  transition  : 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  ijjone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillnes  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Sale  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, 

She  Uvea  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  .she  is  doing 

in  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  .steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  f\iir. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives, 


Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken. 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  .shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child : 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautifid  wiiii  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  lace. 

And  tliough,  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotinn 

And  anguish  Imig  8U])pressed, 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  a.ssuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  ciuieealing 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


GOD'S   ACHE. 


LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 

The  burial-ground  (Jod's  acre  !    It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping 

dust. 


God's  Acre !     Yes,  that  ble.ssed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts. 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  sliall  we  all  be  cast. 

In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 


At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thy  rtide  ploughshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  .seed  we  sow ; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God  ! 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow  I 


EXCELSIOR. 


HE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 


His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath. 
Flashed  like  a  falchicm  from  its  sheath, 
Aiul  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 

Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 


Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  to  Pass !"  the  old  man  said ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  1" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

"  O.  stay,"  the  tnaiden  said,  "  iind  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  (car  stiiod  lu  liis  bnglii  blue  eyfl, 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sign, 
Excelsior  I 
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"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night ; 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 


A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior ! 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 


THE  RAINY   DAY. 


HE  day  is  cold,  and  dark  and  -dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 


But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining- 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all,  ' 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  dreary. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS 


T  WIS  the  schooner  Hesperus 
That  sailed  the  wintry  soa  ; 
And   the   skipper   had  taken    his   little 
daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  (he  fairy  flax, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  IMay. 

The  skipper  lie  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 
And  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor. 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  main  : 
"  I  pray  thee  put  into  yonder  port. 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  !" 
ibe  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe 

Aid  ft  SQornful  Jaugh  laughed  b^.  ' 


Colder  and  colder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  north-cast; 
The  .snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength  ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed 

Ihen  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"  Come  hither !  come  hither !  my  little  daugriter 
And  do  not  tremble  so,  * 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale  . 

That  evei  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's  coat, 

Against  the  .stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar. 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 


"  Oh  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

Obany  what  may  itbc?" 
"  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on'n  rock-bound  coast:" 

And  be  steered  iw  tbe  open  eea, 
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"  Oh  father!   I  hear  tho  h mnd  of  guns, 

Oh,  say,  wliat  may  it  be?" 
"  Some  ship  in  distress,  tliat  cannot  hve 

In  such  an  angry  sea." 

"  Oh,  father !   [  see  a  gleaming  light, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  '! 
But  the  father  answereil  never  a  word — 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he, 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark. 

With  his  face  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed,  through  the  gleaming  snow, 

On  his  ti.xed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands,  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  he  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  naves 

On  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midr)ight  dark  and  drear. 
Through  the  whi.stling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheetwl  gho.st,  the  vessel  swept, 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

And  ever,  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land  ; 
It  was  the  .sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  hard  sea-sand. 


The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  <lreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool. 
But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  .-<ide 

liike  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  .shrouds,  al!  .sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts,  went  by  the  board ; 

Like  a  ve.s.sel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank — • 
Ho  I   ho  !  the  breakers  roared. 

At  daybreak  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fislisrman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  uw.'y  ^n  fair 

Lashed  ciose  to  a  dri'  ing  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  seaweed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ; 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 


i!i  J' 


THE  OLD  CLOCK 

OMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat ; 
Across  its  Mntique  portico 
Tall  j)o)ilar  trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall. 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  " 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 
And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands^ 
From  its  ease  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
.Crosses  him.self,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

By  da/  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
Rut  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  foot.step's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
AuJ  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  dyor, 
"  Forever — never  I 

i^^v^r— forever  I" 


OX  THE  STAIRS. 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  (iod,  it  all  things  .saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 

"  Forever — never  I 

Never — forever !" 

In  that         -^ion  used  to  be 
Free-heai        Hospitality ; 
His  great  t.ros  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased 

"  Forever — never  I 

Never — forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played ; 

There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 

Oh.  precious  hours !   oh,  golden  prime 

And  aflluence  of  love  and  time  ! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,— 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never— forever  I" 
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From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

lie  bride  came  forth  on  her  weddin-  nirrht  • 
J  here,  in  that  silent  room  below,  ' 

The  dead  lay,  in  his  shroud  of  snow  • 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,—     ' 
"  Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !" 

All  are  sci't'ered  now,  and  fled,— 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  • 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
Ab  I     when  shall  t  hey  all  meet  again  ? 
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As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
Ihe  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, 

"  Forever— never ! 

Never— forever !" 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,- 
I'orever  there,  but  never  licre  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, 

"  Forever — never ! 
Never— forever!" 


» 
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Wlio,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
•'^till  in  rude  armor  drest, 
( 'omest  to  daunt  me ! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms. 
But  with  thy  fl(.shle.ss  palms 
Sfretch'd,  as  if  a.sking  alms, 
Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?  " 

Then,  fi-om  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise. 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

(i learn  in  December; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  .now. 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

"I  was  a  Viking  (lid! 
My  deeds,  though  manifold. 
No  Skald  in  .song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee! 

Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 

Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 

Else^dread  a  dead  man's  curse  ! 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand. 

Tamed  the  ger-falc.n  ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Skimm  d  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
J  fiat  the  pour  whimpering  hound 

Irembled  to  walk  on. 


"  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tra.k'd  I  the  grizzly  bear. 
>     \\  hile  from  my  path  the  hare 
I'led  like  a  shadow  : 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolfs  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  tlie  meadow. 

"  But  when  I  older  grew. 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
^  With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped| 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 
By  our  stern  orders. 

"  Many  ;i  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 
Set  the  cocks  crowing, 
As  we  the  IJerserk's  tale' 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale. 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 
Fill'd  to  o'erflowins 

"  Once  as  I  told  in  glee  ' 

Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gazeon  me, 

Burning  out  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stjirs  shine 

On  thn  .loi-U  \r.,-~_ _•..  - 

-■-  "--  .-"rway   [,i:!i;. 

On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor. 
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"  I  woo'd  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
Ami  in  the  forest's  siiade 

Our  vows  were  jilighted. 
Under  its  loosen'd  vest 
Flutter'd  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 
By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleani'd  u]iun  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  uiiustrels  all, 

(!hantitig  h  s  ulory  ; 
When  of  old  Uildebrand 
I  ask'd  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrel  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  bmwn  ale  ho  (|uaff'd 
Loud  then  the  chiinipion  laugh'd, 
And  as  the  wind-gusis  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking  viild, 
And  though  she  blush 'd  and  smiled, 

I  wiis  discarded ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

"  Scarce  had  [  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me, — 
Fairf  St  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  ! — 
When  on  the  white  ,sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebraiid, 
With  twenty  horsemen. 

"  Then  launch'd  they  to  the  blast. 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  fail'd  us ; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hail'd  us. 


"  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veer'd  the  flajiping  sail. 
Death  !  was  the  lielmsuum  >  hail^ 

Death  without  (juartcr . 
Mid-.ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water. 

"  As  with  bis  wings  a.slant. 
Sails  the  tierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocKv  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden. 
So  toward  the  ojien  main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hurricane. 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  fee-ward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower. 
Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  sea-ward. 

"  There  lived  we  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  niaidon's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  i'ear.s. 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies : 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another! 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 
The  sun-light  hateful  I 
In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 
O,  death  was  grateful ! 

"  Thus,  seam'd  with  many  scars 
Bursting  these  prison  bars. 
Up  to  its  native  stars 
My  soul  ascended  ! 
There  from  the  flo?/ing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skdl!  to  the  Northland  !  ska/!  "* 
— Thus  the  tale  ended. 
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*Sk&U  is  the  Swedish  expression  for  "  Your  Health." 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

THE   LIBERATOR   OF   AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

^rflljf^"^.^'"^'''"  ^'  ^  "'^^"'^"  ^^*  "o  «niall  difficulty.     He  was  a 

Where  in  the  realm  of  thought  whose  air  is  song 
Does  he  the  Buddha  of  the  west  belong  ? 
He  seeuis  a  winged  FrankUn  sweetly  wise 
Worn  to  unlock  the  secret  of  the  skies.  ' 

But  whatever  he  did  was  doue  witli  a  poetic  ton^h      PV.i'i^^^vx'u 
was  all  pregnant  witli  the  .spirit  of  pXy     \vi  ateve?dl^lP^■  rF^/r '°"^'  " 
pre-eminently  a  poet.     It  was  with  this  smlln  l-Iv  fW  i^       i    ,    J^,  Emerson  was 
original  thought:  that  liberaterrmerlcritem  ^  ""'""''"'  ""^  "^"""'^'^  "'' 

LoS'dlTSs:"  .Te\trS  1?™;  ini^l  "'/M-'fP™^-     James  Eussell 
until  En,erson  cut  ticrb  e  a  m  ',4  u   a  ehlef  ^^^^^^^  '"  ^^^i'"^  *°"S'"' 

watetu    He  was  our  first  optims-Jv'Lr     Before  Ws  daTpn'!.^   ^\fl  "'  "j'"? 

verted  into  literature      TIip  hullrilf  ir^a  .,  :.     "leoiogy  tiiat  Ji.merson  con- 

Longfellow,  Hohnes   mUtio.   rd^^^  ^"  the  writings  of 

Hawthorne;  Cht'l'.  Z^Ma  ^l^^ut^^^^^  W  C^rJ^  "'rT  '\  ^^^^'^^"' 
very  foundation  for  the  beat  tifnl  ftrnlfro    /'  Curtis  and  others,  formed  the 

Emerson  was  7ofounX  t  thint^^^^^^^  ^^  ^"VeP^resentative  American  literature. 
and  to  the  imive^ie  He^c;Ue^e^r.n^^  ^TfT^  '¥,  "'^^'^"^  «^  "^^»  ^o  God 
spiritual  life.  The  profounTs^dv  vvhi.l  F^  '  '^'  T^^''\  '^''''^'  °^'  ^^^^^^  ^"^  a 
philosophic  cast  of  mTnTraitm'tli^r^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"^^ -^  f^'« 

without  argument,  announced  truths  wSbvTntiSL  f  f  P^^P'^et  who. 

but  the  th.)uo-l.f  ,•«  nftop  .^  .1,..     .      .,  ^^.^^,'  ^y  intuition,  he  seems  to  have  perceived  : 

«""  '"  "^^"^*  "^  -i«duw^'  uiai  ine  ovUmury  reader  tails  to  catch  it.    Foi 
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this  reason  he  will  never  be  like  Longfellow  or  Whittier,  a  favorite  with  the  masses. 
Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  of  Emerson's  writings  are  heavy  or 
shadowy  or  difficult  to  understand.  (Jn  the  contrary, some  of  his  j)oenis  aii!  of  a 
popular  character  and  are  easy  of  comprehension.  For  instance,  "  The  Hymn," 
sung  at  the  comj)letion  of  the  Concord  Monument  in  1880,  was  on  every  one's  lij>s 
at  the  time  of  tiie  Centennial  celebration,  in  1876.  His  optimistic  spirit  is  also  beau- 
tifully and  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  stiinza  of  his  "  Voluntaries :" 

So  ni;,'h  is  {grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  (jlod  to  man, 

When  duty  whispers  low,  "  Thou  must," 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 

These  are  but  two  instances  of  many  that  may  be  cited.  No  author  is,  perhaps, 
more  enjoyed  by  those  who  understand  him.  He  was  a  master  of  language.  He 
never  used  the  wrong  word.  His  sentences  are  models.  But  he  was  not  a  logical 
or  methodical  writer.  Every  sentence  stands  by  itself.  His  paragraphs  might  be 
arranged  almost  at  random  without  essential  loss  to  the  essays.  His  philosophy  con- 
sists largely  in  an  array  of  golden  sayings  full  of  vital  suggestions  to  help  men 
make  the  best  and  most  of  themselves.     He  had  no  compact  system  of  philosophy. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  May  25, 1803,  within  "  A  kite-string 
of  t!ie  birth  place  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  with  whom  he  is  frequently  compared. 
The  likeness,  however,  consists  only  in  the  fact  that  they  were  both  decidedly  repre- 
sentative Americans  of  a  decidedly  different  type.  Franklin  was  prose,  Emerson 
poetry;  Franklin  common  sense,  real;  Emerson  imaginative,  ideal.  In  these  oppo- 
site respects  they  both  were  equally  representative  of  the  highest  type.  Both  were 
ho[)eful,  kindly  and  shrewd.  Both  equally  powerful  in  making,  training  and  guid- 
I'lg  the  American  people. 

In  his  eighth  year  young  Emerson  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  where  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  was  soon  able  to  enter  a  higher  department 
known  as  a  Latin  school.  His  first  attempts  at  writing  were  not  the  dull  efforts 
of  a  school  boy ;  but  original  poems  which  he  read  with  real  taste  and  feeling. 
He  completed  his  course  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  at  eighteen.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  dull  in  mathematics  and  not  above  the  average  in  his  cla.ss  in 
general  standing ;  but  he  was  widely  read  in  literature,  which  put  him  far  in 
advance,  perhaps,  of  any  young  man  of  his  age.  After  graduating,  he  taught  school 
for  five  years  in  connection  with  his  brother;  but  in  1825,  gave  it  up  for  the  minis- 
try. For  a  time  he  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Congregation  in  Boston;  but  his  inde- 
pendent views  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  his  church,  therefore,  he 
resigned  in  1835,  and  retired  to  Concord,  where  he  purchased  a  home  near  the 
spot  on  which  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  in  1775,  which  he 
commemorated  in  his  own  verse : — 

"  There  first  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

In  this  city,  Emerson  resided  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Con- 
cord, April  27,  1882,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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witl^tlie  .^elliHluit^a       sHllovres^^^,^r^^^^^         leading  spirits  wl.o  were  dissatinfied 
hi.n  to  dream  of  an  fcl  coS^  -society  and,  wl.o  Imd  been  led  by 

tlHH  J^revv  the  famous  "'Brook  ivm^^^^^^^^^^  !'^^  '''  ^"^  ^-'^''^     «"t  o? 

of  Emerson's,  however.    Coleridte  and  So      ev^^f  Fn    "  71  T^  f'-''"'^  ^'^"'^ 
ing  sueh  a  society  in  PennsvIvS  m^hp  ^  ^'    i  ^"-''r''  ^>'^<1  t'>»"gl't  of  found- 

this  community  'of  in^er'lJ^X X'^.^^^'^;:;    'S:,,,^'^         ^^f' '^'^ 
practica    onerat  on  this  idpn   n  f..rm  ^f  ok    Vt      i        ,     ,       ^'  ^"''»  to  put  into 
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^Tp;:::i^J'NZ^  e^perative,  the  members 

I)ana,  of  the  New  York  Tribune  Geo  WPntr  ^7t^^^  ^K  I'omancers,  Chas.  A. 
Tlioreau.  the  poet  naturalis  Amos  Bron^L  A 1  /.""fr  ^''''^'''  ^^^^"t^^^^-  Henry  D 
writer  of  stnu'ige  shadowy  saytnTand^^^^^^  transcendental  dreamei4nd 

her  age,  we,  prominent  membefs  who  remo^tftn  1'  '  ^^'f/"?*  ^'""'''^'^  ^^^^^  of 
Emerson,  himself,  never  really  Ived  there  bm  1  '  ^"  '?"  ^"'■'"-  ^^  ^«  ««i^  that 
as  were  oth.r  prominent  sch^iroft e  L™ ^"l"^^^^^ 

After  five  years  of  experience,  some  of  tliP  houif we  re  J.  f'5'^'^^^^^^  ^  f^^'^''^- 
prise  given  up,  and  the  membership  scattered  ^^e^troyed  oy  liie,  the  enter- 
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But  he  Brook  Farm  served  its  purpose  in  literature  by  brin-iug  tocrotjier  some 
o  tlie  best  intellects  in  America,  eiiga-ing  them  for  live  years  in  a  common  curse 
oi  study,  and  stimulating  a  commerce  of  ideas.  The  breaking  u|.  of  the  community 
was  better,  peiha])s,  than  its  success  would  have  been.  It  dispersed  and  scattered 
abroad  the  advanced  thoughts  of  Emerson,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  society  into  everv 
protession.  Instead  ot  being  conlined  to  the  little  i)aper,  ''The  Dial,"  (which  was 
the  organ  of  the  society)  its  literature  was  transferred  into  a  number  of  widely  cir- 
culated national  mediums. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  how  Emerson,  the  "Sage  of  Concord,"  gathere.l  around  him 
and  dominated,  by  his  charming  personality,  his  powerful  mind,  and  his  wholesome 
intluence,  some  ot  the  brightest  minds  that  have  figured  in  American  literature- 
and  how,  through  them,  as  well  as  his  own  writing.;,  he  has  done  so  much,  not  only 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  literature,  but  to  mould  and  shape  leading-  minds  for 
generations  to  come.  The  Brook  Farm  idea  was  the  upi)ermost  thought  in  Edward 
Lellamy  s  famous  novel,  "Looking  Backward,"  which  created  such  a  sensation  in 
the  reading  world  a  few  years  miicc.  The  progressive  thonglit  of  Emerson  was 
father  to  the  so-called  "New  Theology,"  or  "Higher  Criticism,"  of  modern  scholars 
and  theologians.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  influence  which  Emerson  has  exerted,  rather 
tlian  his  own  works,  that  the  literature  of  America  is  mostly  indebted  to  him  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  the  village  of  Concord  has  been  made  more  famous  in 
American  letters  than  the  city  of  Kew  York. 

The  charm  of  Emerson's  personality  has  alrcatly  been  referred  to,— and  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  great.  His  manhood,  no  less  than  his  genius 
was  worthy  of  admiration  and  of  reverence.  His  life  corresi)onded  with  his  "brave 
cheerful  and  steadfast  teachings.  He  "practiced  Avhat  he  preached."  His  manners 
were  so  gentle,  his  nature  so  transparent,  and  his  life  so  singularly  pure  and  haiipy 
that  he  was  called,  while  he  lived,  "the  good  and  great  Emerson;"  and,  since  his 
death,  the  memory  of  his  life  and  manly  example  are  among  the  cherished  posses- 
sions of  our  literature. 

The  reverence  of  his  literary  associates  was  little  less  than  worship.  Amos  Bron- 
son  Alcott,— father  of  the  authoress,  Louisa  ]\I.  Alcott,— one  of  the  Brook  Farm 
members,  though  himself  a  profound  scholar  and  several  years  Emerson's  senior, 
declared  that  it  would  have  been  his  great  misfortune  to  have  lived  without  knowin*' 
Emerson,  whom  he  styled,  "The  magic  minstrel  and  sj)eaker!  whose  rhetoric,  voiced 
as  by  organ  stops,  delivers  the  sentiment  from  his  breast  in  cadences  peculiar  to 
himself;  now  hurling  it  forth  on  the  ear,  echoing  them ;  then,— as  his  mood  and 
matter  invite  it — dying  like 

Music  of  mild  lutes 
Or  silver  coated  flutes. 

•     •     •     fuch  is  the  rhapsodist's  cunning  in  its  structure  and  delivery." 

Referring  to  his  association  with  Emerson,  the  same  writer  acknowledges  in  a 
poem,  written  after  the  sage's  death : 

Thy  fellowship  was  my  culture,  noble  friend  : 
By  the  hand  thou  took'si  uie,  and  did'st  condescend 
To  brinp;  me  straijihtway  into  thy  fair  puild ; 
And  life-long  hath  it  been  high  compliment 
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By  that  to  have  been  known,  and  thy  friend  styled, 
Given  to  rare  th()iifi;iit  and  to  ^,'ood  learninj;  hent ; 
Whilst  in  my  struits  an  anj^el  on  me  Hniiled. 
Permit  me,  then,  thu8  honored,  Htill  to  be 
A  scholar  in  thy  univernity. 


HYMN   SITNG    AT    TlIK    COMPLETION 

Y  the  rude  bridj,'e  that  aruhed  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmera  stood, 
And  tired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  lonp;  since  in  silence  slept ; 

Alike  the  confjueror  silent  sleeps; 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 


OK  TIIK  rONCOIU)  MONUMKNT,   1H36. 

On  this  frreen  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 

We  set  to  day  a  votive  stone. 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
'!"()  die  or  leave  their  ehililren  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  theo. 


THE  RIIODORA. 


N  May,  when  sea-winds  jiierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Khodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  bldoniH  in  a d.nup  nodk, 
'^''>  pl'''i.'<e  the  desert  and  the  .sluggish  brook  ; 
The  purple  })ctals  fallen  in  the  pool 

Made  the  black  waters  with  their  beauty  gay ; 
Young  Uai'IIaki.  mig'.f.  covet  such  a  school ; 
The  lively  show  beguiled  u:e  from  my  way. 
Rhodora  !  if  the  sages  ask  thet  why 


This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  marsh  and  sky. 
r>ear  t^'ll  them,  that  if  eyes  wvw  niaile  for  seeing, 
Then  beaut;  is  its  own  excuse  for  lieing. 

Why,  thuu  wert  there,  O,  rival  of  tlie  rose ! 
I  never  thought  to  n.sk,  I  never  knew, 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 
The  selfsame  Power  that  brought  me  there,  brought 
you. 


THE  TRUE   HERO 


*=f  ' 


AN    EXTRACT    FKO.M    "VOLUNTARIES." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poem,  "Voluntaries,"  obtained  its  -i-ie  In  18(i3 
Mr  Emerson  came  to  Boston  and  took  a  room  in  the  Patkir  House.  brinuMue  wi,|,  i  XLtinisiaalskctoh 
ot  a  few  verses  which  he  wished  Mr.  Fields,  his  publisher,  to  hear,  tie  thx' w  i  s  .1  t"l  e  to  he  ce^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  room  and  read  al.jud  the  lines  he  proposed  dving  to  the  press.  They  were  wr  c  n  sc  v. rUe  >;  .,s 
of  paper  which  were  tlying  loosely  about  the  room.  (Mr.  Emerson  frequentirwr, m  i ,  ,  cV.-K^^^ 
^r^nl!«"'  "'*''  """^:  "*^-',"'  •]:"""«  '*"^'  ''""y^  ""=''t  ^^  rearran.'ed  without  T^,,Tn'^  hem 'rrmvole"  c 
Sn^reJ^erby  rVrrsl.^'"  '""^  ""^''  ^^'"^  '''■  *^'^"^'^  ^"-^'■^'^'^'  "  V-Urntaircs.-^.'.'ich  warcor^ 


WELL  for  the  fortunate  soul 
Which  Music's  wings  unfold. 
Stealing  away  the  memory 
Of  sorrows  new  and  old  ! 
Yet  happier  he  whose  inward  sight, 
Stayed  on  his  subtle  thought. 
Shuts  his  sense  on  toys  of  time, 
To  vacant  bosoms  brought ; 
But  best  befriended  of  the  God 
He  who,  ill  evil  times, 
Warned  by  an  inward  voice, 


Heeds  not  the  darkne.ssand  the  dread, 
Biding  by  his  rule  and  clioiie, 
Telling  only  the  fiery  thread, 
Leading  over  heroic  ground 
Walled  with  immortal  terror  round. 
To  the  aim  which  him  allures, 
And'the  sweet  heavonhis  deed  .secures. 
Peril  aro"f.'l  all  else  appalling. 
Cannon  in  fn.nt  -ind  leaden  rain. 
Him  duty  through  the  clarion  calling 
To  the  van  called  not  in  vain. 
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HtainleMg  wildior  on  the  walls, 
Knowing  tbw, — unj  known  no  more, — 
Whoever  tights,  whoever  falls, 
Justice  c()tn|uer8  evermore, 
Justice  after  an  before ; — 
And  he  who  hut  ties  on  her  Hide, 
God,  though  ho  were  ten  times  slain, 
Crowns  him  victor  glorilied, 
Victor  over  death  and  pain 
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Forever :  but  Ids  erring  foe, 
8elf-a»«urod  that  he  jirevailM, 
L(X)ks  fmm  hu  '  i<tim  lying  low, 
And  set's  aloft  the  red  right  arm 
Redress  the  eternal  scalt^n. 
He,  the  po<ir  for  whom  angclN  foil, 
Blind  with  pride  and  fcMiled  by  hate, 
Writhes  within  the  dragon  coil, 
Keeerved  to  a  i>-jeechleus  fute. 


MOUNTAIN  AND  SCUIRUEL. 


IIE  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel ; 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  Little 
Prig." 
Bun  replied : 

"  You  are  doubtless  very  big ; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Muat  be  taken  in  together, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 


And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  plaie. 

If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you. 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry. 

I'll  not  deny  you  unike 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track  ; 

Talentfl  differ ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put ; 

If  r  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 


THE  SNOW  STORM. 


^|'^y:*:'"a[NCED  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and  driving  o'er  the 

fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  thewbitedair 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveler  stopp'd.  the  courier's  feet 
Delay 'd,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  tire-place,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind's  masonry. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnish'd  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  while  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 


Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,  nought  cares  ho 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly 
On  coop  or  kennel  be  hangs  I'ariaii  wreaths; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  bidden  thoin  ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs,  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  bis  hours  are  niimber'd,  and  the  world 
Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not. 
Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonish 'd  Art 
To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  ptone. 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work, 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 


%     i 


THE  PROBLEM. 


LIKE  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 
I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul, 
And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive 
Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I -that  cowled  churchman  be. 
Why  should  the  vest  on  him  .allure, 
Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure? 

*■"-    —     •" •     ^n.ttf'W    lltvJ^Ilt 

His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought ; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
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The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle ; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  roll'd 

The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came. 

Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame. 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  wo. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 

And  groin'd  the  aisles  of  Christian  Romd, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity. 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
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He  builded  better  than  ho  know, 

Tho  eon.soious  stone  to  beauty  grow. 

Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  wood-bird's  nest 

Of  leaves,  and  f'oathers  from  hor  breaat? 

Or  how  tho  (isli  outbuilt  hor  shell, 

Paintini,'  with  morn  each  annual  cell? 

()r  how  tho  sacrod  pine  tree  adds 

To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ? 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  tho  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  I'arthenon 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone; 

And  morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 

To  gaze  upon  tho  I'yrauiids; 

O'er  England's  Abbeys  bends  tho  sky 
As  on  it^  friends  with  kindred  eye ; 
For,  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air, 
And  nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  hor  race, 
And  granted  them  an  equal'date 
AVith  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass, 
Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 


To  the  vast  Soul  that  o'er  him  plann'd, 
And  the  same  power  that  rear'd  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 
Ever  the  fiery  I'entecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countlesS  host, 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  chc.irs, 
And  through  the  priest  tho  mind  inspires.' 

The  word  unto  the  piophet  spoken, 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken  ; 
The  word  by  seers  or  sybils  told 
In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold, 
Still  floats  upon  tho  morning  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 
I  know  what  say  the  Fathore  wise,— 
The  book  itself  before  me  lies, — 
Old  Vlirj/sostom,  best  Augustine, 
And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  hue, 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  minis, 
Taylor,  the  Shake8j>eare  of  divinos ; 
His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 
I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear, 
And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  .see, 
I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 


TRAV 
HAVE  no  churlish  objection  to  the  cir 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe,  for  the  pur- 
po.ses  of  art.  of  study,  and  benevolence, 
so  that  the  man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not 
go  abroad  with  the  hope  of  finding  .somewhat  greater 
than  he  knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or 
to  get  somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels 
away  from  himself,  and  grows  old  even  in  youth 
among  old  things.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will 
and  mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated  as  they. 
He  carries  ruins  to  ruins. 

Traveling  is  a  fool's  paradi.so.  We  owe  to  our 
first  journeys  the  discovery  that  place  is  nothing.  At 
home  I  dream  that  at  xNaples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  in- 
toxicated with  beauty  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack 
my  trunk,  embrace  my  friends,  and  embark  on  the 
sea,  and  at  last  wake  up  at  Naples,  and  there  beside 
me  is  the  stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identi- 
caithatl  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican' and  the 
palaces.  I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights  and 
suggestions ;  but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant 
goes  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

Rut  the  rage  of  traveling  is  if.self  only  a  symntom 
of  u  deeper  unsoundness  affecting  the  who)«  intel- 


ELIVC^. 

lectual  action.     The  intellect   is  vagabond,  and  the 
universal    system    of  c'j.cati.m   fosters  restlessnes-s. 
Our  minds  travel  wheu  our  bodies  are  forced  to  stay 
at   home.     We  imitate;  and  wl.at  is  imitation  but 
the  traveling  of  the   mind  ?    Our  houses  are  built 
with  foreign  taste ;  our  shelves  are  garnished  with 
foreign    ornaments;  our    opinions,    our    tastes,   our 
whole  minds,  lean  to  and  follow  the  past  and  the  dis- 
tant as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  follow  her  mistress.     The 
soul  created  the  aris  wherever  they  have  flou.isheJ. 
It  was  in  his  own    mind  that  the  artist  sought  his 
model.     It  was  an  application  of  his  own  thought  to 
the  thing  to  be  done  and  the   conditions   to  be  ob- 
served.    And  why  need  we  copy  the    Doric  or  the 
Gothic  model  ?    Reauty,  convenience,   grandeur   of 
thought  and  (piaint  expression  .ire  as  near  to  us  as  to 
any,  and  if  the  American  artist  will  study  with  hope 
and  love  tho  proci.se  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  con- 
mdering  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  tho  day, 
the  wants   of    the  people,   the  habit   and  form   of 
the  government,  he  will  create  .i  house  in  which  all 
the.se  will  find  themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and  senti. 
nient  will  be  satLifuid  also 
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"the  poet  of  freedom." 

^^  ^/'m''  ^•"'"  ^'°"'?  "^^'  Haverliill,  Massachusetts,  in  the  valley 

h..f'  W^fhl-'""^''  'k^''^  ^l^l'-  "i'^y  ^^'  ^^^'^'"^^'r,  1807,  John  Ci.c..n. 

taiby  this  k;nd  and  gentle  man,  whom  all  the  world  deli-hts  io 

vh?"  !f'f  "'  ^-""^  ?  f  "'^  ^T'^^"\  heart-songs,  spent  most  of  his  lite, 
1       ..    o  y'"^  ^*  *"^  "P^  <^^^'  ''^^e  of  near  V  eightv-live  in  J)anvers  Af-m^-i 

N™h     V  m!,^^1,.T   •        .m"'"''"'  ,"''^";I"'I  ">  Hit",  i'liil  l>™"?lit  with  him  IVoi,. 

hv«l  s.raply,  were  Ihen.hy  ,„„1  freedom  lovi„g.     The  eurly  s,nT,M       u.^  of  the 

armer  hoy  were  s„n,,le  a,„  Irt.jrul.    He  ha,  pic.tf.rej  then,  for  „s  i  X,^i«t 

eti  u,e  ^M,  "  r'"' .  "?.'""'-\lf  •  ^'11  eo"»pire,l  agait.st  his  liheral  e,h„  ,  i„„  i    rary 

anif  to  sch       '  '  r  Z  '  M^";'"'-;  T.  ■%  '<!Tr' "'  -"-  ^  "- ■-  l.i«  char,,?: 


li,ll  Aca,ie,„y  oon,,,ri.se,l  his  a.lvanlages  in  education.  ^         ' 

Iwet^lmrS':'- "'  "'"'"  """"'  "'  """  ^'"^'  '""'"  "''  «1»"  »''  '''»  ""'^.  *« 

"  Still  sitH  the  wdiool  house  by  the  road, 
A  ragf^ed  bcfrgar  sunning; 
Around  it,  still  tho  suinaehs  grow 
And  black-berry  vines  arc  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 
Deep-scarred  by  raps  official ; 
The  warping  floor,  tho  battered  seals, 
"he  jack-knife  carved  initial." 

nJ}^^^''^^''!''^  for  Whittier  to  become  the  poet  of  that  comhJnatmn  nf  ^h'.ol. 
^uLvT'aT  '/^^  ''^'^^^''■'  '","*  i'*»"  JPS  anfi  Wumner  the  orators.  His  earl  v  poems  were 
published  by  Garrison  in  his  paper,  "  The  Free  Press,"  the  fir^t  one  when  miS 
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was  nineteen  years  of  age  and  Garrison  himself  little  more  tl.an  a  boy.  The  farmer 
kd  was  elated  when  he  ionnd  the  verses  which  he  had  so  timidly  submitted  in   , rint 

y/^tlWl";-^ '"'""'"'  ^'r  '^"  "^^^^^  and  a  request  for  mo>e       Gan- Lmi  ev " 
visited  Whit  lers  parents  and  urged  the  importance  of  giving  him  a  finished  educ 

S  niwl"p  V^  r/-^  ""^''  '^''  T^^  ^*'  '^''  -'''''  Hboliticmist  and  threw  h h  e  f 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  into  the  movement.  His  poems  against  slaverv  and 
disunion  have  a  ringing  zeal  worthy  of  a  Cromwell.  ''They  are,"  dec  ares  o^ 
writer,  "like  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  blown  before  the  walls^of  J^-icho  " 

As  a  Quaker  Wliittier  could  not  have  been  otherwise  tl.an  an  abolitionist,  for  that 
denomination  had  long  since  abolished  slavery  within  its  own  con.munioi .     M<^ 

i84""il;:T;;f. '  ^""",  n.^  ^'^'s'^"  t-"'^^^^^  ^'''^'^  '^*'  i^^--^«"''"  published 

Ichabod,    a  1  athetu-a  ly  kind  yet  severely  stinging  rebuke  to  Daniel  Webster  for 
his  support  of  the  Fugitive  Hlave  Law.     Webster  was  right  from  the  staii  Iplt  of 

^idTibe  tv    "SX"'  V-  M  "';.'"■  ^T'  ^'^""  ''''  ^^^'"^'l--^  of  hum!.n  i.|<J^ 
and    libeity.        Barbara  Irietchie,"— while  it  is  pronounced  purely  a  fiction    as 
s  also  his  poem  about  John  Jirown  kissing  the  Negro  baby  on  his  iiy  to  tl  e  V 
lows  -IS  perliaps  the  most  widely  quoted  o1'  his  famous  war  poems       ^  '' 

Whittier  a  so  wrote  extensively  on  subjects  relating  to  New  EnHand  lii^torv 
witchcraft  and  colonial  traditions.     This  gi-oup  include,  many  of  1  >S  b     alV 

ivvice-lold   I  ales      and  -bcarlet  Letter."     It  is  these  poems  that  Imve  entitled 
Whittier  to  be  called  "the  greatest  of  American  ballad  writers."     Amon.^  the     m'e 
to   be   found  "Mabel  Martin,"    "The  WitcL   of    Wenham,"    " Marg  ?rit7"  ami 
"Skipper  Ireson  s  Kide."     But  it  is  perliaps  in  the  third  d.j.artnientof^h  s  writin" 
namely,  rural  ta  es  and  idyls,  that  the  poet  i.  most  widely  known.     The  e  pa  to?  1 
poems  contain  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  New  England.     They  are  Si    la  d 
loving  iHctures  of  humble  life,  simple  and  peacefufin  ll.eir  subjed  and  in  their 
style      Ihe  masterpieces  of    this  class  are  "Snowbound,"  "Maud  Muller  "  "The 
Barefoot  Boy,"  "Among  tbe  Hills,"  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  etc.     The  relat  o.'of  tl  e  e 
simple  experiences  of  homely  character  has  carried  him  to  the  hearts  of  t he  peo  ,  e 
and  made  hnn,  next  to  Longfellow,  the  most  popular  of  .American  poels.     tL.v  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  in  the  freshness  of  Whittier's  liomely  words  and  home- 
spun phrases,  winch  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  polished  art  of  cultivated  niatters      As 
a  poet  of  nature  he  has  j)ainted  the  landscapes  of  New  England  as  Bryant  has  the 
larger  features  of  the  continent.  ^      u  oa  xjij.  m  jus,  me 

Whittier  was  never  married  and  aside  from  a  few  exquisite  verses  lie  has  given 
the  public  no  clew  to  the  romance  of  his  youth.     His  home  was  presided  ovfrfb^ 
many  years  by  his  sister  Elizabeth,  a  most  lovely  and  tal.  ,  ,ed  woman  for  whom  1  e 
cherished  the  deepest  affection,  and  he  has  written  noth  i  ug  mo  rtmd.i  m/^^^^ 
tribute  to  her  memory  in  "Snowbound."     The  ,>oet  was  shy  and  (lifli  ?nt  •  m<    ' 

Acnof         ■         i   '"'^'^  buimn-  which  gave  his  conversation  a  great  charm. 

Aside  fiom  his  w'<>rfc  as  a  ,)oet  Whittier  wrote  considerable  prose.  His  first  volume 
was  "Legends  of  New  England,"  published  in  18:^1.  cnn«i.i-„.  of  r^Z'^J  X^ 
Subsequent  prose  publications  consisted  of  contributions  to  ti7e  slave"  controversy; 
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"Supenuuuralism    of    New  Sand '0847  f^Tti'^?""'^'  T"^'  ''""  "'^ 
Miscellanies,"  (1852)  J^"g'''"<<.     ('847,)  and  "Literary  Eecrcatioiw  and 

peridicals.     In  18:«  he  began  »  et  f  ""j.:  i;Y:  .irF^ii:^.^^^^^^ 

phia,  but  in  the  following  year  his  press  was  destroverl  nml    .;    .  «•      i        li  hidel- 

pro-slavery  mob,  and  he'reUirned  to\''4  En-  lanrdevoth^  '"?^  ^V 

were  lost  the  story  could  be  constructed  again  from  the^pa^  ,  of  WbM,r      1^    I 
tilv^ry  or- '"""■'■  '"*"''-'"'  ""'^^  "  'o-''  '»  '•'Xk-U'c^'Sllu^rs 

haf;i:;i;r^K;!':'sraLnrfoiT:?  tr^^^^^^^^ 

*    *     *     "  milk  and  bread, 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone  irrny  and  rude. 

O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 

Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 

Purple  curtains  fringed  with  gold 

Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ;" 

and,  when  a  little  older  his  flmcy  dwelt  upon  the  adventures  of  Chalkley-as 

"Following  my  plough  by  Merrimac's  green  shore 
|lis  simple  record  I  have  pondered  o'er 
With  deep  and  quiet  joy." 

a  sweet  warm  f-imili-.r  i;f^   ,v         .,     •;,,,^  "^)^'^^^' ^o  the  New  Lnglancei  1.n«, 
libury  18  lelt  quite  undisturbed,  just  wi  it  was  when  Whittier  died. 
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MY  PLAYMATE. 


HE  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  Hill, 
Their  song  was  soft  end  low ; 
The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet, 
The  orchard  birds  sang  clear ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  year, 

For  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers, 

My  playmate  left  her  home, 
And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring, 

The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin, 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  : 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May : 

The  constant  years  told  o'er 
The  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morna, 

But  she  came  back  no  more. 

I  walk  with  noiseless  feet  the  round     • 

Of  uneventful  years ; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  Spring 

'\nd  reap  the  Autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow ; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Hefore  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jeweled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown, — 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 


The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 

The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill. 
And  still  the  May-day  flowers  make  sweet 

The  woods  of  Follymill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond. 

The  birds  build  in  the  tree, 
The  dark  pines  sing  on  Kamoth  Hill 

The  slow  g  jng  of  the  sea. 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them. 
And  how  the  old  time  seems, — 

If  ever  the  pines  of  Kamoth  wood 
Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice ; 

Does  she  remember  mine  'i* 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine '! 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours, — 
That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 

And  other  laps  with  flowers? 

0  playmate  in  the  golden  time  I 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet, 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee  I 


THE  CHANGELING. 


OR  the  fairest  maid  in  Hampton 
They  needed  not  to  search. 
Who  saw  young  Anna  Favor 
Come  walking  into  church,— 

Or  bringing  from  the  meadows, 

At  set  of  harvest  day, 
The  frolic  "f  the  blackbird.". 

Th'3  sweetness  of  the  hay. 


Now  the  weariest  of  all  mothers. 
The  saddest  two-years  bride. 

She  scowls  in  the  face  of  her  husband, 
And  spurns  her  child  aside-. 

"  Rake  out  the  red  coals,  goodman, 
For  there  the  child  shall  lie, 
111  "^ne  DiacK  wilcli  comes  to  fetch  her, 
Ara  both  up  chimney  fly. 
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"  It's  never  my  own  little  daughter, 
It's  nevor  my  own,"  slie  said  ; 

"  The  witches  have  stolen  my  Anna, 
And  left  mean  imp  instead. 

"  0,  fair  and  sweet  was  my  baby, 
Blue  eyes,  and  ringlets  of  gold; 

But  this  is  ugly  and  wrinkled. 
Cross,  and  cunning,  and  old. 

"  I  hale  the  touch  of  her  finger- 

I  liale  the  feel  of  her  ski.i ; 
It's  not  the  milk  from  my  bosom, 

But  my  blood,  that  she  sucks  in. 

"  My  face  grows  sharp  with  the  torment ; 

Look  !  my  arms  are  skin  and  bone ! — 
Bake  open  the  red  coals,  goodiuan, 

And  the  witch  shall  have  her  own. 

"  She'll  come  when  she  hears  it  crying. 
In  the  shape  of  an  owl  or  bat. 

And  shell  bring  us  our  darling  Anna 
In  i>lace  of  her  screeching  brat." 

Then  the  goodman,  Ezra  Dalton, 
Laid  his  hand  upon  her  head : 

"Thy  sorrow  is  area;,  0  woman  I 
I  sorrow  with  thee,"  he  said. 

"  The  paths  to  trouble  are  many. 

And  never  but  one  sure  way 
Leads  out  to  the  light  beyondit : 

My  poor  wife,  let  us  pray." 

Then  he  said  to  the  great  All-Father, 
"Thy  daughter  is  weak  and  blind  ; 

Let  her  sight  come  back,  and  clothe  her 
Once  more  in  her  right  mind. 

"Lead  her  out  of  this  evil  shadow. 

Out  of  these  f\incies  wild  ; 
Let  the  holy  love  of  the  mother, 

Turn  again  to  her  child. 

"  Make  her  lips  like  the  lips  of  Mary, 

Ki.ssing  her  blessed  Son  ; 
Let  her  hands,  like  the  hands  of  Jesus, 

Best  on  her  little  one. 

"  Comfort,  the  soul  of  thy  handmaid, 

Opeu  iier  prison  door, 
And  thine  shall  be.  .i!!  tho  ■■.utrv 

And  praise  forevermore,'' 


Then  into  the  face  of  its  mother. 

The  baby  looked  up  and  smiled  ; 
And  the  cloud  of  her  soul  was  lifted, 

And  she  knew  her  little  child. 

A  beam  of  slant  west  sunshine 
Made  the  wan  face  almost  fair, 

Lit  the  blue  eyes'  jjatient  wonde.- 
And  the  rings  of  pale  gold  h    - 

She  ki.ssed  it  on  lip  and  forehead. 
She  kissed  it  on  cheek  and  chin ; 

And  .she  bared  her  snow-white  bosom 
To  the  lips  so  pale  and  thin. 

O,  fair  on  her  bridal  morning 

Was  the  maid  who  blushed  and  smiled 
But  fairer  to  Ezra  Dalton 

Looked  the  mother  of  his  child. 

With  more  than  a  lover's  fondne.s8 
Ke  stooped  to  her  worn  young  face 

And  the  nursing  child  and  the  mother 
He  folded  in  one  embrace. 

"  Now  mount  and  ride,  my  goodman 

As  lovest  thine  own  soul  I 
Woe's  me  if  my  wicked  fancies 

Be  the  death  of  Goody  Cole  1" 

His  horse  he  saddled  and  bridled. 
And  into  the  night  rode  he,-  - 

Now  through  the  great  black  woodland ; 
Now  by  the  white-beached  sea. 

He  rode  through  the  silent  clearings, 

He  came  to  the  ferry  wide. 
And  thrice  lie  called  to  the  boatman 

Asleep  on  the  other  side. 

He  set  his  horse  to  the  river. 

He  swam  to  Newburg  town. 
And  he  called  up  Justice  Sewall 

In  his  nightcap  and  his  gown. 

And  the  grave  and  worshipful  justice, 

Upon  whose  soul  be  peace  ! 
Set  his  name  to  the  jailer's  warrant 

For  Goody  Cole's  release. 

Then  through  the  night  the  hoof-b^ita 

Went  sounding  like  a  flail : 
.  nd  Goody  Uuie  uL  cock  crow 

Came  forth  from  Ipswich  jail. 
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H.'  ocean  looketh  -jp  to  heaven, 
As  'twere  a  living  thing ; 
The  homage  of  it*i  waves  is  given 
In  ceaseless  won  tiiping. 

TI.e.v  kneel  upon  the  si  .ping  sand, 
As  bends  the  human  knee, 

A  beautiful  and  tireless  band. 
The  priesthood  of  the  sea ! 

They  pour  the  glittenp;^  treasures  out 
Which  in  the  deep  have  birth, 

And  chant  their  awful  hvmns  about 
The  watchin,;,  hills  ol  earth. 

The  green  earth  sends  it  i  incense  up 
From  every  mountain-thrine, 

i'rom  every  flower  and  dewv  cup 
That  greeteth  the  sunshin  j. 

The  mists  are  lifted  from  the  rills. 
Like  the  white  wing  of  prayoi  ' 
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They  lean  above  the  ancient  hilli, 
As  doing  homage  there. 

The  forest-tops  are  lowlv  cast 

O'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
As  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd 

On  nature  as  on  men. 

The  cluuds  woep  oVr  the  fallen  world, 

h  Pi)  as  rei;ent''i)i  love  : 
Ei"P.  to  th.-  ble,Hse(i  bree? ,^  jaifurl'd, 

They  iade  in  liglit  above. 

Tht  s'cy  i.«  a^  a  tcsiiple's  .v.»;ii, 

ihe  blue  and  wavy  pil- 
ls glorious  with  the  spirit-march 

Of  messengers  at  prayer. 

The  genttn  moon,  the  kindiing  sun. 

The  many  stas  tLW  tiven, 
As  >hriae8  to  burn  euuWs  incense  on. 

Iho  al(?,r-;ifes  of  Heaven  1 


THE 

LES:S:\f>S  (-  tbee,  Htfic  man, 
Barefo-.t  boy,  with  check  of  tan! 
VVKh  J-...V   -iriKd  I!),  pantaloons, 
And  th-;  «,,.rrv  v.hi  ;tled  tunes; 
With  (by  led  'ip,  redder  .still 
KiM'cd  b}  stra.vberrie.s  on  the  hill ; 
v\  iih  the  sun.shine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  I 
I'rom  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy ; 
I  V  as  once  a  barefoot,  boy. 
Prince  thou  art— the  grown-up  man. 
Only  1.S  republican. 
Let  the  niillion-dollared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  .side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye :        ' 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy, 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

O  !  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
bleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools;' 
Ot  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  pW 
Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-molo  sinks  his  well: 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
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How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung- 
Where  the  white,st  lilies  blow, 
W^!i  jre  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
WhiTe  fhe  ground-nut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 

Ot  tb  ;  black  wasp's  cunning  way. 

Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay. 

And  t'io  architectural  plans 

Of  gray  hornet  artisans ! 

For,  esci-.fiwing  books  and  tasks, 

Nature  answers  all  he  a.sks ; 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 

Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy. 

Blessings  on  the  barefoot"boy. 

0  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  yearsin  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for ! 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone' 
Purr)led  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day,  and  throuch  the'  nigl-   ; 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 

.-•-tHI  w.Lii  aiu  irom  lah  to  lali ; 
Mine  I        md-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  Inut  slopes  beyond, 
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Mine,  on  bendinj?  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides ! 
Still,  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too, 
All  the  worid  1  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  I 

0,  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  (     uiilk  and  bread. 
Pewter  spoon  ..ud  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-st  )ne,  gray  and  rude  I 
O'er  me  like  a  regal  tent. 
Cloudy  ribbed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold; 
■yVhile  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  ;  pomp  and  joy 

MAUD 
MID  MULLER,  on  a  summer's  day, 
liaked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay'. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far  off  town 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down,      ' 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

lie  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  ajiple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  sprintr  that  flowed 
1  hrough  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
Un  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks I  "  said  the  Judge,  " a  sweeter  draught 
*rom  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaflfed." 
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Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 
Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man  ! 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can ; 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat ; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod. 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil,' 
Happy  if  their  track  be  foimd 
Never  on  forbidden  ground ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy !  ' 

MULLER. 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Ot  the  singmg  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
Ihe  cloud  m  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  briar-torn  gown 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed :    "  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be! 

''  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"My  father  sliould  wear  a  uroadtloth  coat  • 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat.        ' 

"I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  i.oor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.'' 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hJH 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still."  * 

mA  ^""°  """"^  *"■■■'  *  ^^'^^-  ™f™  sweet, 
Ne  er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 
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"Ana  her  modeflt  answer  and  graceful  air 
6h()W  her  wise  and  gDod  us  she  is  fair. 

"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
i-ikd  her,  a  harvester  ol'  hay : 

"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Wor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  siHfen,.  proud  and  cold, 
And  h.8  mother,  vain  of  her  rink  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Jud-e  rode  on, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  fleid  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  gJrl  mused  beside  the  well, 
iill  the  rain  on  the  uniaked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  lashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth'.s  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 

And  sweet  Maud  MuIIor's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  hLs  garnished  rooms, 
io  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

Ah,  that  I  were  free  iigain  ! 

"Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 


But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain, 
iictt  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
Un  the  new  mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  lull 
Uver  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
hhe  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And  gazing  down  with  timid  grace 
.She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
btretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
Ihe  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned  ; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  luc 
Doz,ng  and  grumbling  oer  pipe  and  mugi 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
feuying  only,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

l<or  rich  repiner  and  household 'drudge ! 

God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

J  he  saddest  are  these :    '  It  might  have  been  I " 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And.  in  tL  ,  h  .eafter,  angels  may 
KoU  the  stone  from  its  grave  awajl 
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BEAUTIFUL  and  happy  girl     . 
With  step  as  soft  as  summer  air, 
And  fresh  young  lip  and  brow  of  peari 
bhadow  d  by  many  a  careless  curi 
Ut  unconfined  and  flowing  hair: 


A  seeming  child  in  every  thing 
bave   thoughtful   brow,  and   ripening 
charms,  ° 

-^l^'^tu'"©  wears  the  smile  of  spring 
When  sinking  Into  summer's  arms. 
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A  mind  rejoicinpr  in  <he  lipht 

VVhith  Uielted  throufxIi'itK  frracoful  bower, 
Leaf  after  leaf  serenely  bright 
And  stftinlesH  in  its  holy  white 

flnf'oldiiig  like  a  niorninj,'  flower: 
A  heart,  wliiuh,  like  a  finetc.ned  lute 

With  everv  breath  of  feelinj,'  woke, 
And,  even  when  the  ton^ie  wm  mute, 

From  eye  and  lip  in  muHic  spoke. 

How  thrills  once  more  the  lengtlicniMi;  chain 

Of  memory  at  the  th()U}j;ht  of  thee  !— 
Old  hopes  which  lonj;  iti  dust  h;ive  Iain, 
OKI  dreams  come  throiipnjj;  back  again, 

And  boyhood  lives  again  in  mo; 
I  feel  its  glow  upon  my  cheek, 

Its  fulness  of  the  heart  is  mine, 
As  when  1  lean'd  to  hear  thee  speak, 

Or  raised  my  doubtful  eye  t(j  thine. 

I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  own, 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  lids  of  hazel  eyes 

With  soft  brown  tresses  overblown. 
Ah  !  memories  of  sweet  summer  eves, 

Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way,' 
CM"  stars  and  flowers  and  dewy  leaves. 

And  smiles  and  tones  more  dear  than  they  ! 

Ere  this  thy  quiet  eye  hath  smiled 

My  picture  of  thy  youth  to  see, 
When  half  a  woman,  half  a  child. 
Thy  very  artlessne.ss  beguiled, 

And  folly's  self  seem'd  wise  in  thee. 
I  too  can  smile,  wlien  o'er  that  hour 

The  lights  of  memory  backward  stream, 
Yet  feel  the  while  that  manhood's  power 

Is  vainer  than  my  boyhood's  dream. 
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Years  have  pass'd  on,  and  left  their  trace 

Of  graver  care  and  deeper  thought; 
And  unto  me  the  calm,  cold  face 
Of  manhood,  and  U<  ilice  the  grace 

Of  woman's  pensive  beauty  brought. 
Oil  lire 's  n.iigli  blasts  for  blame  or  praise 

The  schoolboys  name  has  widely  flown; 
I  iiiiic  III  (lu^  green  and  (|uiet  ways 

Of  unobtrusivo  goodness  known. 

.\iid  wider  yet  in  thoni^ht  and  deed 

Our  still  diverging  thoughts  incline, 
fliitie  the  (ienevan's  sternest  creed, 
While  answers  to  my  spirit's  need 
^  The  York.shire  peasant's  simple  line. 
For  thee  the  priestly  iit(>  and  prayer, 
^  And  holy  day  anil  solemn  psaliu. 
For  me  the  silent  reverence  where 
My  brethren  gather,  slow  and  calm. 

Yet  hath  thy  spirit  left  on  me 

An  impress  tinio  has  not  worn  out. 

And  something  of  myself  in  thee 

A  shadow  from  the  jiast,  I  .see 

J.ingering  even  yet  ihv  way  about; 

iNiit  wholly  can  the  heart  unlearn 
^  That  les.son  of  its  better  hours, 

.\of  yet  has  Time's  dull  footstep  worn 
To  common  duat  that  path  of  flowers. 

Thus,  while  at  times  before  our  eye 

The  clouds  about  the  present  part. 
And,  smiling  through  them,  round  us  lie 
80ft  hues  of  memory's  morning  sky 

The  Indian  summer  of  the  Jieart, 
In  secret  sympathies  of  mind. 

In  founts  of  feeling  which  retain 
!  iieir  pure,  fresh  flow,  we  yet  may  find 

Our  early  dreams  not  wholly  vain  I 
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pOK  on  him— through  his  dungeon-grate. 
Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late, 
As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed. 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head— 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seam'd  and  hard. 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard  ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 
His  long,  dishevell'd  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  l>efore  him  glpws,— 
And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill : 


Aiid  o'er  his  haif-clad  person  goes 
^  The  frequent  ague-thrill  1 
Silent — save  ever  and  anon, 
A  .sound,  half-murmur  and  half-groan, 
Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufl'erer's  bearded  lip : 
0,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 
Of  old  age  chain'd  and  desolate  ! 

Just  God  !  why  lies  that  old  man  there? 

^A  murderer  shaies  liis  prison-bed, 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red; 
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And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  Idatlun-,'  ear, 
And,  or  in  wak('f'iiliio.s.s  or  ulecp 
Nerve,  flewh,  ami  lil.ro  thrill  and  creep, 
Whene'er  that  ruflian's  tossiiiu'  limb, 
Crimson'd  with  murder,  touche!*  him  I 

What  has  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  done? 

Has  murder  staiu'd  his  hands  with  gore? 
N  It  so :  his  cririie's  a  fouler  one  : 

God  mti(/r  Ike  nil  miin  -povr  I 
For  this  ho  shr  t   j.  iVlon'  ■  i-r!]— . 
The  fittest  "artlilj  i^yx,  oi"  hell  I 
For  this — fill!  br"  ;,  tor  which  he  pour'd 
His  youii.:  t«l  lod  on  the  invader's  sword, 

And  foiiii'  ,1  liuht  the  fwirful  cost 

His  bidotl-gaind  liberty  is  lost! 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  pour'd  thy  blooi! 
On  Concord's  field,  and   Bunker  s  crost, 

And  Sanitoira's  plain  ? 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars, 
Throuiih  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars  I 
It  must  bo  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 

Von  monument  uprear'd  to  thee 

Piled  trranite  and  a  prison  cell— 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well  I 

Go,  rinj;  the  bolls  and  fire  the  pun^, 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out; 


Shout  '<  Freedom  !"  till  your  li«ping  ones 

(iiv(«  back  thoir  cradle-shout: 
liet  boasted  elocpienco  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame  ; 
Still  let  the  ptct's  strain  b(>  hoard, 
With  '•  glory  "  tor  each  second  word, 
And  everything  with  breath  agree 
To  praise,  •'  our  glorious  liberty  !  " 

And  when  the  patriot  cannon  juis 
Tliiit  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall. 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 
Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fall — 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  atr'd  ear 

Hejoiues  in  the  genera!  cin  or  ! 

Think  ye  bis  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  cha'in'd  of  limb, 

What  ia  your  carnival  to  him  ? 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thusf 

IJnvyorthy  freemen,  lot  it  libd 
No  refuge  from  the  wiiboring  cur.Me 

Of  (ioi»  and  human  kind  ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb, 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  j-our  savage  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand, 
The  chafltening  of  the  Almighty's  hand  I 
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NWARNED  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gra\     .iy  darkoiied  into  i  irht, 
A  night  1.    ,' ;  hoary  with  the  ^^varm 
And  whirl  ilance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zigzag  wavering  to  and  fro 
Cro=«ed  and    <^i    ,^d  the  wing.  I  snow, 
Ami  ere  the  enrly  bedtime  caim 
The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame. 
And  through  the  gla.ss  the  clothes  li;  •  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  giijsta. 

So  all  night  long  the  stnrm  roared  oi 
.,,,..,„..,,,„„  „i,.n.c  u!it:iiiit  a  sun; 
la  tiny  spherule  traced  with  linea 


I  Of  Nature's  geometric  signs, 
I  In  starry  flake,  and  pellicle, 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  foil ; 
And.  when  the  .second  morning  shone, 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
0  :  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 
Around  the  glistening;  wonder  bent 
The  blue    .ads  of  the  fi  lament. 
No  Cloud  above,  ao  cart:,  below, — 
A  universe  of  .sky  and  snow ! 
The  old  familiar    ight  of    urs 
Took  m.,  velous  shapes ;  stransre  domes  and  townpa 
Rose  up     here  sty  or  c  .  u  crib  stood, 
Or  garden  »vall,  or  belt  of  wood ; 
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A  imooth  white  mound  tlio  brunh-pilo  Hhowed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  wuh  road  ; 

The  bii       jHWt  an  old  man  sat 

With  1'        flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hui; 

The  weii    arb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 

And  evi'!   the  lung  sweep,  hif,'h  aloof, 

In  its  8lun^  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 

Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted  :  "  Bop,  a  path  ! " 
Well  pleased,  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
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Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy?) 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew  ; 
With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low, 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
Wo  cut  the  solid  whiteness  throuj^h, 
And,  where  the  drift  wu.s  deepest,  made 
A  timnel  wiilled  and  overlaid 
With  dazzlintr  crystal :  we  had  read 
01   rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  pive 
With  many  a  wish  the  Iik  k  were  o'urg 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers. 
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O  fallen  !  so  lost!  the  li<,'lit  withdrawn 
Which  once  ho  wore ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 
For  evermore ! 


Revile  him  not,— the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ! 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

liefit  his  fall. 

Oh  !  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  !  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  driven. 
Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless      rk, 

From  hope  and  heaven  ? 

Let  not  tlie  land,  once  proud  ot  turn, 
Insult  him  now, 


Nor  brand  with  deeper  shume  hi.s  dim 
Dishonor'd  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  son.x,  instead, 

From  sea  tn  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dc.d. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honor'd,  nought 
Save  power  remains, — 

A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought 
Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone  ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  fiiith  is  lo.st,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  I 

Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  hi.s  dead  fame ; 
Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame ! 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

POET,    ESSAYIST    AND   HLfMORIST. 

distinpruislicd  niitlior,  known  and  admirpd  throughout  tlie  Ene- 
iisli  sjH'aking  world  for  the  rich  vein  of  phih)soi)iiy,  jrood  fcllowsiiip 
and  pungent  hunior  that  runs  through  his  poetry  and  prose,  was  hor-. 
in  (^unbridge,  Massuchussetts,  Augu.st  29tli,  180!»,  and  died  in  Jios- 
ton,  October  27th  18U4,  at  tlie  ripe  ohl  age  of  eighty-five— the  "  lust 
leaf  on  the  tree"  of  that  famous  group,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Ix.well, 
Lmer.s,,n  Bryant,  Poe,  Wdhs,  }Iawlhorn(>,  liidmrd  Henry  Dana,  Thoreau,  Mar- 
garet l^uller  und  others  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  national  literature,  and  with 
all  ot  whom  he  was  orj  intimate  terms  as  a  co-laborer  at  one  time  or  another 

Holmes  gnuluate.l  at  Harvard  ( "ollege  in  182t).  His  genial  disposition  made  him 
a  hivonte  with  his  fellows,  to  whom  some  of  his  best  early  poems  are  dedicated. 
One  of  his  chtssmates  said  of  him  :— "He  made  you  feel  like  you  were  the  best  fel- 
^w  m  the  world  muj  ho  was  the  next  best."  Henjann-n  Pi.Mve.  the  astronomer,  and 
Kev.  feamuel  h  Smith  the  author  of  our  National  Hvmn,  were  his  class-mates  and 
have  been  wittily  described  in  his  poem  "  The  Jioys."  Dr.  Holmes  once  humorously 
said  tliat  he  suppo.sed  "  the  three  people  whose  poems  were  best  known  were  himself 
one  bmith  ai  1  one  Brown.  As  for  himself,  everybodv  knew  who  he  was  ;  the  one 
Brown  wj«f  author  of  'love  to  St.sd  a  While  Away,'  and  the  one  Smith  w.ia 
author  of  'My  Country 'Tis  of  Thee.'" 

After  graduation  Holmes  Mtu(li(>d  medicine  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  but  returned 
to  hnish  us  course  and  take  his  degree  at  Harvard.  For  nine  vears  he  was  Profes- 
sor oi  Phy.siolo-y  and  Anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1847  he  accepted  a 
sinniar  position  in  Harvard  University,  to  which  his  sub.;equent  professional  labors 
were  devoted.  He  also  published  several  works  on  medicine,  the  last  being  a  volume 
of  medical  essays,  issued  in  I88:i.  '' 

Holmes'  first  poetic  publication  was  a  small  volume  published  in  1836,  includinff 
airee  poem.s  which  still  remain  favorites,  namely,  "  My  Aunt,"  "The  height  of  the 
Ridiculous  "and  "  The  Last  Leaf  on  the  Tree."  Other  volumes  of  his  poems  were 
issued  in  1840,    ISoO,  1801,  1875  and  1880.  ^ 

Dr.  Holmes  is  popularly  known  as  the  poet  of  society,  this  title  attaching  because 
nio.st  of  his  productions  were  called  forth  by  special  occasions.  About  one  hundred 
of  them  were  prepared  for  his  Harvanl  class  re-unions  and  his  fraternity  (Phi  Beta 

is.appa)  social  and  jinniversjiw  piitfvhiinrp""*^-'       Tli"  -  «-i  -•-!    -  'ii 

!•    r!         ,  ,,   x    ~'   V  ■■'       ^""^  }"-o:!i- wjiicii  will  preserve 

his  fame,  however,  are  those  of  a  general  interest,  like  "  The  Deacon's  Masterj)iece," 
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"n.i  r       f       i"l^  «|>'nt  8peak8  out.  "The  V„ic.(.Ie88."  "The  Livi.ijr  Temple," 

th  me  "tI  rr  M""y'"''  /"t'"^'^'  T'i"'-'  ''  '■•"'>'  ^'^"»^^'*'  tn.nt.nent  of  a  Uy 
tlH  me ,  Hie  Last  Leut  on  he  Tree.'  whicli  is  ,i  .v.naikuhh.  co.nl.ination  of  path.ft 
ami  humor;  "The  Hpec-tre  ly  and  "The  J5alhui  of  .■.•,  ...ter.uau."  «how  m'  o 
what  extent  he  can  play  .n  real  fun.  In  fact.  Dr.  Hoi.  ■  s  v',..,  a  n.any-ni.Iea  ma  t^ 
ami  equally  presentahK^  on  all  Hides.  It  has  been  truthi ullv  said  of  him.  "  N  .  ./he^ 
An.encan  versifier  has  rhymed  so  easily  and  so  gracefully.*'  Wi-  mi-ht  further  a.hl 
who  knew 'him  ^""■"'"^^'^^'  ^"^  ^^*^"  "'^^^^  universally  esteemed  and  heloved  by  those 

As  a  i.ros,.  writer  IIolmc«  was  equally  famous.  His  "  Autocrat  at  the  IJreakf.-st 
lube  '  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  "  and  "Poet  at  the  JJreakfast  Table.'' 
rubhshed  respectively  m  I808.  1859  and  187.;.  are  eve.vwhere  known,  and  not  o 
have  read  them  is  to  have  neglected  homething  inipoi-tant  in  literature.  The 
Autocrat  is  especially  a  masterpiece.  An  American  boarding  house  v.ith  its 
tvp.cal  characters  forms  the  scene.     The  Autocrat  is  the  hero,  or  rather  lea.ler.  of 

InVll^'n  '"T  ^'^"^'«'-«'^;':>'!V'"^'^  'T^:'V  tl.e  threads  of  the  book.     Humor,  satire 
and  scho  arslun  are  sk.ltii  ly  mmgled  in  its  graceful  literary  formation.     In  this 

iNuutilus,    two  ot  the  authors  best  poems 

Holmes  wrote  two  novels,  "  Klsie  Venner"  and  <•  The  Guardian  Angel."  which 

n  their  romance  rival   the   weirdness   of   Hawthorne   and   show   his    genius  in 

this    line    ot    literature.      "Mechanism  in  Thought   and   Morals"    (1871)    is    a 

scholarly  essay  on  the  function  of  the  brain.     As  a  biographer  i)r.  Holmes  1  as  also 

Waldo  Lmerson.     Among  his  later  products  may  be  mentioned  "A  Mortal  Anti- 
pathy    which  appeared  in  I880.  and  "One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe"  (t887i 

Holmes  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  "  The  Atlantic  Mm.thly."  which  was  staVunl 
in  18o7,  in  conjunction  with  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Kinersoii,  L.well  beinrr  its 
T  h  ^vT^  »  this  periodical  that  the  "  Autocrat "  and  "  The  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  rable  were  contributed.  These  papers  did  nnich  to  secure  the  m 'rma'! 
ent  fame  of  this  magazine.  It  is  sai<l  that  its  name  was  suggested  by  Holmes,  and 
he  IS  also  credited  with  hrst  attributing  to  Boston  the  distinctfon  of  b^in.  the  "Hub 
of  the  solar  system  "  which  he,  with  a  mingling  of  humor  and  local  prl7e,  declared 
was     located  exactly  at  the  Boston  State  Hous?  "  ^ 

Unlike  other  authors  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  very  much  himself  at  all 
imes  and  under  al  conditions.  Holmes  the  man,  Holmes  tj.e  professor  of  physio- 
logy, the  poet,  philosopher,  and  essayist,  were  all  one  and  the  same  genial  soul 
ills  was  tiie  most  companionable  of  men,  whose  warm  flow  of  fellowship  and  crood 
caeer  the  winters  of  four  score  years  and  five  could  not  chill,— "The  last  Leaf  on 
the  Iree,  whose  greenness  the  frost  could  not  destroy.  He  j.assed  away  at  the  a<re 
of  eighty-live  still  verdantly  young  in  spirit,  and  the  world  will  smile  for  many 
gemn-ations  good  naturedly  because  he  lived.     Such  lives  are  a  benediction  to  the  race. 

i^inally  to  know  Holmes  writings  well,  is  to  be  made  aapiainted  with  a  singularly 
lovable  nature.       The  charms  of  his  personality  are  irresistible.     Among  the  poor 


•i  I  -  ■      ,  «'  --  -—---■"•■Jill)         •.•*V^       i/V7\^«  A 

nf  .r„oof.      lf.""v.  rt':[  "",""'"  ^"^."'"^e'Ciy  iiuuiules,  he  was  ever  the  most  welcome 
Ot  guests.     His  geniality,  humor,  frank,  hearty  manliness,  generosity  and  readiness 


» 
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to  amuse  and  be  amuso.l,  ti)gether  witli  an  endless  store  of  anecdotes,  Ids  tac-t  -mkI 

or  for  a  lifetime.     His  fnendslui,  i«  ^onerous  and  endurini^.     All  of  these  („  a   t   s 
of  ininchu.d  heart  are  felt  as  the  reader  runs  throuKdi  his  poems  or  h     ,,Xw  it 
ngs      We  feel  that  Holmes  has  lived  widely  and  found  life  goo.l.     It  i       m^k  Iv 
for  this  reason  that  the  reading  of  his  writings  is  a  good  toniJ^     It  send    t  i    h  l.'d 
more  eourageously  through  the  veins.     After  reading  Hohnes,  we  fee    tl       1       « 

Sir'.:;n?t;egl^f^^^^  -^  ^---^^  livmg  tor  t^r ;: 

The  following  paragraph  j.ublished  in  a  current  periodical  shortly  after  the  death 
uutW :  ""        "'"'  '"''^"'  ''«!»'  "1'^"  ^^"  personality  of  this  disti^^ignished 

T, ; !  I!?,''"''  ''""'^'/^  '""^^,  ^"'^■;;  '""-J^^^^^  back  to  forgotten  ancestors  for  his  brightness. 
H  s   atler  was  a  dry  as  dust  Congregational  preacher,  of  whom  some  one  s^i.l  tha 
he  fed  h.s  peop  (.  sawdust  out  of  a  spoon,     lint  from  his  childhood  Holmes  'v  s 
bright  am   popular.     One  of  his  college  friends  said  of  him  at  Harvard         t  '  I  e 
made  you  th.nlc  you  were  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  and  he  was  the  next  best '" 

Ur.  Holmes  was  hrst  and  foremost  a  conversationalist.  Jle  talked  even  on  paper 
Ihere  was  never  the  dullness  of  the  written  word.  His  sentences  whetlu-r  in  piose 
or  verse  were  so  full  of  color  that  (hev  bore  the  charm  of  speech 

One  of  his  most  quoted  ,,oems  "  Horothy  Q,"  is  full  of  this  sparkle, 
a  suggestion  of  his  favorite  theme :  ^ 


prose 
and  carries 


rirancJinnther's  mother :  lior  ape  T  puces 
Thirtoiii  .suuiiuers,  or  somethinp  less; 
(iirli.>h  bust,  but  wonmiily  air; 
Smooth,  w|uare  forelioad"  with  upmlled  hair; 
Li|i.s  that  Idvor  has  never  kissed  ; 
Tajicr  finpcrs  and  nh-nder  wrist ; 
Haiipiiip  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade ; 
So  they  painted  the  Httle  maid. 

:<  *  *  *  4 

WKat  if  a  hundred  years  apo 

Th(  xe  dose  shut  lips' had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremidous  f|uestion  came 

That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name, 

And  under  the  folds  that  looked  so  still 

The  bodice  swelled  witli  the  bosom's  thrill? 

Should  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 

Une  tenth  another  to  nine  tenths  m«  l 
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OME,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 
Will  steal  an  h-jur  from  days  gone  by- 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 
And  all  was  bright  as  morning  dew, 

The  lusty  days  of  ionp  ago. 

When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as  a  cockerel's  rainbow  tail : 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tam  OShanter's  luckless  nnre; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You've  won  (he  great  world's  envied  prize, 
And  grand  you  look  in  people's  eves. 
With  HON.  and  LL.D., 
In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to. see — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow  !  off  ihey  go  ! 

How  are  you.  Bill  ?     How  are  you,  Joe  ? 

You|ve  worn  the  judge's  enuined  robe; 
Youjve  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain  ; 
You've  made  (he  dead  past  live  again  ; 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, 
But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  8far6  and  say, 

"  Seo  those  <ild  buff«>rs,  l>ent  and  gray ; 

They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens !  ' 

Mad  poor  old  boys !     That's  what  it  means"— 

And  shake  their  heads ;  they  little  know 

The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe- 


How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side ; 
IIow  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  (lisgui.se, 

Finds  the  old  Hchoolmate  in  his  eyes 

Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  Kwks  fondly  up  at  Hill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar !  what  is  fame  ? 
A  fitful  tofigue  jf  leaping  flame; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust. 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  du.st ; 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Wnicl.  dust  was  Hill,  and  which  was  Joe? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand. 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  gn~l 

How  vain  i(  seems,  this  empty  show 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  (Inill : 

'Tis  p(H)r  old  Joe's  •■  (iod  bless  you.  Bill !" 

And  shall  we  brea(he  in  happier  spheres 

The  names  (hat  pleased  our  mortal  ears, 

In  Krmie  sweet  lull  of  Imrp  and  .song, 
For  earth-born  8i)irits  none  too  long. 
Just  whi.spering  .  f  (he  world  below. 
Where  this  was  Hill,  and  that  wa.s  Joe? 

No  matter ;  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear  ; 
When  fades  at  length  our  ling  -ring  day. 
Who  <'ares  whut  pompous  tumbstom's  say? 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still 
Hie  jacet  Jr  >.     Hie  jucet  Bill. 


UNION  AND  LIBERTY. 


LAO  of  the  heroes  who  left,  us  their  glory, 
Borne  through  their  battle-fields'  thun- 
der and  flame, 
Blazoned  in  song  and  illuminated  in  story. 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame. 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 
While  t'  rough  tiie  sounding  sky 
Ijoud  rings  the  Nation's  cry — 
Unio.n  AND  Lihkrty!    One  Evkrmorb! 

Ught  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  Nation, 
Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored  afar. 

Let  the  wide  In-ams  of  thy  full  constellation 

_  Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a  star  ! 

i*iuii.ire  unsceptred  !     What  i'oe  shall  a.ssail  thee 
Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty's  van  ? 
aa 


Thmk  not  the  Ood  of  thy  fathers  shall  fail  thee. 
Striving  with  men  for  the  birthright  of  man! 

Yet  if,  by  madness  and  treachery  blighted. 

Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou  must 
draw. 

Then  with  the  arms  to  thy  million  united, 
Smite  the  b<»Id  traitors  to  Freedom  and  liaw  I 

Lord  of  (he  universe !  shield  us  and  guide  us. 

Trusting  Thee  always,  through  .shadow  and  sun  I 
Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us  'l 
Keep  us,  O  koej.  u."  the  Ma.\y  in  Onk! 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light. 
Spread  i(8  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 

Wliih.  *!.-..  ...1.   .1,-.  1?  I  ' 

..  .....     .,.,...,^„    ,„^  „,,.,,j,.j,jr  Si;. 

l^oud  rings  the  Nation's  cry 

Union  ano  Libkrxy!    Onk  EvkilmcujeI 
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OLD  IRON  SIDES. 

wSf  S!^t>i^r.  citer-'  K?" ?!  ''^'"''-     ''  r^  "^^'  P""'-'  "^  "•«  " B««ton  Daily  AJ 

now8pa,,,.rs  will,  universal  uppluu>^^     ami   according  to  "hL^/^^^^^  •"'"'  l»"-""K''  ll'« 

•'-uary.  18  ,7.  it  was  printed  la\u.  loV^'S  irdti^ll  a"nd  dS^T^!}  fn^.r^l^r".  CsS^'lllf"^  "^ 


vertigcr, " 
re-olved 


Y,  tear  lior  tatter'd  eiimj,'n  down  I 
iionj;  haw  it  waved  on  liiju'h. 
Anil  many  an  eye  han  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky ; 
Beneath  it  lunj,'  the  battle-shout, 

And  buret  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  meteor  ..f  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  ! 

Uer  fleck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 
Where  knelt  the  vannuish'd  foe, 

When  winds  were  hurrymg  o'er  the  flood, 
And  waves  were  white  below. 


I  city 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 
Or  know  the  con((uer'(l  knee  ; 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

0,  better  that  her  shatterd  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mijrhty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  {rrave; 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threiidbaresail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms,— 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  I 


V  aunt !  my  dear  unmarried  aunt ! 
^  Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown  ; 
Vet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 
That  binds  her  virgin  zone ; 
1  know  it  hurts  her,— though  she  looks 

As  cheerful  as  she  can  : 
Her  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life, 
For  life  is  bu;  a  span. 

My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 

Her  hair  is  almost  grav  ; 
Why  will  she  train  that  winter  curl 

In  such  a  spring-like  way  f 
How  am  she  lay  her  glasses  down, 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
When,  through  a  double  convex  lens, 

She  just  makes  out  to  speiri* 

Her  father— grandpapa  !   forgive 

This  erring  lip  its  smiles 

Vow'd  she  would  make  the  finest  girl 

Within  a  hunilrod  miles. 
lie  .sent  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twas  in  her  thirteenth  Jnne; 
■'^"•'^  wi<h  her,  as  the  rules  required, 

"  Two  towels  and  a  spoon." 


MY  AUNT. 


They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board, 
^  To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
They  laced  her  u     they  st^irved  her  down, 

lo  make  her  ii    it  and  small; 
They  pin.hd  her  Jcet,  they  singed  her  hair, 

Ihey  screw'd  it  up  with  pins, — 
Oh,  never  mortal  sufltr'd  more 

In  i)enance  for  her  .sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done. 

My  grandsiro  brought  her  back 
(  Hy  daylight,  lost  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track); 
"  Ah  !  "  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"What  could  this  lovely  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  man!" 

Alas!  nor  chariot,  nor  barouche, 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  ;lie  trembling  father's  arms 

His  nll-accomplish'd  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  l)een  ! 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 
To  see  one  .sad,  ungather'd  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 


WllOTE  some  lines  once  on  a  time 
In  wondrous  merry  mood, 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  sav 

TU„.. !•  .  •' 


-  "?y  iTr:c  ciccxding  good 


THE   HEIGHT  OF  THE  llIDirilLOTIS. 

They  were  so  queer,  sc  very  .^ueer, 
I  laugh *d  as  I  woull  die; 

Albeit,  in  the  genorn'  wny, 
A  sober  mac  um  i. 
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AJvertigtT," 
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I  call'd  my  servant,  and  he  came : 
^  How  kind  it  wiis  of  liim, 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like 
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He  of  the  niighty  limii ! 


me, 


"Tl 


rhoHc  to  tlu'  printer,"  I  exclaim'd, 
And,  in  my  humorous  way, 
I  added  (a.s  a  triflinj,'  jest), 
"  There'll  be  ihe  devil  to  pay." 

He  took  the  paper,  and  I  wateh'd, 
And  Haw  him  peep  within  ; 

At  Ihe  first  line  he  read,  his  hue 
Was  all  upon  the  grin. 


He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad. 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear; 
He  read  the  third  ;  a  ( liuckiin- 

I  now  began  to  hear. 


noise 


The  fourth  ;  he  broke  into  a  roar; 

The  liflli,  his  waistband  .split  ; 
The  si.xth,  he  biinst  five  buttons  off. 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 

Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye 
I  watL-h'd  that  wretched  man,  ' 

And  since,  I  never  dare  to  write 
As  funny  as  I  can. 


THE   CHAMBEK1-:D  xXAUTIIJIS 

"'  "slit  icLtir  ■  ■■*■ ;  «"•'",::;!;;  t^T,'"'-''  ""•™'  ""°"«^'' 

The  venfnrn,,-  K„.l,  .1....  «:„.„  I  ...        '.".'"."I'."'"  """  <'"'"•. 


The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On    the  sweet  summer  wind  it8"purpled 
wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  singn, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wreck'd  is  the  shiji  of  pearl ! 

Ajid  every  chandM'r'd  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell 
As  ttie  frail  te'iant  sha|«d  his  growing  shell      ' 

Hefore  thee  lies  reveal'd. 

Its  iris'd  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unseard! 

Year  after  year  beJield  die  silent  toil 

That  .spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Piill,  as  the  spiral  grew. 
He  Icfl  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new 


ip 

Stretchd  in  his  la.st-found  home,  and  knew  the  old 
no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

(  hild  of   the  wanderiiit;  .sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn  ' 
Krom  thy  dea<l  lips  a  ch'arer  note  is  born 
1  ban  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

>\  line  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  .leep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice 
that  sings: — 

BuiW  thee  more  stately  man.sions.  O  my  soul 
As  the  swift  .sisiusons  roll !  ' 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  ! 

Let  each  new  t.-mple,  nobler  than  the  kst, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  .lome  more  vast, 
111!  (hon  at  lem;th  art  free 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  seal 
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OLD  AGK  AND  THK  PHOKESSOR. 

^^'^lar^r!:/!.^  '"^  ''-  P--  -'^'- '-  P-try.     T.ic  ...Mowing  sketches  are  characteristic  of  ,.is 

l"^^!;'b;!t  ;;f  A  J""™^   '''  ^'^  r,  »>•-  *•  *^> -  -  ^^  acquainted  with  eve^. 

01,1  A,,..-Mr  Professor  I  hone  m  «  ,  ^  ^""  "'"  "''""^'^'''^  '^'-  "'""Kh  he  evidently  con- 

vo-i  w«11      T  J         I  roiessor,  I  hope  to  see  siders  you  an  entire  stranirer? 

yoa  well.     I  have  known  you  for  some  time,  fhou-h !      (>/,    Anr      T        .     •  , 

I  think  you  did  not  know  me.     Shall  we  walk  down  i  unn?/'  "'«''« '^  >•"■«  "«ver  to  force  myself 

the  atreet  together  7  I  T        '*"'""  "  recognition  until  \  have  known  him 

iy,.j,sHor  (uniwing  back   a  lit(Ie) —Wo  can  talk  ^       t^-r,/'-.,'    '    i^ " 
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Old  Age. — I  do,  I  left  my  card  on  you  lonper 
apo  thiin  thut,  but  T  am  afraid  you  never  read  it ; 
yet  I  we  you  have  it  with  you. 

Pri>l'e»»iir. — Wiiere? 

Old  Aije. — ThiTe,  between  your  eyebrows, — three 
straij,'lit  linos  running  up  and  down  ;  ail  the  probata 
court::  Lmow  tliat  K.ken,— "  Old  Age.  hiw  mark."  Put 
your  lorefingor  on  the  inner  end  of  one  eyebrow,  and 
your  middle  finger  on  ih.-  inner  end  of  the  other  eye- 
brow; now  .separate  the  lingers,  and  you  will  smooth 
out  my  sign  manual ;  that's  the  way  you  used  to  look 
before  I  lel't  my  card  on  you. 

/V../;wMr.— Vv  hat  message  do  people  generally  send 
back  *hen  you  Urst  call  on  them '/ 


Old  Age—Not  at  home.  Then  I  lea\v  a  card 
and  go.  Xe.\t  year  I  call;  get  the  same  answer; 
leave  another  card.  So  for  five  or  si .\— .sometimes 
ten— years  or  more.  At  last,  if  they  don't  let  me  in, 
I  break  in  through  the  front  door  or  the  windows. 

We  talked  together  in  this  way  some  time.  Then 
Old  Age  said  again,— Come,  let  us  walk  down  the 
street  together,— and  offered  me  a  cane,— an  eye-glass, 
a  tippet,  and  a  pair  of  overshoes.— No,  much  obliged 
to  you,  said  1.  I  don't  want  tho.se  things,  and  1  imd 
a  little  rather  talk  with  you  here,  privately,  in  my  study. 
So  I  dressed  myself  up  in  a  jaunty  way  and  walked 
out  alone  ;— got  a  fall,  ciiught  a  cold,  was  laid  up  with  a 
lumbago,  and  had  time  to  think  over  this  whole  matter. 


MY  LAST  WALK  WITH   THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


CAN'T  say  just  how  many  walks  she  and 
I  had  taken  before  this  one.  I  found 
the  effect  of  going  out  every  morning  was 
decidedly  favorable  on  her  health.  Two  pleasing 
dimples,  the  places  for  which  were  just  marked  when 
she  came,  played,  shadowy,  in  her  freshening  cheeks 
when  she  smiled  and  nodded  good-morning  to  m,. 
from  the  .schoolhouse  stejis.  *  *  * 

The  schoolmistress  had  tried  life.     Once  in  a  while 
one  meets  wi'h  a  single  .soid  greater  than  all  the 
living  pageant  that  pas.ses  before  it.     As  the  pale 
astronomer  sits  in  his  study  with  sunken  eyes  and 
thin  fingers,  and  weighs  Uranus  or  Neptune  as  in  a 
balance,  .so  theii   are  meek,  slight  women  who  have 
weighed  all  whi-h  this  planetary  life  can  offer,  and 
hold  it  like  a  bauble  in  the  palm  of  their  slender 
hands.     This  was  one  of  them.     I-Wune  had  lef» 
her,  sorrow  had  baptiml  her;  th<>  routine  of  labor 
and  the  loneline.ss  of  ilmost  friendless  city-life  were 
before  her.     Vet.  as  I  looked  upon  her  tratuiuil  face, 
gradually  reiraining  a  cheerfulneRs  which  was  often 
sprightly,  as  she  became  interested  in   the  various 
matters  we  talked  about  and    places  we   visited,   I 
saw  that  eye  ami  lip  and  every  shifting  liiu-ament 
were  made  for  love,  —unconscious  of  their  sweet  office 
as  yet,  and  meeting  the  cold  aspect  of  Duty  with  the 
natural  graces  which  were  meant  for  the  reward  of 
nothing  less  than  the  (Jreat  Pawiion, 


^  It  was  on  the  Common  that  we  were  walking. 
Thfc  nudl,  or  boulevard  of  our  Common,  you  know, 
has  various  branches  leading  from  it  in  different 
directions.  One  of  thest)  nuis  downward  from  oppo- 
site Joy  .Street  southward  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Common  to  Boylston  Street.  We  called  "it  the 
long  path,  and  were  fond  of  it. 

I  felt  very  weak  in.lced  (though  of  a  tolerably 
robutt  habit)  as  we  came  opposite  the  head  of  thi;i 
path  on  that  morning.  '  think  I  tried  to  speak  twice 
without  making  myself  distinctly  audible.  At  last  I 
got  out  the  ((uestion,— Will  you  fake  the  long  path 
with  me  ?  Certainly,— said  the  schoolmistress.— v='h 
much  plea-oure.  Think,— I  said,— before  you  answer : 
if  you  take  the  long  path  with  me  now,  I  shall  in- 
terpret it  that  we  are  tu  part  no  .::■-„  i  The  school- 
mistrew  stfc;.ped  back  with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if 
an  arrow  had  struck  her, 

One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as  seats  was 
hard  by,— the  one  you  may  si  ill  see  clo.se  by  the 
Uingko-tree.  Pray,  sit  down,— I  said.  No,  no.— she 
answere<l  softly,— I  will  walk  the  ln,„,  pnili  with 
you ! 

The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  met  us  walk- 
ing, arm  in  arm,  about  the  middle  of  the  long  path, 
ami  ;;iiid,  very  charmingly,—"  Good-morning,  my 
dears  1"  ^ 


-€W^^ 
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JAMES  PtUSSELL  LOWELL. 

POET,   CRITIC,    AND    ESSAYIST. 

FIILE  tlie  popularity  of  Lowell  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  of  Whit- 
tler,  Longfellow  or  Holmes,  his  poetry  expresses  a  deeper  thought 
and  a  truer  culture  than  that  of  any  one  of  these;  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  American  poet,  unless  the  exception  be  the  "transcendental 
philosopher,"  Emerson.  As  an  anti-slavery  poet,  he  was  second 
only  to  Whittier. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  22,  1819,  and 
died  in  the  same  city  on  August  12,  1891,  in  the  .seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell,  an  eminent  Congregationardero-y- 
man,  and  was  descended  from  the  English  settlers  of  1«)89.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  his  seventeenth  year  and  graduated  in  1838,  before  he  was  twenty.  He  began 
to  write  verses  early.  In  his  junior  year  in  college  he  wrote  the  anniversary  poem, 
and,  in  his  senior  year,  was  editor  of  the  college  magazine.  Subsequently,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840;  but,  it  seems,  never  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  If  he  did  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  had  even 
i\\Q.i  first  client  whom  he  afterwards  described  in  a  humorous  sketch. 

His  first  appearance  in  literature  was  the  publication,  in  1839,  of  the  class  poem 
which  he  had  written,  but  wa.  .lot  permitted  to  recite  on  account  of  his  temporary 
suspension  from  College  for  neglect  of  certain  studies  in  the  curriculum  for  which  he 
had  a  distaste.  In  this  poem  he  satirized  the  Abolitionists,  and  tiie  transcendental 
school  of  writers,  of  which  Emerson  was  the  prophet  and  leader.  This  poem,  while 
faulty,  contained  much  sharp  wit  and  an  occasional  burst  of  feeling  which  por- 
tended future  prominence  for  its  author. 

Two  yeai-s  later,  in  1841,  the  first  volume  of  Lowell's  verse  appeared,  entitled 
"A  Year's  Life."  This  production  was  so  different  from  that  referred  to  above  that 
critics  wouUl  have  regarded  it  as  emanating  from  an  entirely  difierent  mind  had  not 
the  same  name  been  attached  to  both.  It  illustrated  entirelv  different  feelings, 
thoug'  ts  and  habits,  evinced  a  complete  change  ef  heart  and  an'enure  revolution  In 
his  mode  of  thinking.  His  observing  and  suggestive  imagination  had  caught  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  new  and  mystical  philosophy,  which  his  fim  publication  had 
ridiculed.  Henceforth,  he  a[me(l  to  make  Nature  the  representative  and  tnini.sfpr 
oi  his  feelings  and  desires.  lK>well  was  not  alone,  however,  in  sliowin^  how  capri- 
cious a  young  author's  character  may  be.     A  notable  parallel  is  tbund  in  the  great 
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En-hHliman.  Carlvlo  whose  "Life  of  Schiller "  and  his  "Sator  Rosartus,"  are 
equally  as  unlike  hunsclt'  iis  were  Lowell's  first  two  publications.  In  1844,  came 
another  vo  unu*  of  poems,  manifesting  a  still  further  mark  of  advancement.  The 
ongest  in  this  collection--"  The  Lefr.Mid  of  Brittany  "—is,  in  imu-ination  and  artis- 
tic linisli,one  ot  his  best  and  secured  the  first  general  consent  for  the  author's 
admission  into  tlu^  company  of  men  of  genius. 

During  this  same  year  (1844)  .\[r.  Lowell  married  the  poetess,  Afaria  While  an 
ardent  v\ bolilionist,  whose  anti-^!  -wry  convictions  influenced  his  after  career.  Two 
of  Mrs  Lowell's  po.-ms,  "The  Aipi-.i.'  Sheep"  ami  the  "Muininir  (Jh)rv"  an- 
especially  |)opular.      Lowell  was  devotedly  attiiched  to  his  singular! v  beautiful  and 
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^mpathetic  poet  wife  and  made  her  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  exqui.site  verses 
They  were  both  contributors  to  the  "  Liberty  Bell  "  and  "  Anti-slaveJy  Standard' 
tlius  enjoying  companionshij)  in  their  labors.  ' 

In  184r>,  appeared  Lowell's  "  CJonversation  on  Some  Old  Poets,"  consisting  of  a 
series  of  criticisms,  and  discussions  which  evince  a  careful  and  delicate  study  This 
was  the  beginning  of"  the  critical  work  in  which  he  afterward  became  so  fainous,  that 
lie  was  styled  "The  First  Critic  of  America." 

Lowell  was  also  ii  humorist  by  nature.  His  irrejwssible  perception  of  the  comi- 
Ciil  anu  the  funr.y  iliui  cxi)fcssiun  everywhere,  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose.     His 
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"Fiibio  for  Critics"  wan  a  (l('Ii<^lit  to  those  whom  ho  both  ^.itirizod  and  criticised  in  a 
good-natured  iiianiier.  Jiryuiit,  Poe,  Hawthorne  and  Whittier,  each  arc  niacK"  to  pass 
in  procession  for  their  shan^  of  critieisni — which  is  as  exceUent  as  amusin;,' — and 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  are  contrasted  achnirahiy.  This  poem,  however,  is  faulty  in 
execution  and  (hu-s  not  do  its  author  justice.  His  niiustcrpiece  in  humor  is  the  famous 
"Biglow  Papers."  These  have  heen  issued  in  two  parts;  the  (irst  being  insj)ircd  by 
tlic  Mexican  VVar,  and  the  hitter  by  the  Civil  War  between  the  states.  1  losea  liiglow, 
the  country  Yankee  philosopher  and  supposed  autlior  of  the  paj)erH,  and  the  l{ev. 
Homer  AVill)er,  his  learned  commentator  and  pastor  of  the  first  church  at  daalenj, 
re[)roducc  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  [)ortray  the  Yankee  character  as  faithfully  as 
they  are  amusing  and  fiuiny  to  the  reader. 

In  1858,  JNlrs.  Lowell  died,  on  the  same  niglit  in  which  a  daughter  was  born  to  the 
poet  Longfellow,  who  was  a  neigiibor  and  a  close  friend  to  Lowell.  The  coincident 
inspired  Longfellow  to  write  a  l)eautifid  jioem,  "The  Two  Angels,"  which  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Lowell  with  his  expression  of  syn)pathy  : 

'•  'Twas  «t  tliy  dndr.  0  fiii'iiil.  ami  not  at  mine 

Tlie  ai);.'il  wiili  tlie  aiiiaianlliiiu'  wreath, 
PiUixinir,  <U'sei'iult'il,  and  wiili  voict"  diviiio 

Uttered  a  word  that  liad  a  Buuiid  hke  death. 

"Then  fill  iqion  the  house  a  Hiidden  ^loom, 

A  shaddow  (in  thiise  features  fair  ami  thin, 
And  sliiwly.  fmui  that  hushed  ami  darkened  room, 

Two  aiijicLs  is-sucd,  where  but  one  went  in. 

"  Anfjels  of  life  and  death  alike  are  Tlis ; 

^Vithout  His  leave,  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er: 
Who  then  would  wish,  or  dare,  helievinf:  this, 

Against  Ilia  niesKcngers  to  shut  the  door?" 

Quite  in  contrast  witli  Lowell,  the  humorist,  is  Lowell,  the  serious  and  dignified 
author.  His  patriotic  poems  disj)lay  a  courage  and  manliness  in  adhering  to  the 
right  and  cover  a  wide  range  in  history.  But  it  is  in  his  descriptions  of  nature 
that  his  imagination  manifests  its  greatest  range  of  sid)tilty  and  power.  "The 
Vision  of  t^ir  Lannfal"  is,  perhaps,  more  ren:arkable  for  its  descriptions  of  the 
montiis  of  .Time  and  December  than  for  the  beautifid  story  it  tells  of  the  search  for 
the  "  Holy  Grail  "  (the  cup)  which  held  the  wine  which  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
drank  at  the  last  supper. 

Lowell's  prose  writings  consist  of  his  contributions  to  magazines,  which  were 
afterwards  gathered  in  book  form,  and  his  public  a(ldres,ses  and  his  political  essays. 
He  was  naturally  a  poet,  and  his  prose  writings  were  the  outgrowth  of  his  daily 
labors,  rather  than  a  work  of  choice.  As  a  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Har- 
vard College  (in  which  position  he  succeeded  the  poet  jjongfellow) ;  as  editor  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  on  which  duty  he  entered  at  the  beginning  of  that  magazine, 
in  1857,  his  editorial  work  on  tin  "North  American  Review"  from  18(>.S  to  1872, 
togetlicr  "with  liis  political  ininistry  in  Spuiti  aiiu  Lugluiid,  gave  h'm,  he  says,  "quite 
enough  prosaic  work  to  do." 
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spirit  or  insplnaiuM  ;L       nuta!:!     W  mL"!'*  ""^''""  ^/"    ""•'^'•-  ^••^''  * 
an  optimist  of  the  .uont  pro.ZS  Ivr,.      I    '  ^^^!"«r««" . «"hI  l..„gfellow,  w.u, 

By  what  oriehantuient,  whut  allnririf.'  urt.s 
Our  truthful  JauioH  led  captive  British  heartii.— 
*  *  *  *  *  *  ' 

Liko  honest  yankecs  we  can  simply  .'uess  • 
But  that  ho  did.it,  all  must  neetl-  ((infoss."' 

nni  t  ^      "'. .'"';"'  '-'  :fP'-«^entative  of  the  United  States  C;  Ncrn  nent  in  foroifm 

energy,  ami  nuhg„:.,H,n,  political  evil,  ar.d  selfishness  in  r>n  .lic^ervirre.tX  1 
citf/enThip'  ""^  '"'^"''""  ^'""^"^  *»^^^^^-^"S  '^'^^  ^^'g-'^y  •-<!  '-nor  d^  SeH;:^ 

iJ"-    n^lirlr''  ^tr'I:  "'""^  ^'^  ^"^'''""'  '^  ''"^"'"^*^^  t^'*'  Profbnndest  of  Ameriean 
poe,       .T.d,  as  the  public  becomes  more  generally  educated,  it  is  certain  that  he  wi 

ST  .^'i;"';'^"'  \'''^'-  ^V  '^^^  ^''"  understaml  and  catch  the  spirit  of  Uie^^ 
ThrL  '"■'";;•■'''•? '^^  h,„^H(iuopare  its  richness  and  variety^  Heis  aJonce' 
a  hum..nst  a  philosopher,  and  a  dialectic  verse  writer,  an  essayist  a  cr  tic  and  a 
master  „  singer  of  songs  of  free<lom  .s  well  a.s  of  the  i^ost  ma^  c  Ln  o rial  o"  L 
Uiil  ke  I^.ng  e  ow  and  Holmes.  Uwell  never  wrote  a  novel-  but  his  insight  ntn 
character  and  ability  to  delineate  it  would  have  made  it  entire k  nasiwe  fof  t hn  o 
assay  successfully,  this  branch  of  literature.  This  power  is  sLrZecially  ^his 
Biglow  Pnners"  as  well  .«  in  other  of  his  character  sketches  ^S  last  of 
IS^l^t^lt'''  ^"  "^"-^  ^^^-^^  ^-^^«  -^  Addresse^J^^iJred  t 


I  SEKM  tf>  have  heard  it  said  by  learned  folk. 
Who  drench  ydu  wiih  ii-HtheticH  till  you  feel 
Ah  if  all  beauty  were  a  n;haMtly  bore, 
The  faiieet  U'     '  Ioohc  u  watih  of  wordfi, 
That  (lothic  in  not  Urt  therefore  worse; 

But.  being  convince!  1     .uuch  exiieiiment 
How  little  inventiveni      there  in  in  luan, 
Grave  cojiier  ..f  copii      I  j.'ive  thanks 
For  a  new  reli«li,  careUws  to  in(|uire 
My  nieasure's  {.cdijiree,  if  ho  it  please- 
Nobly  I  mean,  nor  renegade  to  art. 
The  (ireciun  gluts  me  with  its  perfectness, 
Unanswerable  uh  Kuclid,  self  contained. 
The  one  thing  finished  in  this  busty  world— 
For  ever  finish    1.  though  the  hurharous  pit, 
Fanatical  on  be:  r-ay,  Htamp  and  shout 
As  if  a  miracle  could  be  encored. 
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Hut  ah  !  this  other,  this  that  never  ends, 

Still  climbing,  luring  Fancy  fttill  t.>  climb, 

.Vs  full  of  morals  half  divined  as  life, 

(iraceful,  grotewjue,  with  ever  new  Hurprise 

Of  hazardnuH  luprices  sure  to  please 

Heavy  us  nightmare,  airy-light  as  fern, 

Imagination's  very  self  in  stone ! 

\S  ith  one  loeig  sigh  of  infinite  release 

From  pedantries  pa.st.  present,  or  tn  come, 

I  looked,  and  owned  myself  a  bnppv  <iotb. 

Your  blood  is  mine,  ye  "architect.*  of'  dream. 

Builders  of  aspiration  incomplete, 

So  more  consummate,  souls  self-confident, 

Who  felt  your  own  thought  worthy  of  record 

In  monumental  pomp  !     So  (irecian  drop 

Rebukes  these  veins  that  leap  with  kindred  thrill, 

After  long  exile,  to  the  mother  tongue. 


Mi' 
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THE   ROSE. 


N  bis  tower  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 
"  Take  this  rose,"  he  sighed,  "and  throw  it 
Where  there's  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth, 
And  sinks  back  into  the  seas, 
But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 
S<i  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 


Take.  O  sea  !  the  tender  blossom 

Thul  hath  lain  against  my  breaot ; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosoro 

It  will  find  a  surer  rest. 
Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind. 
Hate,  and  scorn,  and  hunger  follow 

Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind." 

Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 

Swift  into  the  hungry  dark 
Foam  and  spray  drive  hack  to  leeward, 

An<l  the  gale,  with  dreo-y  moan, 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  .seaward. 

Through  the  breaking,  all  alone. 

n. 

Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow, 
Musing  bj  the  wave-beat  strand, 


Half  in  hope,  and  half  in  sorrow 
Tracing  words  upon  the  .xand  : 
"Shall  1  ever  then  behnjd  him 

Who  hath  l)een  my  life  so  loiig,- 

Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 
Be  the  spirit  of  his  song  ? 

"Touch  not,  sea,  the  ble.s.sed  letters 

I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 

Mine  with  love  forever  nmre!  " 
Swells  the  tide  and  oveiflow.s  it, 

But  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Bririi.ni  a  little  rose  and  throws  it 

Humbly  at  the  maiden's  feet. 

Full  of  blifls  she  takes  the  token. 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast. 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals  broken 

With  the  ocean's  fierce  unrest. 
"  Love  is  thine,  O  heart  •  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  frustetb  purely 

Never  lorfg  can  pine  alone." 

in. 

In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Rhrtfiefl  new.  nnd  stmnire  ta  h!?r 

Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 
With  a  wonder  sweet  and  diui. 
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Up  tho  beach  tlie  ocean  Blideth 
Witli  a  whisper  of  tlelipht, 

And  tho  nidon  in  Hiience  iziidoth 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 

Eipplinf);  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 
Flows  a  maiden's  <i;o]den  hair, 

Ilaidon  lips,  with  love  fjrown  bolder, 
Kiss  (lis  moonlit  forehead  bare. 
"  Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 
Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind, 


Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 
When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

Hope  is  truth,  the  future  giveth 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  Uveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  muttered. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a  withered  ro.se-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 


THE    HERITAGE. 


HE  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands. 

And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold, 
And  ho  inherits  soft  white  hands, 

And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold. 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 


The  rich  man's  son  inherits  cares ; 

The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  burn, 

A  breath  may  burst  hia  bubble  shares, 
And  soft,  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants, 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare ; 

With  sated  heart  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy  chair ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  mati's  son  inherit? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 
WLshes  o'erjoy'd  with  humble  things,, 
A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-worn  merit, 


Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
A  patience  learn'd  of  being  poor. 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outonst  bless  his  door; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

0  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil. 
That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 

But  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands, 

This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine,' 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  souf  to  shine, 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-fill'd  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 


( 
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ACT  1   )R  TRUTH. 
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HE  busy  world  sboves  angrily  aside 

The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 
Until  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do  ; 
And  he  who  waits  tu  have  his  task  maik'd 
out 
Shall  die  and  leave  his  errand  uni'iilfill'd. 
Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds ; 
Reason  and  (jovernmeiit,  like  two  broad  seas, 
Yearn  for  each  other  with  outstretched  arms 
Across  this  narrow  isthmus  of  the  throne, 
And  roll  their  white  surf  hii^her  every  day. 
One  age  moves  onward,  and  the  next  builds  up 
Cities  and  gorgeous  palaces,  where  stood 
The  rude  log  huts  of  those  who  tamed  the  wild, 
Rearing  fniin  out  the  forests  they  had  fell'd 
The  goodly  framework  of  a  fairer  state; 
The  builder's  trowel  and  the  settler's  a.\e 
Are  seldom  wielded  by  the  salfsame  hand ; 
Ours  is  the  harder  task,  yet  not  the  less 
Shall  we  receive  the  blessing  for  our  toil 
From  the  choice  spirits  of  the  after-time. 
The  tield  lies  wide  before  us,  where  to  reap 
The  easy  harvest  of  a  deathless  name, 
Though  with  no  better  sickles  than  our  swords. 
My  soul  is  not  a  palace  of  the  past. 
Where    outworn  creeds,  like    Rome's    gray  senate, 

([uake. 
Hearing  afixr  the  Vandal's  trumpet  hoarse. 
That  shakes  old  systems  with  a  thunder-fit. 
The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change  ; 
Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 


Is  call'd  for  by  the-  instinct  of  mankind  ; 

Nor  think  I  that  (Jod's  world  will  fall  apart 

Because  we  tear  a  parchment  mure  or  less. 

Truth  is  eternal,  but  her  etHuence. 

With  endless  change,  is  fitted  to  the  hour : 

Her  mirror  is  turnd  forward,  to  reflect 

The  jiromise  of  the  future,  not  the  jmst. 

He  who  would  win  the  name  of  truly  gieat 

iMust  understand  his  own  age  and  the  next, 

And  make  the  •;  esent  ready  to  fulfil 

Its  prophecy,  ar  :  with  the  future  merge 

(Jently  and  peaccfidly,  as  wave  with  wave. 

The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies  ; 

The  present  is  enough  for  common  'iouls. 

Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 

Mere  clay  wherein  the  fool]iiints  of  tlicirage 

Are  jietrified  forever:  better  those 

Who  lead  the  blind  old  giant  by  the  hand 

From  out  the  pathless  desert  where  he  gropes, 

And  set  him  onward  in  liis  darksome  way. 

I  do  not  fear  to  follow  out  the  truth, 

Albeit  along  the  precipice's  edge. 

Let  us  speak  plain  :  there  is  more  force  in  namet 

Than  most  men  dream  of;  and  a  lie  may  keep 

Ti8  tlirone  a  whole  age  longer  if  it  skulk 

Behind  the  shield  of  some  fair-seeming  name. 

JjCt  us  all  call  tyrants  ti/nints,  and  maintain 

That  only  freedom  comes  by  grace  of  (jod. 

And  all  that  comes  not  by  His  grace  must  fall; 

For  men  in  earnest  ha\e  no  time  to  waste 

In  patching  fig-leaves  for  the  naked  truth. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 
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HE  snovT  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
II         And  busily  all  the  night 

Had  been  hea])ing  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

t  f.,-    ft.. I™.  J.  ^-f-.    T».i..»    ..I     .....  ..^v, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Likb  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 


I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
W'here  a  little  headsUme  stood  ; 

How  the  flakes  were  filding  it  gently, 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes  it  snow?" 

And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 
Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  reiiiembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow-. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 
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And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"  The  anow  that  husheth  all, 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  lall  I" 
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Ihen,  with  eyes  that  sav  not,  I  kissed  her- 
And  she,  kisuing  back,  could  not  know        ' 

Ihat  mi/  km  was  given  to  iier  sister, 
Folded  close  unUer  deepenin.'^  si-ow. 


FOURTH   OF  JULY   ODE. 


^KSHUR  fathers  fougiit  for  Hberty, 
[Sic  I         'I'l^ey  struggled  long  and  well, 
^^^         History  of  their  deeds  can  tell- 
But  did  they  leave  us  free  'I 


II. 

Are  we  free  from  vanity, 

Free  from  pride,  and 'free  from  self, 
l^ree  from  love  of  j)ower  and  pelf. 

From  everything  that's  beggarly  l 

III.  * 

Are  we  free  from  stubborn  will, 
From  low  hate  and  malice  small, 
From  opinion's  tyrant  thrall  ? 
Are  none  of  us  our  own  slaves  still  ? 


IV. 


Are  we  free  to  speak  our  thought, 

'J'o  be  happy,  and  be  poor, 

^  Free  to  enter  Heaven's  door. 

To  live  and  labor  as  we  ought '/ 

V. 

Are  we  then  made  free  at  last 

From  the  fear  of  what  men  say, 
^  Free  to  'everence  To-day, 
Free  from  the  .slavery  of  the  Past  ? 

VI. 

Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty, 
They  struggled  long  and  well, 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell 

Hut  ourselves  must  set  us  free. 


THE  DANDELION. 


jEAR  common  flower,  that  grow'st  beside  the 

imnging  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold 
XVI  -1     ,  ., ,  ^^^^^  P'^'^Se  of  blithesome  May, 
Winch  children  pluck,  and,  full  of  pride,  uphold, 
High-he.arted  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  m  the  grass  have  found 

Which  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 
May  match  m  wealth-thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
man  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be 


Gold  such  as  thine  ne'er  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Througn  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas. 
Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
-rnP®'/''  ^^  '^^  'o^'er's  heart  of  ea.se- 

T„  X,.    %^P""°'1.1'"^*''^«'  ^'"ch  she  scatters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike,  with  lavish  hand 

Though  most  hearts  never  understand 
lo  take  ,t  at  (Jod's  value,  but  pa.ss  by 
Ihe  offer  d  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  my  trophies  and  mine  Italy ; 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime ; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space  or  time ; 

Not  m  mid  June  the  golden-cuirass'd  bee 
!<  eels  a  more  summer-like,  warm  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tint. 
His  conquer'd  Sybaris.  than  T  wher-  f^-~' 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  clrcii^burst. 


Then  think  I  of  doop  shadows  on  the  gra.ss-. 
Jt    meadows  whero  in  sun  the  cattle  gnize 

\\  here,  as  the  brepzes  pass, 
liie  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways— 

Ot  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  m.-i.^s 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind_of  waters  blue 

Ihat  i^rom  the  distance  sparkle  through 
home  woodland  gap— and  of  a  sky  above 
^V^here  one  white  cloud  like  a  straylamb  do'th  move. 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  link'd  with 
thee ; 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin' 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree  ' 

Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long, 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listen  d  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  .-ng 

With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  did  brins 
wu     V.V  ^""y  *°  "^y  untainted  ears,  ^ 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers. 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  Nature  .seem. 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art  I 

Ihou  teachest  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart 

bince  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam 
Ul  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show. 
im  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owp 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 
On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 
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JAMES   WHITCOMB   RILEY. 


"the  hoosier  poet." 
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O  poet  of  the  modern  times  has  obtained  a  greater  popularity  with  the 
masses  than  the  Indianian,  James  Whitcc  )  Riley,  who  has  recently 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  National  Poet,  and  whose  temporary  hold 
upon  the  people  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  any  living 
verse  vtrriter.  The  productions  of  this  author  have  crystallized 
certain  features  of  life  that  will  grow  in  value  as  time  goes  by. 
In  reading  "The  Old  ttwimmin'  Hole,"  one  almost  feels  the  cool  refreshing  water 
touch  the  thirsty  skin.  And  such  poems  as  "Griggsby's  Station,"  "Airly  Days," 
"When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin,"  "That  Old  Sweetheart  of  JMine,"  and  others, 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  a  mixture  of  pleasant  recollections,  ten- 
derness, humor,  and  sincerity,  tliat  is  most  delightful  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Riley  is  particularly  a  poet  of  the  country  ]ieople.  Though  he  was  not 
raised  on  a  farm  himself,  he  had  so  completely  imbibed  its  atmos])here  that  his 
readers  would  scarcely  believe  he  was  not  the  veritable  Benjamin  F.  Johnston,  the 
simple-hearted  Boone  County  farmer,  whom  he  honored  with  the  authorshi]>  of  his 
early  poems.  To  every  man  who  has  been  a  country  boy  and  "played  hookey"  on 
the  school-master  to  go  swimming  or  fishing  or  bird-nesting  or  stealing  water-melons, 
or  simply  to  lie  on  tlie  orchard  grass,  many  of  Riley's  poems  come  as  an  echo  from 
his  own  experiences,  bringing  a  vivid  and  pleasingly  melodious  retrospect  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Riley's  "Child  Verses"  are  equally  as  famous.  There  is  an  artless  catching 
sing-song  in  his  verses,  not  unlike  the  jingle  of  the  "Mother  Goose  Melodies." 
Especially  fine  in  their  faithfulness  to  child-life,  and  in  easy  rythm,  are  the  pieces 
describing  "Little  Orphant  Annie"  and  "The  Raggedy  JNIan." 

An'  Little  Orpliant  Annie  says,  when  the  blaze  is  blue, 
An'  the  lampwick  sputters,  an'  the  wind  goes  woo-oo ! 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an'  the  moon  is  gray, 
An'  the  lightnin'-bug  in  dew  is  all  squenched  away, — 
You  better  mind  yer  parents  and  yer  teacher  fond  an'  dear, 
An'  cherish  them  'at  loves  you  and  dry  the  orphant  s  tear, 

An'  he'p  the  poor  an'  needy  ones  'at  cluster  all  about, 

Er  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 

Ef  you — don't — loafch— out. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  was  born  in  Greenfield,  Indiana,  in  1853.     His  father 
was  a  Quaker,  and  a  leading  attorney  of  that  place,  and  desired  to  make  a  lawyer 
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of  Ills  son;  but  Mr.  Riley  tells  u8,"Whenever  I  picked  up  'Blackstone'  or'arp.,, 
leaf,  .ny  wits  went  to  wool-gathering,  and  my  fatheLas  sooLum vS  tlaUiisI  o^^^^^^ 
of  my  aeiiieving  greatness  at  the  bar  were  doomed  to  disappointmer  t ''     R^trr  n?to 

declaimer,  and  I  began  to  rhyme  almost  as  soon  as  I  could  talk  " 

whoSe'frnviTf"^'''^'^"  """^rf  ,^  '^.^^  I^'^'"^^^  ^'^'  ^  patent-medicine  man,  with 
whom  he  trayele<l  for  a  year.  On  leaving  this  employment  he  organized  a  comt  an  v 
of  sign  painters,  with  whom  he  traveled  "over  theV-ountry  givin  ^ZsLal  entX^^^^ 
ments  and  painting  signs.  In  referring  to  this  he  says, ^4  1  he  menlrf  of  t^^ 
company  were  good  musicians  as  well  Is  painters,  and  we  used  Llum  up  rade 
with  our  music  We  kept  at  it  for  three  or  four  years,  made  plenty  of  mZyS 
^IJ:^^J^.  T  J™  1--^-  -  -y -e  els.  _(Jf  coLe,  d^n^  lll^ 


•IT..     ,,    '=',    "' "•" ""  "i.utin.!,     uuscijs,  -10  get  tnem  promntlv  back  !i<r.n'n  " 

Final  y,  he  sent  some  verses  to  the  poet  Longfellow?who  congmtdS  h^i\  fj-m  ^ 
as  did  also  Mr.  Lowell,  to  whose  "x\ew  England  Dialectfc  Poems  "Mr  Riev^s 

Hoosier  Rhymes"  bore  a  striking  resembhince.  From  this  time  fbrw-ird  his 
success  was  assured,  and,  instead  of  hunting  publishers,  he  ha  beenTeptTore  th  n 
busy  in  supi)lying  their  eager  demands  upon  his  pen.  ^  *'" 

Mr  R.ley  s  methods  of  woik  are  peculiar  to  himself.  His  poems  are  composed 
as  he  travels  or  goes  about  the  streets,  and,  once  they  are  thoughtrt  he  imShtelv 
stops  ami  transfers  them  to  paper.  But  he  must  work  as  the  mood  or  nT^e  moves 
him.  He  cannot  be  driven  On  this  point  he  says  of  himself,  "  It  is  almost  imnos- 
sible  for  me  to  do  good  work  on  orders.  If  I  have  agreed  to  com  n  ete  a  pom  Ta 
certain  time,  I  cannot  do  it  at  all ;  but  when  I  can  write  withou  coLtdedn"  the 
fu  ure  I  get  along  much  better."  He  further  says,  with  reference  to  wrmn.  cllect 
that   t  IS  no   his  preference  to  do  so.     He  prefers  the  recognized  poetic  form  •  "  but  " 

^^^^'it^Z^'Y^:^'''  %"'  .iins  added  charm  from'Tve^rcimmoi;. 
piaceness.  It  tiuth  and  depiction  of  nature  are  wanted,  and  dialect  is  a  touch  of 
nature,  then  it  should  not  be  disregarded.     I  follow  nature  as  clo  ely  i  I  can  and 

nr  achS  rt  i^t:^'  -^'-^  -  ^^^^  '^  ^^  -^  ^^^^  -^  -^  -~ 

The  first  published  work  of  the  author  was  "The  Old  Swimmin'  Hole"  and 

numwVt7um:r"'I:'"\r"^^^^  '"  ^i^'^-  Sincethat^laTh"epubthel"a 
number  ot  volumes.  Among  the  most  popular  may  be  mentioned  "  Arm-izindv  " 
which  contains  some  of  his  best  dialect  and  serious  verses,  inclKug^hf famous  P^e 

PoTLnd  rX    TT  ^"^P"b^^^^-,d  ?  t--ly  life  as  one  of  tliflost  po'ms^f 
-roe,  and  on  which   he  deceived  even  Poe's  b  ographers,  so  accurate  w^^  ho  in 
mimickmg  the  style  of  theauthor  of  the  "Raven;  ""'Nei'hUrlpom^^^ 
in  Prose,"  originally  published  as  "The  Boss  Girl  .nfotlrS^..''^^^^^^^ 
whiles,    comprising  sixty-two  poems  and  sonnets,  serious,  pathetic,  Yiumoroul  and 
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dialectic ;  "  Pipes  O'  Pan,"  containing  five  sketcheH  and  fifty  poems ;  *'  Rhymes 
of  Childhood;"  "Flying  Islands  of  the  Night,"  a  weird  and  grotescjuc  diiinia  in 
verse;  "Green  Fields  and  Running  Br0()ks,"  comprising  one  liundred  and  two 
poems  and  sonnets,  ilialectic,  humorous  and  serious. 

The  poet  has  never  married.  He  makes  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  with 
his  sister,  where  his  surroundings  are  of  the  most  j)leasant  nature  ;  and  he  is  scarcely 
less  a  favorite  with  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  than  was  the  renowned  child 
poet,  Eugene  Field,  at  his  home.  The  devotion  of  Mr.  Riley  to  his  aged  parents, 
whose  last  days  he  made  the  happiest  and  brightest  of  their  lives,  has  been  repeatedly 
commented  upon  in  the  current  notices  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Riley  has  ])ersonally  met 
more  of  the  American  people,  perhaps,  than  any  other  living  poet.  He  is  constantly 
"on  the  wing."  For  about  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve  for  the  |)ast  several 
years  he  has  been  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  there  are  few  of  the  more  iiitelligent 
class  of  people  in  the  leading  cities  of  America,  who  have  not  availed  themselves, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  the  treat  of  listening  to  his  inimitable  recitation  of  his 
poems.  His  short  vacation  in  the  summer—"  his  loafing  days,"  as  he  calls  them — 
are  spent  with  his  relatives,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  the  genial  poet  is  found 
at  his  best. 


[»     h 


A  BOY'S   MOTHER.* 

FROM   "  POEMS   HERE   AT   HOME." 


Y  mother  she's  so  good  to  me, 
Ef  I  wuz  good  as  I  could  be, 
I  couldn't  be  as  good — no,  sir!— 
~     Can't  an^  boy  be  good  as  her  ! 

She  loves  me  when  I'm  glad  er  sad  ; 
She  loves  me  when  I'm  good  er  bad ; 
An',  what's  a  funniest  thing,  she  says 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 

I  don't  like  her  to  punish  me. — 
That  don't  hurt, — but  it  hurts  to  see 


Her  cryin'. — Nen  I  cry ;  an'  nen 
We  Ixjih  cry  an'  be  good  again. 

She  loves  me  when  she  cuts  an'  sews 
My  Httle  cloak  an'  Sund'y  clothes ; 
An'  when  my  Pa  comes  home  to  tea. 
She  loves  him  most  as  much  as  me. 

She  laughs  an'  tells  him  all  I  said, 
An'  grabs  me  an'  pats  my  head  ; 
An'  I  hug  her,  an'  hug  my  Pa, 
An'  love  him  purt'-nigh  much  as  Ma. 


THOUGHTS  ON   THE  LATE  WAS 

FROM  "POEMS  HERE  AT  HOME." 


WAS  for  Union — you,  ag'in'  it. 
'Pears  like,  to  me,  each  side  was  winner, 
Lookin'  at  now  and  all  'at 's  in  it. 
Le'  's  go  to  dinner. 


Le'  's  kind  o'  jes'  set  down  together 
And  do  some  pardnership  forgittin' — 
Talk,  say,  for  instance,  'bout  the  weather, 
Or  somepin'  fittin'. 


The  war,  you  know,  's  all  done  and  ended. 
And  ain't  changed  no  p'ints  o'  the  compass ; 
Both  North  and  South  the  health  's  jes'  splendid 
As  'fore  the  rumpus. 

The  old  farms  and  the  old  plantations 
Still  ockipies  the'r  old  positions. 
Le'  's  git  back  to  old  situations 

And  old  ambitions. 


•  By  Permission  of  the  Century  Co. 
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I;e'  8  lot  up  on  thiH  blame',  infernal 

aS:;  r    .'"i""'^  lHJ.-jacke,  vauntin' 
Ana  git  back  hoiijo  to  (he  t-ternal 

Ca'm  we're  a-wantin'. 
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Peace  kind  o'Horto- suits  my  diet- 

When  women  doen  my  cookin' for  me, 
fher  waa  n't  overly  mud,  pie  et 

Durin'  the  army. 


OUR   HIRKD  GIRL* 

^ROM  "  P0KM8  UKKE  AT  HOME." 

UK  hired  girl,  she's  'Lizabuth  Ann  ■ 
An  she  can  cook  best  things  to 'eat  I 
bho  iHt  puts  dough  i'  our  pie-pan. 
An    i,ours  in  somej.in'  'at  's  .rood 
,  sweet; 

An   nen  she  salts  it  all  on  top 
With  cinnamon  ;  an'  nen  she  '11  stop 

An  «toop  an' slide  it,  ist  as  slow 
In  th  old  cook-stove,  so 's 't  wont  slop 
An  git  all  spilled  ;  nen  bakes  it,  so 
it  8  custard-pie,  first  thing  you  know  I 
An   nen  she  '11  say, 
"  (  lear  out  o'  my  way ! 
ihey  s  time  fer  w..,k,  an'  time  fer  play  I 

Juke  yer  dough,  an' run,  child,  run  ! 
i^r  I  cam  t  git  no  cookin'  done!' 


An  sniffs  al   -round  an- says,  "I  swawn! 
f-<,  "'3' old  nose  don't  tell  me  lies, 
It  pears  like  [  smell  custard-pies !  " 
An   nen  he  '/'my, 
"  Clear  out  o'  my  way ! 

They  8  time  fer  work,  an' dme  fer  play  I 
Jake  yer  dough,  an' run,  child,  run  I 
iir  she  cam  t  git  no  cookin' done!" 


When  our  In.ed  girl  'tends  like  she  's  mad. 
An  says  folks  got  to  walk  the  chalk 

When  s/ws  around,  er  wisht  they  had  ' 
1  rlay  out  on  our  porch  an'  talk 

10  th  Raggedy  Man  't  mows  our  lawn  • 

An  hesays,"W7<.,„/"an'nenleanso; 
ills  old  crook-scythe,  and  blinks  his  eyes 


Wunst  our  hired  girl,  when  she 

'-ot  the  supper,  an'  we  all  et. 
An  It  wuz  night,  an'  Ma  an'  me 

An    la  went  wher'  the  "  Social  "  met  — 

An  nen  when  we  come  home,  an' see  ' 
A  light  in  the  kitchen-door,  an'  we 

Heerd  a  maccordeun,  ]>a  says,  "  Lan'- 
U  -Gracious  !  who  can  her  beau  be  'f" 

An   I  marched  in,  an'  'Lizabuth  Ann 

rru      ."  ^^^"  °"*  o'  *^e  way ! 

They  s  time  fer  work,  an'  time  fer  playj 

Take  the  hint,  an- run,  child,  run  I  ^ 
iir  we  cam  t  git  no  courtin' done !  " 


THE  RAGGEDY  MAN* 

TUV  P  A     ^T       ,      Tx     ^"""   "  ^*^*^"^  ^^^^  AT  HOME." 

lliii  Raggedy  Man  !     He  works  fer  Pa  •     IAn'fh,.Rn       .    ^r       , 
An'  he's  the  goodest  man  ever  you  saw  !      An'    ellsfe'^^"'  ^^  "^""^^^  ™°«t  ^^y^^, 
He  comes  to  our  house  every  day  I  KnnJl'i    ?'.-  ^  ^^  ^°°^'  sometimes : 

An'  waters  the  hoi^es.  an'  feeds  'em  hav  •  (  An'The  sliH    ""'''«  "'  ^"'^""«'  ""'  ^^^^'^^ 


An'  V,  -—    "".^^..^  iiic  Jiorses,  an  leeds 

menV^?'  '^^  «^«'^-''"'  we  all  ist  laugh 
\Vhen  he  drives  out  our  little  old  wobble-fy  calf; 

He  milks  the  cow  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann  _ 
Ain  t  he  a'  awful  good  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy!     Raggedy  I    Raggedy  Man  1 
W'y,  the  Raggedy  Man-he  's  ist  so  good, 
He  splits  the  kindlin'  an'  chops  the  wood ; 
An  nen  he  spades  in  our  garden,  too, 
An  does  most  things  't  ho>/.,  can't  do.— 
He  clumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An  shooked  a'  apple  down  fer  me— 
An    nother  'n',  too,  fer  'Lizabuth  Ann-   . 
An    nother  n  ,  too,  for  the  Ragged^r  Man  — 

Ainthea'awf;„lkindRagge7_yManr 
Raggedy!     Raggedy!     Raggedy  Man ' 


An'  «,;,»  k  Ti" ^M'^*'»  at  swaiiers  ft) 

An  ,  wite  by  the  pump  in  our  pasture-lot. 
He  showed  me  the  hole  'at  the  Wunks  i   got. 
At  hyes  way  deep  in  the  ground,  an'  can 
Turn  into  me,  er  'Lizabuth  Ann  I 
Ain  t  he  a  funny  old  Raggedy  Man  ? 
Raggedy!     Raggedy!     Raggedy  JIan I 


*  By  permission  of  The  CentiTry  Co 


The  Raggedy  Man-one  time,  when  he 

ZT  u  w.!'  "  ""'^  bow'-n'-orry  fer  me 
*ays,  "  When  you  're  big  like  your  Pa  is 

An  be  a  rich  merchunt-an'  wear  fine  cloth-^.9_ 

An'  nen  h 'V'"".^^  '"  }f'  ^""^"^'^'^  knows '^  '  ' 
An  nen  he  laughed  at 'Lizabuth  Ann, 
An  I  says,  '"M  go'  to  be  a  Raggedy  AFan'- 
I  m  1st  go-  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man?'' 
Zl&lV     ^^»gge«^y'     Raggedy  Man! 


FRANCIS    BRET   HAR'PE. 

THE  POET  OF   THE   MINING   CAMP   AND   THE   WESTERN    MOUNTAINS. 

HE  turbulent  mining  camps  of  California,  with  their  vicious  hangers- 
on,  have  been  embalmed  for  future  generations  by  the  unerring 
genius  of  Bret  Harte,  who  nought  to  reveal  the  remnants  of  honor 
in  nian,  and  loveliness  in  woman,  (iesi)ite  the  sins  and  vices  of  the 
mining  towns  of  our  Western  frontier  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  His 
writings  have  been  regarded  with  disfavor  by  a  Religious  class  of 
readers  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  rough  phrases  and  even  profanity 
which  he  employs  in  his  descriptions.  It  should  be  lemenibeicd,  however,  that  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  conditions  and  people  which  he  described  cuukl  hardly  luive 
been  presented  in  more  polite  language  than  that  emi)loved. 

Bret  Harte  was  born  in  Albany,  New  Yoik,  in  18;i9^  His  father  was  a  scholar 
of  ripe  culture,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary.  He  died  jioor  when 
Bret  was  quite  young,  consequently  the  education  of  his  son  was  con  lined  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  city.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  young  Harte, 
with  his  widowed  mother,  emigrated  to  California.  Arriving  in  San'  Francisco  he 
walked  to  the  mines  of  Sonora  and  there  opened  a  school  which  he  taught  for  a 
short  time.  Thus  began  his  self-education  in  the  mining  life  which  furnished  the 
material  for  his  early  literature.  After  leaving  his  school  he  became  a  miner,  and 
at  odd  times  learned  to  set  type  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  frontier  pai)ers.  He  wrote 
sketches  of  the  strange  life  around  him,  set  them  up  in  type  himself,  and  offered  the 
proofs  to  the  editor,  believing  that  in  this  shape  they  would  be  more  certain  of 
acceptance.  His  aptitude  with  his  pen  secured  him  a  position  on  the  paper,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  editor  he  once  controlled  the  journal  and  incurred  popular  Avrath 
for  censuring  a  little  massacre  of  Indians  by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  locality, 
which  came  near  bringing  a  n)ob  upon  him. 

The  young  adventurer,—  \j  he  was  little  eke  at  this  time, — also  served  as  mounted 
messenger  of  an  express  company  and  as  express  agent  in  several  mountain  towns, 
which  gave  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  picturesque  features  of  mining  life.  In 
1857  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  secured  a  position  as  compositor  on  a  weekly 
literary  journal.  Here  again  he  repeated  his  former  trick  of  setting  up  and  sub- 
mitting several  spirited  sketches  of  mining  life  in  type.  These  were  accepted  and 
soon  earned  him  an  editorial  position  on  the  "Golden  Era."     After  this  he  made 

«• •; ' "-'  ^'5'-  utiiij  papera  ana  mn  Laica  ui    vv  cfULTii  iiic  ucgan  to  anract 

attention  in  the  East.     In  1858,  he  married,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 
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ilornlun,"  whicli  was 


llo  Httemnted  to  puhlisli  a  ncwHjmi.cr  of  \m  own,  "TIk;  Culil 
Dn-ht  u.Hl  worthy  t„  livt.,  but  fail.,.,!  for  want  of  prop,..-  hmluvn^  .nuMuj;.M.u.m. 
Snn  1,'  •  ■■  TT  '^'"  ".IM"''."^*'*'  ««"e''t'fary  .,f  tl...  United  Stnte«  Hrun.l.  Mint  .it 
Hu  l<mnciH(.o  aud  <lunn-  h.s  six  v.,u-s  (,f  Hi-rvi.-  in  tins  p,.sition  found  leisure  to 
write  some  ,t  his  popular  poenis,  such  jw  "  Joh-    Burns,  of  (iettyshur-,"  "  How  Are 

h!!'!:l  h"'"'^  V  '.'''?•  ''''••■''  ''''''"  8^"""'^"y  Pi-i'it^d  i"  the  ,!;iily  newspapers. 
Pie  also  bee.  M.e  editor  of  the  "  Overland  Monthly  "  when  it  was  founded  in  18(38 
ami  soon  made  this  niapizine  as  great  a  favorite  on  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  Paeilie 
Coas  ,  by  his  contribution  to  it«  columns  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  California  life 
.V  uch  have  won  a  prrnianenl.  place  in  lit<"rature.  Anion-  these  sketches  are  "  The 
Luck  ot  Koar.ng  Ca.iip.  telling  how  a  baby  came  to  rule  the  hearts  of  a  rough, 
disHolue  gang  ot  miners.  It  is  said  that  this  masterpiec..,  however,  iiar.o^i; 
escaped  the  waste-basket  at  the  hands  of  the  proofreader,  a  woman,  who,  without 
"a  •  T  'f  ;/';'"'"'  regardal  it  as  utter  trash.  "The  Outcast  of  I'oker  Flat," 
Mggles  'Tennessee's  Partner,"; An  Idyl  of  Red  Gulc-h,"  and  mauv  otlu'r 
wowM.  T  .1  TY^'^^'^^^l.the  spark  of  humanity  remaining  in  brutali^ed  nien  and 
women,  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

Bret  Ilarte  vvas  a  man  of  the  most  humane  nature,  and  sympathized  deeply  with 

InrK  "  H."  ""  ^Vi^''l"'""'"'  •"  ^''^  ["""'» ^'•^''it"'^'"t  they  receivcl  at  the  lian.ls  of  the 
ear  y  settlers,  and  his  literature,  no  doubt,  did  much  to  soften  and  mollify  the  actions 
of  those  who  read  them-and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  almost,  every  one  did,  as  he 
was  about  the  only  author  at  that  time  on  the  Pacilic  Slope  and  very  popular  His 
poem. ''The  Heathen  Chinee."  generally  called  "Plain' Languag/froln  Trutliful 
James,  was  a  masterly  satire  against  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  Chinese  were  shiftless 
and  weak-minded  settlers.  This  poem  appeared  in  1870  and  was  won.lerfully 
popular.  •' 

In  the  spring  of  1871  the  professorship  of  recent  literature  in  the  University  of 
aditorma  was  ottered  to  Mr.  Harte,  on  liis  resignation  of  the  editorship  of  the 
^Overland  Monthly,"  but  he  declim-d  the  proffer  t^.  try  his  literary  fortune  in  e 
f^^nS    I  d'b:.  \   ^:  endeavored  to  found  a  magazine  in  Chicago,  but  his  efforts 

tailed,  and  he  went  to  Boston  to  accept  a  position  on  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  since 
which  time  his  pen  has  been  constantly  em{)loved  by  an  increasin<-  demand  from 
various  magazines  and  literary  journals^  mV.  Harte^ias  issued  many  vrmes  o? 
prose  and  poetry,  and  it  is  ,lifficult  to  say  in  which  field  he  has  won  greater  distinc- 
tion      Both  as  a  prose  writer  and  as  a  poet  he  has  treated  similar  subjects  with  equal 

[rsilhM-nSXT''?'"/''' "^'^'' ""1  '"'^'"^"^  to  fame  rests  upon  his  intuitive 
insigiit  into  the  heart  of  our  common  humanity.  A  number  of  his  sketches  have 
been  ranslated  into  French  and  German,  and  of  late  years  he  hasl^ed  m^h 
abroad,  where  he  is,  if  any. difference,  more  lionized  than  he  was  in  his  nadve 

.J'?U  ^^^^  V^f  ^V  ?'^^f^  ^^',  U'"^^^^  ^^^'^^'  ^«"^"1  successively  to  Crefield 
and  Glasgow      Ferdinand  Fredigraph,  one  of  his  German  translators,  and  himself 

a  poet,  pays  this  tribute  to  his  peculiar  excellence: 

"  Nevertheless  he  remains  what  he  is-the  Californian  and  the  gold-digger.  But 
2ltS!l  f  .r  "'^J''  ^^«^^'"S'/"fl  ^^»ch  he  found,  is  not  tlu.  gold  in  Uie  bed  of 
not.  tnc  gold  in  veins  Oi  mouiitams;  it  is  the  gold  of  love,  of  goodness,  of 
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,"  which  was 

;,'<'Ill('llt, 

iiH'li  Mitit  at 
11(1  k'isure  to 
'  "How  Aro 
newspapers. 
•  li'd  in  1808, 
II  tho  l*a('ilic 
ulitbrnia  life 
les  are  "Tlie 
I  of  a  rough, 
'r,  nartowij 
vlio,  witiiout 
'okcr  Flat," 
iiiiiiiv  other 
id  men  and 

dee[)ly  with 
hands  of  the 
y  the  actions 
le  did,  as  he 
piihir.  His 
HI  Truthful 
ere  shiftless 
wonderfullv 

iiiversity  of 
ship  of  the 
unes  ill  the 
It  his  efforts 
tlily,"  since 
mand  from 
volumes  of 
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i  with  equid 
is  intuitive 
etches  have 
lived  much 
his  native 

to  Crefield 
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But 

the  bed  of 
oodness,  of 


fidelity,  of  humanity,  which  ev<'n  in  rude  and  wild  hcartH — even  under  iJic  rid)i»ish 
of  vices  and  sins — riMuains  fon-ver  mu'radicateii  fnmi  tlu^  human  heart.  That  he 
there  searched  for  this  gold,  that  he  found  it  there  and  triumphantly  exhihited  it  to 
the  world — that  is  his  greatness  juid  his  merit." 

His  works  as  pul)lishe(l  from  18(17  to  181M)  include  "Condensed  Novels," 
"Poems,"  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  Other  Sketches,"  "  P^wt  and  West 
Poems."  "  Poetical  Works,"  "  Mrs.  Skaggs'  Hushands,"  "  Echoes  of  (he  Foothills," 

"Tales  of  the  ArgonauLs,"  "(lahriel  Conroy, I'wo  Men  of  Sandv  Bar,"  "Thankful 

l}|()s.som,"  "Story  of  a  Mine,"  "Drift  from  Two  Shores,"  "  The  Twins  of  Tahle 
Mountain  and  Other  Stories,"  "In  the  Caniuine/  Woods,"  "On  the  Frontier,"  "liy 
Shore  and  Ledge,"  "Snowhound  at  Lagles,"  "The  Crusade  of  the  Fxcelsior,"  "  A 
Phyllis  of  th(!  Sierras."  One  of  Mr.  llart(!'s  most  popular  late  novels,  entitli-d 
"Three  Partners;  or.  The  Jiig  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  iiill,"  was  puhlished  asaserial 
in  18D7.  Though  written  while  the  author  was  in  JOurope,  the  vividness  of  the 
description  and  the  accurate  delineations  of  the  miner  chaiJU'ter  are  as  strikingly 
real  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  the  author  wh  le  residing  in  the  mining  country 
of  his  former  Western  home. 


SOCIETY    UPON    TFIE   STANISLAUS 

RESIDE  at  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name 

Ls  Truthful  Jamos ; 
I  am  iHit  up  to  small  doceit  or  any  sinl'ul 

^ames ; 
And   I'll  toll  in  simi>Io  lani,'iiage  what  I 

know  aliiiiit  tlip  ri)W 
That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stun 

Lslow. 


But  first,  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  not  a  proper  plan 
For  any  scientilic  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man, 
And,  if  a  member  don't  agree  witli  his  peculiar  whim, 
To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  "  put  a  head  "  on 
him. 

Now  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  bcatitiful  to  ac! 
Than  tho  first  six  months'  proceedings  of  that  same 

Society, 
Till  Brown  of  Calaveras  brouglit  a  lot  f)f  fiml  bones 
That  he  found  within  a  tunnel  near  the  tenement  of 

Jones. 

Then  Brown,  he  read  a  paper,  and  he  reconstructed 

there. 
From  those  same  bones,  an  animal  that  was  extremely 

rare ; 
And  .Tones  then  asked  the  Chair  for  a  suspension  of 

the  rules, 
Till  he  could  prove  that  those  same  bones  was  one  of 

his  lost  mules. 

Then  Brown  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  an'  said  he  was 

at  fault. 
It  seems  he  had  been  trespassing  on  Jones's  iauiily 

vault  J 


lie  was  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  fpiiet  Mr.  Brown, 
.\nd  on  several  occasions  lie  had  cleaned  out  the  town. 


Now,  I  hold  it  in  not  decent  f(  >  :i  t'cientific  gent 
To  say  aniitlicr  is  an  ass. — at  least,  to  all  intent; 
Nor  should  the  iiidividiial  who  happens  to  be  nu>ant 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him,  to  any  great  extent. 


Then  .Vbiier  Dean,  of  Angel's,  raised  a  point  of  order, 

when 
\  chimk   of    old    red    sandstone    took    him    in   the 

abdomen  ; 
And  be  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up 

on  (he  floor, 
A  id  the  subseijuent  proceedings  interested  him  no 

more , 

For,  in  less  time  than  T  write  it,  every  member  did 

engage 
In  a  warfare  with  the  remnants  of  the  palicozoic  age; 
And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils,  in  their  anger, 

was  a  .sin, 
'Till  the  skull  of  an  old  mammoth  caved  the  head 

of  Thompson  in. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  the.se  improper  games, 

For  I  live  at  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name  is  Truth- 
ful James ; 

And  I've  told  in  simple  language  what  I  knew  about 
the  row 

That  broke  up  our  Society  upon  the  Stanislow. 
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FRANCIS   BRET  HAUTE. 
DICKENS   IN   CAMP. 


HOVE  the  pines  the  moon  was  slowly  drifting, 
'J'ho  rivor  sang  below  ; 
Tlio  (iiin  Sierras,  far  beyond,  uplifting 
Their  luinareta  of  snow. 


The  roaring  canij)-fire,  with  rude  humor,  painted 

'J'be  ruddy  tints  of  health 
On  liaggard  face  and  form,  that  drooped  and  fainted 

In  the  fierce  race  for  wealth 

'Till  one  arose,  and  from  his  pack's  scant  treasure 

A  hoarded  volume  drew. 
And  cards  were  dropped  from  hands  of  listless  leisure 

lo  hear  the  tale  anew. 

And  then,  while  Khadows  'round  them  gathered  faster 

And  as  the  firelight  fell, 
He  read  aloud  the  book  wherein  the  Master 

Had  writ  of  "  liittle  Nell." 

Perhaps  'twas  boyi.sh  fancy,— for  the  reader 

Was  theyoungCKt  of  them  all, — 
But,  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seenu'd  to  fall. 


The  fir-trees,  gathering  closer  in  the  shadows, 

liiHtened  in  every  spray. 
While  the  whole  camp    with   "  Nell  "  on    English 
meadows 

Wandered  and  lost  their  way. 

And  so,  in  mountain  solitudes,  o'crtaken 
^  ^  As  by  some  spell  divine. 

Their  cares  drop  from  them  like  the  needles  thaken 
rrom  out  the  gusty  pine. 

Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire, 

And  he  who  wrought  that  si)ell ; 
Ah  !  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire, 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell ! 

Lost  is  that  camp  !  but  let  its  fragrant  story 

Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 
With  hop-vines'  inccn.se,  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  thrills  the  Kentish  hills ; 

And  on  that  grave,  where  English  oak  and  holly 
And  laurel- wreaths  entwine,  ' 

Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, 
This  spray  of  Western  pine  I 


•!• 


EUGENE  FIELD. 


THE  CHILDREN  S   FRIEND   AND    POET. 


N  the  fourth  day  of  November,  1895,  there  was  many  a  sad  homo  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  throughout  America.  It  waa  on  tliat  day 
that  Eugene  Fiohl,  the  most  congenial  friend  young  chiklren  ever 
had  among  the  hterary  men  of  America,  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-five.  The  '.'xpressions  of  regard  and  regret  called  out  on  all 
sides  by  this  untimely  d(!ath,  made  it  clear  tiiat  the  character  in 
which  the  public  at  large  knew  and  loved  Mr.  Field  best  was  that  of  the  "Poet  of 
Child  Life,"  What  gives  his  j)oems  their  unequaled  hold  on  the  popular  heart  is 
their  simplicity,  warmth  and  genuineness.  Tiiis  quality  they  owe  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Field  almost  lived  in  the  closet  and  fondest  intimacy  with  chihlren.  He  had 
troops  of  them  for  his  friends  and  is  said  he  wrote  his  child-poems  directly  under 
their  suggestions  and  inspiration. 

We  might  fill  far  more  space  than  is  at  our  command  in  this  volume  relating 
incidents  which  go  to  show  his  fondness  for  little  ones.  It  is  said  that  on  tlie  (hiy 
of  his  marriage,  he  delayed  the  ceremony  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  some  urchins 
who  were  playing  marbles  in  the  street.  So  long  did  he  remain  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion with  them  that  all  might  be  satisfied,  the  time  for  the  wedding  actually  pnssed 
and  when  sent  for,  he  was  found  squatted  down  among  them  acting  as  peac^-mjiker. 
It  is  also  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  invited  by  the  noted  divine,  Dr.  Gun- 
saulus,  to  visit  his  home.  The  children  of  the  family  had  been  reading  Field's 
poems  and  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  his  coming.  When  he  arrived,  the 
lirst  question  he  asked  the  children,  after  being  introduced  to  them,  was,  "Where  is 
the  kitchen?"  and  expressed  his  desire  to  see  it.  Chihl-like,  and  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  mother,  tiiey  led  him  straight  to  the  cookery  where  he  seized  upon  the 
remains  of  a  turkey  which  had  been  left  from  the  meal,  carried  it  into  the  dining- 
room,  seated  himself  and  made  a  feast  with  his  little  friends,  telling  them  quaint 
stories  all  tlie  while.     After  this  impromptu  sup{)er,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 


evening  singing  them  lullabies  and 


reciting  his  verses. 


Naturally  before  he  went 


away,  the  children  had  given  him  their  whole  hearts  and  this  wtus  the  way  with  all 
children  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 

Tlifi  devotion  so  nnrnilinfr  in  his  rplatioM  to  cljihlren  would  niiturallv  shnw  itsplf 
in  other  relations,  Itis  devotion  to  his  wife  was  most  pronounced.  In  all  the  world 
she  was  the  only  woman  he  loved  and  he  never  wished  to  be  away  from  her.    Often 
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EUGENE   FIELD. 


she  accompanied  him  on  his  reading  tours,  the  last  journey  they  made  together 
being  in  the  summer  of  '95  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Field's  girlhood.  Wliile  his  wife 
was  in  the  company  of  her  old  associates,  instead  of  joining  them  as  they  expected, 
he  took  advantage  of  her  temporary  absence,  hired  a  carriage  and  visited  all  of  the 
.  old  scenes  of  their  early  associations  during  the  happy  time  of  their  love-making. 

His  association  with  his  fellow- workers  was  equally  congenial.  No  man  wlio  had 
ever  known  him  felt  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  approaching  him.  He  iiadthe  happy 
faculty  of  making  them  always  feel  welcome.  It  was  a  common  happening  ui 
the  Chicago  newspaper  office  for  some  tramp  of  a  fellow,  who  had  known  him  in 
the  days  gone  by,  to  walk  boldly  in  and  blurt  out,  as  if  confident  in  the  power 
of  the  name  he  spoke — "Is  'Gene  P^ield  here?  1  knew  'Gene  Field  in  Denver, 
or  I  worked  witli  'Gene  Field  on  the  *  Kansas  City  Times.' "  These  were  suffi- 
cient passwords  and  never  failed  to  call  forth  the  cheery  voice  from  Field's  room — 
"That's  all  right,  show  him  in  here,  he's  a  friend  of  mine," 

One  of  Field's  i)eculiarities  with  his  own  chiklren  was  to  nickname  them. 
When  his  first  daughter  was  born  he  called  her  "Trotty,"  and,  although  she  is  a 
grown-up  woman  now,  her  friends  still  call  her  "  Trotty."  The  second  daughter  is 
called  "  Pinny  "  after  the  child  opera  "  Pinafore,"  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time 
she  was  born.  Another,  a  son,  came  into  the  world  when  everybody  was  singing 
"Oh  My!  Ain't  She  a  Daisy."  Naturally  this  fellow  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Daisy."  Two  other  of  Mr.  Field's  children  are  known  as  "'Gooffhv"  and 
"Posy." 

Eugene  Field  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September  2,  18')0,  Part  of  his 
early  life  was  passed  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  in  a  univer- 
sity in  Missouri.  From  187;>  to  1883  he  was  connected  with  various  newspapers 
in  Missouri  and  Colorado.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  "  Daily  News  "  in 
1883  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  twelve 
vears  later.  Of  Mr.  Field's  books,  "The  Denver  Tribune  Primer"  was  issued  in 
1882  ;  "Culture  Garden"  (1887);  "Little  Book  of  Western  Friends"  (1889);  and 
"Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales"  (1889). 

Mr.  Field  was  not  only  a  writer  of  child  verses,  but  wrote  some  fii-st-class 
Western  dialectic  verse,  did  some  translating,  was  an  excellent  news[)aper  correspon- 
dent, and  a  critic  of  no  mean  ability  ;  but  he  was  too  kind-hearted  and  liberal  to 
chastise  a  brother  severely  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  highest  liteiary  standard. 
He  was  a  hard  worker,  contributing  daily,  during  his  later  years,  from  one  to  three 
columns  to  the  "  Chicago  News,"  besides  writing  more  or  less  for  the  "  Syndicate 
Press  "  and  various  periodicals.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was  frequently  ti'aveling. 


and  lectured  or  read  from  his  own  writings.  Since  his  death,  his  oldest  daughter, 
Miss  Mary  French  Field  ("Trotty"),  has  visited  the  leading  cities  throughout  the 
country,  delivering  readings  from  her  father's  works.  The  announcement  of  her 
appearance  to  read  selections  from  the  writings  of  her  genial  father  is  always 
liberally  responded  to  by  an  appreciative  public. 
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OUR  TWO  OPINIONS.* 
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S  two  wuz  beys  when  we  fell  out — 

Nigh  to  the  ago  uv  my  youngest  now ; 
Don't  rec'lect  what  'twuz  about, 
Soni>  small  ditf' rence,  I'll  allow, 
Lived  next  neighbors  twe*  'v  years, 

xi-hatin'  each  other, '  :•.     id  Jim — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  v  .  '-o 

'Nd  1  bavin'  my  opi  .j  .a  uv  him  ! 

Grew  up  together,  'nd  wouldn't  speak, 

Courted  sisters,  and  marr'd  'em,  too 
'Tended  same  meetin'  house  oncet  a  week, 

A-hatin'  each  other,  through  'nd  through. 
But  when  Abe  Linkern  asked  the  West 

F'r  soldiers,  we  answered — me  'nd  Jim — 
He  bavin'  his  opinyin  uv  me 

'Nd  I  bavin'  my  opinyin  uv  him ! 

Down  in  Tennessee  one  night, 

Ther  was  sound  uv  firin'  fur  away, 

'Nd  the  sergeant  allowed  tbcr'd  be  a  fight 
With  the  Johnnie  Ilebs  some  time  next  day; 


'Nd  as  I  was  thinkin'  of  Lizzie  'nd  home, 
Jim  stood  al'ore  me,  long  'nd  slim — 

He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me 

'Nd  I  bavin'  my  opinyin  uv  him ! 

Seemed  like  we  knew  there  wuz  goin'  to  be 

Serious  trouble  f  r  me  "nd  him — 
Us  two  shuck  bands,  did  Jim  'nd  me. 

But  never  a  word  from  me  or  Jim ! 
He  went  his  way,  and  I  went  mine, 

'Nd  into  the  battle's  roar  went  we — 
I  bavin'  my  opinyin  uv  Jim 

'Nd  he  bavin'  his  opinyin  uv  me ! 

Jim  never  come  back  from  the  war  again, 

But  I  baint  forgot  that  last,  last  night 
When  wahin'  f'r  orders,  us  two  men 

Made  up  and  shuck  hands,  afore  the  fight; 
'Nd.  after  it  all,  it's  soothin'  to  know 

That  here  I  be,  'nd  yonder's  Jim — 
He  bavin'  his  opinyin  uv  me 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him ! 
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AIR  is  the  castle  up  on  the  hill — 
Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ! 
The  night  is  fair  and  the  waves  are  still, 
And  the  wind  is  singing  to  you  and  me 
In  this  lowly  home  beside  the  sea — 
Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ! 


On  yonder  hill  is  store  of  wealth — 

Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ! 
And  revellers  drink  to  a  little  one's  health ; 
But  you  and  I  bide  night  and  day 
For  the  other  love  that  has  sailed  away — 

Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ! 

See  not,  dear  eyes,  the  forms  that  creep 

Ghostlike,  O  my  own  ! 
Out  of  the  mists  of  the  murmuring  deep  ; 


Oh,  see  them  not  and  make  no  cry, 
'Till  the  angels  of  death  have  passed  us  by — 
Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  1 

Ah,  little  they  reck  of  you  and  me — 

Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ! 
In  our  lonely  home  beside  the  sea ; 
They  seek  the  castle  up  on  the  hill. 
And  there  they  will  do  their  ghostly  will — 

Hushaby.  O  my  own  ! 

Here  by  the  sea,  a  mother  croons 
"  Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  ; " 

In  yonder  castle  a  mother  swoons 

Wliile  the  angels  go  down  to  the  misty  deep, 

Bearing  a  little  one  fast  asleep — 
Hushaby,  sweet  my  own  I 


A  DUTCH  LULLABY.* 


3JYNKEN,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 
Sailed  oti  a  river  of  misty  light 
Into  a  sea  of  dcw. 


'  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?" 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
'  We  have  to  come  to  fish  for  the  herring-fish 

That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea: 


•  From  "A  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse"  (1889).     Copyrighted  by  Eugene  Field,  and  published  by  Charles  Scribner-s  Rons. 
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Nete  of  silver  and  gold  have  we, 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sung  a  song, 

.?  t7"l^  ^''^^  '1''''*  ^^^"^  »"  night  long 
Kuffled  the  waves  of  dew  •  "^ 

Tiie  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 

uJ        ''^ed  in  the  beautiful  sea; 

Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish, 

J5U*  never  af eared  are  we  " 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three 

Wynken,  ' 

Elynken, 

And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
l<or  the  fish  in  the  twinkling  foam. 

Then  down  from  the  sky  came  the  wooden  shoe 
■Bnngnig  the  fishermen  home. 


THE  NORSE 

From  "A  Little  Book  op 
|HE  sky  is  dark  and  the  hills  are  white 
'     As  the  storm-king  speeds  from  the  north 
to-night, 
And  this  is  the  song  the  storm-king  sings. 
As  over  the  world  his  cloak  he  flings: 
"  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep  !  " 
He  rustles  his  wings  and  grufl^y  sinra  • 
"  Sleep,  little  one,  sleep  !  " 

On  yonder  mountain-side  a  vine 
Clings  at  the  foot  of  a  mother  pine ; 
Ihe  tree  bends  over  the  trembHng  thing 


'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 
As  It  It  could  not  he ; 

And  some  folks  thought  'twasa  dream  they'd  dreamed 
Ut  sailing  that  beautiful  nea.  ^     "reamea 

«ut  1  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three- 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

^^""'fn  and  %nken  are  two  little  eves 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head. 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed  ; 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Ut  wonderful  sights  that  be 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 

As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea. 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three^ 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 


LULLABY.* 

Western  Verse"    (1889). 

And  only  the  vine  can  hear  her  sing- 

^xTl.  "  ^^^^^'  '''^^P'  ''"'e  one,  sleep— 
W  hat  shall  you  fear  when  I  am  here  ? 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 

The  king  may  sing  in  his  bitter  flight 
J  he  tree  may  croon  to  the  vine  to-night, 
But  the  httle  snowflake  at  my  breast 
Liketh  the  song  I  sing  the  best: 

"  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep  • 
Weary  thou  art,  anext  my  heart 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep."      ' 


*  Copyright,  Charles  Scribner''-  Sons. 
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are  favorite^  with  general  audienrs    Iv  ft  "^  *'  '"'l'^'^^"  f  "^ 
are  portraitures  of  ^the  humorous     de  Z     u7^l^^Tf  '^''^ 

that  does  eredit^Sa^r  :Ksr  r  ^^^^^^^—^J^^^ 

social  conditions  and  froSscene^an/]nri-''-Pr'^^^^  ^  *^^^^»^"1  P°''t^^'i^  of 

tion  is  fast  relegating  to  the  past  Provincialisms  which  the  advance  of  educa- 

wa^^piSr^tC^SHal  ^^^  J^^f     His  father 

teen  he  became  a  teacher  I  a  countrrs^hlla;^^^^  t  tf '""^?^  ^'  '^''  ''^'  '^  «^- 
time  between  teaching,  attenciin.  schoofanS  ^1'  ^T^  fo»r  years  divided  his 
time  he  also  contributed  art  cehn  both  nrnl  V"^  '"'  ^  farm-hand,  during  which 
he  entered  Hillsdale  College  Michigan  C  7  ^r  '"  l'"''^  P^P^''^'  f»  l^^o 
1870  he  has  been  engagefin  iourLKittTnTr?^  ''"  -^''"^  ""'^^^  ^"  ^^^^-  8'"^^ 
frequently  in  the  West.  It  was  Tur^n.  b  ,  .  ^'''''"'^  ^^"'"'^  ^"^^  ^^^«  ^^^o  lectured 
ing  round"  that  he  doubles'  Slltl^^ 
detailed  in  his  poems  ^  "^   ^^'^  "^'^^'^»^«  ^^"^h  are  so   graphically 

OnrZ'^'^U:^^^^^^^  f  two  selections  "Betsy  and  I  Are 

place  in  the  affections  of  the  refdW  ^^blio  T  '?.  ^'^T!-  ^"^  '^'''''  ''  permanent 
an  Editor  Outen  Him  "  "A  Li^hfnin.  i  i  Jv  ''^^''  ^f,  ^"'  P^^"'^'  ^''^'  "Makin' 
etc.,  there  is  a  rich  vein  of  humor Ihaf  t,  P'^^'T''  "^^^^^  ^'"'^■^^'"^'^  ^^^^y," 
"The  First  Settler's  Story '^srmL„tnr  ^'-T  ^^T  ^'"^  ^^"^^"^'"S  po])u]arit;. 
hardships  which  early  Yettlers  fTem.S?       T'^T  "^P!«"««r  life,  portniVing  the 

homesicUess  often  feK  for  thTsfenrof^^^^^^^^  ^\^l"^^  '^'  ^^^P^^^^ing 

pathetically  told.  ""*  "'^'"^  childhood  and  the  far-away  East  is 

Mr.  Carleton's  first  volume  of  poems  anDParpd  m   1S71       j  •       , 
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poems  entitled  "Farm  Ballads,"  including  the  now  famous  selections,  "Out  of  the 
Old  House,  Nancy,"  "Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poorhouse,"  "Gone  With  a  Handsomer 
Man,"  and  "How  Betsy  and  I  Made  Up."  Other  well-known  volumes  by  the  same 
author  are  entitled  "Farm  Legends,"  "Young  Folk's  Centennial  lihymes,"  "Farm 
Festivals,"  and  "  City  Ballads." 

In  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  poems  Mr.  Carleton  modestly  apologizes 
for  whatever  imperfections  they  may  possess  in  a  manner  which  gives  us  sonic 
insight  into  his  literary  methods.  "These  poems,"  he  writes,  "have  been  written 
under  various,  and  in  some  cases  difficult,  conditions:  in  the  open  air,  with  team 
afield;  in  the  student's  den,  with  ghosts  of  unfinished  lessons  hovering  gloomily 
about;  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  railroad  travel,  which  trains  of  thought  are  not 
prone  to  follow ;  and  in  the  editor's  sanctum,  where  the  dainty  feet  of  the  muses  do 
not  often  deign  to  tread." 

But  Mr.  Carleton  does  not  need  to  apologize.  He  has  the  true  poetic  instinct. 
His  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  as  a  narrative  versifier  he  has  been  excelled  by  few, 
if  indeed  any  depicter  of  Western  farm  life. 

Will  Carleton  has  also  written  considerable  prose,  which  has  been  collected  and 
published  in  book  form,  but  it  is  his  poetical  works  which  have  entitled  him  to 
public  esteem,  and  it  is  for  these  that  he  will  be  longest  remembered  in  literature. 


BETSY  AND  I  ARE  OUT.* 


RAW  up  the  papers,  lawyer,  and  make  'em 

good  and  stout, 
For  things  at  home  are  cross-ways,  and 

Betsy  and  I  are  out, — 
We  who  have  worked  together  so  long  as 

man  and  wife 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  the  rest  of  our 

nat'ral  life. 

"  What  is  t.        liter,"  says  you  ?  I  swan  it's  hard  to 

tell! 
Most  of  the  years  behind  us  we've  passed  by  very 

well ; 
I  have  no  other  woman — she  has  no  other  man  ; 
Only  we've  lived  together  as  long  as  ever  we  can. 

So  I  have  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  has  talked 

with  me ; 
And  we've  agreed  together  that  we  can  never  agree  ; 
Not  that  we've  catched  each  other  in  any  terrible 

crime ; 
We've  been  a  gatherin'  this  for  years,  a  little  at  a 

time. 

There  was  a  stock  of  temper  we  both  had  for  a  start ; 
Although  we  ne'er  suspected  'twould  take  us  two 
apart ; 


I  had  my  various  failings,  bred  in  the  flesh  and  bona. 
And  Betsy,  like  all  good  women,  had  a  temper  of 
her  own. 

The  first  thing,  T  remember,  whereon  we  disagreed, 
Was  somethin'  concerning  heaven — a  difference  in  oui 

creed ; 
We  arg'ed  the  thing  at  breakfast — we  arg'ed  the 

thing  at  tea — 
And  the  more  we  arg'ed  the  question,  the  more  we 

couldn't  agree. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember  was  when  we  lost  a 

cow ; 
She  had  kicked  the  bucket,  for  certain — the  question 

was  only — How  ? 
I  held  my  opinion,  and  Betsy  another  had  •, 
And  when  we  were  done  a  talkin',  we  both  of  us 

was  mad. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember,  it  started  in  a  joke ; 
But  for  full  a  week  it  lasted  and  neither  of  us  spoke. 
And  the  next  was  when  I  fretted  because  she  broke 

a  bowl ; 
And  she  said  I  was  mean  and  stingy,  and  hadn't  anj 

soul. 


•from  "  Farm  BnUada."    Copyright  1873, 1882,  by  Harper  &  Brotheri. 
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And  so  the  thing  kept  workin',  and  all  the  self-same 

way; 
Always  somethin'  to  ar'ge  and  something  sharp  to 

say,— 
And  down  on  us  came  the  neighbors,  a  couple  o' 

dozen  strong, 
And  lent  their  kindest  sarvice  to  help  the  thing  along. 

And  there  have  been  days  together — and  many  a 

weary  week — 
When  both  of  us  were  cross  and  spunky,  and  both 

too  proud  to  speak  ; 
And  T  have  been  thinkin'  and  thinkin',  the  whole  of 

the  summer  und  f:iil. 
If  I  can't  live  kind  with  a  woman,  why,  then  I  won"t 

at  all. 

And  so  I've  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  has  talked 

with  me ; 
And  we  have  agreed  together  that  we  can  never  agree  ; 
And  what  is  hers  shall  be  hers,  and  what  is  mine  shall 

be  mine ; 
And  ril_  put  it  in  the  agreement,  and  take  it  to  her 

to  sign. 

Write  on  the   paper,  lawyer — the  very  first  para- 
graph— 
Of  all  the  farm  and  live  stock,  she  shall  have  her  half ; 
For  she  has  helped  to  earn  it  through  many  a  weary 

day. 
And  it's  nothin'  more  than  justice  that  Betsy  has  her 

pay- 
Give  her  the  house  and  homestead  ;  a  man  can  thrive 

and  roam. 
But  women  are  .vretched  critters,  luiloss  they  have  a 

home. 
And  I  have  always  determined,  and  never  failed  to 

say, 
That  Betsy  never  should  want  a  home,  if  I  was  taken 

away. 

There's  a  little  hard  money  besides,  that's  drawin' 

tol'rable  pay, 
A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day, — 
Safe  in  the  hands  of  good  men,  and  easy  to  get  at ; 
Put  in  another  clause  there,  and  give  her  all  of  that. 


I  see  that  you  are  smiling,  sir,  at  my  givin'  her  so 

much ; 
Yes,  divorce  is  cheap,  sir,  but  I  take  ?io  stock  in  .such  ; 
True  and  fair  I  married  her,  when  she  was  blythe 

and  young. 
And  Betsy  was  always  good  to  me  e.xceptin'  with  her 

tongue. 

When  I  was  young  as  you,  sir,  and  not  so  smart, 

perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps; 
And  all  of  'em  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken  down, 
And  for  a  time  I  waa  counted  the  luckiest  man  in  town. 

(Jnce  when  I  had  a  fever — I  won't  forget  it  soon — 
f  was  hot  as  a  basted  turkey  and  crazy  as  a  loon — 
Never  an  hour  went  by  me  when  she  was  out  of  sight; 
She  nur.sed  me  true  and  tender,  and  stuck  to  me  da^ 
and  night. 

And  if  ever  a  house  was  tidy,  and  ever  a  kitchen  clean, 
Her  house  and  kitchen  was  tidy  as  any  I  ever  seen,    . 
And  I  don't  comjilain  of  Betsy  or  any  of  her  acts, 
Exceptin'  when  we've  quarreled,  and  told  each  other 
facts. 

So  draw  up  the  paper,  lawyer ;  and  I'll  go  home  to- 
night. 

And  read  the  agreement  to  her,  and  see  if  it's  all  right; 

And  the  I  in  the  morning  I'll  sell  to  a  tradin'  man  I 
km.w — 

And  kiss  the  child  that  was  left  to  us,  and  out  in  the 
world  I'll  go. 

.\nd  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  first  to  me 

didn't  occur; 
That  when  I  am  dead  at  last  .she  will  bring  me  back 

to  her, 
And  lay  me  under  the  maple  we  planted  years  ago, 
When  she  and  I  was  happy,  before  we  quarreled  so. 

And  when  she  dies.  T  wish  that  she  would  be  laid  by  me ; 
And  lyin'  together  in  .silence,  perhaps  we'll  then  agree; 
And  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I  wouldn't  think  it 

queer 
If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because  we've 

quarreled  here. 


^i     ■■ 


,  and  hadn't  an; 


GONE   WITH   A   HANDSOMER   MAN.* 

(fro.m  "farm  ballads.") 
John. 

'VE  worked  in  the  field  all  day,  a  plowin' 
the  "  stony  streak  ; " 
I've  scolded  my  team  till  I'm  hoarse ; 
I've  tramped  till  my  legs  are  weak  ; 

♦  Copyright,  1873, 1882,  bjr  Harper  i  Brother?, 


i  ve  choked  a  dozen  swears,  (so's  not  to  tell  Jane 

fibs,) 
When  the  plow-pint  struck  a  stone,  and  the  handles 

punched  my  ribs. 
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I've  put  my  team   in  the  bam,  and  rubbed  their 

sweaty  coats ; 
I've  fed  em  a  heaji  ui'  hay  and  half  a  bushel  of  oats; 
And  to  see  the  way  they  eat  makes  me  like  eatin' 

feel, 
And  Jane  won't  say  to-night  that  I  don't  make  out  a 

meal. 

Well  said  !  the  door  is  locked  !  out  here  she's  left  the 

key, 
Under  the  step,  in  a  {ilace  known  only  to  her  and  me ; 
I  wonder  who's  dyin'  or  dead,  that  she's  hustled  off 

pell-mell ; 
But  here  on  the  table's  a  note,  and  probably  this  will 

tell. 

Good  God  !  my  wife  is  gone !  my  wife  is  gone  astray ! 
The  letter  it  says,  "  Good-bye,  for  I'm  a  going  away  ; 
I've  lived  with  you  six  months,  John,  and  so  far  I've 

been  true ; 
But  I'm  going  away  to-day  with  a  handsomer  man 

than  you." 

A  han'sumer  man  than  me !     Why,  that  ain't  much 

to  sfiy ; 
There's  han'somer  men  than  me  go  past  here  every 

day. 
There's  han'somer  men  than   me — I   ain't   of  the 

han'some  kind ; 
But  a  fovm'er  man  than  I  was,  I  guess  she'll  never 

find. 

Curse  her!  curse  her!  I  say,  and  give  my  curses  wings! 
May  the  words  of  love  I've  spoken  i»e  changed  to 

scorpion  sting.s ! 
Oh,  she  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  she  emptied  my 

heart  of  doubt, 
And  now,  with  a  scratch  of  a  pen,  she  lets  my  heart's 

blood  out! 

Curse  her !   curse  her !   say  I,  she'll  some  time  rue 

this  day ; 
She'll  some  time  leain  that  hate  is  a  game  that  two 

can  play ; 
And  long  before  she  dies  she'll  grieve  she  ever  was 

born, 
And  I'll  plow  her  grave  with  hate,  and  seed  it  down 

to  scorn. 

As  sure  as  the  world  goes  on,  there'll  come  a  time 

when  she 
Will  read  the  devili.sh  heart  of  that  han'somer  man 

than  me ; 
And  there'll  be  a  time  when  he  will  find,  as  others  do, 
That  she  who  is  false  to  one,  can  be  the  same  with 

two. 
And  when  her  face  grows  pale,  and  when  her  eyes 

grow  dim, 


And  when  he  is  tired  of  her  and  she  is  tired  of  him. 
She'll  do  what  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  coolly 

count  the  cost ; 
And  then  she'll  see  things  clear,  and  know  what  she 

has  lost. 

And  thoughts  that  are  now  asleej)  will  wake  up  in 

her  mind, 
And  she  will  mourn  and  cry  for  what  she  has  left 

behind  ; 
And  maybe  she'll  sometimes  long  for  me — for  me 

but  no ! 
I've  blotted  her  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  will  not  have 

it  so. 

And  yet  in  her  girlish  heart  there  was  somethin'  or 

other  she  had 
That  fastened  a  man  to  her,  and  wasn't  entirely  bad ; 
And  she  loved  me  a  little,  I  think,  although  it  didn't 

last ; 
But  I  mustn't  think  of  these  things— I've  buried  'em 

in  the  past. 

I'll  take  my  hard  words  back,  nor  make  a  bad  matter 

Worse; 
She'll  have  trouble  enough ;  she  shall  not  have  my 

curse ; 
But  I'll  live  a  life  so  ajuare — and  I  well  know  that  I 

can. — 
That  she  always  will  sorry  be  that  she  went  with  that 

han'somer  man. 

Ah,  here  is  her  kitchen  dress !  it  makes  my  poor  eyes 

blur ; 
It  seems  when  I  look  at  that,  as  if  'twas  holdin'  her. 
And   here  are  her  week-day  shoes,  and  there  is  her 

week-day  hat, 
And  yonder's  her  weddin'  gown  ;  I  wonder  she  didn't 

take  that. 

'Twas  only  this  mornin'  she  came  and  called  me  her 

'•  dearest  dear," 
And  said  I  was  makin'  for  her  a  regular  paradise 

here ; 
0  God  !  if  you  want  a  man  to  sense  the  pains  of  hell. 
Before  you  pitch  him  in  just  keep  him  in  heaven  a 

spell ! 

Good-bye!    I  wish  that  death   had  severed  us  two 

apart. 
You've  lost  a  worshiper  here,  you've  crushed  a  lovin' 

heart. 
I'll  worship  no  woman  again  ;  but  I  guess  I'll  learn 

to  pray, 
And  kneel  as  you  used  to  kneel,  before  you  run  away. 

And  if  I  thought  I  could  bring  my  words  on  Heaven 
to  bear, 
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An  \   ■  I  thought  T  had  some  little  influence  there, 
I  w  'i.'>:  pray  that  I  might  be,  if  it  only  could  be  ho. 
As  happy  and  gay  aa  I  was  a  half-hour  ago. 

Jane  (entering). 

Why,  John,  what  a  litter  here!  you've  thrown  things 

all  around  I 
Come,  what's  the  matter  now  ?   and  what  have  you 

lost  or  found  ? 
And  here's  my  father  here,  a  waiting  for  supper,  too; 
I've  been  a  riding  with  him — he's  that  "  handsomer 

man  than  you." 

Ha !  ha  I  Pa,  take  a  seat,  while  T  put  the  kettle  on, 
And  get  things  ready  for  tea,  and  kisH  my  dear  old 

John. 
Why,  John,  you  look  so  strange  1  come,  what  has 

crossed  your  track  ? 


I  was  only  a  joking,  you  know ;  I'm  willing  to  take 
it  back. 

John  {aside). 

Well,  now,  if  this  dint  a  joke,  with  rather  a  bitter 

cream ! 
It  seems  as  if  I'd  woke  from  a  mighty  ticklish  dream; 
And  I  think  she  "smells  a  rat,"  ft)r  she  smiles  at  me 

80  queer, 
I  hope  she  don't ;  good  gracious  I    I  hope  that  they 

didn't  hear! 

'Twas  one  of  her  practical  drives — she  thought  I'd 

understand ! 
But  I'll  never  break  sod  again  till  I  get  the  lay  of  the 

land. 
But  one  thing's  settled  with  me — to  appreciate  heaven 

well, 
'Tis  good  for  a  man  to  have  some  fifteen  minutes  «f 

heU. 
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TIIK    I'OET  OF   THE  SIEUIiAS. 


N  tlie  yc'iir  1851,  a  fiirnior  moved  from  the  Wabasli  district  in  Indiana 
to  the  wilder  ref;ions  of  Oregon.  In  his  family  was  a  rude,  untaugiit 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  bearinj,'  the  utiiisual  name  of  Cinein- 
natiis  Heine  Miller.  This  boy  woi-ked  with  his  father  on  the  farm 
nntil  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  a<,'e,  when  lie  abandoned  the 
family  log-eabin  in  the  Willamette  Valley  of  his  Oregon  home  to 
try  this  fortune  as  a  gold  miner. 

A  more  daring  attempt  was  seldom  if  ever  undertaken  by  a  fifteen  year  old 
youth.  It  was  during  the  most  desj)erate  ])eriod  of  Western  history,  just  after  the 
report  of  the  discoveiy  of  gold  had  caused  the  greatest  rush  to  the  Pacific  slope. 
A  miscellaneous  and  turbulent  po]mlation  swarmed  over  the  countrv;  and,  "armed 
to  the  teeth"  prospected  upon  streams  and  mountains.  The  lawless,  reckless  life 
of  these  gold-hunters— millionaires  to-day  and  beggars  to-morrow— deeming  it  a 
virtue  rather  than  a  crime  to  have  taken  lile  in  a  brawl— was,  at  once,  novel, 
pictures(|ue  and  dramatic. — Such  conditions  furnished  great  possibilities  for  a  poet 
or  novelist. — It  was  an  era  as  replete  with  a,  reality  of  thrilling  excitement  as 
that  furnished  by  tin;  history  and  mvthology  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  earlier 
Greeks  poets. 

It  wtLs  into  this  whirlpool  that  the  yoinig,  untaught— but  observant  and  daring- 
farmer  lad  threw  himself,  and  when  its  whirl  was  not  giddy  and  fast  enough  for 
him,  or  i)alled  n|)on  his  more  exacting  taste  for  excitement  and  daring  adventure, 
he  left  it  after  a  few  months,  and  souglit  deeper  and  more  desperate  wilds.  With' 
Walker  he  l)ecaine  a  filibuster  and  went  into  Nicaragua. — He  became  in  turn  an 
astrologer,  a  Spanish  vaqucro,  and,  joining  the  wild  Indians,  was  made  a  Sachem. 

For  five  years  he  followed  these  adventurous  wanderings;  then  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  entered  the  life  he  deserted  it,  and,  in  18(50  the  prodigal  returned  home  to 
his  father's  cabin  in  Oregon.  In  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  bullet,  in  his  right 
thigh  another,  and  on  man^  parts  of  his  body  were  the  scars  left  by  Indian  ar- 
rows. Shortly  after  returning  home  he  begun  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  within  a  few  months  m  Lane  County,  Oregon;  but  the  gold  fever  or 
spirit  of  adventure  took  possession  of  him  again  and  in  1861  we  find  him  in  the 
gold  mines  of  Idaho;  but  the  yellow  metal  did  not  come  into  his  "Pan"  sufficiently 
fast  and  he  gave  it  up  to  become  an  express  messenger  in  the  mining  district.  A 
few  months  later  he  was  back  in  Oi-egou  where  he  started  a  Democratic  Newspa^ier 
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at  Eugene  City  which  ho  ran  long  enough  to  get  acquainted  with  a  poetical  contri- 
butor, .MisH  Minnie  Myrtle,  whom  he  married  in  1H(>2 — in  his  usual  short-order  way 
of  doing  things — after  an  awpiaintance  of  three  days.  Where  ".loiniuin  "  Miller — 
for  he  was  now  called  ".loaipiin"  after  a  Spanish  brigand  whom  he  had  dclbnded — 

f;ot  )'is  education  is  a  mystery;  but  through  the  years  of  wandering,  even   in  l)oy- 
looi. ,  iie  was  a  rhymester  and  Ids  venses  now  begaU  to  come  fust  in  the  columns  of 
his  pa|)er. 

In  l.S(;2,  after  his  marriage  he  resumed  the  practice  (»f  law,  and,  in   l.S<'i('.,  nt  the 
age  of  twenty-live,  was  elected  Judge  of  (irant  County.     This  position  he  held  for 


JOAQUIN    MILLERS    STUDY,    OAKLANH,    CAI-IFOKNIA. 

four  years  during  which  time  he  wrote  much  poetry.  One  day  with  his  usual 
"suddenness"  he  abandoned  his  wife  and  bis  country  and  sailed  for  London  to  seek 
a  publisher.  At  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  ))rint  a  small  volume  ])rivately. 
This  introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  English  writers  and  his  "  Songs  of  the 
Sierras"  was  issued  in  1871.  Naturally  these  poems  were  faulty  in  style  and  called 
forth  strong  adverse  criticism;  but  the  tales  they  told  were  glowing  and  passionate, 
and  the  wild  and  adventurous  life  they  described  was  a  new  revelation  in  the  Avorld 
of  song,  and,  verily,  whatever  the  austere  critic  said,  "  The  common  people  heard  liim 
gladly"  and  his  success  became  certain.  Thus  encouraged  Miller  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia, visited  the  tropics  and  collected  material  for  another  work  which  he  published 
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in  London  in  1873  ontitled  "Hunlan<l  HongH."  Succeeding,  tlio  "Son™  of  the 
Dj-srrt  appear.  I  in  1875;  -HonLrs  oi'  Italy"  1878;  Son^H  of  tl.e  M.-xinm  Sc.ih 
188/.  Uh'r  U  hm  fu'ib^hmj  "With  Walker  in  NicaruKua"  and  he  iH  a'so  autlior 
ot  a  fWuy  calki.       'I.-    ikniten,"  iiud  of  aeverai  proHe  worlds  reiatintr  to  life  in  tlio 


"West  «^sMo?i^^  wi 


11      e"The  ifnmU-H  in  theSiernw,"  "Himdows  of  IShuHta"and 


'  40,  or  '   l%e  (,old-«cv      rs  of  the  «it«rnw." 

Tlie  chwf  excellenci.^v  of  Miller's  worlcH  are  his  gorj^eoiis  pictures  of  the  rrjcrantic 
Bcemr*  o*  the  Wentern  uiountiiins.  In  this  senw  he  is  a  true  poet.  As  i.omi)ared 
wilh  Hret  iUuto,  while  Miller  has  the  liner  poetic  perception  of  the  two,  he  (ioe.s  not 
possow.  <^e  dramatic  pow^T  nor  (he  literary  skill  of  llarte ;  nor  docs  he  seem  to 
recocrnize  $3w  nntive  jfcnerosity  and  nohle  qualities  which  lie  hidden  hencath  the 
VICIOUS  livi'.s  of  (  cirhws,  as  the  latter  reveals  in  his  writins^s.  After  all  the  ques- 
tion arises  which  is  die  nearer  the  truth?  Harte  is  about  the  same  age  as  Miller 
lived  among  tlu;  camps  at  about  the  same  time,  but  he  was  not,  to  use  a  rou<di  ex- 
nression,  "  one  of  the  gang,"  was  not  so  i)ron()uncedly  "  on  the  inside  "  as  was  his 
brotiier  poet  He  never  dug  in  the  mines,  he  was  not  a  filibuster,  nor  an  Indian 
bachem.  All  these  and  more  Miller  was,  and  perhaps  he  is  nearer  the  plumb  line 
ot  (ruth  in  his  delineations  after  all. 

Mr.  Miller's  home  is  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  San  Francisco  Bay  in  sight  of 
th<i  Golden  Gate.     He  devotes  himself  to  literature,  his  old  mother  and  his  friends. 


THOUGHTS  OP  MY  WESTERN  HOME. 

WRITTEN   IN   ATHENS. 


TERRAS,  and  eternal  tents 
Of  snow  that  flaahed  o'er  battlements 
Of  inountaiiiH !     My  land  of  the  aim, 
Am  r  not  true  ?  have  £  not  done 
All  tilings  for  thine,  for  thee  alone, 
O  8un-land,  sea-land,  thou  mine  own? 
From  other  loves  and  other  lands, 
As  true,  perhaps,  as  stronfi;  of  hands, 
Have  I  not  turned  to  thee  and  thine, 
O  sun-land  of  the  palm  and  pine, 
And  sung  thy  scenes,  surpassing  skies, 
Till  Europe  Ufted  up  her  face 
And  marveled  at  thy  matchless  grace. 


With  eager  and  inquiring  eyes  ? 
Be  my  reward  some  little  pjaoo 
To  pitch  my  tent,  some  tree  and  vine 
Where  I  may  sit  above  the  sea. 
And  drink  the  sun  as  drinking  wine. 
And  dream,  or  sing  some  songs  of  thee  ; 
Or  days  to  climb  to  Shasta's  dome 
Again,  and  be  with  gods  at  home. 
Salute  my  mountains — i^louded  Hood, 

Saint  Helen's  in  its  sea  of  wood 

Where  sweeps  the  Oregon,  and  where 
White  storms  are  in  the  feathered  fir. 


MOUNT   SHASTA. 


Jo  lord  all  Oodland  !  lift  the  brow 
Familiar  to  the  noon, — to  top 
The  universal  world, — to  prop 
The  hollow  heavens  up, — to  vow 
Stem  constancy  with  stars, — to  keep 
Eternal  ward  while  cons  sleep  ; 

To  tower  calmly  up  and  touch 
God's  purple  garmei     -uems  that,  sween 
The  cold  blue  n<.;rtl       'jh,  this  were'^much  f 


hunt 


Where  storm-bom  shadowy;  huh  wn< 
T  knew  thee  in  my  glor'ou'  >< i  tb, 
I  loved  thy  vast  far;'.  .  iiio  „,-  r.uth, 

I  stood  where  thunderbolts  were  wont 

To  smite  thy  Titan-fashioned  front. 

And  heard  rent  mountains  rock  and  roll. 
I  saw  thy  lightning's  gleaming  rod 

•"- "••    ""•!   WtI^c  uu  ISCiivcil  3  BCrOii 

The  awful  autograph  of  God  I 
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KIT   CARSON'S    IIIDK. 

t^N?     No  V  yiiu  bet  you;  I  rather  j^uchh  (to. !  Tlier«  wan  work  ro  luMliinc.thprc  was  licalli  iiiflu<alr, 
Hut  hurt  Itlitid  uHu  bii'l^"'!'.      Wlioit,  L'uehi!     And  0'  ■  •hanct*  wit.i  uh  oiio  to  a  iIimiihuihI  I'ur  all. 


boy,  whoa ! 
No,  you   wouldn't  thiiil 
eyeB, 
But  hoin  bad  ur  blind,  and  it  ha|i| 


10  look  at  bin 

■TM'd  thi.S  WIM'  . — 


Wo  lay  low  in  tho  ;;ruH«  on  the  bi   ad  plain  Icvi-I.^ 

Old  Uevcis  and  f,  and  my  .stolen  biuWH  bride. 

"  Korty  full  inilcs  if  a  foot  to  lide, 

Forty  full  miles  if  a  foot  and  tho  devils 

Of  red  Cumanehcs  are  hot  on  the  truck 

When  onc'o  thoy  strike  it.     Let  tho  sun  f^o  down 

Soon,  very  soon,"  niiittorcd  boarded  old   Uevels 

Ah  ho  peered  at  tho  .sun,  lyinj^  low  on  his  back, 

lloldlnfj;  fast  to  his  lasso  ;  then  he  jerked  at  \m  steed, 

And  ^iirani;  to  his  feet,  ami  glanced  swiftly  around, 

Ana  then  dropped,  as  if  shot,  with  his  cur  to  tho 

ground, — 
Then  again  to  his  foot  and  to  me,  to  rav  bride. 
While  his  eyes  were  like  firo,  his  face  like  a  shroud. 
His  firm  like  a  king,  and  his  beard  like  a  cloud, 
And  his  voice  loud  and  shrill,  a.s  if  blown  from  a 

reed, — 
"  Pull,  pull  in  your  laasos,  and  bridle  to  steed. 
And  speed,  if  ever  for  life  you  would  sjieed; 
And  ride  for  your  lives,  for  your  lives  you  must  ride. 
For  the  jilain  is  at!  me,  tho  prairie  on  fire. 
And  feet  of  wild  horses,  hard  flying  before 
I  hear  like  a  sea  breaking  hard  on  the  shore  ; 
While  thebutralo  eonio  like  the  surge  of  the  sea. 
Driven  far  by  tho  flame,  driving  fast  on  us  three 
As  a,  hurricane  cumcs,  crushin<^  palms  in  his  ire." 

We  drew  in  the  la.s8o.s,  seized  saddle  and  rein, 
Threw  them  on,  sinched  them  on,  sinehed  them  over 

again. 
And  again  drew  tho  girth,  cast  aside  the  raacheer, 
Cut  away  tapidaros,  loosed  the  sash  from  its  fold. 
Cast  aside  tho  catenas  red  and  spangled  with  gold. 
And  gold-mounted  Colts,  true  companions  for  years. 
Cast  the  red  silk  scrapes  to  tho  wind  in  a  breath 
And  so  bared  to  tho  skin  sprang  all  haste  to  the 

horse. 

Not  a  word,  nut  a  wail  from  a  lip  was  let  fall, 
Not  a  kiss  freiu  my  bride,  not  a  look  or  low  call 
Of  love-note  or  courage,  but  on  o'er  the  plain 
So  steady  and  still,  leaning  low  to  the  mane. 
With  the  heel  to  the  flank  and  the  hand  to  the  rein. 
Rode  we  im,  rode  we  three,  rode  we  gray  nose  and 

no.sp, 
Reaching  long,  breathing  loud,  like  a  creviced  wind 

blows. 
Yet  we  spoke  not  a  whisper,  we  breathed  not  a  prayer, 
24 


(Jrc  ,  lit  gray  no.se  and  each  sie.idy  mustang 

Sttetehcd  neck  and  stretched  ner^v  till  the  hollow 

earth  rang 
And  the  foam  fnuu  the  flunk  and  ih  •  croup  and  tho 

neck 
Flew  around  like  the  »pra\  im  a  siorm  driven  deck. 
Twenty  miles!  thirty  niile.s  - 1  dim  distant  speck — 
Then  a  loiiif  reaching  line  and  tho  Mr.izos  in  .sight. 
And  I  rose  in  my  ^eat  with  a  diout  of  deliuiit. 
I  stood  in  my  stirru|i  an  1  Impkcd  to  my  liLdit. 
Hut  Hevels  wa.s  gn»o  ;    [  glanced  bv  my  .shoiij.,.  i 
And  saw  iiis  horst*  stagger;  I  saw  bis  head  droopjrij^ 
Hard  on  his  iiroast,   >tid  his  naked  breast  stonping 
Low  dnwn  to  the  nuine  as  sh  swifter  and  bulder 
Itaii  reaching  out  liir  us  tlie  red  fouled  tir». 
To  right  and  ti>  left  the  black  buffalo  came, 
In  miles  and  in   niillinns,  rolling  (ni  in  despair, 
With  their  beards  to  the  dust  and  black  tails  it 

air. 


reaching 


full 
sire 


As  a  terrible  surf  on  a  red  sea  of  flame 
Hushing  on   in    the    rear,  reaching   high, 

higher, 
And  ho  rode  neck  to  neck  to  a  ImiTaln  bull. 
The  monarcli  nf  roillions,  with  shaggy  niaiu' 
Of  smoke  and  of    lust,  and  it  stmok  with  do? 
Of  battle,  with  rai; 
And  unearthly  and 

Came  the  flash  of  b  ^  eyes  like  a  half-hidden  firo. 
While  his  keen  crook 'd  horns  through  the  storm  of 

his  mane 
Like  black  lances  lifti   '  and  lifted  ugiiin  ; 
And    I   looked    but  mis   once,  for  the    li  e   licked 

through. 
And  he  fell  and  was  le>  ,  as  we  rode  two  and  two. 


itid  with  bcUiiwings  loud 
ip  through  its  lowering  cloud 


I  looked  to  my  left  then 
Sank  .slowly,  .sank  siirel; 
And  U[)  through  tho  bi 
Did  beam  full  in  mine  h 
With  a  longing  and  love 


nd  nnse,  neck,  and  shoulder 
till  back  to  my  thighs ; 
k  blowing  veil  of  her  hair 
two  niiirvelous  eyes 
et  look  of  desfiair. 
And  a  pity  for  me,  as  she  'elt  tho  .«niiike  fnid  her. 
And  flames  reaching  far  f'  "  her  glorious  hair. 
Her  .sinking  steed  faltered    his  eager  ears  fell 
To  and  fro  and  unsteady,  :   id  all  the  nock's  sw-ell 
Did  sub-side  and  recede,  an^    the  nerves  fell  as  dead. 
Then  she  saw  that  my  o^n  steed  still   lorded   his 

head 
With  a  look  of  delight,  for  "his  Paehe,  you  see, 
Was  her  father's  and  once  at  the  South  Santafee 
Had  won  a  whole  herd,  sweeping  everything  down 
In  a  race  where  the  world  cai  le  to  run  for  the  crown ,' 
And  so  when  I  won  the  true   leart  of  my  bride, — 
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My  neifrhbor's  and  .leadliest  enemy's  child 

And  child  of  the  kin-ly  war-chief  (,f  hi.s  tribe.— 

She  brought  u.e  this  .steed  to  the  border  the  ni-ht 

She  met  Kevol.s  and  me  in  her  perihm.s  fh^dit 

Irom  the  lodge  of   the  chief  („   the   n.mh'  Brazos 

.side ; 
And  Huid,  so  half  frue.ssin-  of  ij]  a.s  she  smiled 
As  It  jesting,  that  I,  and  I  only,  should  ride 
rhe  fleet-footed  Pache,  .so  if  kin  shoui.l  pursue 
1  should  surely  escape  without  other  ado 
Jhan  to  ride,  without  blood,  to  t!ie  north  Brazos  side 
And  await  her.-and  wait  lill  iho  next  hollow  moon 
Hung  her  horn  in  the  palms,  wh.  n  surely  and  .s,.on 
And  swift  she  would  join  me,  and  all  would  be  well 
Withoiit  blooiLshed  or  w.,rd.     And  n,.w  as  she  fell 
Prom  the  front,  and  went  down  in  the  ocean  of  lire, 
1  he  last  that  I  saw  was  a  look  of  delight 
ifiat  I  should  escapes— a  i<»ve,— a  desire — 
let  never  a  word,  not  a  look  of  apiieal  — 

^  hee"''^  '''''''  '"""^'  ''"'"'''  '^'^  ''■'"'^  '"■  '*^y 
One  instant  for  her  in  my  terrible  flight. 


I  dl  they  died  with  a  wild  and  a  (]e.solate  moan 
Asa  sea  heart-broken  on  the  hard  brown  stone' 
And  into  the  Brazos  [  rode  all  alone- 
All  alone,  .save  only  a  hor.se  long-limbed. 
And  blind  and  bare  and  burnt  to  the  skin 
Ihen  just  as  the  terrible  .sea  came  in 
And  tumbled  its  thousands  hot  into  the  tide, 
Jill    the   tide   blocked    uj)   and    the    swift 

brimmed 
In  eddies,  we  struck  on  the  opposite  side. 


stream 


Then  thern,. hmg  of  hre  ro.se  around  me  and  under. 
And  the  howling  „f  l^ast  like  the  sound  of  thunder  — 
Keasts  burning  and  blind  and  forced  onward  and  over 
As  the  pas.si,,nate   flame  reached  amund   them  and 

wove  her 
Hands  in  their  hair,  and  kissed  hot  till  they  died,— 

JOAQTTTX  IMILLER'S 
As  a  specimen  of  this  author's  prose  wriiiiur  and  stv 
letter  clipped  from  the  "Pliiiadelphia  Inquirer." 


Ili'dd  of  Lake  Bennett,  Alaska,  August  2,  1897. 

WRITE  by  the  bank  of  what  is  already  a 
big  river,  and  at  the  fountain  head  of  the 
mighty  Yukon,  the  second  if  not  the  first 
of  American  rivers.  We  have  crossed  (ho  summit, 
passed  the  terrible  Chilkoot  Pass  and  Crater  Lake 
and  Long  Lake  and  Lideman  Lake,  and  now  I  sit 
down  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  while  the  man  who  ' 
18  to  take  me  up  the  river  six  hundred  miles  to  the  ' 
Klondike  rows  his  big  scow,  fuU  of  cattle,  brought ' 
from  Seattle. 

***** 


"Sell    Pache— blind    Pache?    xNow,    mister!    look 

lie  re ! 
Vou  have  slept  in  my  tent  and  partook  of  my  cheer 
■Many  clays,  many  days,  on  (his  rugwl  fronti'-r  " 
I'or  the  w.-iys  they  were  rough  and'Comanches'  were 

near ; 
"Buty.iu'd  better  pack   up,  sir!    That  tent  is  too 

small 
For  us  two  aft(>r  this !     Has  an  <jld  mountaineer, 
J_)o  you  book-men  believe,  get  no  tum-tum  at  all? 
^ell  Pache  !    Vou  l)uy  him  I  a  ba-  full  of  trold  ! 
^ou  .show  him  !  Tell  of  him  the  tale  T  have  told  I 
Why  he   bore   me  through  lire,  and   is  blind   and   is 

old  ! 

•     •     •     Now  jiack  up  your  papers,  and  pet  up 
and  spin  ' 

To  them  cities  you  teU  of.     .     .     .     Blast  you  and 
your  tm I 

ALASKA   LETTER, 
le.  we  present  the  following  ext.-.act  from  a  syndicate 


THE    BEAUTY  AND   ORANDEUR  OP   CHILKOOT   PASS. 
All  the  pictures  that  had  been  painted  by  word, 
all  on  easel,  or  even  in  imagination  of  Napoleon  and 
his  men  climbing  up  the  Alps,  are  but  ehildi.sh  play- ' 
things  in  compnri.son  witli  the  grai.denr  of  Chilkoot ' 
Pass.     Starting   up   the  steep  ascent,  we  rai.sed   a' 
Bhout  and  it  ran  the  long,  steep  and  tortuous  lino  that ' 
reached  from  a  bluff  above  ,;s,  and  over  and  up  till 
It  lost  itself  in  the  clouds.     And  down  to  us  from  the  ' 


I  clouds,  the  shout  and  cry  of  exultation  of  those  brave 
j  eonquerers  came  back,  and  only  died  away  when  the 
j  distance  made  it  possible  to  be  heard  no  longer.  And 
;  now  we  began  to  ascend. 

I      It  was  not  so  hard  as  it  seemed.     The  stupendous 

granite  mountain,  the  home  of  the  avalanche  and  the 

father   of  glaciers,   melted   away   before   us  as   we 

ascended,  and  in  a  single  hour  of  brisk  climbing  we 

stood  against  the  summit  or  rather  between  the" big 

granite  blocks  that  marked  the  summit.     As  I  said 

before,  the  path  is  not  so  formidable  as  it  looked,  and 

It  IS  not  half  so  formidable  as  represented,  but  mark  you, 

it  is  no  boy's  play,  no  man's  play.     It  is  a  man's  and 

a  big  strong  mans  honest  work,  and  takes  strength  of 

,  body  and  nerve  of  soul. 

I  Iliglit  in  the  path  and  within  ten  feet  of  a  snow 
bank  that  has  not  perished  for  a  thousand  vears  \ 
picked  and  ate  a  little  strawberry,  and  as  I  rested  and 
roamed  about  a  bit,  looking  down  into  the  brightly 
blue  lake  that  made  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon. 
I  gathered  a  little  sun  flower,  a  wild  hyacinth  and  a 
wild  tea  blo.'som  for  my  buttoubolo. 
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JAMES    FENIMORE    COOPER. 

THE   WALTER   SCOTT   OF   AMEKICA. 

UR  first  American  novelist,  and  to  the  present  time  perhaps  the  ,mly 

fo"    i:^"   !"n"'    r"^"  ^''V'  ].onuanently  esIablisL-d   anuu^ 
m  r  n, Tu.  t      T^  I'^'-'imore  Cooper.     AVhile  Washimvton  Jrvin^ 

vf^ni  2;<.,7f     Vr        ,     A^       ,  ^,  '  JiHlgment  altogether  wrong.     For  six  or  seven 
Rntiri  nnl      ^ '^^^1'^',  ^^'^I'V^'  appeared  m  1821,  the  first  hislorieal  novel  of  Anu-   ea 


l^rom  tiiis  wilderness  the  boy 


was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Yale  Colk 
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diligently  to  study  and  was  dismissed  in  disgrace  at  sixteen.  For  one  year  lie 
snipped  before  the  mast  as  a  common  sailor  nnd  for  the  next  five  years  served  as  a 
andtS'of' V^'  ^r/'/  ^^i'  ^7'  "^^^^"S  Inmsclf  master  ot^hat  knowledge 

In  1811   Cooper  resigned  his  post  as  midshipman,  and  married  Miss  Delancev 
with  wl)om  he  hved  happily  for  forty  years.     The  first  few  years  of  his  marS 
hte  were  spent  in  quiet  retirement.     For  some  months  he  resided  in  Westchester 
County  the  scene  of  his  book  "The  Spy."    Then  he  removed  to  his  old  home  at 

tlnS  f^.'  t'\  """^^''T^r  °^  ii'  ^'T'^y  "^^"'^^"'  t«  ^'J^^h  J'«  l>a^»  fallen  heir 
thiol  gh  the  death  of  his  father.     Here  he  prepared  to  spend  his  life  as  a  quiet 

country  gen  leman,  and  did  so  until  a  mere  accident  called  him  into  authorship 

Up  to  that  date  he  seems  never  to  have  touched  a  pen  or  even  thought  of  one  except 

to  write  an  orch nary  letter      He  was,  however,  fond  of  reading,  and  often  read  aloud 

to  his  wife.     One  day  while  reading  a  British  novel  he  looked  up  and  playfully 

said  :        I  could  write  a  better  book  than  that  myself."     "  Suppose  you  try"  replied 

his  wife,  and  retiring  to  his  library  he  wrote  a  chapter  which  he  read  to  Mrs 

Tl-T  A  .1     r'^^  P^""'''? '^  'V'^'  '^  ^""^  suggested  that  he  continue,  which  he  did,  and 
published  the  book,  under  the  title  of  "  Precaution,"  in  1820 

No  one  at  tluit  time  had  thought  of  writing  a  novel  with  the  scene  laid  in 
America,  and  Precaution,"  which  had  an  English  setting,  was  so  thoroughly  Encv. 
hsh  that  It  was  reviewed  in  London  with  no  suspicion  of  its  American  authorsliip. 
lie  success  which  It  met,  avIii  e  not  great,  impressed  Cooper  that  as  he  had  not  failed 
with  a  novel  describing  British  life,  of  which  he  knew  little,  he  might  succeed  with 
one  on  Ainerican  lite,  of  which  he  knew  much.  It  was  a  happy  thought.  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  '  had  just  been  read  by  him  and  it  suggested  an  American  historicl 
theme,  and  he  wrote  the  story  of  "  The  Spy,"  which  he  published  in  1821.  It  wTs 
a  ta  e  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  central  figure,  Harvey  Birch,  the  spy,  is  one 
of  the  inost  .uteres  ,ng  and  effective  characters  in  the  realm  of  romantic  literature. 
It  quickly  followed  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  into  many  languacres 

EncMjuraged  by  the  plaudits  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Cooper  wrote  another 

&  ]  f  ^T'''  ?^'?'  ^^'I'i^'^^  ^««  the  first  attempt  to  put  into  fiction  the 
ife  of  the  frontier  and  the  character  of  the  backwoodsman.  Here  Cooper  was  in 
his  element,  on  firm  ground,  familiar  to  him  from  iiis  infancy,  but  the  book  was  a 
revelation  to  the  outs.de  world.  It  is  in  this  work  that  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
ters in  fiction  the  old  backwoodsman  Natty  Bumpo-the  famous  Leather-Stock- 
ing—appeared  and  gave  his  name  to  a  series  of  tales,  com])rised,  in  five  volumes 
winch  was  not  finally  completed  for  twenty  years.  Strange  to  say,  this  famous 
series  of  books  was  not  written  in  regular  order.  To  follow  the  story  logically  the 
reader  is  recommended  to  read  first  the  "  Deerslayer,"  next  the  "  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans, ollowed  by  "The  Pathfi.ider,"  then  "The  Pioneers,"  and  last  "The 
Prairie,"  which  ends  with  the  death  of  Leather-Stocking 

"  Pir.'to''^•!?'l■l9f  Cooper  were  also  s^uggested  by  Walter  Scott,  who  nublished  the 
The  l.t  Pr   nnl  ft  v'  ^ookwas  being  discusscd  by  Cooper  and 'some  friends. 

Ihe  latter  took  the  position  that  Scott  could  not  have  hppn  if«  opfl^o-  -Im—  ^-  -^^"  - 
kwyer  and  therefore  could  not  have  the  knowledge  of  sea  life  which'  th^book  dis" 
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played.  Coopei  oeing  himself  a  mariner,  declared  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  nuui  familiar  with  the  sea.  He  argued  that  it  lacked  that  detail  of 
information  which  no  mariner  would  have  failed  to  exhibit.  To  prove  this  point  he 
determined  to  write  a  sea  tale,  and  in  1823  his  book  "  The  Pilot"  appeared,  which 
was  the  first  genuine  salt-water  novel  ever  written  and  to  this  day  is  one  of  tl'ie  best. 
Tom  Coffin,  the  hero  of  this  novel,  is  the  only  one  of  all  Cooper's  characters  worthy 
to  take  a  place  beside  Leather-Stocking,  and  the  two  books  were  published  within 
two  years  of  each  other.  In  1829  appeared  "  The  Red  Kover,"  which  is  wholly  a 
tale  of  the  ocean,  as  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  is  wholly  a  tab;  of  the  forest.  In 
all,  Cooper  wrote  ten  sea  tales,  whic)'  with  his  land  stories  established  the  fact  that 
he  was  equally  at  home  whether  on  the  green  l)iIlows  or  under  the  green  trees. 
^  In  183tJ  Cooper  published  his  "  History  of  the  United  Stntes  Navy,"  which  is  to 
this  day  the  only  authority  on  the  subject  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  He 
also  wrote  many  other  novels  on  American  subjects  and  soiuc  eight  or  ten  like 
"Bravo," 'yriie  Headsman  "  and  others  on  European  themes;  but  it  is  bv  "  The 
Spy,"  the  five  Leather-Stocking  tales,  and  four  or  five  of  his  sea  tales  that  his 
fame  has  been  secured  and  will  be  maintained. 

In  18..2,  after  "The  Spy"  had  made  Cooper  famous,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  lived  for  a  period  of  four  years,  one  of  the  most  po|)uiiir  men  in  the 
metropolis.  His  force  of  character,  big-hearted ness,  and  genial,  companionable 
nature— notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  he  was  contentious  and  fVecpiently  got  into 
the  most  heated  discussions— made  him  unusually  ])opular  with  those  who  knew 
him.  He  had  many  friends,  and  his  friends  were  the  best  citizens  of  New  York. 
He  founded  the  "  Bread  and  Cheese  Lunch,"  to  which  l)elon<>-ed  Ciiancellor  Kent* 
the  poets  Fit/green  Halleck  and  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  Samuef  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  telegra])h,  and  many  other  i-epresentatives  of  science,  literature  nm'  the 
learned  professions.  In  1820  he  sailed  for  Europe,  iu  various  pnrts  of  \vhicii  he 
resided  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Before  his  departure  he  was  tendei-ed  a  dinner  in 
New  York,  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation. 
VVasliington  Irving  had  gone  to  the  Old  World  eleven  years  bt'fon!  and  travel'^d 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  over  the  Continent,  but  Cooper's  works,  though  it  was 
but  six  years  since  his  first  volume  was  published,  were  at  this  time  more  widely 
known  than  those  of  Irving;  and  with  the  author  of  the  "Sketchbook  "  he  divided 
the  honors  which  the  Old  World  so  generously  showered  upon  those  two  brilliant 
representatives  of  the  New. 

Many  pleasant  i)ages  might  be  filled  with  the  records  of  Cooper's  six  years  in 
Euroi)e,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  association  and  respect  of  the^'o-reatest 
literary  personages  of  the  Old  World.  It  would  be  interesting  to  tell  how  Sir  Walter 
Scott  sought  him  out  in  Paris  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  again  in  London  •  how 
he  lived  in  friendship  and  intimacy  with  General  Lafavette  at  the  French  capital- 
to  tell  of  his  associations  with  Wordsworth  and  Rogers  in  London;  his  intimate 
friendship  with  the  great  Italian  Greenough,  and  his  fondness  for  Italv  which 
country  he  preferred  above  all  others  outside  of  America;  of  the  delicrhtful  little 
villa  where  he  lived  in  Florence,  where  he  said  he  could  look  out  upon  green  leaves 
nnu  wi-ite  to  tiie  music  of  the  birds;  to  picture  him  settled  for  a  summer  in  Naples; 
living  in  Tasso's  villa  at  Sarento,  writing  his  stories  in  the  same  house  in  which  the 
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great  Latin  author  had  lived,  with  the  same  gloriou.s  view  of  the  sea  and  the  bay,  and 
the  surt  dashing  ahnost  against  ita  walls.  But  space  forbids  that  we  should  imlulae 
in  recounting  these  ,,  wisai.t  reminiscences.  Let  it  be  said  that  wherever  he  wSs 
he  was  thoroughly  and  pronouncedly  an  American.  He  was  much  annoyed  bv  the 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  English  in  all  that  related  to  his  country  In 
France  he  vigorously  defended  the  system  of  American  governnu-i.t  in  a  public 
pamphlet  which  he  issued  in  favor  of  General  Lafayette,  upon  whom  the  public 
press  was  making  an  attack.  He  was  equally  in  earnest  in  bringing  forward  the 
claims  o  our  poets,  and  was  accustomed  at  literary  meetings  and  ^linner  Dartic.  to 
carry  volumes  of  Bryant,  Hal  leek,  Drake  and  others,  from  which  he  read  qCtions 
to  prove  his  assert  ions  ot  their  merits.  Almost  every  prominent  American  who 
visited  Lurope  during  his  seven  years'  sojourn  abroad  brought  back  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  his  intercourse  with  the  great  and  patriotic  novelist 

Cooper  returned  to  America  in  1833,  the  same  year  that  Washington  Irving  came 
back  to  his  native  land.     He  retired  to  his  home  at  Cooperstow,r,  where  he  spent 
the  remaining  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  dying  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  18o2, 
one  iby  before  the  sixty-second  anniversary  of  his  birth.     His  palatial  home  at 
L^oope-  ',  wn  as  were  also  his  various  places  of  residence  in  New  York  and  foreign 
lands,  were  always  open  to  his  deserving  countrymen,  and  many  are  the  ambitious 
young  aspirants  m  art,  literature  and  politics  who  have  left  his  hospitable  roof  with 
higher  ideals,  loftier  ambitions  and  also  with  a  more  exalted  patriotism 
^    A  few  days  after  his  death  a  meeting  of  ])rominent  men  was  held  in  New  York 
rn  honor  of    their  d.stinguishe<l  countryman      Washingion   Irving  ,,resided  and 
Willian,  (4il  en  Bryant  delivered  an  oration  paying  fitting  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
tho  hrst  great  American  novelist,  who  was  first  to  show  how  fit  for  fiction  were  the 
scenes  the  characters,  and  the  history  of  his  native  land.     Nearly  fifty  years  liave 
passed  since  that  day,  but  Cooper's  men  of  the  sea  and  his  men  of  "the  forest  and  the 
plain  still  survive,  because  they  deserve  to  live,  because  they  were  true  when  tliev 
were  written,  and  remain  to-day  the  best  of  their  kind.     Though  other  fashions  in 
fiction  hav(j  come  and  gone  and  other  novelists  have  a  more  finished  art  nowadays 
no  one  of  them  all  hns  succeeded  more  completely  in  doing  what  he  tried  to  do  than 
aid  James  lienimore  Cooper. 

If  we  should  visit  Cooperstown,  New  York,  the  most  interesting  si)ot  we  should 
see  would  be  the  grave  of  America's  first  great  novelist;  and  the  one  striking  feature 
about  It  would  be  the  marble  statue  of  Leather  Stocking,  with  dog  and  gim,  over- 
looking die  last  resting-place  of  liis  great  creator.  Then  we  should  visit  the  house 
and  go  into  the  library  and  sit  in  the  chair  and  lean  over  the  table  where  he  was 
createcl.  Then  down  to  the  beautiful  Otsego  Lake,  and  as  the  little  pleasure  steamer 
comes  into  view  m'c  peer  to  catch  the  gilded  name  painted  on  its  side.  Nearer  it 
comes,  and  we  read  with  delight  "Natty  Bumpo,"  the  real  name  of  Leather 
Stocking.  Otsego  Hall,  the  cemetery  and  the  lake  alike,  are  a  shrine  to  the  memory 
of  Coo).er  and  this  greatest  hero  of  American  fiction.  And  we  turn  away  deter- 
mjiied  to  read  again  the  whole  of  the  Leather  Stocking  Talcs 
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Y  this  time  they  had  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  where  they  left  the  luL'hwiiy, 
and  pursued  tiieir  Cdurso  under  che  shade 
of  the  stately  trees  that  crowned  the  eminence. 
The  day  was  becoming  warm,  and  tlie  girls 
plunged  more  deeply  into  the  forest ,  as  they  found 
its  invigorating  coolness  agreeably  contrasted  to  the 
excessive  heat  they  had  experienced  in  the  ascent. 
The  conversation,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  was  en- 
tirely changed  to  the  little  inciilents  and  scenes  of 
their  walk,  and  every  tall  pine,  and  every  shrub  or 
flower  called  forth  some  simi)le  expres.sion  of  ad- 
miration. In  this  manner  they  proceeded  along  the 
margin  of  the  preci[)ice,  catching  occa.sional  glimp.<es 
of  the  placid  Otsego,  or  pausing  to  listen  to  the 
rattling  of  wheels  and  the  sounds  of  hammers  that 
rose  from  the  valley,  to  mingle  the  signs  of  men  with 
the  scenes  of  nature,  when  Elizabeth  suddenly 
started  and  exiiaiined : 

"Listen!  There  are  the  cries  of  a  child  on  this 
mountain  !  Is  there  a  clearing  near  us,  or  can  some 
little  one  have  strayed  from  its  parents  ?  " 

"Such  things  frequently  happen,"  returned  Loui.sa. 
"  Let  us  follow  the  sounds ;  it  may  be  a  wanderer 
starving  on  the  hill." 

Urged  by  this  consideration,  the  females  pursued 
the  low,  mournful  sounds,  that  proceeded  from  the 
forest,  with  quick  impatient  steps.  More  than  once 
the  ardent  Elizabeth  was  on  the  point  of  announcing 
that  she  saw  the  suflerer.  when  Louisa  caught  her  by 
the  arm,  and  pointing  behind  them,  cried,  "  Look  at  [ 
the  dog !  ■' 

Brave  had  been  their  companion  from  the  time  the 
voice  of  his  young  mi.stress  lured  him  from  liis  kennel, 
to  the  present  moment.  His  advanced  age  had  long 
before  deprived  him  of  his  activity  ;  and  when  his 
companions  stopped  to  view  the  scenery,  or  to  add  to 
their  bouquets,  the  mastiff  would  lay  his  huge  frame 
on  the  ground  and  await  their  movements,  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  a  listlessness  in  his  air  that  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  chara;'ter  of  a  protector.  But  when, 
aroused  by  this  cry  from  Louisa,  Miss  Temple  turned, 
she  saw  the  dog  with  his  eyes  keenly  set  on  some 
distant  object,  his  head  bent  near  the  ground,  and  his 


hair  actually  rising  on  his  body,  through  fright  or 
anger.  It  was  most  probably  tiio  latter,  for  he  was 
growling  in  a  low  key,  and  occa.sionally  showini:  his 
teetli  in  a  manner  that  would  havi;  teiritied  his  mis- 
tress, had  she  not  so  well  known  his  good  qualities. 

"  Brave !  "  she  .said,  "  be  (juiet,  Brave  !  what  do 
you  see,  fellow  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  rage  of  the  mastiff, 
instead  of  being  at  all  diminished,  was  very  sensibly 
increased,  lie  stalked  in  front  of  the  ladies,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  feet  (ff  his  mistress,  growling 
louder  than  before,  and  occasionally  giving  vent  to  hia 
ire  by  a  short,  surly  barking. 

"What  does  he  .see?"  .said  Elizabeth;  "there 
must  be  some  animal  in  sight." 

Hearing  no  answer  fnmi  her  companion,  Miss 
Tenqile  turned  her  head,  and  l^held  Louisa,  stand- 
ing with  her  face  whitened  to  the  color  of  death,  and 
her  linger  [lointing  upward,  with  a  sort  of  flickering, 
convulsed  motion.  The  quick  eye  of  Elizabett 
glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  by  her  friend, 
where  she  .saw  the  tierce  front  and  glaring  eyes  of  a 
female  panther,  fixed  on  them  in  horrid  malignity, 
and  threatening  to  leap. 

"  Let  us  fly,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  grasping  the 
arm  of  Loui.sa,  who.se  form  yielded  like  melting  snow. 

There  was  not  a  single  feeling  in  the  temperament 
of  Elizabeth  Temjile  that  could  prompt  her  to  desert 
a  comjianion  in  such  an  extremity.  8he  fell  cm  her 
knees,  by  the  side  of  the  inanimate  Louisa,  tearing 
fnmi  the  peVson  of  her  friend,  with  itistinctive  readi- 
ness, such  parts  of  her  dress  as  might  obstruct  her 
respiration,  and  encouraging  their  only  safeguard,  the 
dog,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  sounds  of  her  voice. 

"  Courage.  Brave  !  "  she  cried,  her  own  tones  be- 
ginning  to  tremble,  "  courage,  courage,  good  Brave  ! " 

A  ((uarter-grown  cub,  that  had  hitherto  been  un- 
.'icen,  now  appeared,  dropping  from  the  oranches  of  a 
sajiling  that  grew  under  the  shade  of  the  beech  which 
held  its  dam.  This  ignorant,  but  vicious  creature, 
ajiproached  the  dog,  imitating  the  actions  and  sounds 
of  its  parent,  but  exhibiting  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
playfulness  of  a  kitten  with  (he  ferocity  of  its  race. 
Standing  on  its  hind-legs,  it  would  rend  the  bark  of  a 
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tree  with  its  fi.repaws,  and  play  the  antics  of  a  cat ; 
and  then,  by  lashin-  itself  with  its  tail,  growlin-  and 
Bcratchin-  the  earth,  it  would  attempt  the  manifesta- 
tions of  anger  that  rendered  its  parent  so  terrific. 
All  this  time   Brave  stood  firm   and  undaunted,  his 
short  tail  erect,   his  body  drawn    backward    on  its 
haunches,  and  his  eyes  following  the  movements  of 
both  dan.  and  cub.     At  every  gambol  i)layed  by  the 
latter,  it  approached  nighcr  to   the  do...,  the  growling! 
of  the  three  becoming  more  horrid  at  each  moment"! ' 
until   the    younger  beast,  oveileaping    its   intended' 
bound,  fcH  directly  before  the  mastiff.     There  was  a 
moment  of  fearful  erics  and  struggles,  but  they  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  coniiii(;nccd,  by  the  cub  appearing 
in  the  air,   hurled   fV  ni   the  jaws  of  Brave,  with  a 
violence  that  sent  it  against  a  tree  so  forcibly  as  to 
render  it  coni]jlefely  senseless. 

Elizabeth  witnes.sed  the  short   struggle,   and  her 
blood  was  warming  with   the  triumph   of  the  dog 
when  she  saw  the  form  of  the  old  panther  in  the  air° 
springing  twenty  feet  from  the  branch  of  the  beech 
to  the  back  of  the  niastifj'.     x\o  words  of  ours  can 
describe  the  fury  of  the  conflict  that  followed.      It 
was  a  confused  struggle  on   the  dry  leaves,  accom- 
panicd  by  loud  an.l  terrific  cries.     Mi.ss  Temple  con- 
tinued on  her  knees,  bending  over  the  form  of  Louisa, 
her  eyes  fixed  on   the  animals,  with  an  interest  sJ 
horrid,  and  yet  so  intense,  that  she  almost  forgot  her 
own  stake  in  the  result.     So  rapid  and  vigorous  were 
the  bounds  of  tlie  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  that  its 
active  frame  seemed  constantly  in  the  air,  while  the 
dog   nobly  faced    his    foe   at  each    successive   leap. 
When  the  panther  lighted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mastiff,  which    was  its    constant    aim,    old    Brave 
though   torn  with   her  talons,  and  stained  with  his 
own  blood,  that  already  flowed  from  a  dozen  wounds, 
would  shake  off  his  furious  foe  like  a  feather,  and 
rearing  on  his  hind-legs,  rush  to  the  fray  again,  with 
,  jaws  distended  and  a  dauntless  eye.     But  age,  and 
his  pampered  life,  greatly  disqualified  the  nobFe 'mas- 
tiff for  such  a  struggle.     In  everything  but  coura-e 
he  was  only  the  vestige  of  what  "he  had  once  been. 
A   higher   bound    than   ever   raised   the   wary  and 
furious  beast  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dog,  wlio 
was  making  a  desperate  but  fruitless  dash   ^t  her 
from  which  she  alighted  in  a  favorable  position,  on' , 
the  b.->ck  of  her  aged  foe.     For  a  single  mowent  only 


I  could  the  panther  remain  there,  the  great  strength  of 
the  dog  returning  with  a  cnvul.sive  efiort.  ^  But 
Elizabeth  saw,  as  Brave  fastened  his  teeth  in  the  side 
of   his  enemy,  that  the  collar  of  brass  around  his 
neck,  which  had  been  glittering  throughout  the  fray, 
was  of  the  color  of  blood,  and  directly,  that  his  frame 
was  sinking  to  the  earth,  where  it  soon  lay  prostrate 
I  and  helpless.     Several  mighty  efforts  of  tiie  wild-cat 
I  to  e.xtricate  herself  from  the  jaws  of  the  dog  f<.l. 
lowed,  but  they  were  fruitless,  until  the  ma.sl  iff  turned 
on  his  back,  his  lips  collapsed,  and  his  teeth  loosened, 
when  the  short  convulsions  and  stillness  that  suc- 
ceeded announced  the  death  of  poor  Brave. 

Elizabeth  now  lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
beast.  There  is  said  to  be  something  in  the  front  of 
the  image  of  the  !  aker  that  daunts  the  hearts  of 
the  inferior  beings  of  his  creation  ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  some  such  power  i..  the  present  instance  sus- 
ponded  the  threatened  blow.  The  eyes  of  the  mon- 
ster and  the  kneeling  maiden  met  for  an  instant, 
when  the  former  stooped  to  examine  her  fallen  foe; 
next  to  scent  her  luckless  cub.  From  the  latter  ex- 
amination it  turned,  however  with  its  eyes  appar- 
ently emitting  flashes  of  fire,  it.s  tail  lashing  its  .sides 
furiously,  and  its  claws  projecting  inches  from  her 
broad  feet. 

iMiss  Temple  did  not  or  could  not  move.  Iler 
hands  were  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  but  her 
eyes  were  still  drawn  to  her  terrible  enemy— her 
cheeks  were  blanched  to  the  whiteness  of  marble, 
and  her  lips  were  slightly  separated  with  horror. 
The  moment  .seemed  now  to  have  arrived  for  the 
fatal  termination,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  Eliza- 
beth was  bowing  meekly  to  the  stroke,  when  a  rust- 
ling of  leaves  behind  seemed  rather  to  mock  the 
organs  than  to  meet  her  ears. 

"  Hist !  hist !"  said  a  low  voice,  "  stoop  lower,  gal ! 
your  bonnet  hides  the  creature's  head." 

It  was  rather  the  yielding  of  nature  than  a  com- 
pliance with  this  unexpected  order,  that  caused  the 
head  of  our  heroine  to  sink  on  her  bosom ;  when 
she  heard  the  report  of  the  rifle,  the  whiz  of  the 
bullet,  and  the  enraged  cries  of  the  beast,  who 
was  rolling  over  on  the  earth,  biting  its  own  flesh, 
and  tearing  the  twigs  and  branches  within  its  reach. 
At  the  next  instant  the  form  of  Leather-Stocking 
rushed  by  her,  and  he  called  aloud ; 
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"  Come  in,  Hector,  come  in  old  fool ;  'tis  a  hard- 
lived  aiiimaJ,  and  may  jump  ajjin." 

Natty  fearlessly  maintained  his  position  in  front  of 
the  females,  notwithstanding  the  violent  bounds  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  wounded  panther,  which 


gave  several  indications  of  returning  strength  and 
ferocity  until  his  riflo  was  again  loaded,  whwi  he 
stepped  up  to  the  enraged  animal,  and,  placing  the 
muz/le  close  to  its  head,  every  spark  of  life  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  discharge. 


THE  CAPTURK  OF  A  WHALE 

OM,"  cried  Barnstable,  starting,  "  there   is 
the  blow  of  a  whale." 
"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain, 
wiih  undisturbed  composure  ;   "  here  is  his  sjxiut,  not 


half  a  mile  to  seaward  ;  the  easterly  gale  has  driven 
the  creator  to  leeward,  and  he  begins  to  find  himself 
in  slioal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  while  he  should 
have  been  working  to  windward  !" 

"  The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too !  he's  in  no  hurry 
to  get  an  offing." 

"  I  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  roll- 
ing over  his  tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly, 
while  his  little  sunken  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with 
pleasure  at  the  sight,  "  the  gentleman  has  lost  his 
reckoning,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  head,  to 
take  himself  hack  into  blue  water." 

"  'Tis  a  fin  back  !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "  he 
will  soon  make  headway,  a  ,d  be  off." 

"  No,  sir;  'tis  a  right  whale,"  answered  Tom  ;  "  I 
saw  his  spout ;  he  threw  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty 
rainbows  as  a  Christian  would  wi,sh  to  look  at.  He's 
a  raal  oil-butt,  that  fellow  !" 

Barnstable  la:  ;hed,  and  exclaimed,  in  joyous 
tones — 

"  Oive  strong  way,  my  hearties !  There  seems 
nothing  better  to  be  done ;  let  \\s  have  a  stroke  of  a 
harpoon  at  that  impudent  rascal." 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and  the  old  cock- 
swain suffered  his  solemn  visage  to  relax  into  a  small 
laugh,  while  the  whaleboat  sprang  forward  like  a 
courser  for  the  goal.  During  the  few  minutes  they 
were  pulling  towards  their  game,  long  Tom  arose 
from  his  crouching  attitude  in  the  stern  sheets,  and 
transferred  his  huge  frame  to  the  bows  of  the  boat, 
where  he  made  such  preparation  to  strike  the  whale 
as  the  occasion  required. 

The  tub,  cmit.iiniiig  nbniit  half  nf  a  whale  line,  was 
placed  at  the  feet  of  Barnstable,  who  had  been  pre- 


paring an  oar  to  steer  with,  in  place  of  the  rudder, 
which  was  un.shipped  in  order  that,  if  necessary,  the 
boat  might  be  whirled  around  when  not  advancing. 

Their  ajiproach  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  the 
monster  of  the  deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  hini.self 
with  throwing  the  water  in  two  circular  spouts  high 
into  the  air,  occasionally  flourishing  (he  broad  flukes  of 
his  tail  with  graceful  but  terrific  force,  until  the 
hardy  seamen  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
him,  when  he  suddenly  cast  his  head  downwards, 
and,  without  a[)paient  effort,  reared  his  immense  body 
i'or  many  feet  above  the  water,  waving  his  tail  violently, 
and  producing  a  whizzing  Udise,  that  sounded  like  the 
rushing  of  winds.  The  cockswain  stood  erect,  poising 
his  harpoon,  ready  for  the  blow  ;  but,  when  he  beheld 
the  creature  assuming  his  formidable  attitude,  he 
waved  his  hand  to  his  commander,  who  instantly 
signed  to  his  men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this  situation 
the  sportsmen  rested  a  few  moments,  while  the  whale 
struck  several  blows  on  the  water  in  rapid  succeasion, 
the  noise  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  cliffs  like  the 
hollow  reports  of  so  many  cannon.  After  the  wanton 
exhibition  of  his  terrible  strength,  the  monster  sunk 
again  into  his  native  element,  and  slowly  disappeared 
from  the  eyes  of  his  pursuers. 

"Which  way  did  he  head,  Tom?"  cried  Ham- 
stable,  the  moment  the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

''  Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  returned  the 
cockswain,  whose  eye  was  gradually  brightening  with 
the  excitement  of  the  sport ;  "  he'll  soon  run  his  nose 
against  the  bottom,  if  he  stands  long  on  that  course, 
and  will  be  glad  enough  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure 
air ;  send  her  "dw  fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I 
promise  we  shall  not  be  nut  of  his  track." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman 
proved  true,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  broke 
near  thorn,  and  unotliur  spout  was  ca.st  into  the  air 
when  the  huge  animal  rushed  for  half  his  length  in 
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tho  sanio  direction,  an.l  fell  on  the  sea  with  u  turbu- 
lence and   foam  e.|ual   (.,  il,a(  which   it.  pr.Kluced   by 
the  launci.iMK  «»"  a  vessel,  lor  the  first  lime,  into  its 
proper  element.      After   the   evolution,    the   -.vliale 
rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  further  efforts. 
His  .siijihtest  movements  were  (iLsely  watched  by 
Harnstable  and  hi.s  cockswain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a 
State  of  comparative   rest,  the  former  f,'nve  a  sii;nal 
to  his  crow  to  ply  their  oars  on,  e  more.      A  few  L.g 
and  vigorous  strokes  sent  tho  boat  directly  up  to  the 
broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  toward  one 
of  the  fins,  which  ;vas.  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded 
Blugpishly  to  the  action  of  tho  waves,  expo.sed  to  view. 
The  cockswain  poised  his  harj.oon  with  mu.h  pre- 
cision and  then  darted   it  from  him  with   a  violence 
that  buried  the  iron  in  the  body  of  their  foe.     The 
instant  the  blow  was  made,  luny  Tom  shouted,  with 
sinjiuiar  earne.stne.ss, — 
"  Start!  all !" 

"Stern   all!"  echoed  Rarn.stable ;  when  the  obe- 
dient seamen,  by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a 
backward  direction,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  bhnv 
from    their    fornii(]a})lo    antau'onist.       The    alarmed 
animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance ;  i.r„„r- 
ant  of  his  own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of 
his  enemies,  he  soufflu  refuse  in  flif,dit.     One  moment 
ot  stupid  surpiise    succeeded  the    entrance  of   the 
iron,  when  ho  cast  his  hu-e  tail   into  the  air  with  a 
violence   that   threw  the   sea  around  him   into   in- 
creased commotion,  and  then  disappeared,  with  tho 
qinckne.s,s  of  liohtniiin;,  amid  a  cloud  of  foam 
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"  I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  ol 
usiiif;  the  bayonet  you  have  ri^Ked  for  u  lance,"  said 
his  commander,  who  entered  into  the  sport  with  all 
the  ardor  of  one  whoso  youth  had  been  chiefly  naH.sed 
in  such  pursuits;  "  feel  your  line,  .Master  Cofiin  ;  can 
wo  haul  aloiifrsido  of  our  enemy  ?  I  hke  nt.t  the 
course  ho  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  tho 
schooner." 

"  'Tis  tho  creator's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain  ; 
"you  know  they  need  tho  air  in  their  nostrils  when 
'hey  run,  the  same  as  a  man  ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and 
let  us  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seama..  now  seized  their  whale  line,  and  slowly 
drew  their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of 
the  fish,  who.so  profrross  became  sensibly  less  rapid  as 
he  prew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  stopped  rtinnip^,  and  appeared  to  roll 
-measily  on  the  water,  as  if  suffering  the  agony  of 
death.  •' 

"Shall  wo  pull  in  and  fini.sh  him.  T-im?"  cried 
Barnstable;  "a  few  sets  from  your  bnyonet  would 
do  It. 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  gario  with  cool 
ili.><crotion,  and  replied  to  this  interrogatory,— 

"No,  sir,  no;  he's  going  into  his  flurry;  there's 
no  occasion  f.u-  disgracing  our.sel  ves  by  -sin-  a  soldier's 
weapon  in  taking  a  whale.  Starn  o  f.  sir^starn  off  I 
the  creator's  in  his  flurry," 

The  warning  of  the  pr-id'^nt  cockswain  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  boat  (.n.iously  drew  off  to  a  dis- 
tance, leaving  to  the  animal  a  clear  space  while  under 
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seizing  the  line,  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat 
with  a  velocity  that  rendered  such  a  manceuvre 
rather  hazardous. 

The  boat  was  dragged  violently  in  his  wake,  and 
cut  through  the  bilh.ws  with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that 
at  moments  appeared  to  bury  the  slight  fabric'i.i  the 
ocean.  When  long  Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing 
his  spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  ex.dtation 
to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked  with  the 
deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried,— 


lence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of 
foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood.  The  roar- 
ings of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellowingsof  a  herd  of 
bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  it 
would  have  appeared  as  if  a  thou.sand  monsters  were 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody  mist 
that  obstructed  the  view.  Gradually  these  efforts 
subsided,  and,  when  the  di.scolored  water  again  settled 
down  to  the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the  ocean,  the 
fish  was  seen  exhau.sted,  and  y.-elding  pas.sively  to  its 
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I  well  knew  that  their  victory  was  atliieved. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

"Tin;  OREATFST  OF  AMERICAN  ROMANCERS." 

JO  black  kni<,'ht  in  Sir  Walter  Hcott's  novels,  nor  the  rod  Indians  of 
CV)OiKr,  nor  his  famous  pioneer,  Leather  iStoekin^'  of  the  forest,  nor 
his  loMfj;  Tom  of  the  ocean,  ever  seemed  more  tridy  romantic  than 
do  Hawthorne's  stern  and  gloomy  Caivinists  <.X  "the  Scarlet  I^et- 
ter,"  and  "The  House  of  Seven  (Jables,"  or  his  Italian  hero  of  "The 
Marble  Faun." 

We  have  characterized  Hawthorne  as  the  greatest  of  American  romancers.  We 
might  have  omitted  the  word  Amcn'can,  for  he  has  no  equal  in  romance  perhajjs  in 
the  world  of  letters.  An  eminent  critic  declares:  "His  genius  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  idealist,  Emerson.  In  all  his  mysticism  his  style  was  always  clear  and 
exceedingly  grncefid,  while  in  those  delicate,  varied  and  permanent  ell'ects  which 
are  gained  by  a  happy  arrangement  of  words  in  their  sentences,  together  with  that 
unerring  directness  and  unswerving  force  which  characterize  his  writings,  no  author 
in  modern  times  has  eipialled  him.  To  the  rhetorician,  his  style  is  a  study;  to  the 
lay  reader,  a  delight  that  eludes  analysis.  He  is  the  most  eminent  representative  of 
the  American  spirit  in  literature." 

^  Ifc  was  in  the  old  town  of  Salem,  ]\Iassachusetts— where  liis  Puritun  ancestors  had 
lived  for  nearly  two  hundred  years — with  its  liaunted  memories  of  witches  and 
strange  sea  tales;  its  stories  of  Endicott  and  the  Indians,  and  the  sombre  traditions 
of  witchcraft  and  Puritan  jjersocntion  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  July  4, 
1804.  And  it  was  in  this  grim,  ancient  city  by  the  sea  that  the  life  of  the  renowned 
romancer  was  greatly  bound  up.  In  his  (ihil'dhood  the  town  was  already  falling  to 
decay,  and  his  lonely  surroundings  fdled  his  young  imagination  with  a  wierdness 
that  tonntl  expression  in  the  books  of  his  later  life,  and  impressed  upon  his  character 
a  seriousness  that  clung  to  him  ever  after.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain,— but  a 
most  melancholy  and  silent  man, — who  died  when  Nathaniel  was  four  years  old. 
His  mother  lived  a  sad  and  secluded  life,  and  the  boy  thus  early  learned  to  exist  in 
a  strange  and  imaginative  world  of  his  own  creation.  So  fond  of  seclusion  did  he 
become  that  eveti  after  his  graduation  from  college  in  1825,  he  returned  to  his  old 
haunt  at  Salem  and  resumed  his  solitaiy,  dreamy  existence.  Foi-  twelve  years,  from 
1825  to  1887,  he  went  nowhere,  he  .saw  no  oiie;  he  worked  in  his  room  by  day, 
reading  and  writing;  at  twilight  he  wandered  out  along  the  shore,  or  through  the 
darkened  streets  of  the  town.  Certainly  this  was  no  attractive  life  to  most  young 
men;  but  for  Hawthorne  it  had  its  fascination  and  during  this  time  he  was  storing 
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"THE   OLD    MANSE,"   CONCORD,    MASS. 

Built  for  Emerson's  grandfatJier.     In  tl.is  lio.ise  Ralph  Waldo  Emor<.nn  HwbU  f«,  f„  ^    , 

tlu-  same  room  where  Emerson   wrote  "Nitnn."  T.nVl  r..h,?J  ,?.  m         .  ■    "^^'*  for  ten  years,  and,  here,    n 
"Twice  Told  Tales."  and  'MMossrfrom  an  OUuCl.  >'    11^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Hawtf.orne  prepared 'his 

this  house  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  ^  declares  the  lour  years  (1842-1846)  spent  in 

ther  publication      Subsequently  he  placed  the  manuscript  of  a  collection  of  storie, 
in  Uie  hands  of  his  publisher,  but  timidly  withdrew  and  destroyed  them      H  s  fi" 

stones  in  the  ioken,  one  of  the  annuals  of  that  time,  in  1881  Mr  Goodrirh 
also  engaged  Hawthorne  as  editor  of  the  "American  Magazine  of  Lful  am Ser 
teiuing  knowledge  "  which  position  lie  occupied  from  1836  to  1838  About  this 
me  he  also  contributed  some  of  his  best  stories  to  the  "New  England  MMr.ine  '' 
"Phe  Knickerbocker,"  and  the  "  Democratic  Review."  It  was  a  pa  of  ttse  m  I; 
me  stories  which  he  collected  and  published  in  1887  in  the  voluiSle  entltS  "T^?:; 
iolu  lalus,    embodying  the  fruits  of  his  twelve  years'  labor.  "     " 
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Thiri  book  stam|M»(l  the  nuthor  as  a  man  of  wtronger  imngination  and  deoner 
insijj;lit  iiiti>  limuuii  iiatnru  than  Washington  Irving  cvinetMl  ii-  his  famonrt  skotcnes 
of  tlu!  llntli^oii  (ir  C'i)0|H'r  in  his  frontier  ntorii's,  for  dtlightful  as  was  living's  writ- 
ings and  vivia  an  woro  Cc'  r'a  ]>it'turea,  it  was  plain  to  be  swn  that  llawlhorno 
had  a  rii'hcr  style  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  art  of  fiction  than  either  of  them. 
Jjonglellow,  the  poet,  reviewed  the  hook  with  hearty  commendation,  and  I'oe  pre- 
dicted a  Urilliant  future  for  the  writer  if  he  would  al)an<liiii  allegory.  1  Inw 
encourar  (I,  Ihiwthorne  came  out  from  his  seclusion  into  the  world  again,  and  mixed 
once  more  with  his  fellow-nu'u.  His  friend,  the  historian,  Bancroft,  secured  him  a 
positiuii  in  the  Custom  House  at  Salem,  in  IHoU,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  This 
position  he  lost  through  political  jobbery  on  a  trinnpetl-U|)  charge.  For  a  few 
months  he  then  joined  in  the  Ih-ook  Farm  settlement,  though  he  was  never  in 
8ym|)athv  with  the;  movement;  nor  was  he  a  believer  in  the  Iranscendeiilal  notions 
of  Kmerson  and  his  school.  He  ren.aiued  a  staunch  Democrat  in  the  midst  of  the 
Abolitionists,  ills  note-books  were  full  of  his  discontent  with  the  life  at  the  Jirook 
Farm.  His  observations  of  this  enteri)ri.se  took  shape  in  the"  Jilythedale  Ivomance" 
which  is  the  only  literary  memorial  of  the  association.  The  heroine  of  this  novel 
was  Margaret  Fuller,  under  the  name  of  "  Zenobia,"  and  the  description  of  tlie 
drowning  t)f  Zenobia — u  fate  which  Margaret  Fuller  had  met— is  the  most  tragic 
passage  in  all  the  writings  of  the  author. 

In  1842  Hawthorne  married  Miss  Hopliia  Peabody— a  most  fortunate  and  happy 
marriage — and  the  young  couple  moved  to  Concord  where  they  lived  in  the  house 
known  as  the  "Old  Manse,"  which  had  been  built  for  Emerson's  grandfather,  and 
in  which  Emerson  himself  dwelt  ten  years.  He  chose  for  his  study  the  same  room 
in  which  the  philosopher  hud  written  his  fanums  book  "  Nature."  Hawthorne 
declares  that  the  haj)piest  period  of  his  life  were  the  four  years  spent  in  the  "  Old 
Manse."  While  living  there  he  collected  another  lot  of  miscellaneous  stories  and 
})ublished  them  in  1845  as  a  second  volume  of  "Twice-Told  Tales,"  and  the  next 
year  came  his  "  :Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  being  also  a  collection  from  his  pub- 
lished writings.  In  1846  a  depleted  income  and  larger  demands  of  a  growiiig 
family  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  business  engagemen;  Through  a  friend 
he  received  an  appointment  as  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Salem,  and  again  r* moved 
to  the  old  town  where  he  was  born  forty-two  years  before.  It  was  during  his 
engagement  here,  from  184(5  to  184J>,  that'he  planned  and  wrote  his  famous  book 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  which  was  |)nblished  in  18r>(). 

A  broader  experien c  is  needed  to  compose  a  full-grown  novel  than  to  sketch  a 
short  tale.  Scott  was  more  than  fifty  when  he  published  "  Waverly."  Cooper 
wrote  the  "  Spy  "  when  thirty-three.  Thackeray,  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
was  almost  forty  when  he  finished  that  work.  "Adam  Bede "  appeared  when 
George  Elliot  was  in  her  fortieth  year ;  and  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  greater  than  them 
all,  did  not  appear  nntil  1850,  when  its  author  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  AH 
critics  readily  agree  that  this  romance  is  the  masterpiece  in  American  fiction. 
The  only  novel  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  compared  with  it  is  IMrs.  Stowe's 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and,  as  a  study  of  a  type  of  life— Puritan  life  in  New  Eng- 
land— "The  Scarlet  Letter  "  Is  superior  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  immorral  work.  One-half 
a  century  has  passed  since  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  was  written  ;  but  it  stands  to-day 
more  popular  than  ever  before. 
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Enumerated  briefly,  the  books  written  by  Hawthorne  in  the  order  of  their  pnbli- 
ul'""  '''I'r  ,'T y.^^T '■    "Fanshawe,"  a  novel  (1826),  suppressed  by  the  author; 

Iwice-lo  (1  I  Hies  (1837),  a  collection  of  magazine  stories  ;  "Twice-Told  Tales" 
(second  volmrMs  1845)  ;"  Mosses  from  nn  Ohl  Manse  "  (1846),  written  while  he 
hved  at  tlie  Old  Manse  "  ;  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  (1850),  his  greatest  book  ;  "  The 
urT^^i  feeven  Gables"  (1851),  written  while  he  lived  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts; 

ihe  Wonder  Book     (1851),  a  volume  of  classic  stories  for  children  ;  "  The  Bly- 
theda  e  Komance;  (1852);  "Life  of  Franklin  Pierce"  (1852),  which  was  written  to 
assist  his  tnend  Pierce,  who  was  running  for  President  of  the  United  States  ;  "Tangle- 
wood  1  ales  '  (18o;])   another  work  for  children,  continuing  the  classic  legends  of 
i"A  1 ,     "A,  '  ^',?'''    '"''^''"^S  the  adventures  of  those  who  went  forth  to  seek  the 
Golden  Meece,    to  explore  the  labyrinth  of  the  "Minotaur"  and  sow  the  "Dragon's 
leeth.        Pierce  was  elected    President   in    1853   and   rewarded   Hawthorn?  by 
api^ointing  hini  Consul  to  Liverpool.     This   position  he  filled  for   four  vears  and 
atterwards  spent  three  years  in  traveling  on  the  Continent,  during  whicli'  time  he 
gathered  material  for  the  greatest  of  his  books— next  to  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "— 
entitled  "The Marble  Faun,"  which  was  brought  out  in  England  in  1860,  and  the 
saine  year  Mr.  Hawthorne  returned  to  America  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at      ilie    Wayside      in   Concord.     During   his    residence  here  Jie  wrote  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  "  the  papers  which  were  collected  and  published  in  1863  under 
the  title  of  "Our  OM  Home."     After  Mr.  Hawthorne's  death,  his  unpublished 
manuscripts,      1  he  Holhver  Romance,"  "    nptimius  Felton  "  and  "  Dr.  Grimshawe's 
Secret,    were  pub hshed      Mrs.  Hawthor  . ,  also,  edited  and  published  her  husband's 

•  I'S^T'^'V'^'l^^-^"-:!!.'^'  Note-Eooks  "  and  his  "  French  and  Italian  Note-Books  " 
in  18b J.  ihe  best  life  ot  the  author  is  perhaps  that  written  by  his  son,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  which  appeared  in  1885,  entitled  "  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife  • 
a  Biography.  ' 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  PLiwthorne's  works  has  been  lately  issued  in 
twenty  volumes;  also  a  compact  and  illustrated  library  edition  in  seven  volumes 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  died  May  18,  1864,  while  traveling  with  his  friend  and 
college-mate,  Ex-President  Pierce,  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  was  buried  near 
wiiere  Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  later  placed  in  Concord  Cemetery.  Emerson 
Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Whittier  were  at  the  funeral.  His  publisher  Mr  Field' 
was  also  there  and  wrote :  "  We  carried  him  through  the  blossoming  orchards  of 
Concord  and  aid  him  down  in  a  group  of  pines  on  the  hillside,  the  unfinished 
romance  winch  had  cost  him  such  anxiety  laid  upon  his  coffin."  Mr.  Longfellow 
in  an  exquisite  poem  describes  the  scene,  and  referring  to  the  uncompleted  romance 
m  the  closing  hues  says  : 

"  Ah,  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magic  power, 

And  the  lost  clue  regain '/ 
The  unfinished  window  in  Alludin'a  tower 

Unfinished  must  remain." 

Tlie  noble  wife,  wlio  had  been  the  inspiration  and  practical  stimulus  of  the  o-reat 
rom.ancor,  Hurvived  her  distinguished  husband  nearly  seven  years.  She  died  in 
London,  aged  sixty,  February  26,  1871,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
near  the  grave  ot  Leigh  Hunt.  '' 
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NATHANIEL  llAWTHOUNE. 

EMERSON  AND  THE  EMEllSONITES. 

(krom  "mosses  from  an  old  manse.") 


3Bj 


HERE  were  circumstances  around  me  which 
made  it  difficult  to  view  the  world  pre- 
cisely as  it  exists ;  for  severe  and  sober 
as  was  the  Old  Manse,  it  was  necessary  to  go  but  a 
little  way  beyond  its  threshold  before  meeting  wilL 
stranger  moral  shapes  of  men  than  might  ha.'e  been 
encountered  elsewhere  in  a  circuit  of  a  thousand 
miles.  These  hobgoblins  of  flesh  and  blood  were 
attracted  thitlier  by  the  wide  spreading  influence  of 
a  great  original  thinker  who  had  his  earthly  abode  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  our  village.  His  mind 
acted  upon  other  minds  of  a  certain  constitution  with 
wonderful  mag!ietism,  and  drew  many  men  upon  long 
pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  face  to  face. 

Young  visionaries,  to  whom  just  so  much  of  in- 
sight had  been  imparted  as  to  make  life  all  a  laby- 
rinth around  them,  came  to  seek  the  clew  which 
should  guide  them  out  of  their  self-involved  bewilder- 


ways  hover  nigh  whenever  a  beacon-fire  of  truth  is 
kindled. 

For  myself  there  had  been  epochs  of  my  life  when 
I  too  might  have  asked  of  thi.s  prophet  the  master- 
word  that  should  solve  me  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  now,  being  happy,  I  felt  as  if  there  were 
no  question  to  be  put ;  and  therefore  admired  Emer- 
son as  a  poet  of  deep  beauty  and  austere  tenderness, 
but  sought  nothing  from  him  as  a  philo.sopher.  It 
was  good,  nevertheless,  to  meet  him  in  the  wood- 
paths,  or  sometimes  in  our  avenue,  with  thnt  pure 
intellectual  gleam  diffused  about  his  presence,  like 
the  garment  of  a  shining  one ;  and  he  so  quiet,  so 
simiile,  so  without  i)retension,  encountering  each  man 
alive  as  if  expecting  to  receive  more  than  he  could 
impart.  And  in  truth,  the  heart  of  many  a  man 
had,  percluuice,  inscriptions  which  be  could  not  read. 
But  it  was  in;possiblo  to  dwell  in  his  vicinity  without 
ment.  Gray-headed  theorists,  whose  systems— at  first  j  iidialing  more  or  less  the  mountain  atmosphere  of  his 
air— had  finally  imprisoned  them  in  a  fiery  framework,  lofty  thought,  which  in  the  brains  of  some  people 


traveled  painfully  to  his  door,  not  to  ask  deliverance, 
but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into  their  own  thralldom. 
People  that  had  lighted  upon  a  new  thought — or 
thought  they  had  fancied  new — came  to  Emer.son  as 


wrought  a  singular  giddiness — new  truth   being  aa 
heady  as  new  wine. 

Never  was  a  poor  country  village  infected  with 
such    a   variety  of  queer,  strangely-dressed,  oddly- 


a  finder  of  u  glittering  gem  hastens  to  a  lapidary  to  behaved  mortals,  most  of  whom  took  upon  themselves 
ascertain  its  quality  and  value.  Uncertain,  troubled.  |  to  be  important  agents  of  this  world's  destiny,  yet 
earnest  wanderers  through  the  midnight  of  the  moral ,  were  simply  bores  of  the  first  water.  Such.  I  imagine, 
world   beheld  his  intellectual  fire  as  a  beacon  burning 'is  the  invariable  character  of  persons  who  crowd  so 


upon  a  hill-top,  and  climbing  the  difficult  ascent, 
looked  forth  into  the  surrounding  obscurity  more 
hopefully  than  hitherto.  The  light  revealed  objects 
unseen  before : — mountains,  gleaming  lakes,  glimpses 
of  creation  among  the  chaos :  but  also,  as  was  un- 
avoidable, it  attracted  bats  and  owls  and  the  whole       .    „„    -«„,.«  ..,..v.v.>c,.  immuviiuio 

host  of  night-birds,  which  flapped  their  dusky  wings  I  in  precisely  the  wor.st  moral  and  physical  state  that  it 
against  the  gazer's  eyes,  and  sometimes  were  mistaken  |  ever  yet  arrived  at,  rather  than  be  benefitted  by  such 
for   fowls   of  angelic  feather.      Such  delusions  al- !  schemes  of  such  philosophers. 


closely  about  an  original  thinker  as  to  draw  in  his 
unuttered  breath,  and  thus  become  imbued  with  a 
false  originality.  This  triteness  of  novelty  is  enough 
to  make  any  man  of  common  sense  blas{)heme  at  all 
ideas  of  less  than  a  century's  standing,  and  pray  that 
the  world  may  be  petrified  and  rendered  immovable 


tnat   iittie  creature, 

had  sprung,  by  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
Providence,  a  lovely  and  immortal  flower,  out  of  the 


PEARL. 
(the  scarlet  letter,    a  romance.     1850.) 

rank  luxuriance  of  a  guilty  passion.  How  strange  it 
seemed  to  the  sad  woman,  as  she  watched  the  growth, 
and  the  beauty  that  became  every  day  more  brilliant, 
and  the  intelligence  that  threw  its  quivering  sunshine 


|E  have  as  yet  hardly  spoken  of  tho  infant ; 
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ever  the  tiny  features  of  this  child  I     Her  Pearl  '— 
lor  so  had  Hester  called  her;  not  as  a  name  expres- 
sive of  her  aspect,  ;yhich  had  nothing  of  the  calm, 
white,  unimpas«ioned  lustre  that  would  be  indicated 
by    the    comparison.      But  she    named    the  infant 
"Pearl,"  as  being  of  great  price,— purchased  with 
all  she  had,— her    mothers  only    treasure!      How 
Btrange,  indeed!     Men   had  marked    this   woman's 
sm  by  a  scarlet  letter,  which   had  such    potent  and 
dLsastrous  efficacy  that   no  human    sympathy  could 
reach  her,  save  it  were  sinful  like  herself     God.  as 
a   direct    con.sequence   of    ho    sin  which  was   thus 
punished,  had  given  her  a  lovely  child,  whose  place 
was  on  that  same  dishonored  bosom,  to  connect  her 
parent  forever  with  the  race  and  descent  of  mortals 
and  to  be  finally  a    blessed  soul  in    heaven  !     Yet 
the.se   thoughts  affected    Hester  Prynne    less   with 
hope  than  apprelien.sion.     She  knew  that  her  deed 
had  been  evil ;    she  could  have  no  faith,  therefore, 
that  Its  result  w.,uld  be  good.     Day  after  day,  she 
looked  fearfully  into  the  child's  espandintr  nature, 
ever  dreading  to  detect  some  dark  and  wild  pecu- 
liarity, that  should  correspond  with  the  guiltiness  to 
which  she  owed  hor  being. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  physical  defect.     By  its 
perfect  shape,  its  vigor,  and   its  natural  dexterity  in 
the  u.'se  of  all  its  untri(.d  limbs,  the  infant  was  worthy 
to  have  been  brought  forth  in  Eden  ;  worthy  to  have 
been  left  there,  to  be  the  plaything  of  the  angels, 
after  the  world's  first  parents  wore  driven  out.     The 
child  had  a  native  grace  which  does  not  invariably 
coexist   with    faultless    beauty;    its  attire,    however 
simple,  always  inipres.sed  the  beholder  as  if  it  were 
the  very  garb  that  preci.soly  became  it  best.     But 
little  I'earl  was  not  clad  in  rustic  weeds.     Her  mother, 
with  a  morbid  purpose  that  may  be  better  understood 
hereafter,  had  bought  the  richest  tissues  that  could 
be  procured,  and  allowed   bcr  imaginative  faculty  its 
full  play  in   the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
dresses  which  the  child  wore,  before   the  public  eye. 
So   magnificent   was   the   small    figure,    when    thus 
arrayed,  and  such  was  the  splendor  of  Pearl's  own 
proper  beauty,  shining  through  the  gorgeous  robes 
which  might  have  extinguished  a  paler  loveliness,  I 


that  there  was  an  absolute  circle  of  radiance  around 
her,  on  the  darksome  cottage  fi„or.     And  yet  a  rus- 
set gown,  torn  and  soiled  with  the  child's  rude  play, 
made  a  picture  of  her  just  as  peifect.     Pearl's  as- 
pect was  imbued  with  a  spell  of  infinite  variety  ;  in 
this  one  child  there  were  many  children,  comprehend- 
ing the  full  scope  between  the  wild-flower  prettiness 
of  a  peasant-baby,  and  the  pomp,  in  little,  of  an  in- 
fant princess.     Throughout  all,  however,  there  was  a 
trait  of  passion,  a  certain  depth  of  hue,  which  she 
never  lost;  and  if,  in  any  of  her  changes  she  had 
grown  fainter  or  paler,  she  would  have  ceased  to  be 
herself,— it  would  have  been  no  longer  Pearl  I 

One  peculiarity  of  the  child's  deportment  remains 
yet  to  be  told.     The  very  first  thing  which  she  had 
noticed,  in  her  life,  was-what  ?-not  the  mother's 
smile,    responding  to  it,  as  other  babies  do,  by  that 
faint  embryo  smile  of  the  little  mouth,  remembered 
so  doubtfully  afterwards,  and  with  such  fond  discus- 
sion whether  it  were  indeed  a  smile.     By  no  means ' 
But  that  first  object  of  which  Pearl  seemed  to  become 
aware  was-shall  we  say  it  ?-the  scarlet  letter  on 
Hester's  bosom  !     One  day,  as  the  mother  stooped 
over  the  cradle,  the  infant's  eyes  had  been  caught  by 
I  the  glimmering  of  the  gold   embroidery  about   the 
I  letter  ;  and.  putting  up  her  little  band,  she  grasped 
.at  It,  smiling,  not  doubtfully,  but  with   a  deci.led 
gleam,  that  g-ave  her  face  the  look  of  a  much  older 
child.     Then,  ga.^ping  for  breath,  did  Hester  Prynne 
clutch    the  fatal  token,  instinctively  endeavoring  to 
tear  it  away ;  so  infinite  was  the  torture  inflicted  by 
the  intelligent  touch  of  l>eari's  baby-hand.     Aga.n, 
as  if  her  mother's  agonized  gesture  were  meant °o.ily 
to  make  sport  of  her,  did  little  Pearl  look  into  her 
eyes,  and  .smile  !     From  that  epoch,  except  when  the 
child  was  asleej..  Hester  had  never  felt  a  moment's 
safety;    not    a  moment's  calm    enjoyment   of    her. 
Weeks,  it  is  true,  would  sometimes   elajise,  during 
which  Peari's  gaze  might  never  once  be  fixed  upon 
the  scarlet  letter;  but  then,  again,  it  would  come  at 
unawares,  like  the  stroke  of  sudden  death,  and  always 
with  that  peculiar  smile  and  odd  expression  of  the 
eyes. 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

"the    EOBINSOxV    CRUSOE    OF     AMERICA." 

^''Ztff^''^T''^r  ''^'^^  ^r  ''-"^^y  ^"^  "f  ^^-  best  known  and 
most  beloved  of  American  authors.     He  is  also  a  leot.irer  of  note. 
He  lias  i.rohably  acKlre.s,sed  a.s  many  audiences  a^  any  man  in  America 
Ills  work  as  a  preacher,  as  a  liistorian  and  as  a  story-teUer,  entitles 
uni  to  fame;  but  jus  life  has  also  been  largely  devoted  to  the  forma- 
nn,  i-f  f  .1     "^   *      organizations    to   better  the  moral,  social   and  education-il 

conditions  of    he  young  people  of  his  own  and  other  lands      Recent  y  1  e  1       C 
Sp"  '"     "  g-atChautau(iua  movement,  which  he  has  iiie  luuch  to 

His  name  is  a  household  word  in  American  homes,  and  the  keynote  of  his  useful 
^  may  be  expi^sec   by  the  jnotto  of  one  of  his  most  popular  books,  -1^^  ^hk^ 

c^radnZf  .,f  w'""  ^I'l?  ■''''  ■'"'''•    "'  ^°'^^°"'  ^Massachusetts,  April  8,  1822.     He 
giadi  ated  at  Harvard  University  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  seven  toe.   years      H^  toot 

histcn  v^'t^  '  '•  "  w  n   ^'''  r'-'  ^"  ''  ^^^^^"  '^^J-«l  -^d  read  tl   o  ogv  an.l     u     h 
histoiy.     It  was  in  18- 12  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Boston  As 'od  t  o" 

W.?h!;f T^^'k'?^  ^^^'"'«^7«-     ^"'-^"8  the  winter  of  1844^5  he  s  "rve    a  churd   ia 
Washington,  but  removed  the  next  vear  to  AVorcester    Missichnlot  «    w  n,     i 

the  present  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  newspaper  and  mnUzre  wn -1       Wo 
a^one  tune  edited  the  "Christian  Examiner"  and  alLdie  "SunlfbToo   G^tt?' 
He  founded  a  magazine  entitled  "The  Old  and  the  New"  in  1869  Xch  wa'  af  e; 
r;;lVrfrV"p''^^'7^rx;^  ^^^^thly.-     in  18GGhebegarti;r^blSiono^^^ 
^r^l^^:^^^'^  "    ^^-"g^-^  --1  J---^l  of  OrgaiSzed  Cha -ity." 
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inent  place  among  the  classic  sliort  story-tellers  of  AmP,MV«  ■„.  l  ^     i       1 
impressiou  on  the  public  mind     H;«  "<<]A]rT     •       /^      ",?^'  ^"^  produced  a  ___, 
since  that  time  his  p  oli^  pen  ^s  sent  S  in  ^1^^^     ^f^f'^  "'  1^^«'  --' 
articles,  a  continuous  stream  of  ft  Z    !         ?  ^'-^  ^''',"'  °*  ^^^^^^  «"^l  magazine 
He  1ms  the  faculty  of'  De  Foe  in  Wvinr^^.  l'"'f '""T  ^^^^^'"^"''^  "^  «"^'  l^^^l^^'^ge- 


spa 
Stole  Paper  Offl;;:i;,:^n;„j;L'Titi!;;'M  °*  """•!?,'""'  ^»«™«"«  from  the 

England  iiilkl.ia  patriot  l,-,h',    !'' I       '"'"  '"= ''""'ly 'oves  liia  native  New 
country.    His  voice  17X^,1!.  f  by  "o  narrow  limits;  it  is  as  wide  as  his 

to  make  men  and  wotaeu  better  dtiiSbeU^J  AmeSn'r  ''™^'  '""  '^^''"^ 


UT   as   she    ran,   the    path    confused   her, 
Could  slie  have  passed  that  flaming  sassa- 
fra.s  without  so  much  as  noticing  it  ?   Any 
^-ay  .she  should   recognize  the  great  mass  of  bays 
where  she  had  last  noticed  the  panther's  traciis.    She 
had  ;^een  them  a,^  «he  ran  on,  and  as  she  came  up. 
She  hurried  on ;    but  she  certainly   had    returned 
much   far'licr  than  she  went,  when   she  came  out 
on  .c  strango  log  flung  up  in  some  freshet,  which 
she  Knew  she  had  not  seen  before.     And  there  was 
Jio  cl.;mp  of  bays.     Was  this  being  lost?     Was  she 
Jost?     Why,  Inez  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  ^he 
was  lost  just  a  little  bit,  but  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  • 
but  still  lost  enough  to  talk  about  afterwards  she  cer- 
tainly was. 

Yet,  as  she  said  to  herself  again  and  again,  she 
could  not  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  nor  half  a  quarter 
OS  a  mile  from  camp.  As  soon  as  they  missed 
her— and  by  this  time  they  had  missed  her- 
they  would  be  out  to  look  for  her.  How  provokinc. 
that  she,  of  all  the  party,  should  make  so  much 
bother  to  the  rest!     They  would  watch  her   now 


LOST.* 

(from  "PHILIP  Nolan's  friends.") 


a  fool  she  was  ever  to  leave  the  knoll !  So  Inez 
stopped  again,  shouted  again,  and  listened  and 
listened,  to  hour  nothing  but  a  swamp-owl. 

If  the  sky  had  been  clear,  she  would  have  had  no 
cause  for  an.xiety     In  that  case  they  would  have 
hght  enough  to  find  her  in.     She  would  have  had  the 
sunset  glow  to  steer  by;  and  she  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  them.     But  with  this  horrid  gray 
over  everything  she  dared  not  turn    round,  without 
fearing  that  .she  might  lo.se  the  direction  in  which 
the  theory  of  the  moment  told  her  she  ought  to  bo 
faring.     And  these  openings  which  she  h.id  called 
trails-which   were  probably  broken  by  wild  horses 
and  wild  oxen  as  they  came  down  to  the  bavou  to 
dnnk-would  not  go  in  one  direction  for  ten 'paces. 
They  bent  right  and  left,  this  way  and  that;  so  that 
without  some  sure  token  of  sun  or  star,  it  was  impos- 
sible,  as   Inez   felt,  to  know   which    way  she   was 
walkinsr. 

And  at  last  this  perplexity  increased.  She  was 
conscious  that  the  sun  must  have  set,  and  that  the 
twilight,  never  long,  was  now  fairly  upon  her.     All 
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by  her  own  voice  and  that  hateful  owl.  Was  she 
wise  to  keep  on  in  her  theories  of  this  way  or  that 
way?  She  had  never  yet  come  back,  either  upon 
the  fallen  Cottonwood  tree,  or  upon  the  bunch  of  bays 
which  was  her  landmark;  and  it  was  doubtless  her 
wisest  determination  to  stay  where  she  was.      The 
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trouble  her  !  I5ut  at  least  she  would  make  a  system 
of  her  march.  She  would  walk  fifty  times  this  way, 
to  the  stump,  and  fifty  times  that  way  ;  then  she 
would  stop  and  cry  out  and  sound  her  war-whoop- 
then  she  would  take  up  her  sentry-march  again! 
And  so  she  did.     This  way,  at  least,  time  would  not 


xr  :tLSrr:i«-zir'=  -----  -.. 


but  by  this  time  .she  was  sure  that,  if  she  kept  on  in 
any  direction,  there  was  an  even  chance  that  she  was 
going  farther  and  farther  wrong. 

But  it  was  too  cold  for  her  to  sit  down,  wrap  her- 
self never  so  closely  in  her  shawl.  The  poor  girl 
tried  this.  She  must  keep  in  motion.  Back  and 
forth  she  walked,  fixing  her  march  by  signs  which 


1  11  .      ,  •'   "•o-.o   .riiiuu    taiiuy  cney  were  al  on  one   sdo  nf 

lie  coul    not  mistake  even  in  the  gathering  darkness,   was  'not  so'  r.i.eously  dark'  he 

How  fast  that,  d;irknoaan...fl,^...,J  I       rm .     ,  _'  oijruaih..        11    sue 


How  fast  that  darkness  gathered  !  The  wind  seemed 
to  rise,  too,  as  the  night  came  on,  and  a  fine  rain 
that  seemed  as  cold  as  snow  to  her,  came  to  give  the 
last  drop  to  her  wretchedness.  If  she  were  tempted 
for  a  moment  to  abandon  her  sentry-beat,  and  try 
this  wild  experiment  or  that,  to  the  right  or  left 
some  o<lious  fallen  trunk,  wet  with  mo&s  and  decay,' 
lay  just  wiiere  she  pre.s.se(l  into  the  shrubbery,  as  if 
placed  there  to  reveal  to  her  her  absolute  powerless- 
ness.  She  was  dead  with  cold,  and  even  in  all  her 
wretchedness  knew  that  siie  was  hungry.  How 
stupid  to  be  hungry  when  she  had  so  much  else  to 


"  Hark  !  God  be  praised,  there  is  a  gun  !  and  there 
13  another  !  and  there  is  another  !  They  have  come 
on  the  right  tra< '  ,  and  I  am  safe  !"  So  she  shouted 
again,  and  sounded  her  war-whoop  again,  and  list- 
ened,—and  then  again,  and  listened  again.  One 
more  gun !  but  then  no  more !  Poor  Inez !  Cer- 
tainly they  were  all  on  one  side  of  her.      If  only  it 

-  could  only  walk 
half  the  distance  in  that  direeti.m  which  her  fifty 
sentry-beats  made  put  together  !  l{„t  when  she 
struggled  that  way  through  the  tangle,  and  over  one 
wet  log  and  another,  it  was  only  to  find  her  poor  wet 
feet  sinking  down  into  mud  and  water  I  She  did  not 
dare  keep  on.  All  that  was  left  for  her  was  to  find 
her  tramping-ground  again,  and  this  she  did. 

"Good  God,  take  care  of  me!  Jly  poor  dear 
father— what  would  he  .say  if  he  knew  his  child  was 
dying  close  to  her  friends/  Dear  mamma,  keep 
watch  over  your  little  girl  I" — 
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WM.  DEAN  H0WELL8.      ' 

(the   EEALISTIC   novelist   of    AMERICA.) 

HE  West  has  contributed  many  notable  men  to  our  nation  within  the 

reStof  tl\y;rr  ""^"•^•-    '^^^-- seen,  to  be  Tomet" 
t he  spmt  of  that  develoinng  section  to  stimulate  the  aspirations  and 
ambitions  of  those  who  grow  up  in  its  atmosphere.     Progr^s  Enter 
l>nse,  "Excelsior"  are  the  three  words  writtin  upon  its  ban,  er^sU  e 
moito  for  the  sons  of  the  middle  West      Tt  is  tLr^  wo  n     ' 

How* ';^„o  or  tfe'^vn'i^:,";.'?'''''  V"'=\"'8'"  ^'  "''^'  ^'  ■"™"°"  William  Dean 

woik  lor  a  leading  daily  in  Cincinnati.     At  the  age  of  twentv-oi.e    in  lS« 
became  the  editor  of  the  "Ohio  State  Tonrnnl "  af  n.i  "\'^^^^"7-oi^'^'  i"  \^o8,  lie 

like  eleanje.  of  thoS,  ./^nntS'c  t^  71^^^  t^'i  f/  cKf 

Sin"  f  ^''^  ''"f  ^T^'^^y.'  ^^^^^  ^''  ^PP«^"ted  him  as^cousul  to  Ve    ce      '^''' 

m  X.U.  on  his  way  home.     The  latter  was  brought  out  iu'lrjl-ierorfllilttu;;^' 
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appeanng  m  1867.  Neither  of  these  works  are  novels.  "Venetian  Life"  is  a 
dtliglitful ^description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  real  life  in  Venice.  "Italian 
Journeys  is  a  charming  portrayal— almo.t  a  kinetoscoj.ic  view— of  his  iournev 
Pomn^rand  H  ^T  ^^  '^''  ^^'-l^bout  way  of  Genoa  and  Naples,  with  a'visit  to 
rompeii  and  Herculaneum,  including  artistic  etchings  of  n()ta})le  scenes. 

Deared  tl^lfX  ^V-,^'''f !'  "'  story-telling,  "Their  Wedding  Journey,"  ap- 
pea  ed  in  1871.  1  lis,  while  ranking  as  a  novel,  was  really  a  descrii.tlon  of  an  actual 
bridal  tour  across  ^ew-York.  "A  Chance  Acquaintance"  (187;3)\vas  a  more  com- 
plete  novel  but  evidently  it  was  a  venture  of  the  imagination  urx,,  ground  that  had 
proven  rui  ful  in  real  life.  It  was  modeled  after ''The  Weiung  Jouniey!"  M 
f^^;^ -ind'te^  ''''''  in  journeying  up  the  «t.  Lawrence^iver,  sapping 

nrfT%\V^-^^''-  Pi'^^^i^^'^as  published  one  or  more  novels  annuallv,  among  which 
n877\  -rT^i     ^'  foregone  Conclusion"  (1874),  "A  Counterfeit  IW.rtment  " 
i  A  F^'   /^?>'^^  ^.l  ^^  Aroostook"  (1878),  "The  Undiscovered  Country"  (1880) 
tV  'Wi««'  /^<<Tw  ^'^''y,     (1««2),  "A  Modern  Instance"  and  "  J)r.  Kreen'    Prac 
tice     (188,3),     A  Woman's  Reason"  (1884),  "Tuscan  Cities"  and  "The  Rise  of 
"A?riW""   n^iS2?^:/7'"  Minister's  Charge"  and  "Indian  Summer''   (88(t 
Shice  1  SoHr  ^^^^^K^r'  Kilburn"  (1888),  "Hazard  of  New  Fortune"    1880 
bince  18 JO  Mr.  Howel  s  has  continued  his  literary  activity  with  increased,  rather 
than  abating,  energy      Among  his  noted  later  novels  are  "A  Traveler  from  Altruria" 
and      'he  Landlord  at  Lions  Head"  (the  latter  issued  in  1897).     Other  notable 
books  ,>f  his  are  "Stops  at  Various  Quills,"  "My  Literary  Passion,"  ''Li  >  ary  of 
Uniyeijsal  Adventure,'  "Modern  Italian  Poets,"  "Christmas  Every  Day"  an d^" A 
Jioy  s  lown     the  two  last  mentioned  being  for  juvenile  readers,  with  illustrations. 

Mr.  Howells  accurate  attention  to  details  gives  to  his  stories  a  most  realistic  flavor,  • 
making  his  books  seem  rather  photographic  than  artistic.  He  shuns  imposing  charl 
acters  and  thrilling  incidents,  and  makes  much  of  interesting  people  and  ordinary 
events  in  our  social  lite  A  broad  grasp  of  our  national  c-haracLriitics  and  an  in7. 
mate  acquaintance  with  our  institutions  gives  him  a  facility  in  producing  minute 
studies  of  certain  aspects  of  society  and  types  of  character,  which  no  other  writer 
ni  America  has  approached.  For  instance,  his  "Undiscovered  Country"  was  an 
exhaustive  study  and  presentation  of  spiritualism,  as  it  is  witnessed  and  taught  in 
New  Lngland.  And  those  who  admire  Mr.  Howells'  writings  will  find  in  "The 
Landlord  at  Lions  Head'  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  important  sociological  prob- 
leni  yet  to  be  sdved,  upon  the  other;  which  problem  is  also  characteristfc  of  other 
of  his  books.  Thoughtful  readers  of  Mr.  Howells'  novels  gain  much  information  on 
vital  -nestions  of  society  and  government,  which  broaden  the  mind  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  permanent  benefit. 

i«ST"/^^^  to  1881  Mr.  Howells  was  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  since 
!»»(<  hi  has  conducted  the  department  known  as  the  Editor's  Study"  in  "Harper's 
Magazine,  contributing  much  to  other  periodicals  at  the  same  time.  He  is  also  well 
known  as  a  poet,  bat  has  so  overshadowed  this  side  of  himself  by  his  greater  power 
as  a  novelist,  that  he  is  placed  wifh  tlmf  nlnec  nf  wT.,"f/:.T.o  t.,  iq^o  „  „,.ii.  _x!_..  _/. 
Ins  poems  was  published.  While  in  Venice  he  wrote  "No  Love  Lost;  a  Romance 
ot  i  ravel,    which  was  published  in  1869,  and  stamped  him  as  a  poet  of  ability. 
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WM.    DEAN   HOWELLS. 


IMPKESSIONS  ON    VISITING  POMPEII.* 

FROM  "  ITALIAN  JOURNEYS."      1867. 

HE  cotton  whitens  over  two-thirds  of  Poiu- 

I>eii  yet  interred  :  happy  the  generation 

that  lives  to  learn  the  wondrous  secrets  of 

that  sepulchre !     For,  when  you  have  once  been  at 


Pompeii,  this  phantasm  of  the  past  takes  deeper  hold 
on  your  iraai,Mnation  than  any  living  city,  and  becomes 
and  is  the  metrop.jlis  of  your  dream-land  forever. 
0  marvellous  city !  who  shall  reveal  the  cunning  of 
your  spell?      Something  not  death,   something  not 
life,— something  that  is  the  one  when  you  turn  to 
determine  its  essence  as  the  other  !     What  if  it  comes 
to  me  at  this  distance  of  that  which  I  saw  in  Pom- 
peii ?      The  narrow  and  curving,  but    not  crooked 
streets,  with    the   blazing    sun   of   that   Neapolitan 
November  falling  into  theiu,  or  clouding  their  wheel- 
worn  lava  with  the  black,   black    shadows  of    the 
many-tinted  walls  ;    the  houses,  and  the  gay  columns 
of  white,  yellow,  and  red  ;  the  delicate  pavements  of  | 
mosaic;   the  skeletons  of   dusty  cisterns  and   dead 
fountain.s;     inanimate    garden-spaces    with    pygmr 
statues  suited  to  their  littleness  ;  suites  of  fairy  bed- 
chambers, painted   with    exquisite  frescos;    dining- 
halls  with  joyous  scenes  of    hunt  and  banquet  on 
their  walls;  the  ruinous  sites  of  temples  ;  the  melan- 
choly emptiness  of  booths  and  shops  and  jolly  drink- 
ing-houses;  the  lonesome  tragic  theatre,  with  a  mod- 
ern Pompeian  drawing  water  from  a  well  there ;  the 
baths  with  their  roofs  perfect  yet,  and  the  stucco 
bass-reliefs  all  but  unharmed  ;  around  the  whole,  the 
city  wall  crowned  with  slender  poplars ;  outside  the 
gates,  the  long  avenue  of  tombs,  and  the  Appian 
Way  stretching  on  to   Stabire ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
Vesuvius,  brown    and   bare,   with   his   fiery   breath 
scarce  visible  against  the  cloudless  heaven  ;  these  are 
the  things  that  float  before  my  fancy  as  I  turn  back 
to  look  at  myself  walking  those  enchanted  streets, 
and  to  wonder  if  I  could  ever  have  been  so  blest. 
For  there  is  nothing  on  the  earth,  or  under  it,  like 
Pompeii.  .  .  . 

THE   HOUSES   OF   POMPEII     AND   THEIR   PAINTED 
WALLS. 
From  "  Italian   Journej/s." 
The  plans  of  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  are 


alike :  the  entrance-room  next  the  door ;  the  parlor 
or  drawing  room  next  that ;  then  the  impluvium,  or 
unroofed  space  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  where  the 
rains  were  caught  and  drained  into  the  cistern,  and 
where  the  household  used  to  come  to  wash  itself, 
primitively,  as  at  a  pump  ;  the  little  garden,  with  its 
painted  columns,  behind  the  impluvium,  and,  at  last, 
the  dining-room. 

After  referring  to  the  frescos  on  the  walls  that 
have  remained  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  and  the 
wonder  of  the  art  by  which  they  were  produced, 
Mr.  Howells  thus  continues . 

Of  course  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  adorned  by 
men  of  talent ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  com- 
qiunity  of    thought  and  feeling   in   all    this   work, 
whether  it  be  from  cunninger  or  clumsier  hands.     The 
subjects  are  nearly  always  chosen  from  the  fables  of 
the  gods,  and  they  are  in  illustration  of  the  poets. 
Homer  and  the  rest.     To  suit  that  soft,  luxurious 
life  which  people  led   in    Pompeii,   the  themes  are 
commonly  amorous,  and   sometimes  not  too  chaste : 
there  is  much   of  Bacchus  and   Ariadne,  much   of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and   Diana  bathes  a  good  deal 
with  her  nymphs, — not  to  mention  frequent  represen- 
tations of  the  toilet  of  tb.it  beautiful  mon.ster  which 
the  lascivious  art  of  the  time  loved  to  depict.     One 
of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  scenes  is  that  in  one 
"f  the  houses,  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  in  which 
the    shepherd  sits  upon  a  bank  in    an  attitude  of 
ineffable  and  flattered  importance,  with  one  leg  care- 
lessly  crossing    the  other,  and    both  hands  resting 
lightly  on  his  shepherd's  crook,  while  the  goddesses 
before   him    await   his    sentence.       Naturally,    the 
painter  has  done  his  best  for  the  victress  in  this 
rivalry,  and  you  see 

"Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful," 

as  she  should  be,  but  with  a  warm  and  piquant  spice  of 
girlish  resentment  in  her  attitude,  that  Paris  should 
pause  for  an  instant,  which  is  altogether  delicious. 

-And  I  beheid  great  Here's  angry  eyes." 


'Copyright,  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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Awful  ej-es!  How  did  the  painter  make  them? 
Tlic  wonder  of  all  these  jiagan  frescos  is  the  mystery 
of  the  eyes,— atill,  beautiful,  uiihuman.  You  can- 
not "lelieve  that  it  is  wrong  for  those  tran(|uil-eyed 
C'.e  and  women  to  do  evil,  (hey  l<».k  so  calm  and  so 
u.iconscious  in  it  all;  and  in  the  jirescnco  of  the 
celestials,  as  they  bend  upon  yoj  those  eternal  orbs, 
ill  whose  regard  you  are  but  a  ,;art  of  space,  you  feel 
tiiat  here  art  hau  achieved  the  unearthly.     1  know  of 


no  words  in  literature  which  give  a  tense  (nothing 
gives  the  idea)  of  the  stare  of  these  gods,  except 
that  magnilicent  line  of  Kingsley's,  describing  the 
advance  over  the  sea  toward  Andromeda  of  the 
oblivious  and  unsympathizing  Nereids.  They  floated 
slowly  up  and  their  eyes 

"Stared  on  lier,  silent  and  still,  like  the  eyes  in  the 
house  of  the  idols." 
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VENETIAN  VAGABONDS.* 

(from   "VENETIAN   LIFE."      1867.) 


jIIE  lasagnone  is  a  loafer,  as  an  Italian  can 
be  a  loafer,  without  the  admixture  of 
ruffianism,  which  blemishes  lost  loafers  of 
noriiiern  race.  lie  may  be  fjuite  worthless,  and  even 
impertinent,  but  he  cannot  be  a  rowdy — that  pleasing 
blossom  on  the  nose  of  our  fast,  high-fed,  thick- 
blooded  civilization.  In  Venice  he  must  not  be 
confounded  with  other  loiterers  at  the  cafe ;  not 
with  the  natty  people  who  talk  politics  interminably 
over  little  cups  of  black  coffee ;  not  with  those  old 
habitues,  who  sic  forever  under  the  Procuratie,  their 
hands  folded  upon  the  top  of  their  sticks,  and  stare 
at  the  ladies  who  pass  with  a  curious  steadfastness 
and  knowing  skeptici.sm  of  gaze,  not  pleasing  in  the 
dim  eyes  of  age  ;  certainly,  the  last  persons  who  bear 


none— to  break  the  ladies'  hearts.  He  spares  no 
condition— neither  rank  nor  wealth  is  any  defence 
against  him.  I  often  wonder  what  is  in  that  note  he 
continually  shows  to  hi.s  friend.  The  confession  of 
some  broken  heart,  1  think.  When  he  has  folded 
it  and  put  it  away,  he  chuckles,  "  Ah,  cara  I "  and 
sucks  at  his  long,  slender  Virginia  vigar.  It  is 
unlighted,  for  lire  consumes  cigars.  I  never  see 
him  read  the  papers — neither  the  Italian  pajiers  nor 
the  Parisian  journals,  though  if  he  can  get  "  Ga!ig- 
nani "  he  is  glad,  and  he  likes  to  pretend  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  English,  uttering  upon  the  occasion,  with 
great  relish,  such  distinctively  English  words  as 
"  Yes  "  and  "  Not,"  and  to  the  waiter,  "  A-little-fire- 
if-you-please."     He   sits   very  late   in  the   cafe,  he 


any  likeness  to  the  lasagnone  are  the  Germans,  with   touches  his  hat— his  curly  French  hat— to  the  com- 
their  honest,  heavy  faces  comically  anglicized  by  leg-  j  pany  as  he  goes  out  with  a  mild  swagger,  his  cane 


of-mut*on  whiskers.  The  truth  is,  the  lasagnone 
does  not  flourish  in  the  best  cafe  ;  he  comes  to  per- 
fection in  cheaper  resorts,  for  he  is  commonly  not 
rich. 

It  often  happens  that  a  glass  of  water,  flavored  with 
a  little  anisette,  is  the  order  over  which  he  sits  a 
whole  evening.  He  knows  the  waiter  intimately,  and 
does  not  call  him  "  Shop  !  "  (Bottega)  as  less  familiar 
people  do,  but  Gigi,  or  Beppi,  as  the  waiter  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  named.  "  Behold  !  "  he  says,  when  the 
servant  places  his  modest  drink  before  him,  "  who  is 
that  loveliest  blonde  there  ?  "  Or  to  his  fellow- lasag- 
none :  "  She  regards  me  !  I  have  broken  her  heart !  " 
This  ia  his  sole  business  and  mis.sion,  the  cruel  lasag- 


held  lightly  in  his  left  hand,  his  coat  cut  snugly  to 
show  his  hij)8,  and  genteely  swaying  with  the  motion 
of  bis  body.  He  is  a  dandy,  of  course — all  Italians 
are  dandies — but  his  vanity  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
his  heart  is  not  bad.  He  would  go  half  an  hour 
to  put  you  in  the  direption  of  the  Piazza.  A  little 
thing  can  make  him  happy — to  stand  in  the  pit  at 
the  opera,  and  gaze  at  the  ladies  in  the  lower  boxes 
— to  attend  the  Marionette  or  the  Malibran  Theatre, 
and  imperil  the  peace  of  pretty  seamstresses  and  con- 
tadinas — to  stand  at  the  church  doors  and  ogle  the 
fair  saints  as  they  pass  out.  Go,  harmless  la.sagnone, 
to  thy  lodging  in  some  mysterious  height,  and  break 
hearts  if  thou  wilt.     They  are  quickly  mended. 


•  By  special  permission  of  the  author  and  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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GENERAL  LEWIS  WALLACE. 

AUTHOR   OF   "BEN  HUll." 

'HERE  is  an  old  adage  wliich  declares  "without  fame  or  fortune  at 

i2'  True"  nri"  '""T"  -"'''T'"  ^''''^'  ^>— r  is  not Inva  ! 
iJlJ'^'f  V  ^•^^'''!:!?^  .^f ;""^^^•"«"«  ^^'1'^'"  l'«  ^vrote  "Scarlet 
Letter  at  forty-six^^  «ir  Walter  Scott  produced  the  first  Waverlv 
Novel  after  he  was  forty;  and  we  find  another  exception  in  he  case 
of  the  soldier  author  who  is  made  the  subiect  of  thi  ^1-p    1,      P^t 

God  "  inf  fi,S  W      1  ?  ,   ^^'"''  ""  '■''"'"■  '*'"'=''  '"^I"™'  I'to  to  «rile  "Tlie  Fair 

War  he  became  colone   of  a  volunteer  remment      TT,-«  m  i  f...  •  '^  %       , 

Christ    appeared.    The  scene  was  laid  in  the  East  and  displayed    ud   a  knowlede 

feat':Sd"?rSder '"^  '',  '''1  T"^^'^i^"'  ^^^'^'^  ^^^ '^  Gener\"l  Garfi  Id-th^ 
year  elected  Fiesident— considered  its  author  a  fitting  person  for  the  Turkish 
Ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  ,1881,  he  was  appointed  to"  thn  Zi  i\)n      It  is  saM 

words  Ben  Hur  '  across  the  corner  of  the  document,  and  jis  Walhce  w-is  Pomin. 
away  from  his  visit  of  acknowledgement  at  the  White  Housf  the  PrpS,W  -^ 

arm  over  his  friend's  shoulder  and  said  "T  JZlf^.^T.':^^^^^^  ^'V''' 

duties  will  not  be  too  onerous  to  allow  yoi.-t;;ri;;^rV;:t^\re"^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Constantinople."  This  suggestion  was,  no  doubt,  General  Wallace's  reason  for 
writing  "  The  Prince  of  India,"  which  was  i)ublished  in  18U()  and  is  the  last 
book  issued  by  its  author.  He  luui  in  the  mean  time,  however,  published  "  Tlio 
Boyhood  of  Christ"  (1888).  ^ 

None  of  the  other  books  of  the  author  have  been  so  popular  or  reached  the  great 
success  attained  by  "  Ben  Hur,"  which  has  liad  the  enormous  sale  of  nearly  one-half 
million  copies  without  at  any  time  being  forced  upon  the  market  in  the  form  of  a 
cheap  edition.  It  is  remarkabhi  also  to  state  that  the  early  circulation  of  "  Ben 
Hur,"  vyhile  it  was  appreciated  by  a  ceruiin  class,  was  too  small  to  warrant  the 
author  in  anticipating  the  fortune  which  he  afterwards  harvested  from  this  book 
Before  General  Wallace  wtus  made  Minister  to  Turkey,  the  book-sellers  bought  it  in 
quantities  of  two,  three  or  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  it  was  not  until  Presitlent  CJarfield 
had  iionored  the  author  with  this  signilicunt  portfolio  that  the  trade  commenced  to 
call  for  it  iu  thousand  lots. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CIIIIIST* 

(KROM  "  BEN  IIUR."      1880.) 


HE  head  waa  open  to  tho  cloudless  li>.;lit,  ex- 
cept as  it  was  draped  with  long  hair  and 
slif,'htly  waved,  and  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  auburn  in  tint,  with  a  tendency  to  reddish  golden 
where  most  strongly  touched  by  the  sun.  Under  a 
broad,  low  forehead,  under  black  well-arched  brows, 
beamed  eyes  dark  blue  and  large,  and  softened  to  ex- 
ceed! .g  tenderness  by  lashes  of  great  length  some- 
times seen  on  children,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  on  men. 
As  to  the  other  features,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  decide  whether  they  were  Greek  or  Jewi.sh.  The 
dc  oacy  of  tho  no.strils  and  mouth  was  unusually  to 
tho  latter  type,  and  when  it  was  taken  into  account 
with  the  gentleness  of  the  eyes,  the  pallor  of  the 
complexion,  'he  fine  texture  of  tho  hair  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  be  rd,  which  fell  in  waves  over  Ills  throat 
to  His  breast,  r  aver  a  soldier  but  would  have  laughed 
at  Him  in  encounter,  never  a  woman  who  would  not 
have  confided  in  Him  at  sight,  never   a  child  that 


would  not,  with  quick  instinct,  have  given  Him  ita 
hand  and  whole  artles.s  frust,  nor  migiit  any  one  have 
said  He  waa  not  beautiful. 

The  features,  it  should  be  further  said,  wuro  ruled 
by  a  certain  expression  whioh,  as  the  viewer  chose, 
might  with  equal  correctness  have  been  called  the 
eflfect  of  intelligence,  love,  pity  or  sorrow,  though,  in 
better  speech,  it  was  a  blending  of  them  all — a  look 
easy  to  fancy  aa  a  mark  of  a  sinless  soul  doomed  to 
the  sight  and  understanding  of  the  utter  sinfulness 
of  those  among  whom  it  was  passing ;  yet  withal  no 
one  could  have  observed  the  face  with  a  thought 
of  weakness  in  the  man ;  so,  at  least,  would  not 
they  who  know  that  the  qualities  mentioned — love, 
sorrow,  pity — are  the  results  of  a  consciousness  of 
strength  to  bear  sufi'ering  oftenerthan  strength  to  do; 
such  has  been  the  might  of  martyrs  and  devotees 
and  the  myriads  written  down  in  saintly  calendars  j 
and  such,  indeed,  was  the  air  of  this  one. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA  TEACHES  REINCARNATION.* 

(from   the  "  PRINCE  OP   INDIA."      1890.) 

HE  Holy  Father  of  Light  and  Life,"  the  I  sometimes  near  together,  sometimes  wide  apart,  and 
speaker  went  on,  after  a  pause  referable  i  to  races  diverse,  yet  in  every  instance  remarkable  for 
to  his    consummate   knowledge  of  men,   genius." 

"  has  sent  His  Spirit  down  to  the  world,  not  once,  |      There  waa  a  murmur  at  this,  but  he  cave  it  no 

merely,  or  unto  one  people,  but  repeatedly,  in  ages  time. 

•Selections  printed  here  are  by  special  permission  of  the  author.    Harper  Brothers,  Publishers. 
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"Ask  you  now  how  T  could  idontify  tho  Spirit 
■o  ttH  to  1)0  ablo  to  declare  to   you    Holiini.ly,  an  I 
do  in  fear  of  God,  that  in  severul  ro|i.  aled  uppt-ar- 
anccH  of   which    I    Hju^ik    it    was   the    very   Hame 
apirit?     How  do  you  know  (he  man  yo"  met  at  set 
of  sun  ycHt.^rday  waH  liie  man  you  naluted  and  ha.l 
sahito  from  this  morning?     Well,    I    n-jl   y„i,    the 
Father  has  ),Mven  tiio    Spirit    features    l)y    whijh  it 
may  be    known— features    distinct    a.s    tlione  of  the 
neij^hbors  nearest  you  there  at  your  rij-ht  and   left 
hands.     Wherever  in  my  reading  Holy   Books,  hke 
these,  T  hear  of  a  man,  himNclf  a  pliininf,'  examjilo 
of   righteousness,   teaching    (iod    and    (lie    way    to 
God;  by  those  signs  I  say  to  my   soul:    'Oh,  the 
Spirit,  the  Sjnrit !  Blessed  in  the  man  appointed  to 
carry  it  about !'  " 

Again  the  murmur,  but  again  he  passed  on. 

"The  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  Jloly  of  Holies  set  apart 
for  it  in  the  Tabernacle;  yet  no  man  ever  .saw  it 


here,  a  thing  of  sight.  The  soul  is  not  to  be  soon ; 
Htill  less  is  the  Spirit  of  the  ,M„,st  Fligh ;  or  if  one 
I  did  see  it,  its  brightness  would  kill  bini.  In  great 
j  mercy,  therefore,  it  has  come  and  done  its  good 
I  works  in  the  world  veiled  ;  now  in  one  form,  now  in 
I  another;  at  one  time,  a  voice  in  the  air;  at  another, 
j  a  vision  in  sleep ;  at  another,  a  burning  bu.sli ;  at 
I  another,  an  angel ;  at  another,  a  descending  dove  "— 
I  "Bethabaral"  shouted  a  cowled  brother,  tossing 
both  hands  up. 

"  Ho  (piiet !  "  the  Patriarch  ordered. 

"  Thus  always  when  its  errand  was  of  quick  de- 
spatch,"  the  Prince  continued.  "  J{ut  if  its  coming 
were  for  residence  on  earth,  then  its  habit  has  been 
to  adopt  a  man  for  its  outward  form,  and  enter  into 
him,  and  speak  by  him;  such  was  Moses,  such 
Klijah,  such  were  all  the  I'ropl'«t.s,  and  such  "—he 
paii.sed,  then  exclaimed  shrilly— "such  was  Jesus 
Christ  1  " 


DKATH  OF  MONTKZTJMA.* 

(PUO.M  "  THE  PAIR  GOD.") 

UK  king  turned  his  palo  face  and  fi.xed  his[      The  li.s(ener   smiled  again 

gazing  eyes  upon  the  con(|ueror;  and  .such 

IHiwer  was  there  in  the  look  that  the  latter 

added,  with  .softening  manner,  "What  I  can  do  for 

thee  I  will  do      I  have  always  been  thy  true  friend." 

"  O  IMalinche,  I  hear  you,  and  yotir  words  make 

dying  easy,"  answered  Montezuma,  suiiling  faintly. 

With  an  effort  he  sought  CortcH'  hand,  and  looking 
at  Acatlan  and  'I'ecalco,  continued : 

"  Let  me  intrust  these  women  and  their  <'hildren 
to  you  and  your  lord.  Of  all  that  which  was  ..line 
but  now  is  yours— lands,  people,  empire— enough 
to  save  them  from  want  and  shame,  were  small  iii- 
deed.  Promise  me;  in  the  hearing  of  all  the.se, 
promise,  Malinche." 

Taint  of  anger  was  there  no  longer  on  tin-  soul  of 
the  great  Spaniard. 

"  Kest  thee,  good  king ! "  he  said,  with  feeling, 
''  Thy  queens  and  their  children  shall  be  my  wards.' 
In  the  hearing  of  all  these,  I  so  swear." 

*  Copyright,  Harper  &  Bros. 


,      ,  „  „  ,  .       .  '"s  eyes  closed,   his 

Hand  Jell  down  ;  and  so  still  was  ho  that  they  bc<ran 
to  think  him  dead.  Suddenly  he  stirred,  and  s'aid 
faintly,  but  distinctly, — 

'•  Nearer,  uncles,  nearer."     The  old  men  bent  over 
him,  listening. 

"A  message  to  Guatamozin,— to  whom  I  give  my 
last  thought,  as  king.  Say  to  him,  that  this  lin-er- 
lug  in  death  is  no  fault  of  his ;  the  aim  was  true,"but 
the  arrow  splintered  upon  leaving  the  bow.  And 
lest  the  worid  hold  him  t.  account  for  my  blood,  hear 
mv  say,  all  of  you,  that  I  bade  him  do  what 
ho  (lid.  And  in  sign  that  I  love  him,  take  my 
sceptre,  and  give  it  to  him—" 

His  voice  fell  away,  yet  the  lips  moved;  lower  the 
accents  .stooped, — 

"  Tula  and  the  empire  go  with  the  sceptre,"  he 
murmured,  and  they  were  his  la.st  words,— his  will. 
A  wail  from  the  women  pronounced  him  dead. 
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EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

"THI;    IIOOSIEU   SCllOOL-UOY." 


jTERDER  .'^ays  with  truth  tliat  "one's  whole  life  is  but  the  inler|»rcta- 
tioii  ot'tlie  orack'H  of  his  childli  'od."  auA  those  wlio  are  fiuiiiliar  with 
th(^  writinjfs  of  lOdward  E<;,<;iestoii  see  in  his  pictures  of  coiuitrv  life 
in  the  Iloosier  Htate  the  inter|»ietati()n  niid  ilhislration  of  ins  own 
life  witli  its  peculiar  eiiviroiiuient  in  "  tiie  jijreat  interior  valley" 
nearly  a  half-century  aj^o.  The  writers  wlio  have  interpreted  for  us 
and  for  future  jjjenerations  the  lifeaiul  the  characteristic  manners  whicli  prevailed  in 
the  (lays  when  our  country  was  new  and  the  forests  were  yielding  to  give  place  to 
growing  cities  and  expanding  farms  have  done  a  rare  and  peculiar  service,  and  those 
sections  which  iiave  found  expression  through  the  genius  and  gifts  of  novelist  or 
poet  are  highly  favored  ahove  all  others. 

t]dward  Eggleston  has  always  counted  it  a  piece  of  good-fortune  to  liave  been 
born  in  a  small  village  of  Southern  Indiana,  for  he  believes  that  the  formative  influ- 
ences of  such  an  environment,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  simple  human  nature,  the 
close  acciuaintance  with  nature  in  woods  and  lield  and  stream,  and  the  sincere  and 
earnest  tone  of  the  religious  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  all  through  his  youth,  are 
better  elements  of  culture  than  a  city  life  coidd  have  furnished. 

He  was  born  in  1H;!7  in  Vevay  ,  Indiana,  and  his  v.<r\y  life  was  spent  amid  the 
•'noble  scenery  "  "'i  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  His  father  died  wiiile  lie  was  a 
young  boy,  nn..  n.  himself  was  too  delicate  to  spend  much  time  at  school,  so  that  he 
is  a  shininu  \ainple  of  those  who  move  up  tlie  inclined  plane  of  self-culture  and 
self-im])r()  iineut. 

As  he  himself  lias  forcefully  said,  through  his  whole  life  two  men  have 
struggled  within  him  for  the  ascendency,  the  religions  devotee  and  the  literary  man. 
His  early  training  was  "  after  the  straitest  sect  of  his  religion  " — the  fervid  Metho- 
dism of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  was  almost  morbidly  scrupulous  as  a  boy,  not  even 
allowing  himself  to  read  a  novel,  though  from  this  early  period  he  always  Mt  in 
himself  a  future  literary  career,  and  the  1'acher  who  corrected  his  compositions 
naively  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  marked  your  composition  very  severely  because  you 
are  destined  to  become  an  author." 

^  At  first  the  religious  element  in  his  nature  decidedly  held  sway  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry,  mounting  a  horse  and  going  forth  with  his  saddle-bags  as  a 
vi.-. -.tjt  ^-i-d'-^iiei  ill  a  \^it\:uii.  \ji  it:n  j;ft:uciiing  ])iuccr;.  liiio  was  lUiloWeti  ny  a.  si;ii 
harder  experience  in  the  border  country  of  Minnesota,  where  in  moccasins  he 
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attfC^^lSarrrV'trnrS" 'T'T  ^"'•'^n^^  '"'^  ""^F-J  with 

while  he  wa,.,i/gre™^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  such  life  and  am k  such  exnpnpnpp«  fl,.,f  i?  "^/"/""^^^e"  oi  pt.  L.ioix.     It  was 

Evtst™^  li  1  rS^68  and"'i,ri87oT"''  'f°\  "'  "•'?  "^'"'^  Corporal"  at 
the  New  York  "I .  iVemlem  "  ot'\vS^^  Y'"  ''"'^"'""'  "^  'i'«">T  editor  of 

Foi-  tive  veare,  frou,  1874  to  isv"    hi  »  =       ?'  'r'  ?  "^  superintending  editor, 
deavor  in  Bro  ojciv     hut  f-,nin!  it  M         '    ,  "',  f-  "'"  *^'""'''''  «*'  Christia,.  En- 

literary  work  '  *''*'S'''  "'"='''  ''»  I'a^  since  devoted  himself  to 

them  isTfdltPT'  '^1  rJld  tf  tha?  wba"  dit'"''-T''  '™  "''"  J'"''^™-'  "P™ 
worlcs  of  fiction  is  the  promineZ  wll7  .f    '''stmgu.shes  my  novels  from  other 

individual  characLlarri^trLTto  a  iSi'r  '"  T"'  ?™<litions;  that  the 

aJ|;|f  ^::nr  aE^ai:rSru^S.=*?  ::.&-;;  <% -" 

nH74  .    <li^^    "^  ?^^'''^^''^  of  Metropolisville"  (1873)     ''The  Circ.  if  T?LipI» 
(l«/4);  "Scliool-master's  (Stories  for  Tinv^  m^^  p;..i„"  /1Q'-^^  -^"^,  *-^"C"it  Kider 
School-boy"  (1888)      He  hTwn  L  in^nV       r         .(l^/.^); /"^l  "The  Hoosier 

StaVerandl Z    e-Vt  yS '  wTm "Ind" "nrij'"'^  "■''"7  "^  ''^  United 

York,  1897)  V      w  x  ork,  loydj ,  and     Ihe  Beginners  of  a  Nation"  (New 

i.m^tts'z:t  trot.:tnt";;L'"W  ^'r^^ » "-  ™'-«^  °f  -™iid. 

«>rnest  religions  and  moral  to  ebT^hrhas   "oven  w' aT  fr  ^^  '"V'^^P '^"'' 
humor  which  has  warmed  the  hearts  of  hts  maTy  readTrl  ■'^'""  ""''  «'""""* 
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SPELLING  DOWN  THE  MASTER* 


(from  "the  hoosier  schoolmaster 
VERY  family  furnished  a  candle.  There 
were  yellow  dips  and  white  dips,  burning, 
smoking,  and  flaring.  There  was  laugh- 
ing, and  talking,  and  giggling,  and  simpering,  and 
ogling,  and  flirting,  and  courting.  What  a  dress 
party  is  to  Fifth  Avenue,  a  spelling-school  is  to 
Hoophole  County.  It  is  an  occasion  which  is  meta- 
phorically inscribed  with  this  legend,  "  Choose  your 
partners."  Spelling  is  only  a  blind  in  Hoophole 
County,  as  is  dancing  on  Fifth  Avenue.  But  as 
there  are  some  in  society  who  love  dancing  for  its 
own  sake,  so  in  Flat  Creek  district  there  were  those 
who  loved  spelling  for  its  own  sake,  and  who,  smell- 
ing the  battle  from  afar,  had  come  to  try  their  skill 
in  this  tournament,  hoping  to  freshen  the  laurels  they 
had  won  in  their  school-days. 

"  I  'low,"  said  Mr.  Means,  speaking  as  the  prin- 
cipal school  trustee,  "  I  'low  our  friend  the  Square  is 
jest  the  man  to  boss  this  ere  consarn  to-night.  Ef 
nobody  objects,  I'll  appint  him.  Come,  Square, 
don't  be  bashful.  Walk  up  to  the  trough,  fodder  or 
no  fodder,  as  the  man  said  to  his  donkey." 

There  was  a  general  giggle  at  this,  and  many  of 
the  young  swains  took  occasion  to  nudge  the  girls 
alongside  them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  see  the  joke,  but  really  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  nudging. 

The  squire  oame  to  the  front. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  shoving  up  his 
spectacles,  and  sucking  his  lips  over  his  white  teeth 
to  keep  them  in  place,  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,  young 
men  and  maidens,  raley  I'm  obleeged  to  Mr.  Means 
fer  this  honor,"  and  the  Squire  took  both  hands  and 
turned  the  top  of  his  head  round  several  inches. 
Then  he  adjusted  his  spectacles.  Whether  he  was 
obliged  to  Mr.  Means  for  the  honor  of  being  com- 
pared to  a  donkey,  was  not  clear.  "  I  feel  in  the 
inmost  compartments  of  my  animal  spirits  a  most 
happyfying  sense  of  the  success  and  futility  of  all  my 
endeavors  to  sarve  the  people  of  Flat  Creek  deestrick, 
and  the  people  of  Tomkins  township,  in  my  weak  way 
and  manner."  This  burst  of  eloquence  was  delivered 
with  a  constrained  air  and  an  apparent  sense  of 
danger  that  he.  Squire  Hawkins,  might  fall  to  pieces 
in  his  weak  way  and  manner,  and  of  the  success  and 
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futility  (especially  the  latter)  of  all  attempts  at  recon- 
struction. For  by  this  time  the  ghastly  pupil  of  tho 
left  eye,  which  was  black,  was  looking  away  round  to 
the  left  while  the  little  blue  one  on  the  right  twinkled 
cheerfully  toward  the  front.  The  front  teeth  would 
drop  down  so  that  the  S<|uire's  mouth  was  kept  nearly 
closed,  and  his  words  whistled  through. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  could  be  grandiloquent  on  this 
interesting  occasion,"  twi.'^ting  his  scalp  round,  "but 
raley  I  must  forego  any  such  exertions.  It  is  spelling 
you  want.  Spelling  is  the  corner-stone,  the  grand, 
underlying  subterfuge  of  a  good  eddication.  I  put 
the  spellin'-book  prepared  by  the  great  Daniel  Web- 
ster along.side  the  Rible.  I  do  raley.  The  man  who 
got  up,  who  compounded  this  little  work  of  inextri- 
cable valoo  was  a  benufactor  to  the  whole  human 
race  or  any  other."  Here  the  spectacles  fell  off. 
The  Squire  replaced  them  in  some  confusidn,  gave 
the  top  of  his  head  another  twist,  and  felt  for  his 
glass  eye,  while  poor  Shocky  stared  in  wonder,  and 
Betsy  Short  rolled  from  side  to  side  at  the  point  of 
death  from  the  eff"ort  to  suppress  her  giggle.  Mrs. 
Means  and  the  other  old  ladies  looked  the  applause 
they  could  not  speak. 

"  I  appint  Larkin  Lanham  and  Jeems  Buchanan 
fer  captings,"  said  the  Squire.  And  the  two  young 
men  thus  named  took  a  stick  and  tossed  it  from  hand 
to  hand  to  decide  who  should  have  the  "  first  chice." 
One  tossed  the  stick  to  the  other,  who  held  it  fast 
just  where  he  happened  to  catch  it.  Then  the  first 
placed  his  hand  above  the  second,  and  so  the  hands 
were  alternately  changed  to  the  top.  The  one  who 
held  the  stick  last  without  room  for  the  other  to  take 
hold  had  gained  the  lot.  This  was  tried  three  times. 
As  Larkin  held  the  stick  twice  out  of  three  times,  he 
had  the  choice.  He  hesitated  a  moment.  Every- 
body looked  toward  tall  Jim  Phillips.  But  Larkin 
was  fond  of  a  venture  on  unknown  seas,  and  so  he 
said,  "  I  take  the  master,"  while  a  buzz  f.*"  surprise 
ran  round  the  room,  and  the  captain  of  the  other 
side,  as  if  afraid  his  opponent  would  withdraw  the 
choice,  retorted  quickly,  and  with  a  little  smack  of 
exultation  and  defiance  in  his  voice:  "And  /take 
Jeems  Phillips." 

And  soon  all  present,  except  a  few  of  the  old  folks, 
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found  themselves  ranged  in  opposing  hosts,  the  poor 
spellers  ltij.'ging  in,  with  what  grace  they  could  at  the 
foot  of  the  two  divisions.     The  Squire  opened  his 
spelling-book  and  began  to  give  out  the  worda  to  the 
two  captains,  who  stood  up  and  spelled  against  each 
other.     It  was  not  long  before  Larkin  spelled  "  really  " 
with  one  /,  and  had  to  .sit  down  in  confusion,  while  a 
murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the 
opposing  forces.     His  own  side  bit  tlieir  lips.     The 
slender  figure  of  the  young  teacher  took  the  place 
of  the  fallen  leader,  and  the  excitement  made  the 
house  very  quiet.     Ilalph  dreaded  the  loss  of  influ- 
ence he  would  suffer  if  he  should  be  easily  spelled 
down.     And  at  the  moment  of  rising  he  saw  in  the 
darkest  corner  the  figure  of  a  well-dressed  young  man 
sitting  in  the  shadow.     It  made  him  tremble.     Why 
should  his  evil  genius  haunt  him?     But  by  a  stroni; 
effort  he  turned  his  attention  away  from  Dr.  Small, 
and  listened  carefully  to  the  words  which  the  Squire 
did  not  pronounce  very  distinctly,  spelling  them  with 
extreme  deliberation.     This  gave  him  an  air  of  hesi- 
tation   which   disappointed   those  on  his  own  side. 
They  wanted  him  to  spell  with  a  dashing  assurance. 
But  he  did  not  begin  a  word  until  he  had  mentally 
felt  h:s  way  through  it.     After  ten  minutes  of  .spell- 
ing hard  words,  Jeoms  Buch  man,  the  captain  of  the 
other  side,  spelled  "atrocious"  with  an  ,s  in.stcad  of  a 
c,  and  subsided,  his  first  choice,  Jeenis  riiillipa,  com- 
ing up  against  the  teacher.     This  brought  the  excite- 
ment to  fever-heat.     For  though   Ralph  was  chosen 
first,  it  was  entirely  on  trust,  and  most  of  the  com- 
pany were  disappointed.     The  champion   who  now 
stood   up   against   the  school-master  was  a  famous 
speller. 

Jim  Phillips  was  a  tall,  lank,  stoop-shouldered  fellow, 
who  had  never  distinguished  himself  in  any  other 
pursuit  than  spelling.  Except  in  this  one  art  of 
spelling  he  was  of  no  account.  He  could  neither 
catch  u  ball  well  nor  bat  well.  He  could  not  throw 
well  enough  to  make  his  mark  in  that  famous  West- 
ern game  of  Bull-pen.  He  did  not  succeed  well  in 
any  study  but  that  of  Webster's  Elementary.  But 
in  that— to  use  the  usual  Flat  Creek  locution— he 
was  "a  hoss."  The  genius  for  spelling  is  in  some 
people  a  sixth  sense,  a  matter  of  intuition.  Some 
spellers  are  born  and  not  made,  and  their  facilitv 
reminds  one  of  the  mathematical  prodigies  that  crojp 


out  every  now  and  then  to  bewilder  the  world.  Bud 
iMeans,  foreseeing  that  Ualph  would  be  pitted  against 
Jim  Phillips,  had  warned  his  friend  that  Jim  could 
spell  "  like  thunder  and  lightning,"  and  that  it  "  took 
a  powerful  smart  speller  "  to  beat  him,  for  he  knew 
"a  heap  of  spelling-book."  To  have  "spelled  down 
the  master"  is  next  thing  to  having  whipped  the 
biggest  bully  in  Hoophole  County,  and  Jim  had 
"  spelled  down  "  the  last  three  masters.  He  divided 
the  hero-worship  of  the  district  with  Bud  3Ieans. 

For  half  an  hour  the  Squire  gave  out  hard  words. 
What  a  blessed  thing  our  crooked  orthography  is. 
Without  it  there  could  be  no  spelling-schools.     As 
Baljih  discovered  his  opponent's  mettle  ho  became 
more  and  more  cautious.     He  was  now  .satisfied  that 
Jim  would  eventually  beat  him.     The  fellow  evidently 
knew  more  about  the  spelling-book  than  old  Noah 
Webster  himself     As  he  stood  there,  with  his  dull 
face  and  long  sharp  nose,  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  his  voice  1  pelling  infallibly,  it  seemed  to  Hart- 
sook  that  his  superiority  must  lie  in  his  nose.     Ralph's 
cautiousness  answered  a  double  purpose;  it  enabled 
him  to  tread  surely,  and  it  was  mistaken  by  Jim  for 
weakness.     I'hillips  was  now  confident  that  he  should 
carry  off  the  scalp  of  the  fourth  school-master  before 
the  evening  was  over.     He  spelled  eagerly,  confidently, 
brilliantly.     Stoop-shouldered  as  he  was,  he  began  to 
straighten  up.     In  the  minds  of  all  the  company  the 
ixlds  were  in  his  favor.     He  ,«aw  this,  and  became 
ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  .spelling  without 
giving  the  matter  any  thought. 

Ralph  always  believed  that  he  would  have  been 
speedily  defeated  by  Phillips  had  it  not  boon  for  two 
thoughts  which  braced  him.  The  sinister  shadow  of 
young  Dr.  Small  sitting  in  the  dark  corner  by  the 
water-bucket  nerved  him.  A  victory  over  Phillips 
was  a  defeat  to  one  who  wished  only  ill  to  the  young 
school-master.  The  other  thougiit  that  kept  hb 
pluck  alive  was  the  rect>llcction  of  Bull.  He  ap- 
proached a  word  as  Bull  approached  the  raccoon.  He 
did  not  take  hold  until  he  was  sure  of  his  game. 
When  he  took  hold,  it  was  with  a  quiet  assurance  of 
success.  As  Ralph  spelled  in  this  dogged  way  for 
half  an  hour  the  hardest  words  the  Squire  could  find, 
the  excitement  steadily  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  house, 
..n.s  ,,a!|.,ir,  tiiciiu.s  even  vcncurc-a  to  wiiisper  that 
"  maybe  Jim  had  cotched  his  match  after  all  I " 
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But  Phillips  never  doubted  of  his  success. 

"  Theodolite,"  said  the  Squire. 

"T-h-e,  the,  o-d,  od,  theod,  o,  theodo,  1-y-t-e, 
theodoUte,"  spelled  the  champion. 

"  Next,"  said  theSciuire,  nearly  losing  his  teeth  in 
his  excitement. 

Ralph  spelled  the  word  slowly  and  correctly,  and 
the  conquered  champion  sat  down  in  confusion.  The 
excitement  was  so  great  for  some  minutes  that  the 
spelling  was  suspended.  Everybody  in  the  hou.se 
had  shown  sympathy  with  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants, except  the  silent  shadow  in  the  corner.  // 
had  not  moved  during  the  contest,  and  did  not  show 
any  interest  now  in  the  result. 

"GewhilUky  crickets!  Thunder  and  lightning! 
Licked  him  all  to  smash!"  said  Bud,  rubbing  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  "That  beats  my  time  all 
holler!" 

And  Betsy  Short  giggled  until  her  tuck -comb  fell 
out,  though  she  was  on  the  defeated  side. 

Shocky  got  up  and  danced  with  pleasure. 

But  one  su (locating  look  from  the  aqueous  eyes 
of  Mirandy  destroyed  the  last  spark  of  Ralph's 
pleasure  in  his  triumph,  and  sent  that  awful  below- 
zero  f-- -'-ng  all  through  him. 

'■  '  >owerful  smart  is  the  master,"  said  old  Jack 
to  '.  ''ate  Jones.  "  He'll  beat  the  whole  kit  and 
tuck  of  'em  afore  he's  through.  I  know'd  he  was 
smart.  That's  the  reason  I  tuck  him,"  proceeded 
Mr.  Cleans. 

"  Yaas,  but  he  don't  lick  enough.  Not  nigh," 
answered  Pete  Jones.  "  No  lickin',  no  larnin',  says  I." 
It  was  now  not  so  hard.  The  other  spellers  on 
the  opposite  side  went  down  quickly  under  the  hard 
words  which  the  Squire  gave  out.  The  master  had 
mowed  down  all  but  a  few,  his  opponents  had  given 
up  the  battle,  and  all  had  lost  theii-  keen  interest  in 
a  contest  to  which  there  could  be  but  one  conclusion, 
for  there  were  only  the  poor  spellers  left.  But  Ralph 
Hartsook  ran  against  a  stump  where  he  was  least  ex- 
pecting it.  It  was  the  Squire's  custom,  when  one  of 
the  .smaller  scholars  or  poorer  spellers  rose  to  spell 
against  the  master,  to  give  out  eight  or  ten  easy  words 
that  they  might  have  some  breathing  spell  before  being 
slaughtered,  and  then  to  give  a  poser  or  two  which  soon 
Butiied  tliem.  He  let  them  run  a  little,  as  a  cat  does 
a  doomed  mouse.     There  was  now  but  one  person 


left  on   the  opposite  side,  and  as  she  ro.«e  in  her 
blue   calico   dress,    Ralph   recognized    Hannah,    the 
bound   girl   at   old   Jack    Means's.      She   had    not 
attended    school    in    the    district,    and    had    never 
spelled   in   spelling-school    before,    and   was   chosen 
last  as  an   uncertain    quantity.     The  S(|uire  began 
with  easy  words  of  two  syllables,  from  that  page  of 
Webster,  so  well-known  to  all    who  ever  thumbed 
it,  as  "  Baker,"  from  the  word  that  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  page.     She  spelled  these  words   in  an 
absent    and    uninterested    manner.     As    everybody 
knew  that  she  would  have  to  go  down  as  s-^on  as 
this    preliminary  skirmishing    ;vas  over,  ev  .-ybody 
began  to  get  ready  to  go  home,  and  already  here  was 
a  buzz  of   preparation.      Young  men   were  timidly 
asking  girls  if  they  could  "see  them    safe   home," 
which  is  the  approved  formula,  and   were  trembling 
in   mortal    fear  of   "  the  mitten."       Presently  the 
S(|uire,  thinking  it  time  to   close  the  contest,  pulled 
his  scalp  forward,  adjusted  his  glass  eye,  which  had 
been  examining   his  nose  long  enough,  and  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book  to  the  great  words  at 
the  place  known  to  spellers  .is  "  Incomprehensibility," 
and  began  to  give  out  those  "  words  of  eight  syllables 
with  the  accent  on  the  sixth."     Listless  scholars  now 
turned  round,  and  ceased  to  whisper,  in  order  to  be 
in  the  master's  final  triumph.     But  to  their  surprise, 
"  ole  iMiss  Jleanses'  white  nigger,"  as  some  of  them 
called  her,  in  allusion  to  her  slavish  life,  spelled  these 
great  words  with  as  perfect  ease  as  the  master.     Still, 
not  doubting  the  result,  the  Scjuire  turned  from  place 
to  place  and  selected  all  the  han'     ordshe  could  find. 
The  school  became  utterly  quin  excitement  was 

too  great  for  the  ordinary  buzz.  U  ould  "  Jleanses' 
Hanncr  "  beat  the  master  ?  Beat  the  master  that 
had  laid  out  Jim  Phillips'?  Everybody's  sympathy 
was  now  turned  to  Hannah.  Ralph  noticed  that  even 
Shocky  had  deserted  him,  and  that  his  face  grew 
brilliant  every  time  Hannah  spelled  a  word.  In  fact, 
Ralph  deserted  him.self.  If  he  had  not  felt  that 
a  victory  given  would  insult  her,  he  would  have 
missed  intentionally. 

"  Daguerreotype,"  sniffled    the   Squire.      It   was 
Ralph's  turn. 

"  D-a-u,  dau " 

"  Next." 

And  Hannah  spelled  it  right. 
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AUTHOR   OF   "UNCLE  TOMS   CABIN. 

EW  names  arc  more  indelibly  written  upon  our  country's  history  than 
that  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  "No  book,"  says  George  William 
Curtis,  "was  ever  more  a  historical  event  than  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
.  .  .  It  was  the  great  happiness  of  Mrs.  Stowe  not  only  to  have 
written  many  delightful  books,  but  to  have  written  one  book  which 
will  always  be  famous  not  only  as  the  most  vivid  ])icture  of  an  ex- 
tinct evil  system,  but  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  iulluences  in  overthrowing 
it  .  .  .  If  all  whom  she  has  charmed  and  quickened  should  unite  to  sing  her 
praises,  the  birds  of  summer  would  be  outdoue." 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  the  sixth  child  of  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher, — the 
great  head  of  that  great  family  which  has  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  heart 
and  raiud  of  the  American  people.  She  was  boru  iu  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in 
June,  1811,— ;just  two  years  before  her  next  younger  brother,  Henry  AVard 
Beecher.  Her  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Litchfield,  and  her 
girlhood  was  passed  there  aud  at  Hartford,  where  she  attended  the  excellent  seuu- 
nary  kept  by  her  elder  sister,  Catharine  E.  Beecher.  In  1832  her  father  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  and 
moved  thither  with  his  family.  Catharine  Seecher  went  also,  and  established  there 
a  new  school,  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Female  Institute,  in  which  Harriet 
assisted. 

In  1833  Mrs.  Stowe  first  had  the  subject  of  slavery  brought  to  her  personal 
notice  by  taking  a  trip  across  the  river  from  Cincinnati  into  Kentucky  in  company 
with  Miss  Button,  one  of  the  fissociate  teachers  in  the  Western  Institute.  They 
visited  the  estate  that  afterward  figured  as  that  of  Mr.  Shelby,  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  here  the  young  authoress  first  came  into  personal  contact  with  the 
slaves  of  the  South. 

Among  tl<e  professors  in  Lane  Seminary  was  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  whose  wife,  a  dear 
friend  of  Miss  Beecher,  died  soon  after  Dr.  Beecher's  removal  to  Cincinnati.  In 
1836  Professor  Stowe  and  Harriet  Beecher  were  married.  They  were  admirably 
suited  to  each  other.  Professor  Stowe  was  a  typical  man  of  letters, — a  learned, 
amiable,  unpractical  philosopher,  whose  ]>hilosophy  was  like  that  described  by 
Shakespeare  iis  "an  excellent  horse  in  the  stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on  a  journey." 
Her  practical  ability  and  cheerful,  inspiring  courage  were  the  unfailing  support 
of  her  husband. 
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The  years  from  1845  to  1850  were  a  time  of  severe  trial  to  i\Iis.  8towe.  She  and 
her  husband  both  suffered  from  ill  health,  and  the  family  was  sejiarated.  Professor 
Stowe  was  struggling  with  poverty,  antl  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  lift  the 
Theologic'd  Seminary  out  of  financial  difficulties.  In  ISdU,  while  Prolissor  Slowe 
was  ill  at  a  waler-cure  esttUjlishm<mt  in  Vermont,  their  youngest  child  died  of  cholera, 
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UNCLE   TOM    AND    HIS   BABY. 

"  '  \in't  she  a  peart  youns;  'un?'  " 

which  was  then  raging  in  Cincinnati.  In  1850  it  was  decided  to  remove  to  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  where  Professor  Stowe  was  offered  a 
p(i-ition. 

The  year  1850  is  memorable  m  the  history  of  the  conflict  with  slavery.     It  was 

the  year  of  Clay's  compromise  measures,  as  they  were  called,  which  sought  to  satisfy 

the  North  by  tlie  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State,  and  to  propitiate  the  South 

by  the  notorious  "Fugitive  Slave  Law."     The  slave  power  .vas  at  its  height,  and 
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seemed  to  holt]  all  th 
stage  of  its  existence, 

Professor  Cairnes  and  uu.crs  sai,.  rruiy,  "  ll.o  l^'u-itive  ttiuve  J.aw   has   b(>on  to 
afbin.'"  ^'""'"'  "  ^l"^''^^^""^^^'^'  ^'^""-     A-'>%'  its  'lirst  fruit^s  was  ' Uncle  t1^ 
The  story  was  begun   as  a  serial  in  the  miional  Em,  June  5,  1851   and  was 

until  Apnl  1  18o2.  It  had  been  contemplated  as  a  mere  magaiine  tale  of  po  bans 
a  dozen  chapters,  but  once  begun  it  could  no  more  hecontroiiecUhan  the  wate/  ot  th^ 

^^d  bvX''lo;.v7lf'T  ''T"'  ^— -  f  "s  levees.  The  intense  iml..^ 
excitul    \p    the  ..toiy,  the  demands  made  upon  the  author  for  more  facts  the  un- 

dllsuks,  and,  above  Mil,  the  ever-growing  conviction  that  she  bad  been  intrusted 
with  a  great  an.l  holy  mission,  compeHed  her  to  keep  on  until  the  humble  tale  ad 
a^umed  the  proportions  of  a  large  volume.  Mrs.  S,owe  repeate<llv  sa,  ''I  could 
not  contro    the  story,  ,t  wrote  It.self;"  and,  "I  the  author  of  '  Llncle  Tom's  Cal      ' 

hi'hislnn  i  I  !'V- '"•  Vl"  'V?\'  '^'.  '^"^^  \  ^^«  ^^"^  ^''^'  ^--^'-t  of  iiiltru  nts 
in  nis  liand.      lo  him  alone  should  be  given  all  the  praise  " 

lor  the  story  as  a  serial  the  author  received  $;-!(X).  In  the  meantime,  however 
It  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  P.  Jewett.  a  Bost(,n  publisher  who 
promptly  nmde  overtures  for  its  publication  in  book  form.  He  oVe  1  M,'.  d 
Mis.  btowe  a  half  share  in  the  profits,  provided  they  would  share  with  him  tie 

gether  too  poor  to  assum.  any  such  risk;  and  the  agreement  finally  made  was  at 
the  author  should  receive  a  ten  per  cent,  royalty  upoS  all  sales.        ^ 

In  the  meantime  the  f.ars  of  the  author  as  to  whether  or  not  her  book  would  be 
read  were  quickly  dispelled.  Three  thousand  .opies  wer.  sold  the  v^-t  h^  hv 
a  second  edition  was  issued  the  following  week,  a  thir.l  a  few  clays  1  Uer  L  ithfn 
a  year  one  hundred  and  twenty  editions,  or  over  three  iuindrecl  tlunisam  Ic  p  es  of 
tlie  book  had  been  issued  and  sold  in  this  country.  Almost  in  a  day  the  po  u- pio- 
fessors  wife  had  become  the  most  talked-of  womln  in  the  world;  her  'flue  cJ  for 
good  was  spreading  to  its  remotest  corners,  and  henceforth  she  was  t^be  rpuWic 
clmracter,  whose  every  movement  would  be  watched  with  interest,  and  X  eCe  y 
word  would  be  quoted.  The  long,  weary  struggle  with  poverty  was  to  be  he's  no 
longer;  for,  in  seeking  to  aid  the  oppressed,?]';;  had  also  so^dde.l  he'sef  l"^ 
,  000  in  roy'ltir    '  ""  '""'  ^"'  '"'^  ""'''  ^'"^^^^^"'  ''  ^'^^^  yi^Klecriier  |10,- 

'  in  An!w/T???''-^^r«  '"'"^'"^  '''  ?^'. '"  ^''^  P'-ofessorship  of  Sacred  Literature 
ckit^  Zui  te  fecmunary  and  the  family  soon  removed  to  their  Massa- 
chu8at.s  home  Iley  were  now  relieved  from  financial  pressure;  but  Mrs  Stowe's 
heal  h  was  still  delicate;  and  in  1853  she  went  with  her  husband  and  bi-otli J  to 
Ln^aud,  where  she  received,  much  to  her  surprise,  a  universal  welcome  She 
made  many  fri<>nds  among  the  most  distinguished  people  in  Great  Hritai  •  nd  on 
the  continent  as  well.  On  her  return  she  wrote  thJ  "  Key  to  Un  le  1 W^^ 
and  began  "Dred   a  Tale  of  the  Di.n.Ml  Sw,.,h.  "     fp  f'l   l.p  "l     .  ' 

just  beginning.     V^ifh  ''  Uncle  Tom.  Cabin  "  ter  V<^:::^:::[J ;:^l^ 
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pu  jlislied     hunny   Memories  ot  j^oreign   J^ands,"  and   then,  in  rapid   suceess^ion 
he  Ministers   Wooing,"  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island."  "Agnes  of  8,^^^^  o  " 
House  and  Home  Papers,"  "Little  Foxes,"  and  "Oldtown  FoFks."     These  how 
ever,  are  but  a  small  part  of  her  works.     Besides  more  than  thirty  books  she  has 
written  magazine  articles,  short  stories,  and  sketches  almost  without  number.     She 

has  entertained,  in- 
structed, and  inspired 
a  generation  born  long 
after  the  last  slave  was 
made  free,and  to  whom 
the  great  question 
whieh  once  convulsed 
our  country  is  only  a 
name.     Jint  her   lirst 
great  work  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  it 
will  iH'ver  be  forgotten. 
After  the  war  which 
accomplished  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  ]\[rs. 
Stowe  lived  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,    in 
summer,  and  spent  the 
winters  in  Florida, 
wliere   she   bought    a 
luxurious  home.    Her 
pen  was  hardly  ever 
idle;  and  the  popular- 
ity of  lier  works  seemed 
to    steadily    increase. 
She   passed  away   on 
the  1st  of  July,  1896, 
amid  the  surroundings 
of   her    quiet,   pretty 
home    at   Hartford, 


A    SCENE   IN   UNCLE  TOM's   CABIN. 
Little  Eva.-- 'Oh,  Uncle  Tom  !  what  funny  Uungs  you  are  making  there. 


Connecticut.     The  whole  reading  world  was  moved  at  the  n  ^of  1  er  deat  1        i 
any  a  chord  vibrated  at  the  remenibrance  of  her  powerful,  ad  we  nw^^^^^ 

cS  't-'^'T'^  '^  '^''  f^"^^«^  '^'^  «^^^«-  The  good  whicir-uTcle  l{.m's 
Cabin  achieved  can  never  be  estimated,  and  the  noble  efforts  of  its  author  1  le 
been  interwoven  in  the  work  of  the  world.  ^ 
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HARRIET    BEECHER   STOWE. 
THE  LITTLE  EVANGELIST. 

FROM    "UNCLE   TOM's   CABIN." 


T  was  Sunday  afternoon.  St.  Clare  was 
stretcliod  on  a  bamboo  lounge  in  the 
verandah,  solacing  hii«.sclf  with  a  cigar. 
Marie  lay  reclined  on  a  sofa,  ojjposito  the  window 
opening  on  the  verandah,  closely  secluded  under  an 
awning  of  transparent  gauze  from  the  outrages  of 
the  niosfpiitoos  ind  languidly  holding  in  her  hand 
an  elogantly-bound  prayer-book.  She  was  holding 
it  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  she  imagined  she 
had  been  reading  it— though,  in  fact,  she  had  been 
only  taking  a  succession  of  short  naps  with  it  open 
in  her  hand. 

Miss  Ophelia,  who,  after  some  ruraaging,  had 
hunted  up  a  small  Methodist  meeting  within  riding 
distance,  had  gone  out,  with  Tom  as  driver,  to  at- 
tend it,  and  Eva  accompanied  them. 

"I  say,  Augustine,"  said  Marie,  after  dozing 
awhile,  "  I  must  send  to  the  city  after  my  old 
doctor,  Posey;  I'm  sure  I've  got  the  complaint  of 
the  heart." 

"Well;  why  need  you  send  for  him?  This 
doctor  that  attends  Eva  .seems  skillful." 

"  [  would  not  trust  him  in  a  critical  case,"  said 
Marie ;  "  and  I  think  I  may  say  mine  is  becoming 
so !  I've  been  thinking  of  it  these  two  or  three 
nights  past ;  I  have  such  distressing  pains  and  such 
strange  feelings." 

"Oh,  Marie,  you  are  blue!  I  don't  believe  it's 
heart-complaint." 

"  I  daresay  you  don't,"  said  Marie ;  I  was  pre- 
pared to  expect  that.  You  can  be  alarmed  enough 
if  Eva  coughs,  or  lias  the  least  thing  the  matter  with 
her  ;  but  you  never  think  of  me." 

"If  it's  particularly  agreeable  to  you  to  have 
heart-di.sea.se,  why,  I'll  try  and  maintain  you  have  it," 
said  St.  Clare ;  "  I  didn't  know  it  was." 

"Well,  I  only  hope  you  w  t  be  sorry  for  this 
when  it's  too  late  !"  said  Mario,  "  But,  believe  it  or 
not,  my  distress  about  Eva,  anl  the  exertions  I  have 
made  with  that  dear  child,  have  developed  what  I 
have  long  suspected." 

What  the  exertions  were  which  Marie  referred  to 
it  would    have    been    difficult  to  state.     St.    Clare 


quietly  made  this  commentary  to  himself,  and  went 


,  on  smoking,  like  a  hard-hearted  wretch  of  a  man  as 
he  wa.s,  till  a  carriage  drove  up  before  the  verandah, 
and  Eva  and  Miss  Ophelia  alighted. 

Miss  Ophelia  marched  straight  to  her  own  chamber, 
to  put  away  her  boimet  and  siiawl,  as  was  always  her 
manner,  before  she  spoke  a  word  on  any  subject ; 
while  Eva  came  at  St.  Clare's  call,  and  was  sitting  on 
his  knee,  giving  him  an  account  of  the  services  they 
had  heard. 

They  soon  heard  loud  exclamations  from  Miss 
Ophelia's  room  (which,  like  the  one  in  which  they 
were  sitting,  opened  to  the  verandah),  and  violent  re- 
proor"  addressed  to  somebody. 

"  What  new  witchcraft  has  Tops  been  brewing  ?  " 
asked  ot.  Clare.  "  That  commotion  is  of  her  raising 
I'll  be  bound  ! " 

And  in  a  moment  after,  Mias  Ophelia,  in  high  in- 
dignation, came  dragging  the  culprit  along. 

"  Come  out  here,  now !  "  she  said.  " I  ivillidX  your 
master !  " 

"  What's  the  case  now  ?  "  asked  Augustine. 
"  The  case  is,  that  I  cannot  be  iilagued  with  this 
child  any  longer!  It's  past  all  bearing;  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  endure  it !  Here,  I  locked  her  up,  and 
gave  her  a  hymn  to  study  and  what  does  she  do  but 
spy  out  where  I  put  my  key,  and  has  gone  to  my 
bureau  and  got  a  bonnet-trimming  and  cut  it  all  to 
pieces  to  make  dolls'  jackets !  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  my  life." 

"  I  told  you,  cousin,"  said  Marie,  "  that  you'd  find 
out  that  these  creatures  can't  be  brought  up  without 
severity.  If  I  had  mi/  way,  now,"  she  said,  looking 
reproachfully  at  St.  Clare,  "  I'd  send  that  child  out 
and  have  her  thoroughly  whipped;  I'd  have  her 
whipped  till  she  couldn't  stand  I  " 

"  I  don't  doubt  ii  '  said  St.  Clare.  "  Tell  me  of 
the  lovely  rule  of  woman  !  I  never  saw  above  a  dozen 
women  that  wouldn't  half  kill  a  horse,  or  a  servant 
cither,  if  they  had  their  own  way  with  them— let 
alone  a  man." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  this  shilly-shally  way  of  yours, 
St.  Clare  I  "  said  Marie.  "  Cousin  is  a  wonmn  of 
sense,  and  she  sees  it  now  as  plain  as  I  do." 

Miaa  Ophelia  had  just  the  capability  of  indigna- 
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tion  that  belongs  to  the  thorough-paced  housekeeper, 
and  this  had  been  pretty  actively  roused  by  the 
artifice  and  wastefulness  of  the  child  ;  in  fact,  many 
of  my  lady  readers  must  own  that  they  would  have 
felt  just  so  in  her  circumstances  ;  but  Mario's  words 
went  beyond  her,  and  she  felt  less  heat. 


"  I  wouldn't  have  the  child  treated  so  for  the 
world,"  she  sai'. ,  ''  but  I  am  sure,  Aiigustino,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I've  taught  and  taught,  I've 
talked  till  I'm  tired,  I've  whipped  her,  I've  punished 
her  in  every  way  I  can  think  of;  and  still  she's  just 
what  she  was  at  first." 


MI88   OPHEI.rA  AND   TOPSY. 
"I  cannot  be  plagued  with  this  child  any  longer  !  " 

"  Come  here,  Tops,  you  monkey  !  "  said  St.  Clare,  and  blinking  with  a  mixture  of  apprehensiveness  and 
calling  the  child  up  to  him.  their  usual  odd  drollery. 

Topsy  came  up  ;  her  round,  hard  eyes  gUttering  j      "  What  makes  you  behave  so  ? "  said  St.  Clare 


pi 
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who  could  not  help  being  amused  with  the  child's  ex- 
pression. 

"'SpectH  it's  my  wicked  heart,"  said  Topsy,  de- 
murely ;  "  Miss  Kuely  sayn  .so." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  much  Miss  Ophelia  has  done 
for  you  ?  She  says,  she  has  done  everythiriK  she  can 
think  of." 

"  Lor,  yes,  mas'r !  old  missis  used  to  say  so,  too. 
She  whipped  me  a  heap  harder,  and  used  to  pull  my 
ha'r,  and  knock  my  head  agin  the  door;  but  it 
didn't  do  me  no  good  !  I  'spects  if  they's  lo  pull  every 
epear  o'  ha'r  out  o'  my  head  it  wouldn't  do  no  good 
neither-  I's  so  wicked!  Laws!  I's  nothin'  but  a 
nigger,  no  ways  !  " 

"  WcU,  I  shall  have  to  give  her  up,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia ;  "  I  can't  have  that  trouble  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  one  question,"  said  St. 
Clare. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  if  your  Gospel  is  not  strong  enough  to 
save  one  heathen  child,  that  you  can  have  at  home 
here,  all  to  younself,  what's  the  use  of  sending  one 
or  two  poor  missionaries  off  with  it  niuong  thousands 
of  just  such  ?  I  suppose  this  child  is  about  a  fair 
sample  of  what  thou'^.a.ids  of  your  heathen  are." 

Miss  Ophelia  did  not  make  an  immediate  answer; 
and  Eva,  who  had  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene  thus  far,  made  a  silent  nign  to  Topsy  to  follow 
her.  There  was  a  little  glass-room  at  the  corner  of  the 
verandah,  which  St.  Clare  used  as  a  sort  of  reading- 
room  ;  and  Eva  and  Top.sy  disappeared  into  this  place. 

"  What's  Eva  going  about  now?"  said  St.  Clare  ; 
"  I  mean  to  see." 

And,  advancing  on  tiptoe,  he  lifted  up  a  curtain 
that  covered  the  glass-door,  and  looked  in,  In  a 
moment,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  he  made  a  silent 
gesture  to  Miss  Ophelia  to  come  and  look.  There  sat 
the  two  children  on  the  floor,  with  their  side  faces 
towards  them-Topsy  with  her  usual  air  of  careless 
drollery  and  unconcern  ;  but,  opposite  to  her,  Eva, 
her  whole  face  fervent  with  feeling,  and  tears  in  her 
large  eyes. 

"  What  does  make  you  so  bad,  Topsy  ?  Why  won't 
you  try  and  be  good?  Don't  you  love  anybodt, 
Topsy  ? "  ■^      ^' 

"  Dun  no  nothin'  'bout  love;  I  loves  candy  and 


Bicli,  that's  all,"  said 


Topsy. 


"  But  you  love  your  father  and  mother?" 
^  "  Never  had  none,  ye  know.     1  telled  ye  that.  Miss 
Eva." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Eva,  sadly  ;  «  but  hadn't  you 
any  brother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  or " 

"  No,  none  on  'em— never  had  nothing  nor  no- 
body." 

"  But,  Topsy,  if  you'd  only  try  to  be  good,  you 
might " 

"  Couldn't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  if  1  waa 
ever  so  g.H.d,"  said  Tcpsy.  "  If  I  could  be  skinned, 
and  come  white,  I'd  try  then." 

"  But  peof)Ie  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black, 
Topsy.  Mis,s  Ophelia  woulK  love  you  if  you  were 
good." 

Toj)sy  gave  the  short,  blunt  laugh  that  was  her 
common  mode  of  expressing  incredulity. 
"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Eva. 
"  No  ;  she  can't  b'ar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger  I— 
she'd 's  soon  have  a  toad  touch  her.  There  can't 
nobody  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can't  do  nothin'.  I 
don't  care,"  said  Topsy,  beginning  to  whistle. 

"  Oh,  Topsy,  poor  child,  /  love  you  !  "  said  Eva 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  and"  laving  her  littb 
thin,  white  hand  on  Topsy's  shoulder.  "  I  love  you 
because  you  haven't  had  any  father,  or  mother,  or 
friends— because  you've  been  a  poor,  abused  child! 
I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  good.  I  am  very 
unweU,  Topsy,  and  I  think  I  sha'n't  live  a  great  whUe ; 
and  it  really  grieves  n.e  to  have  you  bo  so  naughty' 
I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  good  for  my  sake;  it's 
only  a  little  while  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  round,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were 
overcaBt  with  tears  ;  large,  bright  drops  roUed  heavily 
down,  one  by  one,  and  fell  on  the  little  white  hand. 
Yes,  in  that  moment  a  ray  of  real  belief,  a  ray  of 
heavenly  love,  had  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her 
heathen  soul !  She  laid  her  head  down  between  her 
knees,  and  wept  and  sobbed;  while  the  beautiful 
child,  bending  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of 
some  bright  angel  stooping  to  reclaim  a  sinner 

"Poor  Topsy  I"  said  Eva,  "don't  you  know  that 
Jesus  loves  all  alike?  He  is  just  - .  willing  to  love 
you  as  me.     He  loves  you  just  as  I  ao,  only  more 
because  He  is  better.     He  will  help  you  to  be  good, 

-^ ^1.  ...  nva^rii  :it  last,  and  bean  angel 

for  ever,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were  white.     Only 
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think  of  it,  Topsy,  _r/nn  can  be  one  of  those  '  spirits 
bright'  Uncle  Tom  .singw  about." 

"  Oh,  dear  Miss  Kva  !  dear  Miss  Eva  !  "  sjiid  the 
child,  "I  will  try!  I  will  try!  I  never  did  care 
nothin'  about  it  before." 

St.  Claro  at  this  moment  dropped  the  curtain.  "  It 
puts  me  iti  mind  of  mother,"  lie  said  to  Miss 
Ophelia.  "  It  is  true  wiiat  t-iie  told  me:  if  we  want 
to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  we  must  be  willing  to  do 
ns  Christ  did— call  thom  to  us  and  put  our  hands  on 
(hem." 

"  I've  always  had  a  prejudice  against  negroes," 
said  Mi.ss  Ojihclia ;  and  it's  a  fact,  I  never  could  bear 
to  have  that  child  touch  me  ;  but  I  didn't  think  she 
knew  it." 

"  Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,"  said  St.  Clare  :  I 


"  there's  no  keeping  it  from  them.  Hut  [  believe 
that  all  the  trying  in  the  world  to  benedt  a  child,  and 
all  the  substantial  favors  you  can  do  them,  will  never 
excite  one  emotion  of  gratitude  while  tiiat  feeling 
of  repugnance  remains  in  the  heart ;  it's  a  <pjcer 
kind  of  fact,  but  so  it  is." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  help  it,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  "they  are  di8agreeal)le  to  me— this  child 
in  particular.     How  <;m  I  help  feeling  so"/" 

"  Eva  does,  it  seems." 

"  Well,  she's  so  loving !  After  all,  though,  she's  no 
more  than  Chri.st-like,"  said  Miss  Ophelia :  "  I  wish 
1  were  like  her.     She  might  teach  me  a  Ics.son." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a  little  child  had 
been  u.sed  to  instruct  an  old  disciple,  if  it  w>ere  so," 
said  St.  Clare. 


THE  OTHER  WORLT>. 


T  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud, 
The  world  we  do  not  see  ; 
Yet  (he  sweet  closing  of  an  eye 
May  bring  us  there  to  be. 

Its  gentle  breezes  fan  our  cheek. 

Amid  our  worldly  care.s ; 
Its  gentle  voices  whisper  love. 

And  mingle  with  our  prayers. 

Sweet  hearts  around  us  throb  and  beat, 
Sweet  helping  hands  are  stirred ; 

And  palpitates  the  veil  between. 
With  breathings  almost  heard. 

The  silence,  awful,  sweet,  nnd  calm. 
They  have  no  power  to  break  ; 

For  mortal  words  are  not  for  them 
To  utter  or  partake. 


So  thin,  so  siift,  so  sweet  they  glide, 
So  near  to  jiress  they  seem. 

They  lull  us  gently  to  our  rest. 
They  melt  into  our  dream. 

And,  in  the  hush  of  rest  they  bring, 

'Tis  ea.-iy  now  to  see. 
How  lovely  and  how  sweet  to  pass 

The  hour  of  death  may  be ; — 

To  close  the  eye  and  close  the  ear, 
Wrapped  in  a  trance  of  bliss, 

And,  gently  drawn  in  loving  arms, 
To  swoon  from  that  to  this : — 

Scarce  knowing  if  we  wake  or  sleep, 
Scarce  asking  where  we  are. 

To  feel  all  evil  sink  away, 
All  sorrow  and  all  care ! 


!■(■ 
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MARY  VIRGINIA  TERIUJNE. 

(MAKION    IIAULAND.) 

Pbpular  Novelist  and  Domestic  Economist, 


HOfARION  HARLANB  combines  a  wide  variety  of  tnlent.  She  is 
1^  I  Vrf^'^fy  the  hrst  writer  to  excel  i,.  the  line  of  fiction  and  also  to  be 
Wl  SI  ''  '*f '^'''  1"  "'f  <^irection  of  domestic  ecoiK.rny.  She  is  one  of  tlie 
,  ^1  [|!  most  wek-omed  contributors  to  the  peri.uMcals,  and  her  books  on 
practica  honsekeepnig,  common  sense  in  th(  household,  and  sevend 
practical  cookery  books  have  smoothed  the  way  for  many  a  voui.i? 
housekee,>er  an,  probably  promoted  the  cause  of  peace  in  numerous  ho  le^iold^  ^ 
Mary  Virj^nia  Hawc^  was  the  daughter  of  a  native  of  Massachusette  who  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  She  was  horn  in  1831  nd  recoiv^^^^^ 
good  eclucation.  She  began  in  early  childhood  to  displav  her  litc.-a.y  o\v''.s  She 
wi^te  for  the  magazines  in  her  sixteenth  year  and  her  first  eontribution^  '^  nW 
Ihrough  Prudential  Motives,"  was  so  widely  read  that  it  was  publish^!  n^Sy 
every  journal  in  England,  was  translated  and  published  throughout  Fiance  found 
tZV^Z^^.^^'-"^  ^  retranslation,  and  flnall/appeared  ^il^'f  n^w 

n. J  P  ^^f^'  n""  ''•'''""'^  ^\  ^If^  ^^  ^^^-  Etlward  P.  Terhune,  afterwards  i.a.tor  of 

vP.f'"'M"  ^^'^r^'^'T''^  phurch  in  Brooklyn,  where  in  recent  yea  stey  lave 

ived.     Mrs.  lerhune  has  always  been  active  in  charitable  and  church  wo.k  ■  ml 

almost  count  ess  essays  on  household  and  other  topics.  Her  book,  "  Eve'   I)auo^^.     s  " 
s  a  standard  work  o   counsel  to  girls  and  young'  women.     She^aS^^^^n    ct?ve  p.  j-t 
m  the  literary  and  plulanthropic  organizations  of  New  York  City,  and  has  been  n 
minent  in  the  Woman's  Councils  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  o/.ut  ummn  a  soc  ■ - 

S;  ^'^.^^^^Z^^^^  ^  ^^-  ^il^Pi^^ted  condition  ofr^r^!;;- 
..      !.!.roi>  .....  .,taiteu  :i  muvcmenc  to  put  the  monnment  in  proper  condition 
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A    MANLY   IIKllO* 

(t'llOM    "  A    (lAM.ANT    KItJIIT.") 

FTKR  donnin}^  velvet  jacket  and  slipperM  liad  tirMt  mbbod  him,  then  let  hiiu  play  the  sud-visuged 
hu  Hill  down,  and,  lijrhtinj^  hirt  L-ij^ar,  leaned  du|ie  and  fowl,  while  the  heyday  of  yi.uth  ulii'pod 
back   to  watch    iho    tire    and    dream  ol'   I'orever  beycjnd  his  r>uich  ? 


Suliiuie  and  tiieir  real  Imme. 

Not  until  the  weed  was  hall"  conxumod  did  he  ob- 


To  learn  that — to  reiueiuber  the  name  wif'i  execra- 
tion— to  deHpise  with  the  lull  t'orci  of  a  wrongtuland 


aerve  an  onveloiH;  on  the  table  at  his  elbow.     It  was   honest  »>nil — perhaps  to  brand  hiui    as  a  cur  and 
scaled  and  addressed  to  iiini  in  a  '  back-hand"  he  did   biacki^uard,  should  he  eve.  cm-s  his  path  —would  riot 

break  his  wor  i.  W its  it  not  his  riyht — the  poor  rag 
ut'  compensation  he  might  claim  tor  the  incalculable, 
the  damnable  evil  the  traitor  had  vvrou<rht?  He  would 
confess  to  Salome's  mother  to-morrow — but  this  one 
thinj;  he  would  d(j. 

lie  stooped  IVu-  the  letter. 


iiolreco}^ni/e: 

"  In  the  Lifirnn/.  Nine  O'clucky  P.  M. 
"  My  Own  Lovk — You  say  in  your  letter  (burned 
as  .soon  as  I  had  committed  the  contents  to  memory) 
that  I  must  never  call  you  that  aj,'ain.  There  is  a 
higher  law  than  that  of  man's  appointment,  binding 
our  hearts  toii;ether,  stronj^er  even  than  'hat  of  yi)ur 
sweet,  wise  lips.  Until  you  are  actually  married  to 
the  man  whom  you  confess  vou  do  not  love,  you  will, 
according  to  that  divine  '.-.    ,      my  own  Marion —  " 

With  a  violent  stotc,  fho  your,  r  man  shook  the 
sheet  from  his  finfj;ors   s  i  •.  wotilt'.  ■  serpent. 

This  was  what  he  hau  'i.mu.sed  •  nt  to  read,  or  so 
much  as  to  touch  !  The  ias  stood  out  hiv^h  and 
dark  on  his  forehead  ;  ho  drew  in  the  air  hissinj^ly. 
Had  a  basilisk  uncoiled  from  his  bosom  and  tlirust  a 
forked  tongue  in  his  face  the  shock  would  not  have 
been  greater.  This  was  "  the  letter  written  to 
Marion  !  "  He  had  thrown  away  six  of  the  best 
years  of  his  lil'o  upon  the  woman  whom  another  man 
called  his  "  own  love  ;"  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
confessed  that  she  did  not  love  her  betrothed  husband  ! 
Who  was  he  ? 

"  If  they  are  genuine,  respect  for  the  dead  and 
mercy  to  the  living  require  that  they  should  bo  sup- 
pressed and  destroyed,"  Mrs.  Phelps  had  said  of 
"  papers  written  a  litth-  while  before  Marifm's  death." 
His  word  was  pledged.  But  what  name  would  he 
see  if  he. reversed  the  sheet  before  destroying  it? 
With  a  boimd  of  the  heart  that  would  have  assured 
him,  had  proof  been  needed,  what  his  bonnie  living 
girl-love  was  to  him,  he  put  away  all  tender  memories 
of  the  dead,  false  betrothed.  lie  had  worshipped 
and  mourned  the  liinnest  of  .shadows.  He  might 
owe  respect — abstractly — to  the  dead,  but  no  rever- 
ence to  a  wild  dream  from  which  he  had  been 
awakened,  Who  w.is  the  "  living  "  to  whom  be  wns 
entreated  to  show  mercy?    Where  was  the  man  who  ashe,s. 

•Copyright,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


"  Peace  I  let  him  rest !  God  kuoweth  best  I 
And  the  flowing  tide  comes  in  ! 
And  the  flowing  tide  comes  in  !" 

It  was  only  his  beloved  stepmother  on  her  nightly 
round  of  nursery  and  (ierald's  chamber,  singing  to 
her  guileless  self  in  passing  her  stepson's  door  to 
prove  her  serenity  of  spirit ;  but  Ifex  staggered  back 
into  his  seat,  put  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

He  smolled  the  balsam -boughs  slanting  to  the 
water,  the  trailing  arbutus  Salome  wore  in  her  belt ; 
heard  the  waves  lapping  the  prow  and  sides  of  the 
bounding  boat.  God's  glorious  heaven  was  over 
them,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  after  a  long,  long  night, 
in  his  heart.  The  fresh,  tender  young  voice  t(jld  the 
tale  of  love  and  loss  and  patient  submission.     .     .     . 

Aye,  and  could  not  he,  affluent  in  heaven's  best 
blessings,  loving  and  beloved  by  the  noble,  true 
daughter  of  the  Christian  heroine  who  expected  her 
"  son  "  to  stand  fast  by  his  plighted  word — the  almost 
husband  of  a  pure,  high-souled  woman — afford  to 
spare  the  miserable  wretch  whose  own  mind  and 
memory  must  be  a  continual  hell  ? 

He  pitied,  he  almost  forgave  him,  as  he  took  up 
the  sheets  from  the  floor,  the  scrap  of  paper  from 
the  table,  and,  averting  his  eyes  le.st  the  signature 
might  leap  out  at  him  from  the  twisting  flame,  laid 
them  under  the  forestick  and  did  not  look  that  way 
nrj.iin  until  nothing  wns  left  of  thotn  but  cinder  *nii 
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Tllli:   I'KIKM)   ol-   Tin;    Ki;i)   MAN." 
NIO  of  the  siVhiH  pointed  out  to  a  trnvcl,.,-  in  the  West  in  OI,eye„„o 

IMii.y  will,   u  |.iirty  ot  tonriHtH,  drove  iiH  fiir  n.s  a  vehiele  eould  iruss 
"l>  '  "■  M.om.hun-road  that  wound  alon^'  a  lidle  ntrean.  which  calue 
tuinhhii-  ,lown  (he  narn.w  ravine  snh-(lin.r  the  n.ounfiin  in  (u  ■   . 
8..W.  we  wen.  c.on.,,elI.d  to  ahan.lon  the  wa,on,  and'  on  il^^t  ;.  dl    1  'd    1     r    :!    j 
w.  >    h,s   o    one  s.d(.  an.l  then  on  the  other  ,>f  the  r.ishins  rivuh-t  wliere  the   ,'  m  v 

th  e,)nld  Im.l  spaee  enon.,h  to  lay  it.s  erooke<l  ien<4h  aio7.^..     Sudden  y  a   it  tie 
ca         ni  a  <.|um,,  ot  trees  Imrst  on  our  view.     A  i;;;y  with^t  Winehc^t^    i    I   1    "^ 

Ine    tin  ,T"  .""'1''"^''/  ";'arafallinf,M-ataraet  an<l  stoo,!  hesi.h.  ;\     .  ft' 

Btonen  thiown  to-el her  hy  hundreds  of  tourists  who  had  preee.led  us      uJ  It  1 
lonely  ^n-ave  of  one  of  the -reat  literary  women  of  .„,.•  •  .  .>       U    "''•  . '^^."'^  ^''C 

Bton...l  added  then.  _,othcrpi.ean<ll..,n;::;;i.::VL;'S.n.^^ 
hos,^d„n,.  hranehesof  the  lirs  and  pines  whieh  stood  like  t,)wn  n^  ^      i^^^^^^ 
hor  on  AhMmt  dac  cson     to,-  ,1ns  peak  was  nan.ed  in  her  h,»no     ^'  W     ,  a       ^ 
mentl     said  one.  "  more  lastinjr  than  hammered  hron/e!"    "  H.,f  ,.  >f  7 

a..o,hor, "than the ,o.ui she  1.;;; done,  ii:; inliu:;;^^!,, li ' w  t'lix::;;..^;;; 

h  I     tand,  unless  another  ,lark  a.,.>  should  sweep  literatunM.ut  of  Vi  ten      ''    '• 

vvonder    he  Indians  don't  eonvert  this  plaee  into  a  shrin..  an.l  ,.on,<.  In-re  t  ,  vo-hin ' 

yen  nrc.    a  third   person.    /*  Her  •  Kamona.'  written  in  their  he      I      /„     |    v,  ,     ' 

lint:'!,.:;;!;;:;.;.;^^'"^"  '-'''-"•-  «'-'  -  -<>"^  '^"  Amenir  wr!;;:;:  th^i" 

'fi'h'n  Maria  I'Nske  was  hornin  Ainliefst.  MjLss    Octohnr  1«   i«ti      gi  .i 

Ol  im,  u.  rt.  jNavy,  and  liv.dwithliMn  at  various  posts  until  imii  when  ho  died 

Alter  this  she  rnin. no.   f-.  ^^... i>    f    ......i    i    '     ....         ;'^'">,  wnt.n  no  (iicd. 

.li.vl  iiniii  mt-»    i \"r     i   "I""',";-  ^]  ""h   ner  cniUUen,  but  one  by  onr  they 

*l>ul.  until  18,2  she  wa«  leftalone  uud  desolate.     In  her  girlhood  she  hud  contributed 
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sonic  verses  to  a  Boston  paper  whieh  were  |)rinted.  She  wrot(!  nothinj:;  more  until 
two  years  after  thedeatii  of  her  husband,  when  she  sent  a  number  of  poems  lo  New 
York  papers  whieii  were  si-jjued  II.  II.  and  they  attracted  wide  and  favorabh-  eriti- 
cism.  Tbese  |»()ems  weri!  eolieeted  and  pul)lished  under  \\w  title  of  "  Vi'rses  fnmi 
H.  11."  (1870).  After  the  death  of  lier  children  .- ;ie  decided  to  devote  herself  to 
literature,  and  from  that  lime  to  the  close  of  her  life — twelve  years  later — her  books 
cainc!  in  rajtid  succession  and  she  gained  wide  distinction  as  a  writer  of  prose  and 
verse.  J}oth  her  poetry  and  prose  works  an;  charucterized  by  deep  thou^d  it  fulness 
and  II  rari^  grace  and  beauty  of  diction. 

Jn  187^)  Mrs.  Hunt  removed   to  ('olorado  for  the  benefit  of  her  healtli.  and  in 

187;")  becaiiu^  the  wife  of  VVm.  S.  .lacks 1  mercliant  of  Coloriido  S|trin<;s  ;  and  it 

was  in  this  beautiful  little  city,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  the  perpetual 
snow  on  it,s  summit  always  in  sight,  that  she  made  her  home  tor  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  though  she  spent  considerable  time  in  traveling  in  New  Mexico,  ('ali- 
fornia  and  the  Kastern  States  gathering  material  for  her  books. 

Hrielly  catalogued,  the  works  of  Helen  limit  Jackson  are  :"  Verses  by  II.  J  I." 
(1870)  ;  "  r.its  of  Travel"  (187:5)  ;  "  Pitsc  i  Talk  About  Home  Matters"  (187;{)  ; 
"Sonnets  and  Lyrics"  (187(1);  "  iMcrcy  IMiilbrick's  Choice"  (187());  "  I  let  tick's 
Strange  History  "   (1877);  "  A  (V'litnry  "of  Dishonor  "  ( 1881 ) ;  "  HaiiKuia  "  (1881). 

Besides  the  above,  j\Irs.  Jackson  wrote  several  juvenile  books  and  two  novels  in 
the  "  No  Name"  serie^  ;  and  that  jiowerful  series  of  stories,  published  under  the  j)en- 
name  of  "  Saxe  Holme,"  has  also  been  iributed  to  her,  although  there  is  no  abso- 
lute proof  that  she  wrote  them.  "A  Ceiitiiiy  of  Dishonor"  made  its  author  more 
famous  than  anything  sIk;  produced  nj)  to  that  time,  but  critics  now  generally  agree 
that  "  Kainona,"  her  last  book,  is  her  most  powerful  work,  both  us  a  novel  and  in  its 
heneficeiit  inlhienci'.  It  was  tlie  result  of  a  iiKtst  profound  and  exhaustive  study  of 
the  Indian  problem,  to  which  she  devoted  the  last  and  best  years  of  her  life.  It 
was  her  most  conscientious  and  sympathetic  work.  It  was  through  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson's  inlluenee  that  the  government  instituted  important  reforms  in  the  treat- 
nn'iit  of  the  red  men. 

In  dune,  1881,  Mrs.  Jackson  met  with  a  painful  accident,  receiving  a  bad  fracture 
of  her  leg.  She  was  taken  to  ( 'alilbrnia  while  convalescing  and  there  contracted 
malaria,  and  at  the  same  time  developed  cancer.  The  complication  of  her  ailments 
resulted  in  <leath,  wliicli  occurred  August  12,  188r>.  Her  remains  were  carried  back 
to  (Colorado,  and,  in  accordaiu'c  with  her  expressed  wish,  buried  on  tiie  peak  look- 
ing down  into  the  Cheyenne  Canyon.  The  spot  was  (h'ar  to  her.  The  cabin  below 
had  been  built  for  her  as  a  (piiet  retreat,  where,  when  she  so  desired,  she  could 
retire  with  one  or  two  friends,  and  write  nndislurbed.  alone  with  tl.  |>riiiieval 
forest  und  the  voices  which  whis])ered  through  nature,  and  the  pure,  cool  mountain-air. 
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With  tender  joy  all  others  thrill ; 

I  have  but  tears  : 
The  false  priests'  voices,  hij^h  and  shrill, 
Iteiterate  the  "  Peace,  good  will;" 

I  have  but  tears. 

I  hear  anew 
The  nails  and  scourge  ;  then  oome  the  low 
Sad  words,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  kncjw 

Not  what  they  do  !  " 

Close  by  my  side  the  poor  souls  kneel ; 

I  turn  away ; 
Half-pitying  looks  at  me  they  steal ; 
They  think,  because  I  do  not  feel, 

I  turn  away  ; 

Ah  !  if  they  knew. 
How  following  them,  where'er  they  go, 
I  hear,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know 

Not  what  they  do !  " 

Above  the  organ's  sweetest  strains 

I  hear  the  groans 
Of  prisoners,  who  lie  in  chains, 
So  near  and  in  such  mortal  pains, 

I  hear  the  groans. 


But  Christ  walks  through 
The  dungeon  of  St.  An^elo, 
And  saya,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know 

Not  what  they  do !  " 

And  now  the  music  sinks  to  sighs ; 

The  lights  grow  dim: 
The  Pastorella's  melodies 
In  lingering  echoes  float  and  rise ; 

The  lights  grow  dim  ; 

More  clear  and  true. 
In  this  sweet  silence,  seem  to  flow 
The  words,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know 

Not  what  they  do !  " 

The  dawn  swings  incense,  silver  gray ; 

The  night  is  past ; 
Now  comes,  triumphant,  God's  full  day ; 
No  priest,  no  church  can  bar  its  way : 

The  night  is  past : 
J  How  on  this  blue 

Of  God's  great  banner,  blaze  and  glow 
The  words,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know 

Not  what  thev  do  1" 


CHOICE  OF  COLORS. 


HE  other  day,  as  I  was  walking  on  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  picturesque  streets  of 
the  old  and  pictures(|ue  town  of  Newport, 
11.  I.,  I  .saw  a  little  giri  standing  before  the  window 
of  a  milliner's  shop. 

It  was  a  very  rainy  day.  The  pavement  of  the 
sidewalks  on  this  street  :s  so  sunken  and  irregular 
that  in  wet  weather,  unless  one  walks  with  very 
great  care,  he  steps  continually  into  small  wells  of 
water.  Up  to  her  ankles  in  one  of  the.se  wells  stood 
the  little  giri,  apparently  as  unconscious  !is  if  .she 
were  high  and  dry  before  a  fire.  It  was  a  very  cold 
day  too.  I  was  hurrying  along,  wrapped  in  furs,  and 
not  quite  warm  enough  even  so.  The  child  was  but 
thinly  clothed.  She  wore  an  old  plaid  shawl  and  a 
ragged  knit  hood  of  scariet  worsted.  One  little  red 
car  stood  out  unprotected  by  the  hood,  in„l  drops  of 
water  trickled  down  over  it  from  hci  hair.  She 
seemed  to  be  pointing  with  her  finger  at  articles  in 
the  window,  and  talking  to  some  one  inside.  I 
watched  her  for  several  momenta,  and  then  cnwsed 
the  street  to  see  what  it  ail  meant.  1  stole  noiseles-sly 
up  behind  her,  and  she  did  not  hear  me.     The  win- 


dow was  full  of  artificial  flowers,  of  the  cheapest  sort, 
but  of  very  gay  colors.  Here  and  there  a  knot  of 
ribbon  or  a  bit  of  lace  had  been  tastefully  added, 
and  the  whole  eflect  was  really  remarkably  gay  and 
pretty.  Tap,  tap,  tap,  went  the  small  hand  against 
the  window-pane;  and  with  every  t;;-,  the  uncon- 
scious little  creature  murmured,  in  a  half-whispering, 
half-singing  voice,  "  I  choose  that  color."  « I  choose 
that  color."     "  I  choose  that  color." 

I  stood  motionless.  I  could  not  see  her  face; 
but  there  was  in  her  whole  attitude  and  tone  the 
heartiest  content  and  delight.  I  moved  a  little  to 
the  right,  hoping  to  see  her  face,  with.  her  seeing 
me  ;  but  the  slight  movement  caught  ler  ear,  and  in 
a  second  she  had  sprung  aside  and  turned  toward  mo. 
The  spell  was  broken.  She  wne  no  longer  the  queen 
of  an  air-castle,  decking  herself  in  all  the  rainbow 
hues  which  plea.sed  her  eye.  She  was  a  poor  beggar 
child,  out  in  the  rain,  and  a  littU'  frightened  at  the 
approach  of  a  stranger.  She  did  not  move  away, 
however ;  but  stood  eyeing  me  irresolutely,  with  that 
pathetic  mixture  of  interrogation  and  defiance  in  her 
face  which  is  so  often  seen  in  the  prematurely  devel- 
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oied  faces  of  poverty-stricken  children.   "  Aren't  the 
colors  pretty  ?  "  I  said.     She  brightened  instantly. 

"  Yes'm.     I'd  like  a  goon  av  thit  blue." 

"  But  you  will  take  cold  standing  in  the  wet,"  said 
I.     "  Won't  you  come  under  my  umbrella? " 

She  looked  down  at  her  wet  dress  suddenly,  as  if 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  before  that  it  was  raining. 
Then  she  drew  first  one  little  foot  and  then  the  other 
out  of  the  muddy  puddle  in  which  she  had  been 
standing,  and,  moving  a  little  closer  to  the  window, 
said,  "  I'm  not  jist  goin'  home,  mem.  I'd  like  to 
stop  here  a  bit." 

So  I  left  her.  But,  after  I  had  gone  a  few  blocks, 
the  impulse  .seized  me  to  return  by  a  cross  street,  and 
see  if  she  were  still  there.  Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes 
as  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  upright  little  £gure, 
standing  in  the  same  spot,  still  pointing  with  the 
rhythmic  finger  to  the  blues  and  reds  and  yellows, 
and  half  chanting  under  her  breath,  as  before,  "  I 
clioose  that  color."  "  I  choose  that  color."  "  I 
choose  that  color." 

I  went  quietly  on  my  way,  without  disturbing  her 
again.     But  I  said  iu  my  heart,  "  Little  Messenger, 


Interpreter,  Teacher !     I  will  remember  you  all  my 
life." 

Why  should  days  ever  be  dark,  life  ever  be  color- 
less ?  There  is  y.hvays  sun ;  there  are  always  blue 
and  scarlet  and  yellow  and  purjjle.  We  cannot  reach 
them,  perhaps,  but  we  can  see  them,  if  it  is  only 
"  through  a  gliiss,  and  "  darkly," — still  we  can  see 
them.  We  can  "  choose  "  our  colors.  It  rains,  per- 
haps ;  and  we  are  standing  in  the  cold.  Never  mind. 
If  we  look  earnestly  enough  at  the  brightness  which 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  we  shall  forget  the 
wet  and  not  feel  the  cold.  And  now  and  then  a 
passer-by,  who  has  rolled  himself  up  in  furs  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  but  shivers  nevertheless, — who  has 
money  in  his  purse  to  buy  many  colors,  if  he  likes, 
but,  nevertheless,  goes  grumbling  because  some  colors 
are  too  dear  for  him, — such  a  passer-by,  chancing  to 
hear  our  voice,  and  see  the  atmosphere  of  our  content, 
may  learn  a  wondrous  secret, — that  pennilessness  is 
not  poverty,  and  ownership  is  not  jiossession  ;  that  to 
be  without  is  not  always  to  lack,  and  to  reach  is  not 
to  attain ;  that  sunlight  is  for  all  eyes  that  look  up, 
and  color  for  those  who  "  choose." 
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FBANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

FAMOUS    AUTHOlt   OF   "LITTLE    LORD   FAUNTLEUOY." 

gF  Mrs.  IJurnett  were  not  a  native  of  England,  she  might  be  called  a 
typical  American  wonuin.  As  all  Americans,  however,  are  descended 
atvery  few  removes  from  foreign  ancestors,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
said  of  the  young  Englisli  girl,  who  crossed  the  ocean  with  her 
widowed  mother  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ihat  she  has  shown  all  the 
})luck,  energy  and  perseverance  usually  thought  of  as  belonging  to 
Americans.  She  settled  with  her  mother  and  sisters  on  a  Tennessee  farm  ;  but  soon 
began  to  write  short  stories,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  a  Pliiladelphia 
magazine  in  1867.  Her  lii-st  story  to  achieve  popularity  was  "That  Lass  o' 
Lowrie's,"  published  in  "Scribner's  Magazine"  in  1877.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
daughter  of  a  miner,  the  father  a  vicious  character,  whose  neglect  and  abuse  render 
all  the  more  remarkable  the  virtue  and  real  refinement  of  the  daughter.  Mrs. 
Burnett  delights  in  heroes  and  heroines  whose  characters  contrast  strongly  with 
their  circumstances,  and  in  some  of  her  stories,  especially  in  "  A  Lady  of  Quality," 
published  in  1895,  she  even  verges  on  the  sensational. 

In  187o  Miss  Hodgson  was  married  to  Doctor  liurnett,  of  Rnoxville,  Tennessee. 
After  a,  two  years'  tour  in  Euro|)e,  tliey  took  up  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, where  they  have  since  lived. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  longest  novel,  "  Through  One  Administration,"  is  a  story  of  che 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Capital.  "Pretty  Polly  Pemberton,"  "Esmeralda," 
"Louisiana,"  "A  Fair  Barbarian,"  and  "Haworth's"  are,  after  those  already 
mentioned,  her  most  popular  stories.  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's  "  has  been  dramatized. 
Mrs.  Hodgson  is  most  widely  known,  however,  by  her  Children  Stories,  the  most 
famous  of  which,  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  appeared  as  a  serial  in  "St.  Nicholas" 
in  188(5,  aiuHias  since  been  dramatized  and  played  in  both  Eiighind  and  America. 
Since  1885  her  health  has  not  permitted  her  to  write  so  voluminously  .as  she  had 
previously  done,  but  she  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 
Some  of  her  articles  have  been  of  an  auto-biographical  nature,  and  her  story  "The 
One  I  Knew  Best  of  All  "  is  an  account  of  her  life.  She  is  very  fond  of  society 
and  hold.'?  a  liigh  plac(f  in  the  social  world.  Her  alert  imagination  and  her  gift  of 
expression  have  enabled  her  to  use  her  somewliat  limited  opjmrtunity  of  observa- 
tion to  the  greatest  advantage,  as  is  shown  in  her  successful  interpretation  of  the 
Lancasliire  dialect  and  tlic  founding  of  the  story  of  Joai  L ot-rie  on  a  casual 
dimpse,  during  a  visit  to  a  mining  village,  of  a  beautiful  youii>^  woman  followed 
by  a  cursing  and  abusive  father. 
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IRAMLEIGH,"  ventured  little  Popliam, 
"  you  biiven't  spoken  for  half  an  Lour,  by 
Jupiter !" 

Framlcif^h — Captain  Gaston  Framleij:;!!,  of  the 
Guards — did  not  move.  He  had  been  sitting  for 
some  time  before  the  window,  in  a  position  more 
Poticeable  for  ease  than  elegance,  with  his  arms  folded 
upon  the  back  of  his  chair ;  and  he  did  not  disturb 
himself,  when  he  condescended  to  reply  to  bis  youth- 
ful admirer  and  ally. 

"Half  an  hour?"  he  said,  with  a  tranquil  half- 
drawl,  which  bad  a  touch  of  affectation  in  its  cool- 
ness, and  yet  was  scarcely  pronounced  enough  to  be 
disagreeable,  or  even  unpleasant.     "  Haven't  I?" 

"  No,  you  have  not,"  returned  Poj)bani,  encour- 
aged by  the  negative  amiability  of  his  manner.  "  I 
am  sure  it  is  half  an  hour.     What's  up  ?" 

"  Up  ?"  still  half-abstractedly.  "  Nothing !  Fact 
is,  I  believe  I  have  been  watching  a  girl !" 

Little  Popham  sprang  down,  for  he  had  been  sitting 
on  the  table,  and  advanced  toward  the  window,  hur- 
riedly, holding  his  cigar  in  his  hand. 

"  A  girl  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Where  ?  What  sort 
of  a  girl  ?" 

"  As  to  sort,"  returned  Framleigh,  "  I  don't  know 
the  species.  A  sort  of  girl  I  never  saw  before.  But ,  if 
you  wait,  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  She  will  soon 
be  out  there  in  the  garden  again.  She  has  been 
darting  in  and  out  of  the  house  for  the  last  twenty 
minutes." 

"Out  of  the  house?"  said  Popham,  eagerly,  "  Do 
you  mean  the  house  opposite  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  By  Jupiter!"  employing  his  usual  mild  expletive, 
"  look  here,  old  fellow,  had  she  a  white  dress  on,  and 
geranium-colored  bows,  and — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Framleigh.     "  And  she  is  rather  tall 


He  was  so  evidently  excited  that  Framleigh  looked 
up  with  a  touch  of  interest,  though  he  was  scarcely  a 
man  of  enthusiasm  himself. 

"  Pretty  Polly  P.!"  he  repeated.  "  Rather  familiar 
mode  of  speech,  isn't  it  ?     Who  is  pretty  I'olly  P.?" 

Popham,  a  good-natured,  sensitive  little  fellow, 
actuii      colored. 

"  Well,"  he  admitted,  somewhat  confusedly,  "  I 
dare  say  it  docs  sound  rather  odd,  to  people  who 
don't  know  her ;  but  I  can  assure  yt)U,  P'ranileigh, 
though  it  is  the  name  all  our  fellows  seem  to  give 
her  with  one  accord,  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  means  it  to  appear  disrespectful,  or — or 
even  cheeky,"  resorting,  in  desperation,  to  slang. 
"She  is  not  the  SDrt  of  a  girl  a  fellow  would  ever  be 
disrespectful  to,  even  though  she  is  siu;li  a  girl — so 
jiilly  and  innocent.  For  my  part,  you  know,  I'd  face 
a  good  deal,  and  give  up  a  good  deal  any  day,  for 
pretty  Polly  P. ;  and    Fm  only  one  of  a  many." 

Framleigh  half  smiled,  and  then  looked  out  of 
the  window  again,  in  the  direction  of  the  house 
opposite. 

"  Daresay,"  he  commented,  placidly.  "  And  very 
laudably,  too.  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  the 
letter  P.  is  intended  to  signify.  '  Pretty  Polly  P.'  is 
agreeable  and  alliterative,  but  indefinite.  It  might 
mean  Pretty  Polly  Popham." 

"Iwi.sh  it  did,  by  Jupiter !"  cordially,  and  with 
more  color ;  "  but  it  does  not.  It  means  Pember- 
ton?" 

"  Pemberton  !  '  echoed  Framleigh,  with  an  intona- 
tion almost  savoring  of  disgust.  "  You  don't  meaa 
to  say  .she  is  that  Tri.sh  fellow's  daughter  ?" 

"  She  is  his  niece,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  that 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  in  her  case.  She  has 
lived  with  old  Pemberton  ever  since  she  was  four  years 
old,  and  she  is  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  was  a  woman, 


for  such  a  girl ;  and  her  hair  is  cut,  on  her  rotmd   and  her  mother;  and  he  is  as  fond  of  her  as  if  .she 


white  forehead,  Sir  Peter  Lely  i'ashion  (they  call  it 
banging,  I  believe),  and  she  gives  you  the  impression, 
at  first,  of  being  all  eyes,  great  dark  eyes,  with — " 

"  Long,  curly,  black  lashes,"  interpolated  Popham, 
with  enthnRin.".!!!.  "  By  Jupit/'.r  !  I  thoijirht  80 !  It's 
pretty  Polly  P." 


Wiis  bis  daughter ;  but  he  couldn't  help  that.  Every 
one  is  fond  of  her." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Framleigh.  "  T  see.  As  you  say, 
She  is  the  sort  of  girl'  " 

"There  she  is,  again!  '  c:ic5aimed  Popham,  aud* 
denly. 
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And  there  she  was,  surely  enough,  and  they  had  a 
full  view  of  h'T.  geranium  colorod  bows  and  all,  8he 
seemed  to  be  a  trifle  partial  to  the  geranium-c  lored 
bt)W8.  Not  too  partia',  b'i.vever,  for  they  were  very 
nicely  put  on.  Here  >\i.n  there,  down  the  front  of 
her  white  morning  di,  .,  one  prettily  adjusted  on  the 
side  of  her  hair,  one  on  each  trim,  slim,  black  kiu 
siippcr  If  they  were  a  weaknv-ss  of  hers,  they  were 
by  no  means  an  inartistic  one.  And  as  sbu  came 
down  the  pirden-walk,  with  a  little  flower-pot  .u  her 
hands — a  little  e:irthen-pot,  with  sonn  fresh  ;..'los.s- 
leaved  little  plant  in  it — she  was  pleasant  to  look  at, 
pretty  Polly  P. — very  fileasant ;  and  Gaston  Fram- 
Icigh  was  conscious  of  tiie  fact. 

It  was  only  fi  small  j)lace,  the  house  opposite  an  1 
the  garden  was  the  tiniest  of  gardens,  being  only  u 
few  yards  of  ground,  surrounded  by  iron  railings. 
Indeed,  it  mi!.''\i  have  presented  anythi  > :;  but  an  at- 
tractive appo  .f.mce,  had  jiretty  Polly  P.  not  so 
crowded  it  with  biis^ht  b! ■»:!;;■;.  Its  minJature-beds 
were  full  of  brilliantly-colored  ;iv..;t;r.?,  i'lij«-eyedlo1-vlia, 
mignonette,  scarlet  geraniiuus.  a  tb:;)Vy  rose  or  .so, 
and  numerous  nasturtiums,  win  .Vms,  and  much 
pleasant,  bumble  greenery.  Tliv. «  v.  ^re  uano  w  boxes 
of  flowers  upon  evcty  window  ieJge,  a  woodbine 
climbed  round  the  door,  and,  aUofr(!ther,  it  was  a  very 
diiferent  place  from  what  it  might  hpve  been,  under 
different  circumstances. 

And  down  the  graveled  path,  in  the  midst  of  all 
thiiiiowery  brightness,  came  Polly  with  her  plant  to 
set  o'l! .  looking  not  unlike  a  flower  herself.  She  was 
very  bu.-»y  in  a  few  minutes,  and  she  went  about  her 
work  almtwit  Hke  an  artist,  flourishing  her  little 
trowel,  digginf  a  nest  for  her  plant,  and  touching  it, 
when  she  transplanted  it,  as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been 
a  day-old  baby.  She  was  so  earnest  about  it,  that, 
before  very  long,  Framleigh  was  rather  startled  by 
hciiring  her  begin  to  whistle,  softly  to  herself,  and, 
seeing  that  the  sound  had  grated  upon  hiui,  Popham 
colored  and  laughed  half-ajiologetically. 

"  It  is  a  habit  of  hers,"  he  said.  "  She  hardly 
knows  when  she  <loos  it.  She  often  does  things 
other  girls  would  think  strange.  But  she  is  not  like 
other  girls." 

Framleigh  made  no  reply.  He  remained  silent,  and 
simply  luiikcd  at  llic  girl,  ile  was  not  in  the  niost 
communicative  of  moods,  this  morning ;  he  was  feel- 


ing gloomy  and  depressed,  and  not  a  little  irritable, 
as  he  did,  now  and  then.  He  had  good  reason,  be 
thought,  to  give  way  to  the.se  fits  of  gloom,  occasion- 
ally ;  they  were  not  so  much  an  uiiamiable  habit  as 
his  enemies  fancied  ;  he  had  some  ground  for  them, 
though  he  was  not  prone  to  enter  into  particulars 
concerning  it.  Certainly  ho  iwyfc  wade  innocent 
little  Popham,  'Lambkin  Fupham,"  as  ctie  of  hia 
fellow-ofhccrs  had  called  biui.  m  a  brilliant  mointnt, 
his  confidant.  lie  liked  t;'<  sifuple,  affecii'inate  lifil  > 
fellow,  and  found  his  adnii ration  ,«K)ihin.:;  but  the 
time  had  not  yet  fu  rived,  wh»»n  the  .scalcf  not  ye!  lii?- 
ing  fallen  irom  his  oves,  he  c:  hid  read  such  guiltless, 
almost  iir  i'.cnificant  problems  as  "  Liimbkin  "  Popham 
clearly. 

So  his  companion,  only  dindy  vocognii'.ing  tae  out- 
ward eleme?ii  of  ]"^  maaa,  thought  it  signified  a  dis- 
unite for  that  sof',  scnreely  uiifLUuiiiiic,  little  piping 
of  pretty  Polly's,  aiid  fth  bound  to  8[)eak  a  few  w'tds 
ill  her  favor. 

"  She  is  not  a  masculine  sort  of  a  girl  at  all,  Fram- 
leigh," he  said.  '•  You  would  be  sure  to  like  her. 
The  company  fairly  iiMize  her." 

"Company!"  echoed  Framleigh.  "What  com- 
pany ?" 

"Old  Buxton's  comi»ny,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
theatrical  lot  at  the  Prince's,  you  know,  where  she 
acts." 

Framleigh  had  been  bending  forward,  to  watch 
Polly  patting  the  mould  daintily,  as  she  bent  over 
her  flower  bed  ;  but  he  drew  back  at  this,  conscious 
of  experiencing  a  shock,  far  stronger  and  more 
disagreeable  than  the  whistling  had  caused  him  to 
feel. 

"  An  actress  ! "    he  exclaimed,  in  an  annoyed  tone. 

"  Yes,  and  she  works  hard  enough,  too,  to  support 
herself,  and  help  old  Pemberton,"  gravely. 

"  The  worse  for  her,"  with  Impatience.  "  And  the 
greater  rascal  old  Pemberton,  for  allowing  it." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Polly  looked  up. 
She  raised  her  eyes  carelcsisly  to  their  window,  and 
doing  so,  caught  sight  of  them  both.  Young  Pop- 
ham blushed  gloriou-sly,  after  his  usual  sensitive  fash- 
ion, and  she  recognized  him  at  once.  She  did  not 
blush  at  all  lieiscli",  howrvc  ;  she  just  gave  him  an  arch 
little  nvd,  atsd  a  delig'  ^milc,  which  shov,'ed  her 
pretty  white  teeth. 
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MARY  N0AILLE8  MURFREE. 

(CHARLES   EGBERT  CRADDOCK.) 

Author  of  the  "Prophet  of  the  Smoky  Mountains:' 

HE  pon  name  of  Charles  Ef^bert  Crucklock  lia.s  become  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  in  connection  with 
the  graj)hic  delineations  of  character  in  the  Ea.st  Tenne.>^see  Moun- 
tains, to  which  theme  the  writings  of  this  talented  author  btive  been 
devoted.  Until  long  after  the  name  had  become  famous  the  writer 
was  supposed  to  be  a  man,  and  the  following  amu.^ing  storv  is  told  of 
the  way  in  which  the  secret  leaked  out.  Her  works  were  ])ubli.slie(l  bv  a  Boston 
editor,  and  the  hetivy  black  handwriting,  together  with  the  masculine  rin.r  of  her 
stories,  left  no  suspicion  that  their  author  was  a  delicate  woman.  Thomas  Jjaily 
Aldrich,  who  was  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  to  which  her  writin-s  came 
used  to  say,  after  an  interval  had  elapsed  sub-sequent  to  her  last  contribi'ition,  "I 
wonder  if  Craddock  has  taken  in  his  winter  supply  of  ink  and  can  let  me  have  a 
serial  One  dtiy  a  card  came  to  Mr.  Aldrich  bearing  the  well-known  name  in  the 
well-known  writing,  and  the  editor  rushed  out  to  greet  his  old  contributor,  expecting 
to  see  a  rugged  Tennessee  mountaineer.  When  the  slight,  delicate  little  woman 
arose  to  answer  hi.s  greeting  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Aldrich  put  his  hands  to  his  face  and 
simply  spun  round  on  his  heels  without  a  word,  absolutely  bewildered  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Miss  Murfree  was  born  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  1850,  and  is  the  great- 

granddtiughter  of  Colonel  Hardy  Murfree  of  Revolutionary  fame,  for  whom  the 

city  of  Murfreesboro  was  named.     Her  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  literary  man, 

and  Mary  was  carefully  educated.     Unfortunately  in  her  childhood   a  stroke  of 

paralysis  made  ner  lame  for  life.     After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  family  bein^r  left 

in  destitute  circumstances,  they  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Miss  Murfree 

contributed  largely  to  their   pecuniary  aid   by  her   fruitful    pen.     Her   volumes 

nuo.N^  !;,^  tlie  Tennessee  Mountains"  (1884),  "Where  the  Battle  was  Fought" 

[^?^^}\l]^2'!''' i^^  Ravine"  (1885),  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smokv  Moun- 

ains     (188o),  "In  the  Clouds"  (1886),  "The  Story  of  Keedon  Bluffs"  (1887) 

The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove"  (1888),  all  of  which  works  have  proven  their 

popularity  by  a  long-continued  sale,  and  ber  .mibi^pnupnt  wnrta  «r;ii  ««  ri'^-'i-t  .w.t.:e-o 

equal  popularity.     She  has  contributed  much  matter  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the 

day.    She  is  a  student  of  humanity  and  her  portraitures  of  Tennessee  mouu- 
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taineers  have  great  historic  value  aside  from  the  entertainment  tliey  furnish  to  the 
careless  reader.  It  is  lier  delineation  of  mountain  character  and  her  description  of 
mountain  scenery  that  have  placed  her  works  so  prominently  to  the  front  in  this 
critical  and  prolific  age  of  novels.  "Her  style,"  says  a  recent  reviewer,  "is  hold 
lul  ot  humor,  yet  as  delicate  as  a  bit  of  lace,  to  which  she  adds  great  power  of  plot 
and  a  keen  wit,  together  with  a  homely  philosophy  bristling  with  sparkling  truths. 
±or  instance,  'the  little  old  woman  who  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  chair"  in  one  of  her 
novels  and  remarks  "There  ain't  nothin'  so  becomin' to  fools  as  a  shet  mouth." 
lias  added  quite  an  original  store  to  America's  already  proverbial  literature. 


THE   CONFESSION* 
(from  "the  prophet  ok  the  great  smoky  mountains.") 


j  IIE  conp;rcg!ition  composed  itself  to  listen  to 
the  sermon.  There  was  an  expectant 
jiaiise.  Kelsey  remembered  ever  after  the 
tumult  of  emotion  with  which  he  stepped  forward 
to  the  table  and  opened  the  book.  He  turned  to  the 
New  Testamem  for  his  text,— and  the  leaves  with  a 
familiar  hand.  Some  ennobling  phase  of  that  won- 
derful  story    which  would    touch    the   tender,    true 

affinity  of  human  nature  for  the  hi>dier  thin<'8 

from  this  he  would  preach  to-day.     And  yet,  at  the 
same  moment,   with   a  contrariety  of  feeling   from 
which  he  .shrank  auhnst,  there  was  sulking  into  hi.s 
mind  that  gruesome  company  of  doubts.     In  double 
file  they  came :  fate  and  free  agency,  free-will  and 
forc-ordinatioii,    infinite  mercy  and   infinite  ju.stice. 
God's  loving  kindne.«s  and  man's  intolerable  mi.sery, 
redemption  and  damnation.     He  had  evolved  them 
all  from  his  own  unconsciou.s  logical  faculty,  and  they 
pursued  him  as  if  he  had,  in  some  spiritual  necromancy, 
conjured  up  a  devil— nay,  a  legion  of  devils.     Per- 
haps if  ho  had  known  how  they  had  assiiulted  the 
hearts  of  men  in  limes  gone  pa.st;  how  they  had  been 
combated  and  baffled,  and  yet  have  ri.-en  and  pur- 
sued  again;   how   in   the   scrutiny   of  science   and 
research  men  have  passed  before  their  awful  presence, 
analyzed  them,  philosophized  about  them,  and  found 
them  interesting ;  how  others,  in  the  levity  of  the 
world,  having  heard  of  them,  grudged  the  time  to 
think   upon   them.— if  he  had   known  all  this,  he 
might  have  felt  some  courage  in  numbers.    As  it  was, 
there  was  no  fight  left  in  him.     He  closed  the  book 
with  a  sudden  impulse,   "  My  frien's,"  he  said,  "  I 
Staa'  aot  uyar  tcr  preach  ter  day,  but  fur  confession." 
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There  was  a  galvanic  start  among  the  congregation, 
then  intense  silcnje. 

"  I  hev  los'  my  faith  !  "  ho  cried  out,  with  a  poig- 
nant despair.     "  God  ez'  gin  ii— ef  thear  is  a  God- 
he's  tuk  it  away.     Vou-nns  kin  go  on.     You-uns  kin 
b'lieve.     Yer  paster  b'lieves,  an'  he'll  lead  ye  ter 
grace,— leastwise   ter  a   better  life.      Hut   fur   mo 
thar's  the  nethermost  depths  of  hell,  ef " — how  his 
faith  atid  his  unfaith  now  tried  him  ! — "  ef  thar  be 
enny  hell.     I^eastwi.se— Stop,  brother,"  he  held  up 
his  hand  in  deprecation,  for  Parson  Tobin  had  risen 
at  last,  and  with  a  white,  scared  face.     Notliitig  like 
this  had  ever  been  heard  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Great  Smoky  ^Mountains.     "  Bear  with  me  a 
little ;  ye'U  see  me  hyar  no  more.     Fur  me  thar  is 
shame,  ah  !  an'  trial,  ah  !  an'  doubt,  ah  !  an'  despair, 
ah  !     The  good  things  o'  heaven  air  denied.     My 
name  is  ter  be  er  byword  an'  a  reproach  'mongst  ye. 
Ye'll  grieve  ez  ye  hev  ever  learn  the  Word  from  me, 
ah !     Yell   be  held  in   derision  1     An'   I   hev   bed 
trials, — none  like  them  es  aii  con.  .. ,  comin'  down 
the  wind.     I  hev  been   a  man  marked  fur  sorrow, 
an'  now  fur  shame."     He  stood  erect ;    he  looked 
bold,  youthful.     The  weight  of  his  secret,  lifted  now, 
had  been  heavier  than  he  knew.     In  his  eyes  shone 
that  strange  light  which  was  frenzy  or  prophecy,  or 
inspiration ;  in  his  voice  rang  a  vibration  they  had 
never  before  heard.     "  I  will  go  forth  from  'mongst 
ye, — I  that  am  not  of  ye.     Another  shall  gird  me  an' 
carry  me  where  I  would  not.     Hell  an'  the  devil  hev 
prevailed   agin   me.     Pray  fur  me,  brethren,  ez  I 
cannot  pray  fur  myself.     Pray  that  God  may  yet 
speak  ter  me — speak  from  out  o'  tho  whirlwind." 
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AMELIA   E.   BARR. 

THE    POPULAR    NOVELIST. 

|ERHAPS  no  other  writer  in  the  United  States  oomniands  so  wide  a 
circle  of  readers,  both  at  home  and  aljroad,  as  dees  Mrs.  Barr.  Hhe 
IS  however,  persoually,  very  little  known,  Us  her  disp<,.sition  is  some- 
NN'^^iat  shy  and  ret.nng,an(l  most  of  her  time  is  spent  at  her  home 
York  '^  Mountiiin  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,   New 

ancUnrdtll'i^'  Ind  sh'!  ^'"  •"  ''''"^^"!  °"''  ^'"^^'"  ^"  "1^*^"  by  sorrow,  bereave.nent 
ami  licirdship,  and  she  has  risen  superior  to  her  trials  and   imide  her  wav  thiou-di 

Mictdties  m  a  manner  which  is  possible  only  to  an  individual  of  theVtl'nlSl 

184"''^i?b?'n^l '^'\'''^''"  ""^^  t'"''"  '''\  Ulverstone,  in  the  northwest  of  England,  in 

ffthp,.  wl         ^"^^  ^f^'""'  ''  ^'??"«^^   '^"^^^'"^'  ^^"-  ^''^"^li*-'^  being  direeted  by  her 
father,  who  was  an  eloquent  and  learned  preacher.     When  she  was  seventee.,   she 
went  to  a  celebrated  .sehool  in  Scotland;  but  her  education       spHnc  X 
from  the  reading  of  books  to  her  father.  pnncipaiiy  uciivea 

When  about  eighteen  she  was  married  to  Robert  Barr,  and  ,oon  after  oimp  tn 
America,  traveling  in  the  West  and  South.  They  were  in  ^  -v  Orfelns  h'TsoS 
and  were  driven  out  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  settled  in  Austin   I'^x^  where  Mr 

a^W  tl  eTiWl  Wn-'ff  7r^'  '"  the  comptroller's  office.  Removing  tiSilves'on 
alter  tlie  Civil  War,  Mr.  Barr  and  his  four  sons  died  in  1870  of  vellow  fever  As 
soon  as  she  could  safely  do  so,  Mrs.  Barr  took  her  three  dmi'lterst^New  York 
where  she  obtained  an  appointment  to  assist  in  the  education  of  th7t In-ee  sons  of  a 
prominent  merchant.  When  she  had  prepared  these  bovs  for  coTlee  she  looked 
'nd^Dor^'r  '"''"-:  ,^'  '^^^^^^^''  '^"^'  '^  ^  ^'^^  assistance  of  Aenrv  Vviir    Be  e^^^^ 

M  s?s^  i^r^Vrn^"'  t  'r  '"^^'"V"  F'  '^^"^^  contributions  accepted  by 
Messrs.  Hamper  cfe  Brothers,  for  whose  periodicals  she  wrote  for  a  number  of  years 
An  accident  which  happened  to  her  in  1884  changed  h  •  iif  and  conferred  upon 
he  world  a  very  great  benefit.  She  was  confined  to  her  chaii^  f W  ^ eon^l.  Tble 
tune,  and  being  compelled  to  abandon  her  usual  methods  o^work^sl^rl^^^^^ 
m  nv  piv'     '^""  7r^Y'  ^^•^^•"     ^'  ^'-^^  ^"'^tantly  successful,  rn   nL  th  ou4 

h  ^time  Tf'  r^  I'^tr  r /'''^"''^'^^  "^^^  ""^  «>•  ^^«  Europea,;  langual^s     Si  .Te 
that  time  slie  has  published  numerous  stories.     One  of  flm  mn«f  ^,,,.^...^..1  V.!^! 

^rriend  Uii via,"  a  study  of  Quaker  character  which  recalls  tJie  closing  years  of 

cen?  ''?r'^''^'5  n  ^^"^  ""^^'  ""^  ^^>"''^  ^'''  g»-"^oo^l'«  ^ome  at  Ulvei^tone  the 
scene  ox  the  rise  of  Quakerism,  gave  her  special  advantages  in  preparing.     It ';  an 
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unusually  powerful  story ;  and  the  pictures  ot  Cromwell  and  George  Fox  are  not  otdy 
ret'iv.sliingly  new  and  bright  but  remarkably  just  and  ai>pre('iative.  Some  ot'htr  other 
storie-s  are  "  Feet  of  Clay,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  Isle  of  Man ;  "  The  liow  of 
Orange  Ribbon,"  a  study  of  Dutch  life  in  JVew  York ;  "  Remember  the  Alamo," 
recalling  the  revolt  of  Texas ;  "  iShe  Loved  a  Sailor,"  which  deals  with  sea  life  and 
which  draws  its  scfnies  from  tlie  days  of  slavery  ;  "  The  Last  of  the  MacAUisters;" 
"  A  Sister  of  Esau  ;  "  and  "  A  ^\  -,.  f  a  Hundred  Leaves."  Only  a  slight  study  of 
Mrs.  Rarr's  books  is  necessr.  \  .  sliow  tlie  wide  range  of  her  sympathitw,  hor  quick 
and  vivid  imagination,  nna  lier  'voiderful  literary  power  ;  and  her  career  lins  been 
an  admirable  illustration  r>i  the  power  of  some  women  to  win  success  even  under  the 
stresa  of  sorrow,  disaster  and  bereavement. 


LITTLE  JAN'S  T'^Tr-nH* 

(from   "JANiJ    v'EOEEB's   WIFE.") 
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S  sho  approached  her  house,  she  saw  a  crowd 
of  boys.  ,iad  little  Jan  walking  proudly 
in  froi.f  of  them.  One  wiis  playing 
"Miss  riora  Mclonald's  Keel"  on  a  violin,  and 
the  pay  strain^  were  aci;ouipanied  by  finger-huapping, 
whistling,  and  1  ,  oasionid  shouts.  "  There  is  no  (juiet 
to  be  found  anywbfre,  this  morning,"  thought  Mar- 
garet, but  her  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  she  went 
towards  tho  children.  Tii^y  saw  her  coming,  and 
with  in  accession  of  clamor  hastened  to  meet  her. 
Little  Jan  carried  a  faded,  battered  wreath  of  nn- 
recognixable  materials,  and  he  walked  as  proudly  as 
Pompey  may  have  walked  in  a  Iloman  triumph. 
When  Margaict  saw  it.  she  Knew  Will  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  she  opened  her  arm.^,  and  held  the  boy  to 
her  heart,  and  kissed  him  over  and  over,  and  cried 
out,  "  Oh,  my  brave  little  Jan,  brave  little  ^an ! 
How  did  it  happen  then  ?     Thou  tell  me  qu    1;." 

"Hal  Ragner  phall  tell  thee,  my  nmther;"  and 
Hal  eagerly  stepped  forward  : 

"  It  was  last  night.  Mistress  Veo  '  r,  we  were  all 
watching  for  the 'Arctic  Hounty;'  but  she  did  not  come, 
and  ihis  morning  as  we  were  playin<r,  tV3  word  was 
passed  that  sh.  had  reached  1  iter  lae's  pier.  Then 
we  all  ran,  but  thou  knowest  that  thy  Jan  runs  like  a 
red  deer  and  so  he  got  far  ahead,  and  leaped  on 
board,  and  was  climbing  the  must  first  of  all.  Then 
BorSkade,  ho  tried  to  climb  over  him,  and  NLi 
Sinclair,  he  tried  to  hold  him  back,  but  the  sail 
shouted.  '  Tinno.  liiiia  .T.an  Vedilerl"   and   t.hfi   skm 


higher  than  all  the  rest.  And  when  Jan  had  cut 
loose  the  prize,  he  was  like  to  greet  for  joy,  and  he 
clapped  his  hands,  and  kissed  .I.m,  and  he  gave  him 
five  gold  sovereigns, — t>ee,  then,  if  ho  did  not  I" 
And  little  Jan  proudly  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  held  them  out  in  his  small  Hoiled  palm. 

The  feat  which  little  Jan  had  accomjilishcd  i.s  one 
which  means  all  t>>  the  Shetland  boy  that  his  first 
buflfalo  means  to  the  Indian  youth.  When  a  whaler 
■^  in  Arctic  seas,  the  sailors  on  the  first  of  May  make 
a  ;^arland  of  such  bits  of  rib'  ns,  love  tokens,  and 
keepsakes,  as  have  each  a  {iriwite  history,  and  this 
they  tic  to  the  top  of  the  mainmast.  There  it 
swing."  blow  high  or  low,  in  sleet  and  1  '  until  the 
ship  reaches  her  home-port.  Then  it  i>  th.  supreme 
emulation  of  every  lad,  and  especially  ol  every  sailor's 
son,  io  be  first  on  board  and  first  m  the  mast  to  cut 
it  down,  and  the  boy  who  does  it  is  the  hero  of  the 
d;    ,  and  hu(>  wi  n  his  footing  on  every  Shetland  boat. 

W^hat  won  ler,  then,  that  Margaret  was  proud  and 
hiippy?  Wli.it  wonder  that  in  her  ghi"'  of  delight 
the  thing  she  had  been  seeking  was  made  clear  to 
her  .'  How  could  she  go  better  to  Suneva  than  with 
t"  .  frowd  of  hafipy  boyj?  If  the  minister  thought 
she  ought  to  share  one  <>'"  her  bl  ssing  with  Suneva, 
shr  T  .Id  double  her  obedien  ;,  and  ii  her  tu  ;  !iare 
the  mother's  aa  well  as  the  wif  '-^  joy. 

'       le  thing  I  wish,  'loys,"  .Nio  said  .  appily,  "let 

us       4raight  to  Peter   Kao's  house,  for  Hal  Ragner 

i  must  tall  Suneva  Fae  tin   trood  news  also."     80.  with 


per  shiv.d  'Bravo!'  and  thy  father,  he  shouted  |  a  shout,  the  little  comp 
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Suiieva,  who  was  busy  sakinR  w.me  fish  in  tlio  .ellur 
i)f'  lier  hdtiHe,  heard  her  name  Med  by  more  than 
fifty  shrill  voiceH,  in  fifty  ditt'erci         vs. 

Slie  Inirried  ujwtaira,  sjiying  t.,  rnelf,  "  It  will  be 
good  newH,  or  ^reut  news,  that  hu*  .tome  to  paHH,  no 
doubt  for  whon  ill-luuk  has  the  day,  he  does  not  call 
any  one  like  that ;  ho  comeMsncakinf^  in."  Flerro.sy 
face  wan  full  of  Muiilea  when  mIio  oj)ened  the  door, 
but  when  she  saw  Margaret  and  Jan  standing  first  of 
all,  she  was  for  a  luonaMit  too  .njiazed  to  s|)eak. 

Margaret  pointed  to  the  wreath  :  "  Our  Jan  took 
it  from  the  topmast  of  the  '  Arctic  Bounty.' "  she 


Haid.  '•  The  boyn  brought  liim  homo  to  mo,  nnd  T 
have  brought  liim  t..  thee,  Suneva.  I  tiiougbt  thou 
would  like  it  " 

"(Mir  Jan!"  Fn  (boso  two  words  Margaret  can- 
celled everything  retnembered  again-t  hor  Siini-va's 
eyes  fille.l,  and  she  stretched  out  both  her  hands  to 
her  step-daugliter. 

"  Come  in,  Margaret !  ('..me  in,  my  brave,  darling 
Jan!  Come  in,  boys,  everyone  of  you  !  There  is 
cake,  and  wheat  bread,  and  preserved  fruit  enough 
for  you  all ;  and  I  nhall  find  a  shilling  for  every  boy 
hero,  who  has  kept  Jan's  'iumph  with  him." 
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low  .still  and  dusky  is  the  long-closo.l  room  ! !  What  band.M  have  touched  it!     Fingers  small  and 
I     What  liML'ennL'  shadows  nn.     wJi^t  f„i„f  ...1.:...  v  ^  .n     riii^trs  small  ana 


What  lingering  shadows  and   what  faint 

perfume 
Of  lOastern  treasures !— sandal  wood  and 
scent 
With  nard  and  cassi.i  and  with  roses  blent. 

liOt  in  the  sunsli' 
Quaint  cabinets  are  here,  bo.xcs  and  fans. 
And  hoarded  letters  full  of  hopes  and  plans. 
I  pass  them  by      I  came  once  more  to  see 
The  old  piano,  dear  tn  memory, 
In  past  days  mine. 

Of  all  sad  voices  from  forgr)tten  years, 
lis  is  the  saddest ;  see  what  tender  tears 
Drop  on  the  yellow  keys  as,  soft  and  slow, 
I  play  some  melocly  of  long  ago. 

How  strange  it  .seems ! 
The  thin,  weak  notes  that  once  were 
Give  only  now  the  shadow  of  a  song 
The  dying  echo  of  the  fuller  strain 
it  I  shall  never,  never  bear  again, 

Unlcis  in  dreams. 


ich  and  strong 


white, 

Since  stiff  and  weary  with  Ufe's  toil  and  fidit; 
Dear  dinging  liaiid.s  that  loriL;  have  been  at  rest. 
Folded  serenely  on  a  (|uiet  breast. 

Only  to  think, 
O  white  sad  m.t.'s,  of  all  the  pleasant  days, 
The  happy  songs,  the  hymn.s  of  h..lv  [.raiw. 
The  dreams  of  love  and  youib.  th.ii" round  you  cling! 
Do  they  not  make  each  .sighing   Momblitig  string 
A  mighty  link  ? 

The  old  piano  answors  to  my  call. 

And  from  my  fingers  lets  the  lost  mtcs  fall. 

0  soul  I  that  T  have  loved,  with  heavenly  birth 
Wilt  thou  not  keep  the  memory  of  earth. 

Its  .smiles  and  sighs? 
Shall  wood  and  metal  .and  white  ivory 
Answer  the  touch  of  love  with  molodv. 
And  thou  r.ii^et?     Dear  one,  not  so.' 

1  move  thee  yet  (thougb  how  I  may  not  know) 

Beyond    he  skies. 
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LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY. 


PrONEEU    FEMALE   POET   OF    AMERICA. 


RS.  SIGOURN  EY,  was  among  the  fii-st,  and  i>  the  most  voluminous 
of  all  tilt'  early  female  poets  of  America.  In  fact  .she  has  heen,  up 
to  till  (liitc,  one  of  the  most  prolilic  of  all  the  women  writei-s  of  our 
country,  havinj^  ])uhlisiie(l  lifty--ix  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose,  the; 
tlrs*  appearing  in  l.Slo,  and  the  last  in  18tW,  lifty-ei<::ht  years  later. 
Her  njost  sueees.sful  efforts  are  her  occasional  poems,  which  ahound 
in  ])assages  of  earnest,  well  expressed  thought,  and  exhibit  in  their  graver  moods 
characti'ristics  of  a  mind  trained  by  exercise  in  self-knowledge  and  self-control. 
Her  writings  possess  energy  an<i  variety,  while  her  wide  and  earnest  sympiithy  with 
all  topics  of  friendship  and  philanthropy  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  interests. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Everett  in  a  review  of  Mrs.  Higoiirney's  works  declared  :  "  They 
express  with  great  purity  and  evident  sincerity  the  tender  affections  which  are  so 
natural  to  the  female  heart  anil  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a  higher  and  better  .state 
of  being  which  constitute  the  truly  ennobling  and  elevating  principles  in  art  as  well 
as  in  nature.     Love  and  n  ligion  are  the  unv.irying  elements  of  her  song.     If  her 


power  of  expres.sion  wen  [ual  to  the  purity  and  elevation  of  her  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  she  would  be  u  female  Milton  or  a  Christian  Pindar."  Continuinir  he 
says : 


u  '|> 


Though  she  does  not  inherit 


'  The  force  and  ample  pinion  that  the  Theban  eaplos  bear, 
Sailiiif;  with  supreme  dominitri  through  the  liquid  vaults  of  air,' 

she  nevertheless  manages  language  with  an  ease  and  elegance  and  that  refined 
felicity  of  exj)ression,  which  is  the  principal  charm  in  poetry.  Li  blank  verse  she 
is  very  successful.  The  poems  that  she  has  written  in  this  measure  liave  much  of 
the  manner  of  Wordsworth,  tind  may  be  nearly  or  quite  Jis  highly  relished  by  his 
admirers." 

To  the  above  eminent  critical  estimate  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  writings  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  further  comment.  The  justice  of  the  praise  bestowed  u))on  her  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  she  lias  acquired  a  wider  and  more  perv;iding  reputation 
than  many  of  her  more  modern  sisters  in  the  realm  of  poesy,  but  it  is  evident  that,  of 
late  years,  her  j)oetry  has  not  enjoyed  the  popular  favor  wliieh  it  had  prior  to  18G0. 

Lydia  Huntley  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and  was  born  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  Sej)tember  1st,  ITUl.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  worth  and  benevolence 
and  had  served  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  brought  about  the  independence 
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of  Amerua      Of  the  Precocity  of  the  chihl    Duvckiiuk  savs:     "She  could   read 
fluently  at  the  age  of  three  and  conijKwcd  simple  verses  at  seven,  smooth  ii-  i',-  thui 
and  ot  an  invariable  religious  sentiment."     Ilt-r  girlhood  life  was  (piiet  and  uneV,  nt- 
lul.     bhe  received  the  best  educational  advantages  which  her  neigliborIi(Mvl,  ■;;•  i  the 
society  of  iMadam  Lathrop,  the  widow  of  Dr.   Dauiel    Lall.rop,..r  Harttord,  could 
lH«tow.     In    hSM,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Miss  liuntlev  was  induced  to 
take  a  select  school  at  Hartford,  and  removed  to  that  city,  where  Vhe  next  year,  in 
1815,  her   lirst   book,  "  Moral   I'ieces  in   I'rose  and    Verse,"  was  published      The 
prose  essays  are  introduced  by  the  remark:     "They  are  addressed  to  a  number  of 
voung  ladies  under  my  care,"  and  the  writer  throughout  the  v(.lume  seems  to  have 
had  her  vocatioii  as  a  teacher  in  view.     In  the  summer  of  181!)  Miss  Huntley  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Sigourney,  an  educated  gentleman  and  a  merchant 
of    llartlord.     hi  1822  a  historical   poem  in  five  cantos,  entitled  "Traits  of  the 
Aborigines,"  was  j.ublished,  and  about  the  same  time  a  Lon.lon   [)ublisher  made  a 
miscellaneous  colleetion  of  her  verses  and  published  them  under  the  title  of  "i.aya 
Irom  the  West,"  a  compliment  of  no  small  moment  to  an  American  poetess.     Sub- 
sequent volumes  came  in  rapid  succession,  among  them  being  "Sketch  of  Con- 
necticut Forty  Years  Since,"  "Letters  to  Young  Ladies"  and  "Letters  to  Mothers," 
"  Poetry  for  Children,"  "Zinzendorf  and  Other  Poems,"  the  last  named  appearing 
m  1830.     It  introduces  us  to  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  paying  an  elorpieiit 
tribute  to  its  .scenery  and  historic  fame,  and  especially  to"  the  missionarv  Zinzendorf, 
a  noble  self-sacrificing  missionary  among  the  Indians" of  the  Wyoming' Valley.   The 
picture  is  a  very  vivid  one.     The  poem  closes  with  the  de|)arture'of  Zinzendorf 
from  the  then  infant  city  of  Philadelphia,  extols  him  for  his  missionary  labor,  and 
utters  a  stirring  exhortatimi  to  Christian  union.     In  1841  "  Pocahontas  and  Other 
Poems  "  was  issued  by  a  iVew  York  publisher.     Pocahontas  is  one  of  her  longest 
and   most  successful  productions,  containing  fifty-six  stanzas  of  nine  lines  each, 
opening  with  a  picture  of  the  vague  and  shadowy  repose  of  nature  as  her  ima'dna- 
tion  conceivetl  it  in  the  condition  of  the  new  world  prior  to  its  discovery.  '^The 
landing  at  Jamestown  and  the  subsecpient  events  that  go  to  make  up  the  thrilling  story 
of  Pocahontas  follow  in  detail.     This  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  many  pwticul 
compositions  of  which  the  famous  daughter  of  Powhatan  luus  been  the  subject. 

In  1840  Mrs.  Sigourney  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  her  return  in  1842  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  recollections  in  prose  and  poetry  of  famous  and  picturesnue 
scenes  and  hospitalities  received.  The  title  of  the  book  was  "Pleasant  Jlemoiies 
of  Pleasant  Lands."  During  her  stay  in  Europe  there  were  also  published  two 
volumes  of  lier  works  in  London,  and  tokens  of  kindness  and  esteem  greeted  the 
author  from  various  distinguished  sources.  Among  others  was  a  spleiidi7l  diamond 
bracelet  from  the  Queen  of  France.  Other  volumes  of  her  works  appeared  in  1846  « 
and  1818.  Prominent  among  the  last  works  of  her  life  was  "The  Faded  Hope,"  a 
touching  and  beautiful  memento  of  her  severe  bereavment  in  the  death  of  her  only 
son,  which  occurred  in  18.30.  "Past  Meridian"  is  also  a  graceful  volume  of  prose 
sketches.  ' 

Mrs.  Sigourney  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  10, 1865,  when  seventy-three 
years  of  age. 
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COLUMBUS. 


T.  STKPTIKN'R  cloislpred  liall  was  proud 
III  It'iirniii^H  |Hiiii|)  tliut  (lay, 
Fur  lhor(t  11  vohvxl  uiid  Htutuly  urowd 
I'rcHN'd  on  in  loiif;  urray. 
A  mariner  villi  Hiniplc  chart 

ContVonlH  tiiiit  condavit  lii^li. 
While  Htroii^  itinliiiion  i^lirH  his  heart, 
And  liiirninf;  thou^hlN  of  wonder  part 
Froui  h]iH  nnd  H|iarkltng  eye. 

Wiiat  halli  ho  said  ?     With  frowning  face, 

In  \vliis|i('r(Ml  (oncH  th<'y  K|ii'ak, 
And  lintH  u]ion  llwir  tuliii-(H  trace, 

Wliicli  fliiMh  each  ashon  cheek  i 
Tho  lni|nisilion's  niystic  doom 

SilM  on  ihi'ir  lirowH  wvero. 
And  liiMHting  fortli  in  viNioncd  gluuui, 
Had  lu-n'Hy  'rom  !)urning  tomb 

OroaiKS  on  tlie  Htarlled  our. 


Courage,  thou  Genoeae  !     Old  Time 

Thy  Hphnidid  dr<>aui  .shall  crown. 
Yon  Western  Hemisphere  Muliliine, 

Whore  un.shorn  f'orcMl.s  frown, 
Tho  awful  Andes'  cloud  wrajit  brow, 

Tho  Indian  hunters  bow, 
Buid  BiroaniH  untamed  by  helm  or  iirow, 
And  roukfl  of  gold  and  diamoiidH,  thou 

To  thanklesH  Spain  nhalt  nlmw. 

Courage,  W^)rld  finder !     Tbou  hast  need  1 

In  I''ate8'  unfolding  Hcroll, 
Dark  woes,  and  ingrato  wrong.s  I  read, 

That  rack  the  noble  soul. 
On  !  on  !     Creation's  secrets  jirobo, 

Tlien  drink  thy  cuji  of  scorn. 
And  wrapjM'd  in  Ciesar's  robe, 
Sleep  like  thai  master  of  the  giobo, 
'  All  glorious, — yet  f(!rlorn. 


THE  ALPINK  FLOW  MRS. 


V.V.K  dwellers  mid  j'on  terror  stricken  cliffs! 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense  breathing 

li|)s, 
Wbeiiie  arc(  yo  ?    Did  somo  white  winged 
nu'ssenger 
On  Mercy's  mi.>*sions  trust  your  timid  germ 
To  tho  cold  cradle  of  el<'rnal  snows? 
Or,  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles. 
Did  them  with  tear  drops  nurse  ye  ? — 

— Tree  nor  shrub 
Daro  that  drear  atmosphere  ;  no  polar  pine 
Uprears  a  veteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  stand, 
Ijeaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick  ribbed  ico, 
And  looking  up  with  brill    nt  eyes  to  iiim 


Who  bids  you  bloom  unhlanched  aini<l  tho  wasto 
Of  di>solation.      Man,  who,  panting,  toils 
O'er  slippery  steeps,  or.  trembling,  Heads  the  v<'rge 
01'  yawning  gull's,  o'er  which  I  be  beiidlong  jilunge 
Is  to  eternity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  marks  ye  in  your  placid  lo\(liuess — 
I''earlesB,  yet  frail— ami,  clasping  his  (bill  hands, 
Blesses  your  pencilled  beauty.     Mid  the  pomp 
'){'  mountain  summils  rushing  on  the  sky, 
An<l  chaining  the  rajit  soid  in  brealbless  awe, 
I'e  bows  to  bind  you  lirooping  to  his  breast. 
Inhales  your  spirit  fritm  the  frost  winged  galo 
And  freer  dreams  of  heaven. 


NIAOAUA. 


LOW  on,  for  ever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Vea,  flow  on 
Cnfalbomed  and  resistless,     (iod  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  fortihead,  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet.      .\nd  ho  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  iJiunder  power  to  .^peak  of  him 
K'ernally — bidding  the  lip  of  man 

1/<^'.»  oil. .•...#.    _^.,iiil    iin4,n   fill,   r.utlru   nUur  nilllP 
,,..  J.  -.. , E..   .ii„r  j!.._. 

Incense  of  awe  struck  praise.     Ah  !  who  can  daro 
To  lift  tho  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope, 


Or  love,  or  sorrow,  mid  tho  peal  sid)limo 

Of  thy  tremendous  hymn  '/     Kven  Ocean  shrinkfl 

Back  from  thy  brotherhood  :   ami  all  his  waves 

Betiro  abashed.     l''or  b'*  dolb  soineliincs  sta'in 

To  sltH'p  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 

His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play. 

And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm  :  but  thou, 

VV'ith  t'verlustiniii  inwleciivinir  lide. 

Dost  rest  not,  night  or  <lay.     The  inonung  stars. 

When  lirst  they  sang  o'er  young  (!reation's  birth, 
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ITeard  thy  deep  anthem  ;  and  th.>so  wrecking  fires, 
Tliat  wait,  tho  anihaiigel's  wiinal  to  dissulvo 
This  Kolid  earth,  hiiall  find  .Ikiiovaii's  luune 
(iraven,  an  wi'h  a.  ihoiisiind  (iianiond  spears, 
or  tiiine   uni'ii'ling   voiunKf.      lOvery  leaf, 
That  lil'lM  itseil'  within  thy  wide  doniaiii, 
I)i)t!i  gather  grwMiness  frmu  thy  living  spray, 
Yet  trenihle  at  the  liaptisni.      hn  !  yi;n  hirdH 
Del  hciliily  venture  near,  and  liathe  their  wing 
Amid  thy  mist  and  foam.     'Tis  inc*'!  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem,  and  lightly  stir 
Tlio  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  v.ipor  wn>ath. 
For  they  may  sport  iinharniiMi  amid  ilie  cloud. 
Or  listen  at  the  vuhoing  gate  of  heaven. 


Li   1 


Withont  rejirixif.      Hut  as  for  iis,  it  M^cnw 

Scarce  lawful,  with  our  lirokcn  tones,  to  s|ieak 

Familiarly  tif  thee.      Melliinks,  to  tint 

Thy  glorious  features  »viili  our  pencil's  point. 

Or  Woo  thee  to  the  tahli^t  of  a  song, 

Were  profanation.     Thou  dost,  make  the  soul 

A  wonilering  wiinesH  of  thy  m.ijesiy, 

Mut  as  it  pre,sse.s  with  delirious  joy 

To  pit^rct!  thy  veslilude,  tlosi  eli.iiii  iis  step, 

And  tame  its  rapture,  wilfi  the  hiwiililing  view 

Of  its  own  nothingness,  liiiiding  it  stand 

In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisihlo, 

Ah  if  to  answer  to  its  (iod  through  theo. 


DKATII  OF  AN  INFAN'^ 


KATFI  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polished 
brow 
And  daslieil  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of 
n  ise 
On  chviok  and  lip.      lie  tiMUihed  the  veins  with  ico 
And  the  rose  failed       l"'orth  from  those  blue  eyes 
There  spake  11  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innoeinico 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  haste  ho  bound 


The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
Konner.     'f hert>  had  been  a  murmuring  sound 
With  which  the  lialie  would  claim  its  mother's  ear, 
Charming  her  even  to  ti-ars      Thi^  Spoiler  set 
llis  seal  of  silence       Mut  there  beamed  a  .smile 
So  fixed,  .so  holy,  from  that  chenili  brow. 
Death  gazed,  ancl  left  it  there,      lie  dared  not  steal 
The  signet  ring  of  heaven. 


A  UrTTFHFLY  ON  A  CHILD'S  OUAVK. 


UHTTMIIFI-Y  Kisked  on  a  baby's  grave, 

Where  a  lily  liad  chanced  to  grow  ; 
"  Why  art  thou  here,  with  thy  gaudy  dye. 
When  she  of  the  blue  and  sparkling  eye 
Must  sleep  iu  the  churchyard  low  '/" 


Then  it  lightly  soared  throuuh  the  sunny  air, 

And  spoke  from  its  .shining  track  : 
"  I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And  she  whom  thou  mourn 'st  like  a  .seraph  sings, 

Wouldst  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  '{" 
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ELIZA  Br:TH  OAKES  SMITH. 

AUTHOR   OK    "the  SINLESS  CHILD." 

T  was  in  tlie  year  1841  that  a  poetic  Romance  of  several  episodes, 
^yritten  in  ballud  style  and  entitled  "The  SinksH  Child,"  was  pnb- 
lished  in  the  8onthern  Literary  Messenger  and  brought  its  author,  a 
woman  of  thirty-live  years,  into  general  prominence,  and  gained  for 
her  an  envial)le  position  which  she  ever  after  maintained  and  ibrti- 
fied  with  a  scries  of  the  finest  sonnets  which  the  literature  of  our 
country  alfords.  "Her  productions,"  says  Keade,  "are  characterized  rather  bv  a 
passioiKite  and  lofty  imagination,  than  by  fancy,  and  a  subtle  vein  of  philosophy 
more  than  sentiment,  though  in  the  latter  she  is  by  no  means  deficient." 

The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Prince.  IShe  is  descended  from  old  Puritan 
stock  on  both  sides,  and  was  born  in  Cumberland,  near  Portland,  iMaine,  on  the 
twjiltth^  day  of  August,  IHOtJ.  At  an  early  age  Miss  Prince  was  married  to  Mr. 
feeba  Smitli,  a  newspa))er  editor  whom  she  assisted  in  his  editorial  work.  Mr. 
Smith,  himself,  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  attainment,  who,  inuler  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Jack  iJowning,"  obtained  a  national  reputation.  He  is  also  tiie 
author  of  "  Powhattan  ;  a  metrical  iomanc(>,"  and  several  shorter  poems  which 
appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  magazine  tales  and  essays  were  col- 
lected in  18.)()  and  published  under  the  title  of  "Down  East." 

Like  most  young  women  writers  of  that  dav,  Mrs.  Smith  contributed  her  earlv 
productions  to  various  periodicals,  anonymouslv.  It  was  not  until  her  husband 
suilered  business  disaster  that  she  commenced  the  open  profession  of  authorshii)  as  a 
means  of  support  for  her  family.  Her  first  published  work  "  Riches  Without 
Wings  appeared  in  18:58;  "The  Sinless  Child  and  other  ])oems"  was  collected 
and  issued  in  book  form  in  Xew  York,  in  1841.  In  1842,  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
husband  removed  to  New  York  where  they  have  afterwards  resided  and  the  same 
year  she  published  a  novel  entitled  "The  Western  Captive"  and  also  a  fanciful 
prose  talo  "  Hie  Salamander;  a  Legend  for  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Smith  is  also  the  author  of  "  The  lioman  Tribute,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts  " 
funded  on  the  exemption  of  ('(mstantinople  from  destruction  by  a  tribute  paid  b'y 
I  heod.jsm.s  to  the  eoM.piering  general,  Attila.  She  is  also  the  author  of  a  trao-edy 
entitled  "J:icob  r.eislcr,"  which  is  founded  upon  a  well  known  dramatic  incident 
of  the  colonial  history  of  New  York.  Both  of  these  plays  (Mijoyed  in  their  day 
popular  favor  uj)on  the  stage.  In  1847,  she  published  "  Woman  and  her  needs.^' 
ma  m  iSoZ,  ■'  riuii«  uu  Brcss  ami  Beauty."    Subsequent  to  tliese  came  "  The  Bald 
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Eagle  :  or  the  hist  of  the  Kaniapaughs  ; "  "  The  News  Boy  ;  "  "  Sagamor  of  Saco ;" 
"  'J1ui  Two  Wives  ;  "  "  Kitty  Howard's  Journal,"  and  '*  Destinv,  a  Tragedy." 


vci'se 
Th 


Besides  the  above  volumes,  Mrs.  iSniith  was  the  author  of  much  fugiti'v 
and  was  also  a  liberal  contributor  of  the  current  magazines  of  her  clay,  iiii' 
varied  and  pcculiai  merits  of  this  author  will  ai)pea'-  to  the  reader  of  her  writings, 
who  nuist  be  impressed  that  in  the  drama,  in  the  sonnet  and  in  miscellaneous  poems 
of  imagination  and  fancy,  she  ha.s  vindicated  lier  right  to  a  place  among  the  first 
poets  of  her  sex,  while  her  prose  writings,  though  not  largely  read  at  this"  time,  are 
characterized  by  the  same  subtle  insight,  analysis  and  delicacy  of  treatment  which 
mark  her  poetry. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  SINLESS  CHILD." 

Ilis  difficult  to  select  from  a  poem  of  winch  the  parts  make  one  harmonious  wliole  ;  but  the  history  of 

Ihe  binlessCliikl     is  illusirateilull  through  with  panel  pictures  whUh  are  scaicclv  lesscllective  when  sep- 

arated  from  their  series  than  when  comliin.nl,  and  the  reader  will  be  frrHlitled  with  a  few  of  Uiose  which 

serve  to  exlubit  the  author's  graceful  play  of  fancy,  and  the   pure  vein  of  imetic  sentimeut  us  well  us  hui 

manner  and  style   m  treating  this  masterpiece  of  its  author. 


£ 


THE  STEPMOTHER. 

OU  speak  of  Hobert'w  second  wile, 
A  lofty  dame  and  bold; 
I  like  not  her  i'orliidding  air, 
And  fonliead  liijili  and  cold. 
Tiie  (irplians  have  no  cause  for  grief, 

She  dare  not  give  it  now. 
Though  noiliing  but  a  giioBtiy  fear 
Jlcr  heart  of  pride  could  bow 

One  night  the  boy  his  mother  called- 

They  heard  him   wecj;  tig  say — 
"Sweet  mother,  kis.s  ponr  Eddy's  cheek, 

And  wipe  Ids  tears  away!" 
Red  grew  the  lady's  brow  with  rage, 

And  yd   she  feels  a  stiife 
Of  anger  and  of  terror  too. 

At  thought  of  that  dead  wife 

Wild  roars  tlio  wind,  the  lights  burn  blue, 

The   walcli-dog  howls  with  fear; 
Loud  neighs  tlie  .«teed  from  out  the  stall: 

What  from  is  gliding  near'^ 
No  latch  is  raised,   no  step  is  heard, 

But  a  piiantom  tills  the  space — 
A  "heeted  spectre  from  the  dead, 

With  cold  and  leaden  face  I 


(from  "the  stnlkss  rruLD.") 

What  boots  it  that  no  other  eye 

Heheld  tlie  shade  appear'^ 
The  guilty  lady's  guilty  soul 

Ik'held  it  jilaiii  an<l  clear ! 
It  slowly  glides  within  the  room, 

And  ,Hiidly  lookh  around — 
And  stoopiiij/  ki.ssed  her  daugliter's  (i.oek 

With  lifts  that  gave  no  .sound  ! 

Then  softly  on  the  stepdames  arm 

She  laid  a  death-cold  hiiiid. 
Yet  it  hath  .scorched  within  (he  flesh 

Lik(>  to  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  gliding  on  with  noiseless  foot, 

O'er  winding  stair  and  hall, 
She  nears  the  chamber  where  is  heard 

Her  infant's  trembling  cull. 


She  smoothed  the  pillow  whore  ho  lay, 

She  warmly  tucked  the  bed, 
She  wiped  his  tears,  ami  stroked  ilie  curls 

That  clustered  round  his  head. 
The  child.  cnres,wed,  unknowing  fear, 

Hath  nestled  him  to  rest  ; 
The  mother  folds  lier  wings  beside — 

The  mother  from  the  blest  I 


GUARDIAN  ANGELS,    (from  "  the  sinless  cifild  ") 


ITII  downy  pinion  they  enfold 

The  heart  suri'harged  with  wo, 
Ami  fan  with  b.ilniy  wing  the  eye 
AVhenro  tloods  of  sorrow  How  j 
They  bear,  in  golden  consers  up, 

That  saerod  gift  a  tear — 
jiy  •wni.  r.  ;<i  ifgisiorea  t!io  giieid 
Hearts  may  have  suffered  here. 


No  inward  pang,  no  yearning  love 

Is  lost  to  human  hearts — 
No  anguish  that  (ho  spirit  feels. 

When  bright-wingotl  Hope  departs. 
Though  in  (ho  mys{ery  of  life 

Discordant  power-i  prevail ; 
That  iit'c  itseif  be  vvcariiies,s, 

And  syuijtathy  maj  fail; 
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Yet  all  becomes  a  discipline, 

To  lure  uh  to  the  sky , 
And  angels  bear  the  good  it  brings 

With  fostering  care  on  high. 
Though  human  hearts  may  weary  grow, 

And  sink  to  toil-spent  sleep, 
And  we  are  left  in  solitudo 

And  agony  to  weep: 


Yet  they  with  ministering  zoal 

The  cup  of  healing  bring, 
And  bear  our  love  and  gratitude 

Away,  on  heavenward  wing; 
And  thus  the  inner  life  is  wrought, 

The  blending  earth  and  heaven — 
The  love  more  earnest  in  its  glow 

Where  much  has  been  forgiven  I 


THE  BROOK. 


:;:« 


IIITIIKR  away,  thou  merry  Brook, 
Whither  away  so  fast, 
With   dainty  feet   through   the  meadow 
green, 
And  a  smile  as  you  hurry  past  ?  " 
The  Brook  leaped  on  in  iille  mirth, 

And  dimpled  with  saucy  glee ; 
The  daisy  kissed  in  lovingness. 
And  made  with  the  willow  free. 


I  heard  its  laugh  adown  the  glen, 

And  over  the  rocky  steep, 
Aiwiy  where  the  old  tree's  roota  were  bare 

In  the  waters  dark  and  deep ; 
The  sunshine  flnsho<l  uimn  its  face. 

And  played  with  flickering  leaf — 
Well  pleased  to  dally  in  its  jiath, 

Though  the  tarrying  were  brief. 

"  Now  stay  thy  feet,  oh  restless  one, 

Where  droops  the  spreading  tree. 
And  let  thy  Ii(|uid  voice  reveal 

Thy  story  unto  me." 
The  flashing  pebbles  lightly  rung, 

As  the  gushing  music  fell. 
The  chiming  music  of  the  brook, 

From  out  the  woody  dell. 

"  My  mountain  home  was  bleak  and  high, 

A  rugged  spot  and  drear, 
With  searching  wind  and  raging  storm. 

And  moonlight  crtlil  and  clear. 
I  longeil  for  a  greeting  cheery  ;is  mine, 

For  a  fond  and  answering  look 
But  none  were  in  that  solitude 

To  bless  the  little  brook. 

"  The  blended  hum  of  pleasant  sounda 

Came  tip  iVom  the  vale  below. 
And  I  wished  that  mine  were  a  lowly  lot, 

To  lapse,  and  sing  as  T  go ; 
That  gentle  tbiniirs,  with  loving  eyes, 

Along  mv  path  ."ibonld  glide, 

Come  nestling  to  my  side. 


"  I  leaped  me  down :  my  rainbow  robe 

Hung  shivering  to  the  sight, 
And  the  thrill  of  freedom  gave  to  me 

Ne  y  impulse  of  delight. 
A  joyous  welctmie  the  sunshine  gave. 

The  bird  and  the  swaying  tree  ; 
The  spear-like  grass  and  blossoms  start 

With  joy  at  sight  of  me. 

*'  The  swallow  comes  with  its  bit  of  clay, 

When  the  bu.sy  Sjiring  is  here. 
And  twittering  bears  the  moistened  gili 

A  nest  <in  the  eaves  to  rear , 
The  twinkling  feet  of  flock  and  herd 

Have  trodden  a  path  to  me, 
And  the  fox  and  the  squirrel  come  to  drink 

In  the  shade  of  the  alder-tree. 

"  The  sunburnt  child,  with  its  rounded  foot; 

Comes  hither  with  me  to  play, 
And  I  feel  the  thrill  of  lils  liglitsome  heart 

As  he  dushes  trie  merry  spray. 
I  turn  the  mill  with  answering  glee, 

As  the  merry  spokes  go  roimd, 
And  the  gray  rock  takes  the  echo  up, 

Rejoicing  in  the  sound. 

"  The  old  man  bathes  bis  scattered  locks, 

And  drops  me  a  silent  tear — 
For  he  sees  a  wrinkled,  careworn  face 

Look  up  from  the  waters  clear. 
Then  I  sing  in  his  ear  the  very  song 

He  heard  in  years  gone  by; 
The  old  man's  heart  is  glad  again, 

And  a  joy  lights  up  his  eye." 

Enough,  enough,  thou  homily  brook  1 

I'll  tieasure  thy  teachings  well. 
And  I  will  yield  a  heartl'elt  tear 

Thy  cry.stal  drops  to  swell ; 
Will  bear  like  thee  a  kindly  love 

For  the  lowly  things  of  earth, 
Ilemeuiw^rJng  siiil  that  high  and  pure 

Is  the  home  of  the  spirit's  birth. 


LUCY  LARCOM. 


AUTHOR  OF   "UANNAII    BINDING   SHOES." 


AD  we  visited  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  sixty  years 
ago,  we  perhaps  would  not  have  noticed  anything  peculiar  or  diiU-r- 
ent  from  other  girls  in  the  busy  little  body  known  as  Lucy  Laiconi. 
(She  had  left  school  in  her  early  teens  to  helj)  support  the  family  by 
serving  as  an  ordinary  operative  in  a  cotton  factory.  Yet  this  is 
where  Lucy  Larcom  did  her  first  work;  and  to  the  experiences  she 
gained  there  can  be  traced  the  foundation  of  the  literature — both  prose  and  poetry 
— with  which  she  has  delighted  and  encouraged  so  many  readers. 

'  Lucy  Larcom  was  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  1826.  Her  father,  a  sea 
ca])tiun,  died  while  she  was  a  child,  and  her  mother  removed  with  her  several  chil- 
dren to  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  For  a  while  Lucy  attendetl  the  ])ublic  schools  and 
at  the  age  of  ten  years  showed  a  talent  for  writing  verses.  In  the  cotton  mill,  she 
tells  us,  her  first  work  was  "doffing  and  re|)lacing  the  bobbins  in  tiie  nuichine. 
Next,"  she  says,  "I  entered  the  spinning-room, then  the  drcssing-ioom,  wiiere  I  luul 
a  place  beside  pleasant  windows  looking  toward  the  river.  Later  J  wiis  promoted 
to  the  cloth-room,  where  I  had  fewer  hours  of  confmement,  without  the  noisy 
machinery,  and  it  was  altogether  neater."  The  lust  two  years,  of  her  eight  y^'ars'  work 
in  the  mill,  .she  served  as  book-keeper,  and,  during  her  leisure  hours,  pursued  her 
studies  in  mathematics,  giammar  and  English  and  Civ'i man  literature. 

The  female  operatives  in  the  Lowell  mills  published  a  little  paper  entitled 
"Offering,"  and  it  wjta  to  this  that  Miss  Larccmi  contributed  her  first  literary  pro- 
duction, which  was  in  the  sliape  of  a  poem  entitled  "The  lliver;"  ami  many  of 
her  verses  and  essays,  both  grave  and  gay,  may  be  found  in  th<'  old  files  of  this 
paper.  Her  first  volume,  "Similitudes,"  was  compiled  from  essays  which  appeared 
originally  in  "Offerijig."  Since  then  her  name  has  found  an  honored  j)lace  among 
the  women  writers  of  America.  Among  her  early  and  best  poems  are  "Hannah 
Binding  Shoes"  and  "The  Rose  Enthroned,"  the  latter  being  Miss  Larcom's  first 
contribution  to  the  "Atlantic  Montldy."  She  did  not  sign  !ier  name  to  the  contri- 
bution and  it  was  of  such  merit  that  one  of  the  reviewers  attributed  it  to  the  poet 
Emersor..  ''oh  Mr.  Lowell,  the  editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  the  poet, 
Whittirr.  m  >v!jose  papers  she  also  eontributetl,  praised  her  ability.  Miss  i^arcom 
iiVAUwn  ;.;i.  li-r'liticiiiu  Jrcinanj  ocmaiary,  xiiiiiuis,  awu  .jiiir!  v,;irun  t;r.si;iit  ii5  rtjilit^  ul 
the  lead  '^  .  'male  schools  in  her  native  State.  In  1859  appeared  her  bmtk  entitled 
"Ships  in  the  Mist  and  Other  Stories,"  and  in  1860  was  published  "Breathinj-  of 
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?«?f^'A^' n"  1  ^;Tu  ^f  ^'  ^  ^^^^  «''^^  ^^^«  editor  of  "Our  Youn<^  Folk.  "  ...J  i„ 

strongly  noticeable  in  ''Beckoninsr^''    IHM      n,^  ^     -^^n^       -^  ciuiractenstic  13 

"  A.S  it  Is  In  Heav  .., "  mm  ^  ^'1  «.  n      tt""*^  especially  so  in  her  last  two  books 

VIM  It  js  in  rit.iven     (ihUl)  and  "The  Unseen  Frend"  (]H^)'>\   h^fi.  rvf  ,.  i  •  1 

e.n  ,ody  „.,•  n,atu„..st  ,l,o„j;l,t  ,„  n.atte™  concerning,  r^Li  mil  U  '"•''' 

One  ot  the  nicwt  .ulni m  >  ,■  chiiractenati™  oC  lin.^  T  ..r,. ,  ,'      ■       i  i 


OOIl  lone  ITaiinah, 

Sittinj,'  at  tlio  winddw,  bindiiif;;  nhdcs! 

Faded,  wiinklud, 

tiittirip;  Hiitcliini,',  in  a  ni..urnfiil  muse! 

Hri},dit-eyod  beauty  ..nco  wm  sIio, 

When  the  hlooni  was  nn  the  tree: 

Spriii-i;  and  winter 

Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes 

Not  a  neif^hbor 
Passin},'  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper, 
'•Is  *hero  from  tiie  tishers  any  news?" 
Oil,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone  I 
Night  and  morning 
HannaliH  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  tislier,  gayly  woos  • 

Hale  and  elever. 
For  a  willing  heart  ami  liand  lie  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  adow. 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  su  ' 
For  the  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  awl  her  shoes. 


HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES. 


May  is  pas-^ing: 
Mid  the  apiile-boughs  a  pigeon  coos. 

Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  south-wester  mischief  l.iews. 
Kound  the  K.ifks  t,r  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound,  a  Svhooner  sped  : 
Silent,  iiine.soine, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

"Fis  \iiveml)er. 
Now  no  tears  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

Fnuu  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
Whispering  hoarsely.  "  Fisherman, 
Have  you.  have  you  heard  of  lien?" 
Old  wi'h  watching, 
Haimah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleacii  and  tear  the  ragged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  .seasons ; — 
Never  lias  one  brought  her  any  news. 
Htill  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sail  o'er  the  sea: 
Hopeless.  faithU^ss, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
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ALICE  AND  PHOEBP:  CAKY. 

"the  sister  spirits   of    POi^SY." 

'  would  be  difHcult  to  treat  the  two  poetic  Gary  sisters  separately. 
Iheir  work  began,  progressed  through  life  and  practically  endJd 
together.  lunv  persons  have  written  under  the  circunistanccB  which 
at  hrst  ai)pear(.d  so  disadvantageou.s.  'J'hey  had  .leither  education 
nor  hterary  friends,  nor  was  their  early  lot  cast  in  a  region  of  literary 
*,\,„  ,     •    1    f  ^P"'f'""e— t<J'-  they  were  n-ared  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (hirin.r  the  forma- 

r.'s'etviltthlr;' u:,r""''-^- "-'  '"^■•"^ ' -^  ^^"^ "'"» ■-"  -"»^«  »i' 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  riinnin-?  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Alice  Gary  was  born  in  Mount  Healthy,  near  Gincinnati,  April  20  1820  and 

her  sister  Phoc-be  at  tlu.  same  place  four  years  later.    The  two  sisters    tiSi^d  it  hmne 

oge  her  uul  when  eighteen  years  old,  Alice  began  to  write  ,  ;«»  J  ^        ket    le      ' 

u  tl  1  c  under  the  no>.  d.  plum,  of  Patty  Lee?  which  attracted  considerab  e  Ucm- 
tion  a  ul  displayed  an  ability  which  elicited  encouragement  from  the  (.l  ors  ot'  the 
K' '?''  to  which  she  contributed.  In  tjie  mean  time,  Phoebe  C^uv,  llv  ,'!  1  cr 
SI  ters  examples  began  to  contribute,  and,  in  18r,().  the  two  sisters  p  iblishcd  th  ir 
hn^  volmne  of  poems  in  Philadelphia.  A  volume  of  prose  sketclerenttbd 
'Clover  ^ook  or  Recollections  of  our  Neighborhood  in  thJ  VVest/' by  TlicL  C  ry 
fo  lowed  m  18ol      In  18;>2,  the  CMry  sisters  removed  to  New  York  citv  wheit^  tl  ey 

iierty  resided  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  returning  occasio  a  lit ,  tS 
early  'nnn  home  lor  some  years  they  hch.  wccklv  rc-cptioi^  in  New  Y oi-k  wl  ch 
were  attcmded  by  ea.ling  artistic  and  literary  people.  Thev  earned  by  tl  eh  pe  i  -^ 
jure  and  womanly  pens-sufficient  to  provi'de  a  competence  for  all      e      wants 

u-y  ga  hered  a  library,  rich  in  standard  works,  to  gnltify  their  relhu  t  st^rnd 
did  much  to  relieve  the  i.eedy  with  their  charitv.  In  18,%.  Alice  Gary  issued  a 
second  series  of  her  "Glover  Nook  Papers"  amfa  thir.l  gleani,  .'    fm  7tl      '  ne 

ion  I;'S;T!'1  '"  ^^'-^'t^^  "aoverW  Children."  t^- the  benefit  of  tr  ^^^ 
youtldul  rea,  ers.     During  the  (.rolific  years,  from  1852  to  1850.  she  also  published 

iuated.     and      llr>llv\yi>o<i  "  a  nn)\a^t,,^,^   ..*•  ^      t.     »o-^    .it      .      --        »      v.- 

published  ':Poems7nd'  Paro5ies:''^i;;^8y"::^^  l^^'l^^S'  ^^'f^;.,;;^ 
Life,"  a  series  of  tales,  antl  -Phe  Bishop's  Son.^'* .  novel.     Inim^Z^dlZ 
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"Snowberrics,"  a  book  for  young  folks.  In  18GG,  Alice  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Hullads,  Lyrics  and  Hymns,"  which  is  a  standard  selection  of  her  poetry 
ium  'ontains  some  of  the  sweetest  minor  poems  in  the  langua<j;e.  Alice's  "The 
Lover's  Diary"  ap[)eared  in  1808.  It  begins  with  the  poem  "Dreandand"  and 
ranges  with  a  series  of  exquisite  lyrics  of  love  through  all  the  phases  of  courtship 
to  married  life.  This  was  the  hist  of  her  works  i)ublished  during  her  lifetime. 
During  the  same  year  (1808),  Phoebe  published  the  "Poems  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love,"  a  worthy  companion  volume  to  her  sister's  works,  and  in  1801)  she  aided  her 
pastor,  Chas.  F.  Deems,  in  editing  "Hymns  for  All  Christians." 

In  comparing  the  two  sisters,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  poems  of  Alice  are  more 
thoughtful  and  more  melodiously  expressed.  They  are  also  marked  with  a  stronger 
originality  and  a  more  vivid  imagination.  In  disposition,  Alice  was  pensive  and 
tender,  while  Phoebe  was  witty  and  gay.  Alice  was  strong  in  energy  and  patience 
and  bore  the  chief  responsibility  of  their  household,  allowing  her  sister,  who  was 
less  passive  and  feminine  in  tem[)erament,  to  consult  her  moods  in  writing.  The 
disparity  in  the  actual  intellectual  productions  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  same 
number  of  years  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  mental  inecjuality  as  of  the 
superior  energy,  industry,  and  patience  of  the  elder. 

The  considerate  love  and  delicacy  with  which  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  treated 
each  other  |)lainly  indicated  that  they  were  one  in  spirit  through  life,  and  in  death 
they  were  not  long  se|)arated.  Alice  died  at  her  home  in  New  York  City,  February 
12,  1871,  in  her  lifty-fn*st  year.  Phoebe,  in  sorrow  over  this  bereavement,  wrote 
the  touching  verses  entitled  "Light,"  and  in  confidence  said  to  a  friend:  "Alice, 
when  she  was  here,  always  absorbed  me,  and  she  absorbs  me  still.  I  feel  her  con- 
stantly drawing  me."  And  so  it  seemed  in  reality,  for,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
July,  six  months  after  Alice  Gary  was  laid  to  rest  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  New 
York,  Phoebe  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whence  her  remains  were  removed 
and  laid  by  her  sister's  side. 

The  two  kindred  sisters,  so  long  a.ssociated  on  earth,  were  re-nnited.  The 
influence  they  have  left  behind  them,  embalmed  in  their  hymns  of  praiseful  worship, 
their  songs  of  love  and  of  noblest  sentiment,  and  their  stories  of  happy  childhood 
and  innocent  manhood  and  womanhood,  will  long  remain  to  bless  the  earth  and  con- 
stitute a  continual  incense  to  their  memory. 

Besides  the  published  works  named  above,  both  Alice  and  Phoebe  left  at  their 
death  uncollected  poems  enough  to  give  each  name  two  added  volumes.  Alice  also 
left  the  manuscript  of  a  completed  novel. 
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MONO  the  beautitiil  iiicturcs 

That  hiin;;  on  .Memory  h  wall, 
Is  orio  of  a  (liiii  old  forest. 

That  Hceineth  Imst  of  all : 
Not  for  its  jjnarleil  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  iiiisiletoc; 
Not  for  til"  violets  golden 

That    ,  ;:  'kle  the  vale  Im'Iow; 
Not  for  tiu  milk-white  lilies, 

That  lead  from  the  l'raj;runt  hedge, 
Co(iuetini^  ull  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  piMen  edj^e; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland 

Where  the  brij,'ht  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  jtiiiks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip. 

It  seemed  to  uie  the  best. 


I  onec  had  a.  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep- 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep: 


Lif^ht  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  wimls  tluii  blow. 
We  roved  there  the  l)eautifid  Hunimens 

The  summers  of  lonj^  airo  ; 
Hut  his  feet  on  the  iiills  ".'rew  weary. 

And,  one  of  the  antunin  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  broiher 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

Sweetly  his  pjilc  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace, 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  bis  face: 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tre«'-tops  bright, 
He  fell,  in  his  saint  like  beauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gales  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory  s  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 


NOBILITY.        (ALICE    CARY.) 


ILDA  is  a  b.ffy  lady, 

Xi'ty  proud  is  she — 
T  am  but  a  simple  herdsman 

Dwelling  by  the  sea. 
Hilda  hath  u  sjiacious  palace, 

Mroad,  and  white,  and  high  ; 
Twenty  good  dogs  guard  the  portal— 

Never  house  had  I. 

Hilda  hatli  a  thousand  meadows — • 

Boundless  forest  lands : 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  service — 

I  have  but  my  hands. 
The  sweet  summer's  ripest  roses 

Hilda's  cheeks  outvie — 
Qtiecns  have  paled  to  see  her  beauty — 

But  my  beard  have  L 


Hilda  from  her  palace  windows 

Looketh  down  on  me, 
Kee[)ing  with  my  dove  brown  oxen 

By  the  silver  sea. 
When  her  didcet  harp  she  playeth, 

Wild  birds  singing  nigh. 
Cluster,  listening,  by  her  white  hands — 

But  my  reed  have  I. 

I  am  but  a  simple  herdsniiin, 

With  nor  hoime  nor  lands; 
She  hath  men  and  maids  for  service— 

I  have  but  my  bands. 
And  yet  what  are  all  her  crimsons 

To  my  sunset  sky — 
With  my  free  hands  and  my  manhood 

Hilda's  peer  am  I. 


THE  GRAY   ?WAN.    (alice  cary.) 
(From  the  Poetical  Worki  of  Alice  and  Phabe  Cary,  1876.) 


H  tell  me,  sailor,  tell  me  true. 

Is  my  little  lad,  my  Klihu, 
A  saiHng  with  your  ship?" 
The  sailor's  eyes  were  dim  with  dew,- 
"  Your  little  \nd,  your  Klihu  ?  " 

He  sidd  with  trembling  lip, — 
"  What  little  lad  ?  what  ship '? " 
38 


"  What  little  lad  !  as  if  there  could  be 
Another  such  an  one  as  he  ! 

What  little  lad,  do  you  say? 
Why,  Klihu,  that  took  to  the  sea 

TKa  niiitvuktit    1    t.it*   l.i...   ..4V  ■*...  L.pf.Al 

' •     1 J     nf.CSt 

It  was  just  the  other  day 
The  (Uriij/  Swmi  sailed  away." 
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"  The  other  dav  ?  "  the  oailorV  eyai 
8t4)od  (.pen  with  a  great  niirprw*',— 

"  '['he  (tther  day  /  ih«  .Swoii  '" 
llin  heart  hf-tran  in  hi«  thn.ut  t<.  rise. 
"  •)>«.  tt>o,  «ir,  hero  in  the  cu|ih(iard  lies 

The  jacket  he  hn<]  on." 

"  And  Ko  your  lad  in  gone  'i 

"Gone  with  tlie  Swon.'      "  And  did  she  Htand 
\\  ith  her  anchor  clutching  hold  of  the  sand, 

For  u  month,  and  never  stir  ?  " 
"Why.  to  be  xuro  !   I've8e«n  from  the  land, 
Like  a  lover  ki.swing  \m  lady's  hand, 

The  wild  sea  kiwMing  her, — 

A  fight  to  reiucniher,  wr." 

"  Kut,  my  goiKJ  mother,  do  you  know 
All  ihiH  wuH  twenty  searH  ago? 

I  Hl.Kid  on  the  ami/  .Swan's  deck, 
And  to  that  lad  I  wiw  vou  (hmw. 
Taking  it  off,  as  it  might  he,  ho  ! 

'I'he  kerehief  from  your  neck." 

"  Aye,  and  he'll  l.ring  it  back  !  " 

"And  did  the  little  lawless  lad. 

That  has  made  you  sick  and  niiide  you  sad, 
Sail  with  the  (!mi/  Smm's  vrvv/'!  " 
"  Lawless  I  the  man  is  going  mad  1 


The  best  hoy  mother  ever  had, — 
He  Murt   he  sailetl  with  the  crew  ! 
What  woulii  you  have  him  do 7" 

"  And  he  has  never  written  a  line. 

Nor  .««nt  you  word,  nor  made  you  sign 
To  say  ho  was  alive  '  " 

"  Hold  !  if  'twas  wroi  g.  the  wrong  is  mine; 

Besides,  ho  may  be  l-i'th.   brine, 
And  could  he  write  from  the  grav-  .^ 
Tut,  man,  what  would  you  have? 

Oono  twenty  yearn     a  long,  long  cruise,— 
'Twas  wicked  thus  your  h>ve  to  abuse; 

Hut  if  the  lad  still  live. 
And  come  Imck  home,  think  you  can 
Forgive  him  { "  "  Miserable  man. 

V'ou're  mad  as  the  sea,-   vou  rave, — 

What  have  I  to  forgive/  " 

The  siiilor  twitched  his  shirt  so  blue, 
And  from  within  his  bosom  drew 

'fhe  kerchief     She  was  wild. 
"  My  («<mI  !  my  Father  !  is  it  true? 
Mylittlelad,  my  Klihu! 

My  blessed  boy,  my  c  bild  ! 

My  dead,  my  living  child  I  " 


MEMORIES.* 

(I'HOEHK     CARV.) 

*'  She  luviU  me,  but  she  left  me." 


} 


K.MOIUFJS  on  iu»;K.tric? !  io  my  soul  again 
There  come  sn  i>   ,!j,ama  of  vanished 
love  and  bliss 
That  my  wrung  heart,  though  long  inured 
to  pain, 

Sinks  with  the  fulne.ssof  its  wretchedness: 
Thou,  dearifr  far  than  all  tho  world  beside  ! 

Thou,  who  did.st  listen  to  my  loves  first  vow 

Once  1  bad  fomily  hoped  to  call  thee  bride: 

Is  the  die.iiu  over'?  comes  that  awakening  now? 
And  is  this  hour  of  wretchedness  and  tears  " 
The  only  guerdon  for  my  wasted  years  ? 


Might  haunt  a  fallen  angel.     And  oh,  thou— 
Thou  who  didst  turn  away  and  seek  to  bind 

Thy  heart  from  breaking— tlmu  hast  felt  ere  now 
A  heart  like  thine  o'erinasicieth  the  mind : 

Affection's  power  is  stronger  tlian  thy  will— 

Ah,  thou  didst  love  me,  and  thou  lovest  me  still. 


And  I  did  love  thee— when  by  stealth  we  met 
In  the  sweet  evenings  of  that  summer  time, 

VVhiK^o  fileasnut  memory  lingers  with  mo  yet, 
As  tho  remembrance  of  a  better  clime 


yiy  heart  could  never  yet  be  taujzbt  to  move 

With  the  calm  even  puUcs  that  it  should: 
Turning  away  from  those  that  it  shoubl  love. 

And  loving  whom  it  should  not,  it  hath  wooed 
Bci'uty  forbidden — 1  may  not  forget ; 

Anrl  thou,  oh  thou  can.st  never  cease  to  feel ; 
But  time,  which  hath  not  changed  affection  yet. 

Hath  taught  at  least  one  leason— to  conceal ; 
So  none  but  thou,  who  see  my  smiles,  shall  know 
The  silent  bleeding  of  the  heart  below. 
•  Copyright,  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. 


T.0UI8E  CHANDLER   MOULTON. 

jO  modern  ,  ui  iimong  American  women  utiindslii-lior  in  the  estimation 
of  her  literary  peers,  or  in  tfu'  .social  scale  than  doen  the  author  of 
"Bedtime   Stories."  "S.me  Women's  Hearts,"  and  "In  the  (Jar- 
Mrs.  Aloulton   enjoys  the  triple  distinction  of 


den  of    Dreams  ' 
heinj;  a  writer  ol 
novels  for  ^rown 
woman  has  contributed  to  our  lit* 


nosv  popidar  stories  for  cliildnn,  of  popular 
le,  and  of  some  of  tlie  hest  poetry  which  any 
aiure.  In  herself  she  presents  the  conscientious 
poet  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  instructinj^  and  beiuliting,  and,  at  the  same  tinje, 
one  whose  wares  are  niiirketahle  un<l  popular.  Not  a  few  critics  have  ])laced  her 
sonnets  at  the  head  of  their  kind  in  America.  Her  poetry  has  lor  its  main  charac- 
teristic a  constant  hut  not  a  rebellious  sorrow  expressed  with  such  consistent  ease  and 
melody  that  the  reader  is  led  on  with  a  most  pleasurable  sensation  from  stanza  to 
Stan/a  and  arises  from  the  reading  of  her  verses  with  a  mellower  and  softer  sym- 
pathy for  his  fellow-beings. 

Louise  Ch'indhu-  was  lM)rn  at  Pom  fret,  Connecticut,  April  5,  1835,  and  her  educa- 
tion was  received  in  that  vicinity.  Her  first  book  entitled  "This,  That  and  Other 
I'ocms  "  appeared  wlien  slit  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  was  a  girlish  miscellany 
and  sold  remarkably  well.  After  its  publication,  she  passed  one  year  in  Miss  Wil- 
lard's  Seminary  at  Troy,  Nt'w  York,  and  it  was  during  her  lirst  vacation  from  this 
school  that  slm  met  anci  married  the  well-known  Boston  journalist,  William  Moulton. 
The  next  year  was  published  "Juno  Clifford,"  a  novi^l,  without  her  name  attached. 
Her  next  publication,  issued  in  1859,  was  a  collection  of  stories  under  the  title  of 
"My  Third  Book."  Neither  of  these  made  a  great  success,  and  she  published 
nothing  more  until  187J^,  when  her  now  famous  "  Bedtime  Stories  for  Children  " 
was  issued  and  attracted  much  attention.  She  has  written  five  volumes  of  bright 
tales  for  chihlren.  In  1874  appeared  "Some  Women's  Hearts  "and  "  Miss  Eyre 
from  Bo.ston."  After  this  Mrs.  Moulton  visited  Europe,  and  out  of  the  memories  of 
her  foreign  travel,  slie  issued  in  1881  a  book  entitled  "  Random  Riimbles,"  and 
six  years  later  came  "  Ours  and  Our  Neighbors,"  a  book  of  essays  on  social  subjects, 
and  the  same  year  she  issued  two  volumes  of  poems.  In  1889  she  j)ublished  simul- 
taneously, in  England  and  America,  her  most  popular  work,  entitled  "  In  the 
Garden  of  Dreams,"  which  has  psussed  through  many  editions  with  increased  popu- 
larity. Mrs.  Moulton  has  also  edited  three  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Philip  Burke 
Marseton. 

Mrs.  Moulton's  residence  has  been  in  Boston  since  1855,  with  the  exception  of 
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others,  in  Euiope.  AtLmtic,  and  with  fewinburne,  Tennyson  and 


"IF  THERE 

"If 

Will 

F  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
Do  I  not  know  full  well 

What  I  would  Imy  ? 
Hope's  dear  delusive  sjiell, 
Its  happy  tale  to  tell— 
Joy's  fleeting  sigh. 

I  would  be  young  again 

Youth's  madding  bliss  and  bane 

I  would  recapture — 
Though  it  were  keen  with  pain, 
All  else  seems  void  and  vain 

To  that  fine  rapture. 


WERE  DREAMS  TO  SELL."* 

there  were  dreams  to  sell, 

It  would  you  buy?"— Bkddoes. 


I  would  be  glad  once  more 

Slip  through  an  open  door 

Into  Life's  glory — 
Keep  what  I  spent  of  yore, 
Find  what  I  lost  before— 

Hear  an  old  story. 

As  it  of  old  befell, 

Breaking  Death  s  frozen  spell, 

Love  should  draw  nigh  :~ 
If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
Do  I  not  know  too  well 

What  I  would  buy  ? 


ranEN  I  am  dust,  and  thou  art  quick  and 
>ljwj  glad, 

Bethink  thoe,  sometimes,  what  ijood  days 
we  hiid,  '  •' 

What  happy  days,  beside  the  .shining  seas, 
Ur  by  the  twilight  fire,  in  careless  ea.se, 
Reading  the  rhymes  ol'  some  old  poet  lover, 
Or  «  hispering  our  own  love-story  over. 

When  thou  hast  mourned  for  me  a  seemly  space 

And  set  another  in  my  vacant  place. 

Charmed  with  her  brightness,  trusting  in  her  truth, 

Warmed  to  now  life  by  her  beguiling  youth 

Be  happy,  dearest  one,  and  surely  know 

I  would  not  have  thee  thy  life's  joys  fore<'o 


WIFE  TO   HUSBAND.* 


Vet  think  of  me  sometimes,  where,  cold  and  still, 
I  lie,  who  once  was  swift  to  do  thy  will 
\V  hose  hps  so  often  answered  to  thy  kiss 
Who,  dying,  blessed  thee  for  that  bygone  bliss • 
I  pray  thee  do  not  bar  my  presence  quite 
From  thy  new  life,  so  full  of  new  delight. 

I  would  not  vex  thee,  waiting  by  thy  side ; 

My  pre.sence  should  not  chill  thy  fair  young  bride  • 

Only  bethink  thee  how  alone  I  lie  •  ^  ' 

lo  die  and  be  forgotten  were  to  die 

A  double  death  ;  and  I  deserve  of  thee 

home  grace  of  memory,  fair  howe'er  she  be. 


'  Copyright,  Roberta  Bros. 
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LOUISE   CH    XDT,ER   MOULTON. 
THE  LAST  GOOD-BYE* 
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OW  shall  we  know  it  is  the  last  good-bye  ? 
The  skies  will  not  be  darkened  in  that 

hour, 
No  sudden  light  will  fail   on   leaf  or 
flmver, 

No  single  bird  a\  ill  hush  its  careless  crj, 
And  you  will  hold  uiy  hands,  and  smile  or  sigh 
Just  as  before.     Perchance  the  sudden  tears 


In  your  dear  eyes  will  answer  to  my  fears ; 

But  there  will  come  no  voice  of  prophecy : 
No  voice  to  whisper,  "  Now,  and  not  again, 

Space  for  last  words,  last  ku^ses,  and  last  prayer, 

For  all  the  wild,  unmitigated  pain 
Of  those  who,  parting  cla.sp  hands  with  despair." 

"  Who  knows  ?"  we  say,  but  doubt  and  fear  remain, 
Would  any  chooie  to  part  thus  unaware? 


NEXT  YEAR. 


j  HE  lark  is  .singing  gaily  in  the  meadow,  the 
sun  is  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  hills ; 
But  she  is  gone,  tho  mu.sic  of  whose  talk- 
ing v;is  sweeter   than  the  voice  of 
summer  rills. 
Sometimes  T  see  the  bluebells  of  the  forest,  and  think 

of  her  blue  eyes ; 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  hear  the  rustle  of  her  garments  : 
'tis  but  the  wind's  low  sighs. 

I  see  the  sunbeams  trail  along  the  orchard,  and  fall 
in  thought  to  tangling  up  her  hair  ; 

And  sometimes  round  the  sinless  lips  of  childhood 
breaks  forth  a  smile,  such  as  she  used  to  wear ; 


But  never   any    pleasant  thing,   around,   above   us, 

seenjs  to  me  like  her  love — 
More  lofty  than  the  skies  that  bend  and  brighten  o'er 

us,  more  consant  than  the  dove. 

She  walks  no   more  beside  me  ia  the  morning;  she 

meets  me  not  on  any  summer  eve  ; 
But  once  at  night  I  heard  a  low  voice  calling — "  Oh, 

faithful  friend,  thou  hast  not  long  to  grieve !" 
Next  year,  when  larks  are  singing  gaily  in  the  meadow, 

I  shall  not  hear  their  tone ; 
But  she  in  the  dim,  far-off  country  of  the  stranger, 

will  walk  no  more  alone. 


ell, 
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MY  MOTHERS  PICTURE. 

(from   "  IN   THE   GARDEN   OF   DREAMS.") 


i  and  still, 

iss, 

ne  bliss  : 

ite 

ht. 


1  OW  shall  I  here  her  placid  picture  paint 
With  touch  that  shall  be  delicate,  yet  sure  ? 
Soft  hair  above  a  brow  so  high  and  pure 
Years  have  not  soiled  it  with  an  earthly  taint, 
Needing  no  aureole  to  prove  her  saint ; 
Firm  mind  that  no  temptation  could  allure ; 
Soul  strong  to  do,  he-art  stronger  to  endure  ; 


And  calm,  sweet  lips  that  uttered  no  complaint. 
So  have  I  seen  her,  in  my  darkest  days 

And  when  her  own  most  sacred  ties  were  riven, 
V/alk  tranquilly  in  self-denying  ways. 

Asking  for  strength,  and  sure  it  would  be  given ; 
Filling  her  life  with  lowly  prayer,  high  praise — 

So  shall  I  see  her,  if  we  meet  in  heaven. 


*Copyright,  Roberts  Bros. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

THE   FIRST    AMERICAN    AUTHOR   OF   RENOWN. 

"T7ie  Cervantes  cf  the  Nevj  World" 

W^^JT\^''^^vT  ""^^  ?i?^"^^  ^^°P^«^  literature  as  a  eallin-  and  sue- 
Ill     cesfu  y  rehed  upon  his  pen  for  supprt  was  W.tsh.i„gt?n  iVy  n'. 
and  the  abiding  popularity  of  this  author  is  the  best  guarantee  o1' 

came  fresli  from  his  pen  and  their  brilMant  author  was  not  only  he  te  Jv  1  on  nf 
America,  but  was  a  shining  light  in  the  circles  of  the  odWoi^L 
Irving  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  language  of  t  e  heart  n^vfrb/ 
comes  obsolete,  that  IVuth  and  Good,  and  Beauty,  the  ols^ffng  d  God  a  e  not  su^^^ 
ject  to  the  changes  which  beset  the  empire  of  mL,  and  we  feel  saiTthat  Wis  ;  7 
ton  Irving,  whose  works  were  the  delight  of  our  grandparent,  an  rparents  and  a^^^ 

York  GifvTnd'r  '^''^  wY'^'  ^'^''^'  ^'^^^"  '^''  ^"t^-^^'  ''^'^  >•»  PO^sse^^ion  of  New 
Yoik  City  and  (^corge  Waslungton  was  (>xerting  his  forces  to  dri ie  .  hwmv  t]Z 
young  Irving  was  born.  Like  Benjamin  Franklin  he  wis  tl  vm  ^^^' 
son..  His  father  was  a  Scotchman  aiill  his  mother  an'^g^i^hil^n^';;?!:"^^;^ 
to  America  soon  after  their  marriage  and  settled  in  New  York  'bout  y^P^ 
The  Irvmgs  were  staunch  patr  ots  and  did  what  they  could  to  relieve   he CffcrLl 

tened  until  the  English  evacualod  the  town  and  George  VVashinjrton  came  in  -ind 
took  possession.    In  her  exultation  over  this  event  Mrs  Irving  Saimed' Wash 
ington's  work  ,s  eiided  and  this  child  shall  be  named  after  In-^''  X  years^te  ' 
nn.-/f  Q?r^'  ^If '^^"gt^"  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  Hrst  President  of  the 
Sreri.f.  h'''  i;^  f  r  ^"'■^'  ''^r^'  ^'--^-^  **^^"  ^'^^  ^^P^^al  of  the  county      Shorlr^ 

eave  him  his  ble^^Jno:"    "      ""  ^^  ^"^  ^''^'  ^"^  ^^^^""^S  ^"«  ^^^"^«  ""  i"«  i^ead 


gave  him  his  blessing. 
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A  '       K        T      • 

In^  --Sle^:^Lr';^^^^  HiV^elieate  health  p.v<.ted 

^nmll  schod.s,  and  tlu\s  e  sc.  '^t  tfof  "1^''^"'^^  lie  received  w.i«  la  .„ndrv 
study  law.  Irving',  opport.  ni  y  eLe^l  IH  ?^",'  '^'  ^\'"^''\  ^''f^  '»^"  '-o""  n. 
Irving,  e,stal)li,sliedu  dai  y  pa,  J  to  wlnV  h  1^    r •    '""     "•'    ^^'■•^^''^'••'    i>r.   i'eicr 


mssrswE,  THE  homk  o.  washinqtox  irvivo. 


g"n;li;  or,  WJiiu.-Whams  and  Oni  ion.  n f  T  o     ^^"'t  '""'  ^'"'J^'''^''^^  ^lie  "Suhna- 

publishedfonnigluly  andrant]2:rLl/^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^•'"  -I^'^^^  was 

intended  by  its  authors  only  to  ''liit  off"  thy^n  ™^^^^^^^^  ^^''  humorous  magazine, 
amusing  liistory  of  society  Wents  a  eeLrv^l^'^ '^'•n'^''^-?';  ''''  "«^^'  ^'"^^^^  ^^ 
two  years  were  occupied  in  wrhiLl""S.l'"u^  '?  sf  II  widely  read.  The  next 
which  was  published  in  December  1 809  ^  '  .?  f^?' '  ^'^'^^'^  ^^  ^'''  "^^^'J^' '' 
Washington  Irving  and  his  brother  Pet r  b  H  ?  ?  ^'^^'  ^T  '^''  J^^"^  ^ork  of 
and  Washington  did  it  alone.    To  intfod "e^  u  i^  '"'  ''^If  '™^  *"  ^'"^f^^' 

shrewdness,  advertised  in  the  newsnane  s  snmrL    ^P  -^''f'  '^'^^^  -^""'"^  Yankee 
for  an  old  gentleman   bv  the  27o7tS 'T^^ '"  ^ 

reared,  leaving  behind  InirtheraniLnn   of     ?'''?''  '1"^  -'""^  ^"''^'^"'^  ^^^'^^P" 
T^  -as  finally  Announced  tka/L-    l3"5  if  f  ^".V\"^^  '"'^  >''*^  bill  unpaid, 
ope  of  realizing  enough  pro.t  t^^Jl^  ^-]^^  ^S^^l^^^^^, 


a 
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WASIIINGTOiV    IRVING. 


h 


or  lu    uKi    woill   tliat  Animca  was  to  huve  u     terature  of  its  own      Tl.i.l.nnt 

sanc.hlypatru.t.e  throughout  the  war,  though  lie  deph.red  ts'xis  ■  1^18^ 
after  peace  was  prodaimed,  he  n.ade  a  second  voyage  across  the  At  a  t/'  i.  endin c; 
to  reman,  only  a  short  while,  hut  the  failure  of  his  brotLr's  irm  b^  ted  t  b  i^ 
Kvs  hopes  and  necessitated  Ins  return  to  literature.    He,  therefor^  renn^^^^^^^^^ 

ScSri'?  J','"  '"*'.  'r™  ^'""^  "'',  ^""'S'*^  "'''y  »'"'<»'•'  >'<■  W.-1S  S«-rcla,-y  of  the  United 
gicax  puD  ic  Jionoi  Jrlis  books  now  brought  him  an  adequate  income  and  1ip  hniU 
for    umself  a  handsome  villa  at  Irvington,  New  York-lhich   L  mled  ''Sui^^^n^ 

yeais  i«42-4>  during  which  time  he  represented  the  United  States  at  theVonrf 
(  S"'Ast^;'^5^^^^.1  SunnysideSie  wrote  the  "Tours  of":^  ^S'' 
],;       1'     ^r   '\^   ^1;  ^^^'    >^'^'entures  of  Captain   Bonneville"  (1837)      After 

issued  in  18o0  He  also  published  in  1849  and  1850  "Oliver  Gohirmitl  a  bS 
C^  f  T^P^''^''''r^  •'^"^^  ^^'''  Successors."  From  1850  to  185 )  he  ublis4ied 
only  two  books,  namely  "Wolfret's  Roost  and  Other  Papers"  and  t^^^e  "L  fe  of 
George  Wa^nngton;"  the  latter  issued  just  before  his  death,  w  ch  occuiTed  at 
Sunnyside,  November  28,  1859.  His  nephew,  P.  H.  Irving,  afterwards  preoar^^^^ 
his  'tt'fp ''''''  of  AVasliington  Irving"  (1863),  and  lo  edi  eTand  pSsh  d 
his    Spanish  Papers  and  Other  Miscellanies"  (1866  )  puoiisnea 

Mn^U    w''^'^  ''^""^^  ""'"'""'^  "l^y  ^^  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Iiis  fiancd  Miss 

a  ea  suddenly  soon  after  they  were  engaged.  Irving,  then  twenty-six  bore  the 
blow  like  a  man,  but  he  carried  the  scar  throu-h  life  ^       ' 

he  .v^'s  Tirfirsi  l're7  '''''™'-  ^\'  "^^'^  resplendent  when  we  remember  that 
ne  was  tlie  lust  great  pioneer  in  American  letters.     Franklin  was  the  nnlv  mnn 

smaller  scope.  It  was  while  Byron  and  Scott  were  leaders  of  EnHish  letters 
Ind  llT^l  r*''""  ■  "'f  "^'f  "'^'Se  of  a  college  education.  wenTtn  EnZd 
and   met  aid   associated  with   the   greatest  of  English  authors,  issued  SCTeral 


WASHINGTON   IRNINO. 
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of  his  books  and  made  good  his  own  title  to  an  lionorablc  position  in  literature 
among  them,  not  only  leaving  his  impress  upon  Knglish  society  but  he  created  an 
illustrious  following  among  her  authors  that  any  man  should  be' |)rou(l  of;  for  it  is 
from  Irving's  'SSketch  B(jok"  that  the  revival  of  Christmas  feasts  was  inaugurated, 
which  Dickens  afterwards  took  up  and  pursued  to  further  lengths,  maki 
his  model  in  more  ways  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ai 
eray  were  his  friends  and  admirers.  The  latter  calls  Irving  the  "lirsl  ai 
whom  the  new  world  of  letters  sent  to  the  old."  At  home  Ii 
even  greater.  His  tales  like*'Rij)  Van  Winkle"  and  its  fellows  became  the  fust 
fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest,  rich  in  local  flavor,  which  later  American  story-tellers 
like  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Bret  Harte  and  Cable,  all  in  their  own  way,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  have  gathered  after  him. 

The  genius  of  Irving  was  not  of  that  stalwart,  rugged  character  which  conquered 
by  admiration.  It  rather  won  its  way  softly  and  by  the  aid  of  genial  scntiuient, 
human  sympathy  and  iningent  humor.  His  heart  was  (piick  to  catch  the  sentiment, 
and  his  imagination  as  quick  to  follow  the  thread  of  an  incident  to  its  most  charm- 
ing conclusion, 
the  rockv  cr 


>n.     He  it  was  who  peopled  the  green  nooks  of  "Sleepy  Hollow"  ar 
ags  of  the  Catskills,  describing  landscape  and  character  with  a  char 


and 
rm 

which  no  later  American  writer  has  surpassed;  and  it  was  his  delicate  subtlety  ami 
keen  insight  which  called  into  being  in  his  "Knickerbocker's  History"  a  civiliza- 
tion, giving  to  the  legend  the  substance  of  truth,  and  presenting  a  fiction  so  that  it 
passed  for  a  fact.     This  is  a  feat  which  very  few  authors  have  accomplished. 

That  Irving  might  have  been  a  successful  historian  is  evinced  by  his  "Life  of 
Columbus"  and  "Life  of  Washington,"  in  which  his  exhaustive  inquiry  into  details 
and  his  treatment  of  the  same  leave  notiiing  new  in  the  lives  of  these  great  men  to 
be  told;  but  it  is  on  his  descriptive  essays,  such  as  we  find  in  his  "Sketch  Book," 
"The  Alhambra"  and  "Knickerbocker's  History,"  that  his  title  to  enduring  fame 
most  securely  rests. 

The  poet,  Lowell,  in  his  "Fable  for  Critics,"  thus  happily  characterizes  Washing- 
ton Irving: 

"  What !    Irving?  thrice  welcome  warm  heart  and  fine  brain, 
You  bring  back  the  happiest  spirit  from  Spain, 
And  tiie  gravest  sweet  humor,  that  ever  were  &f^o 
Since  Cervantes  met  death  in  his  gentle  despa: 
Nay,  don't  be  embarrassed,  nor  look  so  beseeching, 
I  shan't  run  directly  against  my  own  preaching. 
And  having  just  laughed  at  their  Raphaels  and  Dantes, 
Go  to  setting  you  up  beside  matchless  Cervantes ; 
But  allow  me  to  speak  what  I  honestly  feel, 
To  a  true  poet-heart  add  the  fun  of  Dick  Steele, 
Throw  in  all  of  Addison,  minus  the  chill. 
With  the  whole  of  that  partnership's  stock  and  good-will, 
Mix  well,  and  while  stirring,  hum  o'er,  as  a  spell, 
The  '  fine  old  English  Gentleman,'  simmer  it  well. 
Sweeten  just  to  your  own  private  liking,  then  strain, 
That  only  the  finest  and  clearest  remain. 
Let  it  stand  out  of  doors  till  a  soul  it  receives 
From  the  w.arm  lazy  p.un  loiterinp;  down  thrnutjh  green  leaver, 
And  you'll  find  a  choice  nature  not  wholly  deserving 
A  name  either  English  or  Y;     ;ee — just  Irving." 
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WAsmN()TON  luvmo. 
THE  ORGAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABUEi^. 

FBOM    THE  SKETril    BOOK. 


HE  sound  of  caflual  footsfopH  Im.l  consed 
from  the  abbey.  I  ,,,„1.J  only  bear,  now 
and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest 
repeating' the  evenin-  service,  and  the  faint  resp.msos 
of  the  choir ;  tliese  pauseu  for  a  time,  and  all  was 
hushed.  The  stillness,  the  desertion  and  ob.scurity 
that  were  gradually  prevailing  around,  gave  a  deeper 
and  more  solemn  interest  to  the  place: 

For  in  the  silent  grare  no  conversation. 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  carefu.  father's  couii.sfl— nothing's  heard, 
iU)r  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 


rise  in  triumph  and  ac.;Iama(ion,  heaving  higher  and 
higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling  H„nnd  on 
sound.     And  now  they  pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of 
the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  gushes  of  melody ; 
they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  r.H.f,  and  seem' 
to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  of 
heaven.     Again  the  pealing  „rgan  heaves  i(s  thrilling 
thunders,  compressing  air  into  nmsio,  and  rolling  it 
forth   upon  the  soul.     What  long-drawn  cadences  I 
What  solemn  sweej.ing  concords !     It  grows  more 
and  more  dense  and  powerf'ul— it  tills  the  vast  pile 
and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls-theear  is  stunneJ-J 
the  senses  are  overwhelmed.     And  now  it  is  winding 
c    1 1    I     .1  ,.  I  "P  "'  *""  jubilee — it  is  risiuL'  from  tbo  entl.   tZ 

intensity,  and  ro  in.r    na  it  ^o,^  i „  i.:ii ,.         r  ..  ^     ^i- <  ■  lumnony  i 


intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  oi 
sound.  II()w  well  do  their  volume  and  grandeur  ac- 
cord with  thi.s  miglity  building!  With  what  pomp 
do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and  breathe 
their  awful  harmony  througli  these  caves  of  death 


and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal !     And  now  tliey  of  the  slowly  waning  day, 


I  sat  for  some  time  Inst  in  that  kind  of  reverie 
which  a  strain  of  music  is  aj)! sometimes  to  inspire: 
tlie  shadows  of  evening  were  gradually  thickening 
round  me;  the  monuments  began  to  cast  deej.er  and 
deeper  gloom  ;  and  the  distant  clock  again  gave  token 


BALTUS  VAN  TASSEL'S  FARM. 


|CHABOD  CRANE  had  a  .soft  and  foolish 
heart  toward  the  sex  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  so  temj)ting  a   morsel 
soon  found  favor  in  his  eyes;  more  especially  after 
he  had  visited  lier  in  her  paternal  mansion.     Old 
Baltus  Van  Ta.ssel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  tliriving, 
contented,  liberal-hearted  I'armer.     He  seldom,  it  is 
true,  sent  either  his  eyes  or  his  thoughts  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  farm  ;  but  within  those  every- 
thing was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.      He 
was  satisfied  with  Ids  wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it ; 
and    piqued    himself    upon    the   hearty    abundance, 
rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.     His  strong- 
hold was  .situated  on  the  banks  of  the   Hud.son,  in 
one  of  those  green,  .sheltered,  fertile  n)oks,  in  wliich 
the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestling.     A  great 
elm-tree  spread  its  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of 
which  bubbled  up  a  spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest 


water,  in  a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel;  and  then 
stole  sparkling  away  through  tlie  grass,  to  a  nei-'h- 
boring  brook,  that  bubbled  along  among  alders  and 
dwarf  willows.     Hard  by  the  farmhouse  was  a  vast 


every 


barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a  cliurch  , 
window  and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth 
with  the  treasures  of  the  farm;  the  flail  was" busily 
resounding  within  it  fn.m  morning  to  night ;  swallows 
and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves , 
and  rows  of  pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up, 
as  if  watching  the  weatlier,  some  with  their  head^ 
under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and 
others  swelling  and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their 
dames,  were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof. 
Sleek,  unwieldy  porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose 
and  abundance  of  their  pens ;  whence  sallied  forth, 
now  and  then,  troops  of  sucking  pigs,  as  if  to  snuff 
the  air.     A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
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riding  in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of 
ducks;  regiments  of  turkeys  were  gohbliiig  through 
the  farmyard,  and  guim^a  fowls  fretting  about  it,  like 
ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  jHievish,  discon- 
tented cry.  Ik'foro  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant 
cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  and  a  line 
gentleman,  clapping  his  burnished  wings,  and  crowing 
in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart — sometimes 
tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  gener- 
ously calling  his  ever-'uungry  family  of  wives  and 
children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had 
discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered,  as  he  looked  upon 
this  sumptuous  promise  of  winter  fare.  In  his  de- 
vouring mind's  eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every 
roastiiig-jiig  running  about  with  a  pudding  in  his 
belly  and  an  apple  in  his  mouth ;  the  pigeons  were 
snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in 
with  a  coverlet  of  crust ;  the  geese  were  swimming  ii- 
their  own  gravy ;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dLshes, 
like  snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  competency 
of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porkers  he  saw  carved  out  the 
future  sleek  side  of  bacon  and  juicy  relishing  ham  ; 
not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily  trussed  up,  with 


its  gizzard  under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a  neck- 
lace of  savory  sausages  ,  and  evi n  iiright  chmitii Iter 
himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  u  hlde-dihli,  with 
uplifted  claws,  as  il'  craving  that  quarter  which  hiii 
chivalrous  spirit  disdained  t(/  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  aa 
he  rolled  hitj  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  mendow- 
lands,  the  rich  tields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orchards  burdened  with 
ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of 
Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel,  who 
was  to  inherit  those  domains,  a!id  his  imagination  ex- 
panded with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily 
turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested  in  immense 
tracts  of  wild  land  and  .shingle  palaces  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Nay,  his  bu.sy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes, 
and  presented  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with 
a  whole  family  of  children,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a 
wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pots  and 
kettles  dangling  beneath  ;  and  he  beheld  himself  be- 
striding a  pacing  mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heels,  get- 
ting out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Lord  knows 
where. 


COLUMBUS  AT  BARCELONA. 

(from  "  LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.") 
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HE  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs  had  produced  the  greatest  sensation 
at  court.  The  event  he  announced  was 
considered  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  prosperous 
reign,  and,  following  so  close  upon  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  was  pronounced  a  signal  mark  of  divine 
favor  for  that  triumph  achir  v,  '  in  the  cause  of  the 
true  faith.  The  sovereigns  t '  jmselves  were  for  a  time 
dazzled  by  this  sudden  and  easy  acquisition  of  a  new 
empire,  of  indefinite  extent  and  apparently  boundless 
wealth. 

*  H=  *  *  *  *  * 

About  the  middle  of  April  Columbus  arrived  at 
Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to 
give  him  a  .solemn  and  magnificent  reception.  The 
beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather  in  that  genial  sea- 
son and  favored  climate  contributed  to  give  splendor 
to  this  memorable  ceremony.     As  he  drew  near  the 


place,  many  of  the  more  youthful  courtiers  and 
hidalgos,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  pop- 
ulace, came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  Ilia 
entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to  one 
of  those  triumjihs  which  the  Homans  were  accustomed 
to  decree  to  conquerors.  First  were  paraded  the 
Indians,  painted  according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and 
decorated  with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold  ;  after 
these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live  parrots,  to- 
gether with  stuffed  birds  and  animals  of  unknown 
species,  and  rare  plants  supposed  to  be  of  precioua 
qualities ;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  nipkc  a  con- 
spicuous display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  other 
decorations  of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  tlio 
wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  regions.  After  this 
followed  Columbus  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  streets 
weie  almost  impassable  from  the  countle.«s  multitude ; 
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the  windows  and  balconies  were  crowd.Ml  with  the  fuir; 
the  very  roofli  were  covered  with  Hpectutoro  It 
seeiuf.!  an  il  ,he  ,.ul.Ii„  ,.yo  ..ould  not  I,,,  .ated  will, 
KiiziiiK  on  (I  ,..^  trophiuM  of  an  unlcnown  world,  or  on 


of  the  highest  rank.  Pendi.  -?  hi,  knooH,  ho  offered 
to  kiHH  »•.,.»■  handn  ;  I,  ,t  there  wan  sou.e  heHitalion  on 
ther  ,.urt  t.i  iierniit  tliia  act  of  homa>;e.  Haimnj,'  him 
•n  .he  most  gracious  n.anner,  they  ordered  hirn  to  seat 


.if  « K..  :..! ]  .    i:  I  ■  ■  ' 


in  rcwanl  for  the  |uety  of  (he  UionurchH;  and  the 
niajeMtic  and  venerable  appeaninw  of  the  diwoverer 
no  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy  KetuTally 
expected  from  roving  enterprise,  seemed  in  harmony 
with  the  grandeur  an.l  dijrnity  of  his  a<-hievement. 


of  t  he  islands  discovered.  He  displayed  specimens  of 
unknown  birds  and  other  animals;  of  rare  plants  ? 
medicinal  and  aromatic  virtues  ;  of  native  pW  in  dust 
111  crude  masses,  or  labored  into  barbaric  ornaments' 
and,  above  all,  the  natives  ui'  these  couiKrics,  who  w  ro 


To  receive  him  with  suilab  e  pom,,  u.d  .listin  ,  on  '         7    •  "",     "'      """"  '"'"'''''"'  "''"  ^'^'^ 

the  sovereigns  had  order..!  .  hei    ,  to  bT         i   f'  ""T  ""'^  '""•^''-'•^"'''^  "'^-'>«t.  All  these 

in  publi..,  under  a  rich  c  1 1   .f  t      J    f     '  M       I       '"■"";"""'"'  '^^'"^'  ''-'-'f^-n.  of  ..eater  discoveries 

awaited  his'arrival,     ad  i      ,  t     w  ,7,^     l''""'"      .  *,'  ""'■ '  '"  ""  '""'"'""^  "''  ''^^'^  "-J^'-'  ""^ 

Juan  beside  them,  ;„d  a^li:  ^;:'  ij  I J::!?!  ^'^^.r^^' d  r'-T-rV"  "^  ""^  '"""• 

their   eourt,  and    the  principal    m.bilitv   of     Wi  «  L   ^^ ''^" '^^ ''"^.""'^  "J' t''««"Vorei,unssank  on  their 


tered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  crowd  of 
cavaliers,  amonj;  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  w.is  con 


and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid  assem- 
bly, and  prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  tri- 


spicuous   for   his   stately  'and    commanding   per  um^l       T  e   nt  T   n""'?  '"'''"""'""  "'  '"■ 

which,  wiM,  hi.   countenance  rendered  venLb^^Ty^hee Lr^    ^  ^'' '^7'".    ""^'""-- ^'^-tod  by 

his  gray  hairs,  gave  him  the  ai.Ln.st  -.r.^JZ        p        .  ^  "'^"^  '''"I'"'' '''"'  ''"'  accompaniment 

senator 'of  Home.  A  1 LS  C  "I"  • '  f  '"'"""'"'  ""  '"  '""  ''''''  '''  ^^^^  ''—y. 
features,  showing  that  he  e  ye  e  S  and  d  l-v  '  a T^'  7  T  '  ""'  ^'^  '^'^""^'^  "'"''  ^'"'"^''"•^ "''  ^I^ 
in...  be  came,  and   ceii.y  noth^^  :!.f  ^^   ^^  ^  !=' r^lr^lX^::: 


more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind  inflamed  by  noble  am- 
bition, and  conscious  of  having  greatly  deserved,  than 
these  testimonials  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
a  nation  or  rather  of  a  world,     A.s  Columbus  ap- 


p,o..ea,  .H.  .™,.^  ,»,„,,  _,,^. ,  ;j„  ™ -;^;"2or 


cated  with  celestial  delights."  Such  was  the  solemn 
and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  court  of  Spain 
celebrated  this  sublime  event ;  offering  up  a  grateful 
tribute  of  melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God 


THE  GALLOPING  HESSIAN. 


j  HE  revel  now  gradually  broke  up;     The  old 

farmers  gathered  together  their  families  in 

their  wagons,  and  were  heard  for  some  time 

rattling  along  the  hollow  roadsand  overthe  distant  hills. 

Some  of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their 

favorite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted  lauehter,  ming- 

linsrwith  the  clat^e' "^  bin^-  a-h-A  -i         i.     •! 

-  -"•-.=.  „•   .i.«»in,  ecHucu  uiuiig  the  sijeiil 


woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  grad- 
ually died  away— and  the  late  scene  of  noise  and  frolic 
was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Ichabod  only  lingered  be- 
hind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country  lovers,  to  have 
a  me-d-tete  with  the  heiress,  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  now  on  the  high  road  to  success.  What  passed 
at  this  interview  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for,  in  fact, 
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1  d.i  not  know.  Something,  however,  I  fear  mo,  must 
have  gone  w  mg,  for  he  certainly  sallied  i'nrih,  after 
no  very  great  interval,  with  an  air  <juite  desolate  and 
ihapfallen.  Oh  these  women  !  ihes^  women!  Could 
that  girl  have  liLen  playing  off  any  of  her  co(|uettwh 
tricka?  Was  her  encouragement  of  the  poor  {wda- 
gogue  all  a  mere  sham  to  secure  her  conipiest  of  his 
rival?  Heaven  only  knows,  not  1 1  Let  it  suflico  to 
say,  [clialiod  stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
been  .sacking  a  hen-roost,  rather  than  a  fair  lady's 
heart.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left  to 
notice  the  scene  of  rural  wealth  on  which  he  had  so 
often  gloated,  he  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and 
with  several  hearty  cuffs  and  kicks,  rou.sed  his  steed 
most  uncourteously  from  the  comfortable  ipuirters  in 
which  he  was  soundly  sleejiing,  dreaming  of  mountains 
of  corn  and  oat«,  and  whole  valleys  of  timothy  and 
clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Icha- 
bod,  heavy-hearted  and  crestfallen,  ])ursued  his  travel 
homewards,  along  the  sides  of  the  lofty  hills  which 
rise  above  Tarrytown,  and  which  he  had  traversed 
so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour  was  a.  di.sinal 
as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tappan  Zee  8pr(>ad 
itsduskyand  indistinct  waste  of  waters,  with  here  and 
there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop  riding  (piietly  at  anchor 
under  the  land.  In  the  dead  hush  of  midnight  he 
could  even  hear  the  barking  of  the  watch-dog  from 
the  oppo.site  shore  of  the  Hudson  ;  but  it  was  so  vague 
and  faint  as  only  to  give  an  idea  of  his  distance  from 
this  i'aithful  conifianion  of  man.  Now  and  then,  too, 
the  long-drawn  crowing  of  a  cock,  accidentally  awir. 
ened,  would  sound  far,  far  <iff,  from  some  farmhou.so 
away  among  the  hills — but  it  was  like  a  dreaming 
sound  in  his  ear.  No  signs  of  life  occurred  near  him, 
but  occasionally  the  melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or 
perhaps  the  guttural  twang  of  a  bullfrog,  from  a 
neighboring  marsh,  as  if  sleepir.„  uncomfortably,  and 
turning  suddenly  in  his  l)cd. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his 
recollection.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker,  the 
stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the  .sky,  and  driving 
clouds  occasionally  hid  them  from  his  sight.  ITe  had 
never  felt  so  lonely  and  di.smal.  lie  was,  moreover, 
approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the  scenes 
of  Ibe  gitust  sturics  Lad  bccri  laid.     lu  tbo  C6utf6  of 


the  road  stood  an  enormou.")  tidip-tree,  which  towered 
like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  formed  a  kind  of  landmark.  Its  litubs  weru 
gnarU'il  ami  fantastic,  large  enough  to  form  trunks  for 
ordinary  trees,  twisting  dow.i  almost  to  the  earth  and 
rising  again  into  the  air.  It  was  connected  with  the 
tragical  story  of  the  niifortunale  Andr<'',  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  hard  by  ;  and  was  universally 
known  by  the  name  of  Major  Andr^'^'s  tree.  The 
common  people  regarded  it  with  a  mixture  of  respect 
and  superstition,  partly  out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate 
ol'  its  ill-starred  namesake,  and  partly  from  the  tales 
of  strange  sights  and  doleful  lamentations  told  con- 
cerning it. 

\s  Ichabod  apjiroached  this  fearful  tree,  he  began 
to  whistle ;  he  thought  his  wliLstle  was  answered  ;  it 
was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  the  dry 
branches.  As  he  approached  a  little  nearer,  l.s 
thought  he  saw  something  white  hanging  in  the 
midst  of  the  tree — he  paused  and  ceased  whistling; 
but.  on  looking  more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a 
place  where  the  tree  had  Ik  i  ti  scathed  by  lightning, 
and  the  while  wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  lunrd  a 
groan — his  teeth  chattered,  and  his  knees  smote 
against  the  saddle;  it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one 
huge  bough  upon  another,  as  they  were  swayed  about 
by  the  breeze.  He  passed  the  tree  in  Siifety,  but 
new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  marshy  and 
thickly-wooded  glen,  known  by  (he  name  of  Wiley's 
Swamp,  A  few  rough  l<igs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  ttream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood,  a  group  of 
oaks  and  chestri'its,  matted  thick  with  wild  grape- 
vines, threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pa.ss  this 
bridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this  identical 
spot  that  the  unfortunate  Andr6  was  captured,  and 
under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and  vines  were 
the  sturdy  yoemen  concealed  who  8urj>ri.sed  him. 
This  has  tver  since  been  c<insidered  a  haunted  stream, 
and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  the  schoolboy  who  has 
to  pa.si-  :t  iilone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to 
thump ;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolution, 
gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs,  and 

uttcQiptcd  to  UOBU  bniklj  aCiOss  tuc    ulldge  J    DUt  iii- 
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stead  of  starlinf,.  forward,  the  perverse  old  aninml 
nmde  a  lateral  n.,.vomen(,  and  ran  broa.lwde  aKain«i 
the  fonco.      I.liabod,  wh(«o  fearw  inorcmicd  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  .i.le,  and  kicked 
hiHlily  with  the  contrary  foot ;  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  his 
«teed  started,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a  thicket  of  brambles 
and  alder-bushes.     The  schoolmaster  now  .bestowed 
both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveling  ribs  of  old 
Gunpowder,  who  d;ished  forward,  snufling  and  snort- 
ing, but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the  bridge,  with  a 
suddenness  that  had  nearly  sent  his  rider  sprawling 
over  Ins  head.     Just  at  this  m..n.ent  a  plashy  tramp 
by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the  sen.sitive  ear  of 
Ichabod.     In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove,  on  the 
margin  of  the  bn.ok,  he  beheld  something  huge,  mis- 
shapcn,  black  and    towering.      It  stirred    not,  but 
seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gloom,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  ready  t.  sj.ring  upon  the  traveler. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighfed  pedagogue  rose  upon  his 
head  with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  tur . 
and  fly  was  now  too  late  ;  and,  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping,  j^^host  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was 
which  could  ride  upon  Iho  wings  of  the  wind  v 
Summoning  up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he 
denian.led  in  sd.nwMering  accents—"  Who  are  you?" 
He  received  no  reply.  He  repeate.l  his  demand  in  a 
still  more  agitated  voice.     Still  there  was  no  answer 


,,  ...v^  „„a  iiu   iiu.swer. 

Once  more  he  cudgelled  the  sides  of  the  inflexible 
Gunpowder,  and,  shutting  his  eyes,  broke  forth  with 
involuntary  fervor   into  a   psalm    tune.     Ju,t  ther. 
the  shadowy  object  of  alarn.  put  it.self  in  n,otion,and 
with  a  scramble  and  a  bound  stood  at  once  in  the 
nnd.Ue  of   the  road.     Though  the  uhM  was  dark 
and  dLsmal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown  might  now 
in  some  degree  be  ascertained.     He  ai)peared  to  be  a 
horseman  of  large  dimension.s,  and    mounted  on  a 
black  horse  of  powerful  frame.     He  made  no  offer  of 
molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept  aloof  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  jogging  along  on  the  blind  side  of  old 
Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over  his  fright  and 
waywardness. 

lehabod,  who  had  no  reli.sh  for  this  strange  mid- 
night companion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the 
mlventuro  of  Hn.m  Bones  with  the  Galloping 
Hessian,  now  quickened  his  steed  in  hopes  of  leavin" 
him  behind,     The  stranger,  however,  .lulckened  his 


horse  to  an  equal  pace.     Ichabod  pulled  up,  and  fWl 
"'to  a  walk,  thinking  to  lag  behiml— the  other  did 
the  same.      His  heart  began  to  sink  within  him  ;  ho 
endeavored  to  resume  his  p.salm  tune,  but  his  parched 
tx.ngue  clove  to  the  roof  ..i"  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
not  utt«r  a  stave.      'J'here  was    something    in  the 
moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  com- 
panion  that  was  mysterious   and  ajipalling.      Xt  was 
soon  fearfully  accounted  for.     On  mounting  a  rising 
ground,   which  brought   the    figure    jf  his  follow- 
traveler  in  relief  against  the  sky,  gigantic  in  height, 
and  muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabod  was  horror-struck  on 
perceiving  that  he  was  headless  !-but  his  horror  was 
still  more  increased  ..n  observing  that  the  head,  which 
should  have  rested  on  hisflioulders,  was  carried  before 
hmi  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle:  his  terror  rose  to 
desperation  ;  he  rained  a  .shower  of  kicks  and  blows 
upon  (Junpowder,  hoping  by  a  sudden  moven;ent  to 
give  his  companion  the  slip— but  the  spectre  started 
fill!  jump  with  him.    Away  then  they  dashed,  through 
thick  and  thin  ;  stones  flying  and  sparks  fla.shing  at 
every  bound.     Ichabod's  flim.sy  garments  flulleied  in 
(he  air,  as  he  stretched  his  l,)ng  lank  Imdy  away  over 
hi.s  horse's  head,  in  the  eiigerness  of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepy  Hollow ;  but  (Junpowder,  who  seemed  pos- 
se,s,sed  with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made 
an  opposite  turn,  and  plunged  headlong  down  the  hill 
to  the  l,.ft.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow, 
shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  miie,  where 
it  cros,ses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story,  and  just 
beyond  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  un- 
skilful rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase;  but 
I  just  as  he  had  got  half-way  through   the  hollow  the 
girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it  slipping 
from  under  him.     He  seized  it  by  the  pommel,  and 
endeavored  to  hold  it  firm,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  had 
just  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old  Ounp,.wder 
round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to  the  earth 
and  he  heard  it  trampled  under  foot  by  his  pursuer.' 
For  a  moment  the  terror    of    Hans   Van    Rippers 
wrath  passed  across  his  mind— for  it  was  his  Sun- 
day saddle ;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty  fears ; 
the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches  :  .^,.d  Ain.nir„i 
rider  that  he  was!)  he  had  much  ado  to  m.inf.via 
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his  seat ;  sometimes  slipping  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other,  and  sometimes  jolted  on  the  high  ridge 
of  liis  horse's  baekb<me,  with  a  violence  that  he  verily 
feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 

An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  him  with  the 
hopes  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The 
wavering  reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of 
the  brook  told  him  that  lie  was  not  mistaken.  He 
saw  the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  the 
trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Hrom 
Bones'  ghostly  comjjetitor  had  disappeared.  "  If  I 
can  but  reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "  I  am 
safe."  .Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting 
and  blowing  close  behind  him  ;  he  even  fancied  that 
he  felt  his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in 
the  ribs,  and  old  (iunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge; 
he  thundered  over  the  resounding  planks  ;  lie  gained 
the  opposite  side  ;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  be- 
hind to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone. 
Just  then  he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  liLs  stirru])s  and 
in  the  very  act  of  liurliiighis  bead  at  hi-  Ichabod 
endeavored  to  doilge  the  horrible  mi  .  ^,  but  too 
late.  It  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  tremendous 
crash — he  was  tumbh^l  headlong  into  the  dust,  and 
Gunj)owder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider 
pas,sed  by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  without 
his  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  under  his  feet,  soberly 
cropping  the  grass  at  liLs  master's  gate.  Ichabod  did 
not  make  his  appearance  at  breakfa.st — dinner-hour 
came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  a.ssembled  in  the 
schoolhouse,  and  strolled  idly  about  the  banks  of  the 
brook  ;  but  no  schoolmaster.  Hans  Van  Ripper 
now  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness  about  the  fate  of 
poor  Ichabod  and  his  saddle.  An  in(|uiry  was  set  on 
foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation  they  came  upon 
hie  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
church  was  fou  a  the  saddle  trampled  in  the  dirt; 
the  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply  dented  in  the  road, 
and  evidently  at  furious  speed,  were  traced  to  the 
bridge,  beyond  which,  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  part 


of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep  and  black, 
was  found  the  hat  of  the  unfortunate  Icbubod,  and 
close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

'fho  brook  was  .searched,  but  the  body  of  the 
schoolmiuster  was  not  to  be  discovered.  Hans  \'an 
Rijiper,  as  e.xecutor  of  his  estate,  examined  the 
bundle,  which  coiUaiiied  all  his  worldly  effects.  They 
consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  half;  two  stocks  for  the 
neck ;  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings  ;  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  smallclothes ;  a  rusty  razor;  a  book 
of  jisalm  tunes,  full  of  dog's  ears ;  and  a  broken 
jiitcli-pipe.  As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the 
schoolhouse,  they  belonged  to  the  ci immunity,  ex- 
cepting ("otl<in  Mather's  History  of  Witchcraft,  a 
New  i'liiglaiid  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and 
fortune-telling  :  in  which  last  was  a  sheet  of  I'oolscap 
much  scribbli^d  and  blotted  in  .several  fruitless  attemjjts 
to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  the  heiress  of 
Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the  poetic  scrawl 
were  forlbwith  consigned  to  the  flames  by  Hans  Van 
Hipper;  who  from  iliat  time  forward  determined  to 
send  his  children  no  more  to  school,  ob.serving  that 
he  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  same  reading 
and  writing.  \Vhatcver  mor\ey  the  schoolmaster  pos- 
ses.sed,  and  be  had  received  his  (piarter's  pay  but  a 
day  or  two  before,  he  nnisf  have  had  about  his  person 
at  the  time  of  his  disappearance. 

The  mysteriims  event  caused  mucli  speculation  at 
the  church  on  tlie  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  gazers 
and  go.ssips  were  collected  in  the  chi'rchyard,  at  the 
bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pumpkin 
had  been  found.  The  stories  of  IJrouwer,  of  Rones, 
and  a  whole  budget  of  others,  were  called  to  mind; 
and  when  they  had  diiigi-ntly  considered  them  ail, 
and  compared  them  with  the  symptoms  of  the  present 
case,  they  .shook  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  in 
nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  liis  head  any  more 
about  him.  the  school  was  removed  to  a  different  part 
of  the  Hollow,  and  another  pedagogue  reigned  in  his 
st^ad. 
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IHARLES  DUDLEY  WARVFP  i...i^       .        i 

has  been  aptly  cabled  thtn^cH^tiv^^f   'l  '  '^f '  '^  '''''?''  ^^^"^^^ 

life  to  a  lo%  pinnacle  innfl,LVp„.n?^  '*''■''''  ""'^'^If  f™»  tlie  Hut  levels  of 
degree  a  keen  nSt  a  la"  tv  M,  i  ''VT'  ',""'''-1  ''"'=""''«  '">  I'»-«'-'^«''<l  i"  !"«!. 
kindly  Innno,.,  -.Tr^^'^^n  I  '"it  "„":,•  ^  l!""^^  »'• '''<>%''■'  ""d  stylefa 
discovered  his  own  powo/s  and  he  hbZl  ?  \  I  ,  ,  f  , '  "''I?  "•'"""'  '""«  befo.ehe 
cried  out  for  its  trne  sphere  bu  hit  e"iHv  I  ,J  ''"''"""'f"'  Profession  nntil  his  nature 
ministering  to  the  „,an'  tSt'was  to  bo     ^  '"""^  '''''""'^  '™  imperceptibly 

Ma?:£X"in°  IS^^fliflSn^^t^^^^^^^^  hiU  country  of  Plainneld, 

a  well-to-do  fanner,  of  more  than  „X    -Jl    f  i  ^  ''s"'"  FaAer  "  and  the  son  of 

.    New  England  distr  ct  scCl  am  in  IS^b^wf   ^T\   11^  ''•""'  '''^  P^'"''  "'  "'o 

two  y«us  of  fron  ier  lifeas  airvevw  ni^L„  M^clngan,  ending  i„  ,lisn,al  failure, 
by  the  practice  of  law  in  Chic"  rieeCl  to  b^.i^'l''"''''."'  "' '"«"'  '^""''°«'  f"""™"" 
the  pursuit  of  fame  in  the  field  ot  priUerator  "'''"^''  '"  ''"■■"""'  "S^"'' 

In'?800;,itl!;;:d''';SlleV(no;  uS  r  »«■'-■  '"  --■'  i'-lf 

him  to  accept  the  poSn  „f"  a^sis/a  tlntf  *'<'™'°'- 'ro™  Connecticut)  invited 
talents  for  successful  jouriilwe;  a"  „±^^  the  Hartfonl"  Press,"  and  his    , 

naturally  into  the  nai,.wer  cird^"  ^^llliX Ed  ^  Zi:';^'^^  ''"'^W«'  I™'" 

made  him  a  man  of  note.  ^'^^"^^tl      Couiant,    and  tlieir  re-ption  at  once 
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This  work  is  a  delightful  prose  pastoral,  in  which  the  author  described  his  ex- 
periences with  gardening  and  finds  quaint  and  subtle  connections  between  "  pusley  " 
and  "original  sir,"'  while  its  humorous  touches  of  natuie  and  human  nature  give  it 
a  peculiar  cIj't  ..  "  Haunterings,"  a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  European  travel, 
was  also  publis;    J  the  same  year. 

"  Back-Log  Studies"  (1872),  written  in  praise  of  the  sweet  and  kindlv  influences 
of  the  home  fireside,  appeared  first  as  a  series  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine  '"'  and  added 
much  to  the  author's  reputation,  as  it  marked  a  decided  advance  in  style  and  elegance 
of  diction. 

His  carefully  prepared  occasional  addresses,  on  such  subjects  as  Education,  Cul- 
ture and  Progress,  show  that  he  has  deep  convictions  and  an  earnestness  of  heart,  aa 
well  as  tiie  delicate  fancy  and  playful  humor  which  first  made  him  a  favorite  author. 
If  he  is  an  apostle  of  culture,  he  is  no  less  the  herald  of  the  truth  that  "  the  scholar 
must  make  his  poetry  and  learning  subserve  the  wants  of  the  toiling  and  asnirinff 
multitude."  "^  ^       ^ 

"Baddeck,  and  That  Sort  of  Thing"  (1874)  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  travels,  a 
field  of  literature  hi  which  Warner  is  a  master.     "  My  Winter  on  the  Nile  "  (1876) 
"In  the  Levant"  (1877),  "In  the  Wilderness"  (1878),  "  Koundabout  Journey'' 
(1883),  and  "  Their  Pilgrimage"  (1886)  are  his  other  contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

In  1884  he  became  coeditor  of  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  to  which  he  has  contri- 
buted a  valuable  series  of  papers  on  "  Studies  in  the  South,"  "Studies  in  the  Great 
West,"  and  "  Mexican  Papers,"  critically  discussing  the  educational,  jwlitical,  and 
social  condition  of  these  states. 

He  is  the  author  of  "  Captain  John  Smith,"  and  of '' Washington  Irving  "in 
the  "  Men  of  Letters  Series  "  of  which  he  is  editor. 

Nowhere  is  his  humor  more  free  and  unrestrained  than  in  "  Being  A  Boy  "  and  in 
"  How  I  Shot  the  Bear." 

His  home  is  at  Hartford,  Conn. 


TIIE  JIORAL  QUALITY  OF  VEGETABLES.* 

FROM    ''MY    SUMMKll    liN    A    GARDEN." 


AM  more  and  more  impressed  with  tlie 
moral  qualities  of  vegetables,  and  contem- 
plate forminf;;  a  scietice  wliich  shall  rank 
with  comparative  philology — the  science  of  compara- 
tive vegetable  morality.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
Protoplasm.  And,  if  life  matter  i.s  essentially  the 
same  in  all  forms  of  life,  I  propose  to  begin  early, 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  plants  for  which  I 
am  responsible.  I  will  not  associate  with  any  vege- 
table which  is  disreputable,  or  has  not  some  quality 
which  can  contribute  to  my  moral  growth.  .  .  . 
Why  do  we  res[  ect  some  vegetables  and  despise 
others,  when  all  of  them  come  to  an  equal  hnnnr  or 
ignominy  on  the  table  ?     The  bean  is  a  graceful,  con- 


fiding, engaging  vine ;  but  you  never  can  put  beans  into 
poetry  nor  into  the  highest  sort  of  prose.  There  ia 
no  dignity  in  the  bean.  Corn — which  in  my  garden 
grows  along.side  the  bean,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  sec, 
with  no  attectation  of  superiority — is,  however,  the 
child  of  song.  It  waves  in  all  literature.  But  mix 
it  with  beans,  and  its  high  tone  is  gone.  Succotash 
is  vulgar.  It  is  the  bean  in  it.  The  bean  ia  a  vulgar 
vegetable,  without  culture,  or  any  flavor  of  hi^h 
society  among  vegetables. 

Then  there  is  the  cool  cucumber — like  so  many 
people,  good  for  nothing  when  its  ripe  and  the  wjld- 
ness  has  gone  out  of  it.  How  inferior  to  the  melon, 
which  grows  upon  a  similar  vine,  is  of  a  like  watery 
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consistency,  but  is  not  half  so  valuable!  The 
cucumber  is  a  sort  of  low  comedian  in  a  company 
where  the  melon  is  a  minor  gentleman.  I  might 
also  contrast  the  celery  «ith  the  potato.  The  asso- 
ciations are  af  opposite  as  the  dining-room  of  the 
duchess  and  the  cabin  of  the  peasant.  I  admire  the 
potato  both  in  vine  and  blossom  ;  but  it  is  not  aristo- 
cratic  

The  lettuce   is  to   me   a  most  interesting   study. 
Lettuce  is  like  conversation  :  it  must  be  fresh  and  crisp, 
so  sparkling  that  you  scarcely  notice  the  bitter  in  it.' 
Lettuce,  like  most  talkers,  is    however  apt  to  run 
rapidly  to  seed.     Blessed  is  that  sort  which  comes  to 
a  head,  and  so  remains— like  a  few  people  I  ki.ov/— 
growing  more  solid  and  satisfactory  and  tender  at  the 
same    time,  and  whiter  at  the  centre,  and  crisp  in 
their  maturity.     Lettuce,  like    conversation,  requires 
a  good  deal  of  oil,  to  avoid  friction,  and    keep  the 
company  smooth ;  a  puuh  of  Attic  Salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper,   a   quantity  of  mustard  and  vinegar,  by  all 
means— but  so  mixed  that  you  will  notice  no  sharp  I 
contrast— and  a  trifle  of  sugar.     You  can  put  any- 
thing—and the  more  things  the  better  -into  salad, 
as  into  conversation ;  but  everything  depends  upon 
the  skill  in  mi.xing.     I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  best 
society  when  I  am  with  lettuce.     It  is  in  the  select 
circle  of  vegetables.      The  tomato  appears  well  on 


the  table ;  but  you  io  hot  Want  to  ask  its  origin.     It  is 
a  most  agreeable  parvenu. 

Of  course,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  berries. 
They  live  in  another  and  more  ideal  region  ;  except 
perhaps  the  currant.     Here  we  see  that  even  among 
berries  there  are  degrees  of  breeding.     The  currant 
is  well  enough,  clear  as  truth,  and  exquisite  in  color; 
but  I  ask  you  to  notice  how  far  it  is  from  the  exclu- 
sive hauteur  of  the  aristocratic  strawberry,  and  the 
native  refinement  of  the  quietly  elegant  raspberry 
***** 
Talk  about  the  Darwinian  theory  of  development, 
and  the  princijjle  of  natural  .selection  !    I  should  like 
to  see  a  garden  let  to  run  in  accordance  with  it.     If 
I  had  left  my  vegetables  and  weeds  to  a  free  fight, 
in  which  the  strongest  specimens  only  should  come  to 
maturity,  and  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall,  I  can  clearly 
j  see  that  I  should  have  had  a  pretty  mess  of  it.     It 
I  would  have  been  a  scene  of  passion  and  license  and 
j  brutality.     The  "  pusley  "  would  have  strangled  the 
[strawberry  ;  the  upright  corn,  which  has  now  ears  to 
hear  the  guilty  beating  of  the  hearts  of  the  children 
who  steal  the  raspberries,  would  have  been  dragged 
to  the  earth  by  the  wandering  bean ;  the  snakegrass 
would   have   left  no   place  for  the   potatoes  under- 
ground ;  and  the  tomatoes  would  have  been  swamped 
by  the  lusty  weeds.     With  a  firm  hand  I  have  had 
to  make  my  own  "  natural  selection." 
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£  its  origin.     It  is 


DONALD  GRANT  MITCHELL. 


AUTHOR   OF 


'reveries  of  a  bachelor"  and  "dream  life." 


NDER  the  pen  name  of  "Ik  Marvel,"  Donald  G.  Mitchell  is  anions 
the  best  known  literary  men  of  the  world.  His  chief  works  consist 
ot  a  dozen  volumes  or  more  ranging  back  for  fiftv  vcars;  but  readers 
who  know  the  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  and  "Dream  Life,"  possess 
a  clear  comprehension  of  this  author.     Li  learning  those  books  they 

tbprp  ,•«  lUfl  1  '''^'  "T"'^  """  ^^  ^'"'"'^  ^""''i'^  t^>''t  he  has  mellowed  with  age 
there  s  little  change  in  his  charming  style  from  his  first  book  issued  in  1847  to  his 
last—  American  Land  and  Letters"— which  a])peared  in  1897 

Washington  L'vnig  spoke  of  being  drawn  to  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  by  the  qualities 

1  rinn       f  i]  ^,''  ^^'"^^^  '''}'''  ^'"^"'g'^-  ^«  ^^^^"bt  if  Irving  had  named 

these  qualities  he  would  have  agreed  with  the  general  verdict  that  they  consisted 
in  a  clearness  of  conceptionwith  which  he  grasped  his  theme,  the  faithfulness  with 
which  his  thought  pursued  it,  the  sympathy  with  which  he  treated  it  and  the  quality 
of  modesty,  grace  /lignity  and  sweetness  which  characterized  his  style.  Says  one 
of  his  critics:  "xAIitchell  is  a  man  who  never  stands  in  front  of  his  subject,  and  who 
never  asks  attention  to  himself.  Washington  Irving  had  the  same  characteristics 
and  It  was  natiirnl  that  they  should  be  ch-awn  together.  In  early  life,  Mitchell 
seems  to  have  been  much  under  Irving.  "Dream  Life"  was  dedicated  to  that 
veteran  and  some  of  the  best  sketches  that  can  now  be  found  of  Irving  are  in 
Ml  che  Is  written  reco  lections  of  him.  The  disciple  however,  was  not  an  imitator. 
Mitchell  s  papers  on  "1  he  Squire"  and  "The  Country  Church"  are  as  characteristic 
as  any  thing  in  the  "Sketch  Book,"  but  their  writer's  style  is  his  own. 

iMnald  G.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  April  12,  1822.  He 
graduated  at  \ale  in  1841  and  afterwards  worked  three  vears  on  his  grandfather's 
farm,  thus  acquiring  a  taste  for  agriculture  which  has  Vhing  to  him  through  life, 
and  which  s\w^vs  itself  in  his  "Edgewood"  books.  His  first  contributions  were 
0  the  Albany  Cultivator,  a  farm  journal.  He  begun  the  studv  of  law  in  1847, 
but  abandoned  it  for  literature.  " 

Mr.  Mitdidl  hsus  been  sev(>ral  times  abroad,  always  returning  with  some- 
thing refreshing  for  hjs  American  readers.  He  has  also  lectured  on  literature  at 
Yale  Co  lege.  In  18o3,  he  was  appointetl  United  States  Consul  to  Venice  by 
l^resident  Pierce,  but  resigned  after  a  few  months.  His  home  has  been,  since  1855, 
on  his  charming  country  place  "Edgewood,"  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and 
Y^rly  a!,  his  DOOi^s-cxcHipt  "English  Lands  an<l  Letters"  (1890),  and  "American 
Lands  and  Letters'  (1897)-are  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  the  farm  and  rural 
scenery. 
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GLIMPSES  OF  "  DREAM-LIFE" 

Paht  Second 

Hy  Ik  Marvel 

lVi//i  original  illustrations  by  Corwin  K. 
IJtison. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  cloister  of 
a  college.     Your  room  is  scantily  fur- 
nished, and  even  the  books  are  few  — a 
couple  of  grammars,  a  Euclid,  a  Xeno 
phon,  a  Homer  and  a  Livy.       Besides 
these  classics  there  are  scattered  about 
here  and  there  a  thumb-worn  copy  of 
British  ballads,  an  odd  volume  of  the 
"Sketch  Book,  "a clumsy  Shakespeare, and 
a  pocket  edition  of  the  Bible.     With  such 
appliances,  added  to  the  half-score  of  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  who  preside  over  the 
awful  precincts,  you  are  to  work  your  way 
to  measure  yourself  with  men ;  and  your  chum,  a  hard-faced  fei- 
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"'MADGE,'  SHE  SAYS,   'IS  SITTING   IIY   Ml-:   WITC    HER  WORK'" 

low  of  ten  or  more  years  than  you  —  digging  sturdily  at  his  tasks,  seems  by  that 
very  community  of  work  to  dignify  your  labor. 

You  have  a  classmate— I  will  call  him  Dalton— who  is  very  intimate  with  a 
dashing  Senior,  and  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  happen  \K  their  rooms  occasionally,  and 
to  match  yourself  for  an  hour  or  two  (with  the  windows  darkened)  against  a  Senioi 
at  "  old  sledge."  Sometimes  you  go  to  have  a  cozy  sit-down  over  oysters  and 
champagne; — to  which  the  Senior  lends  himself,  with  the  pleasantest  condescen- 
sion in  the  world.  You  are  not  altogether  used  to  hard  drinking;  but  this,  you 
conceal — as  most  spirited  young  fellows  do — by  drinking  a  great  deal.  You  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  certain  circumstances — very  unimportant,  yet  very  vividly 
impressed  on  your  mind — which  occurred  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

The  oysters  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  champagne — exquisite.     You  have 
a  recollection  of  something  being  said,  toward  the  end  of  the  first  bottle,  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  of  the  Senior's  saying  in  his  playful  way — "  Oh,  d — n  Xenophon!" 
You  remember  that  Dalton   broke  out  into  a  song,  and  that  for  a  time  you 

joined  in  the  chorus ;  you  think 
■^  the  Senior  called  you  to  order 

/  for  repeating  the  chorus  in  the 
wrong  place.  You  think  the 
lights  burned  with  remarkable 
brilliancy;  and  there  is  a  rec- 
ollection of  an  uncommon  diz- 
ziness afterward — as  if  your 
body  was  very  quiet,  and  your 
head  gyrating  with  strange  ve- 
locity, and  a  kind  of  centrifu- 
gal action,  all  about  the  room, 
and  the  college,  and  indeed  the 
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In  following  t!ie  mental  vagaries  of 
youth,  I  must  not  forget  the  curvetings 
and  wiltings  of  the  heart.     The  black- 
eyed  Jenny  has  long  been  forgotten. 
As  for  Madge,  the  memory  of  her  has 
been  more  wakeful,   but    less  vioknt. 
Nelly's  letters  not   unfrcquently  drop 
a   careless    half-sentence,    that   keeps 
her  strangely  in  mind.      "  Madge,  "she 
says,  "  issitting  byme  with  her  work;" 
or,  "  you  ought  to  see  the  little  silk 
purse  that    Madge  is    knitting."     All 
this  will  keep  Madge  in  mind  in  those 
odd  half-hours  that  come  stealing  over 
one  at  twilight.     A  new  romantic  ad- 
miration is  started  by  those  lady-faces 
which  light  up,  on  a  Sunday,  the  gal- 


I'PON  THK    GRASSY    llANK    OK  A 
STREAM  " 


»J.-. 
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lery  of  the  college  chapel.       (n]\\ 
and  the  prettily  shaped  fig-        /  ■' 
ures  that  go  floating  along 

the  thoroughfares  of  the  old  town. 

But  this  cannot  last.     As  the  years 
drop  off  a  certain  pair  of  eyes  beams  one 
day  upon  you,  that  seems  to  have  bee- 
taken  out  of  a  page  of  Greek  poetry. 
The  figure,  too,  might  easily  be  that  of 
Helen,  or  of  Andromache.     You  gaze — 
ashamed  to  gaze ;  and  it  is  no  young  girlj 
who  is  thus    testing   you;  there  is  too 
much  pride  for  that.     A  ripeness  and  ma- 
turity rest  upon  her  look  and  figure  that  com- 
pletely fill  up  that  ideal.     After  a  time  you 
find  that  she  is  the  accomplished  sister  of  your 
friend  Dalton;  she  is  at  least  ten  years  Dalton's 
senior;  and  by  even  more 
years  your  own ! 


Very  few  individu- 
als in  the  world  pos- 
sess that  happy  con- 
sciousnessof  their  own 
prowess,  which  be- 
longs to  the  newly 
graduated  collegian. 
He  has  no  idea  of  de- 
feat ;  he  proposes  to 
take  the  world  by 
Storm;  he  is  half  sur- 
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prised  that  quiet  people  are  not  startled  by  his 
presence.  He  brushes  with  an  air  of  import- 
ance about  the  halls  of  country  hotels;  he 
wears  his  honor  at  the  public  tables;  he  fan- 
cies that  the  inattentive  guests  can  have 
little  idea  that  the  young  gentleman,  who  so 
recently  delighted  the  public  ear  with  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  "General  Tendency  of  Opin- 
ion," is  actually  among  them,  and  quietly 
eating  from  the  same  dish  ot  beef. 

Your  mother  half  fears  your  alienation 
from  the  affections  of  home.  Her  letters  all 
run  over  with  a  tenderness  that  makes  you 
sigh,  and  that  makes  you  feel  a  deep  reproach 
nnd  conr.ciousness  of  neglect  at  heart. 


'WK  ARK  QUITE  ALONE,   NOW,  MY   BOY' 


But  an  experience  is  approaching 
Clarence,  that  will  drive  his  heart  home 
for  shelter  like  a  wounded  bird!  The 
vision  of  your  last  college-year  is  not 
gone.  That  figure  whose  elegance  your 
eyes  then  feasted  on,  still  floats  before 
you ;  and  the  memory  of 
the  last  talk  with  Laura 
is  as  vivid  as  if  it  were 
only  yesterday  that  you 
listened  to  her.  In- 
deed,this  openingcam- 
paign  of  travel, —  al- 
though you 


"THE  MOONLIT  WALKS  UPON  THE  HILLS ' 


are    almost 
WW  -    «.j  ->       ^j  .  ".amrm      ashamcd  to 

f~;^T»'.;-    1  -^        ^  '         confess  it 

yourself, 
is  guid- 
ed by  the 
thought 
of   her. 
Dalton 
and  a  party  of  friends,  his  sister  among  them,  are 
journeying  to  the  north,   A  hope  of  meeting 
them,  scarcely  acknowledged,  spurs  you  on. 
Your  thought  bounds  away  from  the  beauty 
of  sky  and  lake,  and  fastens  upon  the  ideal 
which  your  dreamy  humors  cherish.     The 
very  glow  of  pursuit  heightens  your  fer- 
vor :  —  a  fervor  that  dims  sadly  the  newly 
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Glimpses  of  "  Dream-Life  " 


awakened  memories  of  home  and  your 
mother  and  Nelly. 

Dalton  returns  and  meets  you  with 
that  happy,  careless  way  of  his.    Miss 
Dalton  is  the  same  elegant  being  that 
entranced  you  first.     They  urge  you 
to  join  the;ir  party.     Hut  there  is  no 
need  of  urgence;  those  eyes,  that  figure,  the  whole  pros- 
ence,  indeed,  of  Miss  Dalton,  attracts  you  with  a  power 
which  you  can  neither  explain  nor  resist.     Is  it  a  dream 
oris  it  earnest,  those  moonlit  walks  upon  the  hills  that  skirt 

-.^       the  city,  when  you  watch 


["PLUMP  AND  thriving" 


,.  -  -      -^    m  "RKAU  IT  AGAIN" 

the  stars,  listening  to  her  ' 
voice,  and  feel  the  pressure  of  that  jeweled  hand  upon 
your  arm?  Poor  Clarence!  it  is  his  first  look  at  Life! 
With  such  attendance  you  draw  toward  the 
sound  of  Niagara;  and  its  distant,  vague  roar,  com- 
mg  through  great  aisles  of  gloomy  forest,  bears  up 

your  spirit,  like  a  child's,  into  the  Highest  Presence 
Ihe  morning  after,  you  are  standing  with  your 

party  upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  A  letter  is  handed 

to  you.  Dalton 

remarks,    in   a 

quizzical   way, 

that  "it  shows 

a  lady's  hand." 
A    single 

glance  at  this      -^-« 

btter  blanchcs-^^ 


'/., 
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your  cheeks.  Your  heart  throbs  —  throbs 
harder — throbs  tumultuously.  Vou  bite  your 
lip;  for  there  are  lookers-on.  JUit  it  will  not 
do.  You  hurry  away;  you  find  your  chamber 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

It  is  Nelly's  own  fair  hand,  yet  sadly 
blotted;— blotted  with  her  tears,  and  blotted 
with  yours. 

"It  is  all  over,  dear,  dear  Clarence!"  she 
writes.  "I  can  hardly  now  believe  that  our 
poor  mother  is  indeed  dead." 
Dead ! — It  is  a  terrible  word. 
For  a  long  time  you  remain  with  only  that 
letter  and  your  thought  for  company.  You 
pace  up  and  down  your  chamber;  again  you 
seat  yourself,  and  lean  your  head  upon  the 
table,  enfeebled  by  the  very  grief  that  you 
cherish  still.  The  whole  day  passes  thus ;  you 
excuse  yourself  from  all  companionship;  you  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  the  story  of 
your  troubles  to  Dalton— least  of  all,  to  Miss  Daiton.  Ten  days  after,  you  are 
walking  toward  the  old  homestead,  with  feelings  such  as  it  never  called  up  before. 
Nelly  is  waiting  for  you,  and  your  father  is  seated  in  his  accustomed  chair. 

You  approach,  and  your  father  takes  your  hand  again,  with  a  firm  grasp- 
looks  at  you  thoughtfully— drops  his  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  for  a  moment  there  is 
a  pause — "  We  are  quite  alone,  now,  my  boy!" 

Youthful  passion  is  a  giant.     It  overleaps  all  the  dreams, 
and  all  tne  resolves  of  our  better  and  quieter  nature;  and 
drives  madly  toward  some  wild  issue,  that  lives  only  in  it 
frenzy. 


'  m.UK-KYED  MAlHlli 
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I   ,mT  scene  of  summer  changes  now  to  the  cobwebbed  ceiling  of  an  attor- 
•jHi  1.,  f  U^y   scattered  ingloriousiy  at  your  elbow,  speak  dully  to 

flush  .  r      „,„es.     Yo.  an-  seated  at  your  small  side-desk,  where  you  have 

of  ..^  .r-  r.  ''a  "?7  '"'k^'""  '  '''^'■*  "^  '^■'"^"■"fi^'  ^'>'^''  ^"^  ^^f^'-'^  a  knowledge 
loT         \     ^  ■  '*  ^^  y°"'  ''''''*'  >'«"  ''S^''^  *''•>  «t'--"ge  feelings-  it  is  yet 

It' of  •  ""r,  '^'^^   '"""•      ''  '»  *"  '^P'y  ^°  °-  -hich  has  cos'  ;ou    cry 

•U..h  of  exqu.s.te  elaboration.      You  have  made  vonr  avowal  of  feeling  as  much 
Uke  a  poem  as  your  edur.Hon  would  admit.     Indeed,  it  was  a  pretty  le  t  r     n 

indgmm  was  too  cool  to  appear  at  all.     W,  will  look  only  at  a  closing  passage: 

to~^"  ri  «"':.'  ^'r'""  ""'"•  ^  ^'"'''  '•'""^''  "'^-  ^^'^^  I  «^y  that  his  letter  was  a  Hurprise 
iTm  I  on,/J  t  IkTt'  ""'^  ^'■^"'^"''  ^"""''^  ^^^  ^J'^'  "^y  ^^'"^"ly  vanity  cX  not  fa^  to 
balf  fanJvthat  hfi,  i  U  ""'*^""V"  ''*'  ''^"^"°«  P-trait  which  he  haLlrawn  I  even 
qS   eSislu  h  u^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"AtTea.ri\'lu"'"'"^V''^^  "^^  n.atronly  air  should  have 

Te  a  your  oW  nenoh^^n^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ""^  'hat  in  a  year's  time  you  will  smile  with 
TcuVtru'e  Jrienarr":;;:.^..'''^  °^^  ^°  ""^'^  ^^''"^  -'''-•  -'^  -  '"-suited  to  your  years,  as 

Magnificent  Miss  Dalton!    Read  it  again.    Stick  your  knife  in  the  desk-tut!- 


't'       'Ji'*  "^'"^   '-'■'■"'"  THOSE  FLOWERS 
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"ANO  YOU    HAVE  WORN  THIS,   MAtiCilE?" 

you  will  break  the  blade!  Fold  up  the  letter  carefully,  ind  toss  it  upon  your  pile  of 
papers.  Open  Chitty  again;— pleasant  reading  is  Chitt  !  Lean  upon  your  hand— 
your  two  hands; — so  that  no  one  will  catch  sight  of  youi  face.  Chitty  is  very  inter- 
esting ;  how  sparkling  and  imaginative— what  a  depth  and  rlow  of  passion  in  Chitty ! 

It  would  be  well  not  to  betray  your  eagerness  to  go.  You  can  brush  y(  ur  hat 
a  round  or  two,  and  take  a  peep  into  the  broken  bit  of  looking-glass  over  the 
wash-stand.  You  lengthen  your  walk,  as  you  sometimes  do,  by  a  stroll  upon  the 
Battery — though  rarely,  upon  such  a  blustering  Noveml  r  day.  You  put  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  and  look  out  upon  the  tossing  sea.  It  is  a  fine  sight — very 
fine.  There  are  few  finer  bays  in  the  world  than  New  \  -rk  bay;  either  to  look 
at,  or — for  that  matter — to  sleep  in.  You  try  sadly  to  ,  ;  cheerful;  you  smile 
oddly;  your  pride  comes  strongly  to  your  help,  but  yet  he  os  you  very  little.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  broken  heart,  that  you  have  to  mourn  over,  as  a  broken  dream. 

It  is  not  long,  to  be  sure,  since  the  summer  of  life  end  d  with  that  broker 
hope;  but  the  few  years  that  lie  between  have  given  longs-  ps  upward.  There 
have  been  changes  in  the  home-life.  Nelly  is  a  wife  and  the  lusband  yonder,  a? 
you  may  have  dreamed,  is  your  old  friend  Frank.  As  for  Jenny — your  first  fona 
flame! — she  is  now  the  plump  and  thriving  wife  of  the  apothecary  of  the  town! 
She  sweeps  out  every  morning,  at  seven,  the  little  entry  of  the  apothecary's  house; 
she  wears  a  sky-blue  calico  gown,  and  dresses  her  hair  in  three  little  flat  quirls  or. 
either  s.dc  of  her  head. 

The  heats  of  the  city  drive  you  away  and  you  arc  at  home  igain — at  Frank's 
house.     You  ramble  over  the  hills  that  once  bounded  your  bo^  ish  vision,  and  in 
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like   angel's    looks. 

Her  motions  have  a 

native     grace     and 

freedom,     that     no 

culture  can  bestow.    She  is  dignified  and 

sweet.     Her  words  have  a  gentle  earnestness  and 

honesty,  that  could  never  nurture  guile. 

Strange  feelings  come  over  you ;— feelings  like 

half-forgotten   memories  —  musical  —  dreamy 

doubtful.  You  have  seen  a  hundred  faces  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  Madge ;  you  have 
pressed  a  hundred  jeweled   hands   that 


Glimpses  of  "Dream-Life" 

the  view  of  those  sweet  scenes  which  belonged  to  early 
days,  when  neither  strength,  confidence,  nor  wealth 
were  yours,  days  never  to  come  again—a  shade  of 
melancholy  broods  upon  your  spirit,  and  covers  with 
its  veil  all  that  fierce  pride  which  your  worldly  wisdom 
has  wrought.  The  boys  whom  you  astounded  with 
your  stories  of  books  are  gone,  building  up  now  with 
r.teady  industry  the  queen  cities  of  our  new  western 
>  land.  The  old  clergyman— he  sleeps  beneath  a  brown- 
stone  slab  in  the  churchyard.  The  stout  deacon  is 
dead;  his  wig  and  his  wickedness  rest  together.  The 
tall  chorister  sings  yet ;  but  they  have  now  a  bass-viol, 
handled  by  a  new  schoolmaster,  in  place  of  his  tun- 
ing-fork; and  the  years  have  sown  feeble  quavers  in 
his  voice. 

Once  more  you  meet,  at  the  home  of  Nelly,  the 
blue-eyed  Madge.  The  sixpence  is  all  forgotten ;  you 
cannot  tell  where  your  half  of  it  is  gone.  Yet  she  is 
beautiful— just  budding  into  the  full  ripeness  of 
womanhood.  Her  eyes  have  a  quiet  still  joy  and  hope 
beaming  in  them  , 


YOUR  COUNTRY  HOMB 
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"thb  time  of  power  is  past" 


have  returned  a  half-pressure  to  yours. 
You  do  not  exactly  admire ;  to  love,  you 
have  forgotten;  you  only — linger! 

You  have  returned  to  your  noisy  ambi- 
tious office-.life,  but  after  a  time  sick- 
ness has  overcome  you,  and  as  soon  as 
you  have  gained  strength  once  more  you 
go  back  to  Nelly's  home.  Again  your 
eye  rests  upon  that  figure  of  Madge,  and 
upon  her  face,  wearing  an  even  gentler 
expression,  as  she  sees  you  sitting  pale 
and  feeble  by  the  old  hearthstone.  She 
brings  flowers  —  for  Nelly:  you  beg 
Nelly  to  place  them  upon  the  little 
table  at  your  side.  It  is  the  only  taste 
of  the  country  that  you  are  enabled,  as 
yet,  to  enjoy.     You  love  those  flowers. 

It  is  strange — this  feeling  in  you.  It  is  not  the  feeling  you  had  for  Laura 
Dalton.  It  does  not  even  remind  you  of  that.  That  was  an  impulse;  but  this  is 
growth.     That  was  strong;  but  this  is— strength.     If  it  were  not  too  late! 

A  year  passes  and  summer  comes  again.  You  have  been  walking  over  the 
hills  of  home  with  Madge  and  Nelly.  Nelly  has  found  some  excuse  to  leave  you, 
glancing  at  you  most  teasingly  as  she  hurries  away.     You  are  left  sitting  with 

Madge,  upon  a  bank  tufted  with  blue 
violets.  You  have  been  talking  of  the 
days  of  childhood,  and  some  word  has 
called  up  the  old  chain  of  boyish  feel- 
ing, and  joined  it  to  your  new  hope. 
What  you  svould  say  crowds  too  fast 
for  utterance;  and  you  abandon  it. 
But  you  take  from  your  pocket  that 
little  old  broken  bit  of  sixpence — which 
you  have  found  after  long  search — and 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  look  that 
tells  your  inmost  thought,  you  lay  it  in 
the  half-opened  hand  of  Madge.  She 
looks  at  you,  with  a  slight  suffusion  of 
color — seems  to  hesitate  a  moment — 
raises  her  other  hand,  and  draws  from 
her  bosom,  by  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  a 
little  locket.  She  touches  a  spring,  and 
there  falls  beside  your  relic — anotlit, 
that  had  once  belonged  to  it. 
Hope  glows  now,  like  the  sun! 
*'  And    you    have    worn    thii 

"  •  MAlJC.i;,  MAIKIK,  MUST  1  r  HE  ?  '  ANU  A   PLEASANl        MatTffie?  ' ' 

SMILE   LIGHTS  HER   EYE;   AND  HER   GRASP  IS  i»    ai  •» 

„  Always. 

WARMER  J   AND   HER  LOOK    IS— UPWARD."  ' 
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"THAT  IS  IT,  MAGGIE, 
THE  OLIJ  HOME." 


What  a  joy  tobeafather! 
What  new  emotions  crowd 
the  eye  with  tears,  and  make 
the  hand  tremble!     What  a       ■ 
benevolence   radiates   from     .. 
you  toward  the  nurse,  toward  '; 
the  physician— toward 
everybody!     What  a  h  o  li  -        ' 
ness,    and  sanctity  of  love 
grows  upon  your  old  devo- 
tion to  tjiat  wife  of  your  bosom  — themother  of  your  child' 
""'  There  was  a  lime  when  you  thought 

it  very  absurd  for  fathers  to  talk  about 
^  their  children ;  but  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  absurd  novv.     You  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  your  old 
r.ends,  who  used  to  sup  with  you  at  the  club,  would 
be  dehghted  to  know  how  your  baby  is  gett  ng  on 
and  how  much  he  measures  around  the'calf  of  t  "e 
eg.      If  theypay  you  a  visit,  you  are  quite  sure 
they  are  m  an  agony  to  see  Frank;  and  you  hold 
the  little  squirming  fellow  in  your  arms,  half  con- 
sc.ence-sm.tten  for  provoking  them  to  such  envy 
as  they  must  be  suffering.  ^ 

^  ""^^  ''™"'^''  ,,    '/:^^  ^r "g^h  and  pride  of  manhood  are  gone • 

told  its  tale;  henceforth  your  car  iVrdown'^'hmT  ""'''' T'  "^"""^^^  '^^ 

I    m^m      year  has  become  to  your  slackened  mer.ory,  and  'o  you     dull 
perceptions,  like  a  week  of  childhood.      S u'ddenly  an'd  rwiJtly 

come  past  you  great  whirlsof  gone- 


!  ijy  thought,  and   wrecks  of  vain 
labor,  eddying  to  the  grave. 

The  same  old  man  is  in  his 
chamber;  he  cannot  leave  his 
chair  now.  The  sun  is  shining 
brightly:  still,  the  old  man  can- 
not  see. 

"  It  is  getting  dark,  Maggie.  *' 

Madge  looks  at  i\elly-wistful. 

ly-sadly.     The  old  man  murmurs 

,>somethmg;  and  Madge  stoops. 

"Coming,  "he  says.  "Coming" 


"it  18  avniva  hahk,  maogik" 


I 


i  'i 


y -^B,  '^T^^S'  'W'   ■W  W  ■m'   W  'w""w-  W  ^te  W^  "'m'   M-  W'  -w  "^"'•si'^v 
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EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

POET   AND   critic;    AUTHOR   OF   "THE   VICRTORIAN   POETS." 

UKING  the  year  1859,  two  poems  were  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  which  made  genuine  sensations.  They  were  so  unlike  in 
subject  and  treatment  that  no  one  would  have  guessed  they  emanated 
from  the  same  brain  and  were  penned  by  the  same  hand.  The  first, 
entitled  "  The  Diamond  Wedding,"  was  a  humorous  tbrustof  ridicule 
at  the  "parade"  made  in  the  papers  over  the  lavish  and  expensive 
jewels  and  other  gifts  presented  by  a  wealthy  Cuban  to  his  bride— a  young  lady  of 
New  York.  This  poem,  when  published,  called  forth  a  challenge  from  the  irate 
father  of  the  lady;  but,  fortunately,  a  duel  was  somehow  averted. 

The  other  poem,  "  How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry,"  recounted  the  ilicident 
of  that  stern  old  abolitionist  boldly  marching  with  a  few  men  into  Virginia  and 
capturing  the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry.  There  was  no  American  poet  who  might 
not  have  felt  proud  of  this  production.  Bayard  Taylor  was  so  pleased  with  the 
genius  manifested  in  both  these  poems  that  he  sought  the  author's  acquaintance  and 
introduced  him  to  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  in  turn,  after  examining  a  collection  of  his 
verses,  recommended  them  for  publication  to  Charles  Scribner,  who  issued  them  the 
next  year  (1860)  under  the  title  of  "Poems,  Lyric  and  Idylic."— Thus  was  Mr. 
Stedman  intro(hiced  into  the  literary  world. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  is  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Hartford  on  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1833,— -and  comes  of  a  good  family  of 
some  poetic  reputation.  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  one  of  his  ancestors,  is  said  to  liave 
been  a  poet.  Arthur  Cleveland  Cox,  well  known  as  a  religious  writer  of  verse,  was 
his  cousin.  His  mother  was  herself  a  poet,  and  also  the  author  of  the  tragedy 
"Bianco  Caprello."  When  Stedman  was  two  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
his  grand-uncle,  James  Stedman,  a  jurist  and  scholar,  who  looked  carefnlly  after  the 
early  education  of  his  nephew.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  English  comj)osition  nnd  Greek.  But  it  is 
said  that  for  some  disobedience  of  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  he  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  college  management  and  left  without  graduating.  The  University 
afterward,  however,  enrolled  him  among  the  alumni  of  1853  with  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

Upon  leaving  Yale,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Stedman  took  the  management  of  a 
newspaper  at  Norwich,  and  the  next  year  married  a  Connecticut  girl  and  became 
owner  of  the  Winsted  Herald,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one.     Under  his  manage- 
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went  this  paper  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  political  papers  of 
the  tetate.  ihree  years  later  we  find  him  writing  on  the  "New  York  Tribune" 
wliere  he  obtenied  a  foot-hold  in  literature,  as  we  have  already  indicated  by  the 
publication  of  the  two  poems  above  mentioned. 

When  the  "World"  was  started,  in  the  winter  of  1860,  Mr.  Stedman  engaged 
with  that  journal  and  was  editor  of  it  when  the  news  came  over  the  wires  that  Fort 
toumter  had  been  hred  upon.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  occasion  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  poem  inspired  by  the  war  between  the  states.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Sted- 
man went  to  Washington  as  the  army  correspondent  of  the  "  World."     He  was  at 

«w    ?^»    K    .?/  ^"i^'  ?","  V/  Published  a  long  and  graphic  letter  in  the 
World     about  the  defeat  of  the  Union  troops  which  he  witnessed.    This  letter  was 
the  talk  of  the  town  for  days  and  altogether  has  been  pronounced  the  best  single 
letter  written  during  the  whole  war.  ^ 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Stedman  resigned  his  position  as  editor  and 
entered  the  office  of  Attorney  General  Bates  at  Washington  ;  but  in  January,  1864, 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  New  York  and  published  his  second  volume  of 
poems  entitled,  Alice  of  Monmouth,  An  Idyl  of  the  Great  War,  and  Other  Poems," 
which  may  be  described  as  a  little  poetic  novel.  The  opening  scene  is  laid  in  MoA- 
mouth  County,  New  Jersey ;  the  later  ones  on  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia. 

liie  titles  and  dates  of  Mr.  Stedman 's  other  books  are  as  follows :  "  The  Blame- 

Poet5Tl87^r  .«m''';i^''"^  ^^'^^•^^"   (1^73);    "Victorian 

Poete     (1875) ;     Hawthorne  and  Other  Poems"  (1877);  "Lyrics  and  Idyls,  with 

a88m  "T  ^^fT'  '•'  »  n".'?Lr^  ^"^^^"  ^^^^«"'"  ^^th  an  introduction 
ii?f  i^A  V  ?-K  ""^  ^America"  (1886),  and  with  Ellon  Mackay  Hutchinson,  lie 
edited     A  Library  of  American  Literature"  (U  vols.,  1888-1890) 

Many  people  entertain  the  notion  that  a  man  cannot  beat  one  and  the  same  time 
a  poet  and  a  man  of  business.     This  is  a  mistake.     Fitz-Greene  Halleck  was  foi^ 
many  years  a  competent  clerk  of  John  Jacob  Astor ;  Charles  Sprague  was  for  forty 
years  teer  iind  cashier  in  a  Boston  bank;  Samuel  Rodgers,  the  Eno-lJsh  poet  wj^ 
all   lis  life  a  successful  banker;  Charles  Follen  Adams,  the  humorous  and Xle^ti^ 
poet,  is  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Boston  ;  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  has 
been  for  many  years  the  head  of  a  firm  of  stock  brokers  with  a  suit  of  offices  in 
il.xcl lange  Place,  New  York,  dealing  in  government  securities  and  railway  stocks 
and   bonds,  and  also  petroleum,  in  which  fortunes  were  at  one  time  made  and  lost 
wit  1  great  rapidity      Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stedman,  the  stock-broker  and  banker  is 
St  11  Mr.  Stedman,  the  poet.     The  most  of  his  splendid  verses  have  been  i^roduced 
while  he  was  depending  for  a  living  upon  journalistic  work  or  upon  some  business 
tor  support.     Mr.  Stedman  also  illustrates  the  fact,  as  Edgar  Allen  Poe  had  done 
before  him   that  a  poet  may  be  a  practical  critic.     And  why  not?    If  poets  are  not 
the  best  critics  of  poetry  niusicians  are  not  the  best  critics  of  music,  architects  are 
not  the  best  critics  of  architecture  and  painters  of  painting.     Mi-.  Stedman's  "  Vic- 
torian I  oets  "  IS,  perhaps,  the  most  important  contribution  of  all  our  ximerican 
writers  to  the  critical  literature  on  the  English  Poets. 
^The  home-life  of  Mr.^ Stedman  is  described  as  being  an  ideally  happy  one.     One 
C>.hi3  poems  entifcieu  "  i.aura.  My  Darling,"  addressed  to  his  wif^,  giv^us  a  delight- 
tul  glimpse  into  the  heart  and  home  of  the  poet.  ^ 
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BETROTHED  ANEW. 

"The  sunshine  of  the  outer  world  beautifully  illustrates  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  in  the  'Betrothed 
Anew  '  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman." — Morris. 


HE  sunlight  fills  the  trembling  air, 

And  balmy  days  their  guerdons  bring ; 
The  Earth  again  is  young  and  fair, 
And  amorous  with  musky  spring. 


The  golden  nurslings  of  the  May 
In  splendor  strew  the  spangled  green, 

And  hues  of  tender  beauty  play, 
Entangled  where  the  willows  lean. 

Mark  how  the  rippled  currents  flow ; 

What  lustres  on  the  meadows  lie ! 
And,  hark  !  the  songsters  come  and  go. 

And  trill  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

W.JO  told  us  that  the  years  had  fled, 
Or  borne  afar  our  blissful  youth  ? 

Such  joys  are  all  about  us  spread. 
We  know  the  whisper  was  not  truth. 

The  birds  that  break  from  grass  and  grove 
Sing  every  carol  that  they  sung 


When  fiist  our  veins  were  rich  with  love 
And  May  her  mantle  round  us  flung. 

0  fresh-lit  dawn  !  immortal  life ! 

0  Earth's  betrothal,  sweet  and  true, 
With  whose  delights  our  souls  are  rife  I 

And  aye  their  vernal  vows  renew ! 

Then,  darling,  walk  with  me  this  morn ; 

Let  your  brown  tresses  drink  its  sheen ; 
These  violets,  within  them  worn, 

Of  floral  fays  shall  make  you  queen. 

What  though  there  comes  a  time  of  pain 
When  autumn  winds  forebode  decay? 

The  days  of  love  are  born  again ; 
That  fabled  time  is  far  away! 

And  never  seemed  the  land  so  fair 

As  now,  nor  birds  such  notes  to  sing, 
Since  first  within  your  shining  hair 

1  wove  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 


THE  DOOR-STEP. 


HE  conference  meeting  through  at  last, 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited, 
To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past 
Like  snow-birds  willing  to  be  mated. 


Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall. 

By  level  musket-flashes  litten, 
Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all 

Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  she  blushed  and  took  my  arm  ! 

We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway, 
And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm, 

Along  a  kind  of  lovers'  by-way. 

I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 

'Twas  nothing  worth  a  song  or  story, 

Yet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet. 

The  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming; 

By  hood  a. id  tippet  sheltered  sweet 

Her  face  with  youth  and  health  was  beaming. 

The  little  hand  outside  her  muflF — 
0  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mould  it  I 

30 


So  slightly  touched  my  jacket-cuff. 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, 

'Twas  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended: 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 
Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  hood, 

And  with  a  "  Thank  you  Ned,"  dissembledj 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 

With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 

The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  through  it. 

Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 

"  Come,  now  or  never,  do  it,  do  it !  " 

My  hps  till  then  had  only  known 
The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister, 

But  somehow  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  dariing  mouth — I  kissed  her  I 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love,  yet  still, 

O  listless  woman  !   weary  lovef  ! 
To  feel  once  more  that  fresh  wild  thrill, 

I'd  iiive — But  who  can  live  youth  over ! 
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HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 


THE   MODERN   CRITIC. 


N  the  modern  school  of  literary  critics,  whose  best  representatives  are 
Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Arnold,  Lowell  and  Stedmau,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie  has  a,  prominent  place.  His  aim  has  been,  as  is  the  aim  of 
all  great  criticism,  not  only  to  give  an  estimate  of  a  man's  work,  but 
to  show  the  man's  soul.  He  was  born  at  Cold  Springs,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  of  a  family  of  culture.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  under  a  private  tutor,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  Class  of 
'67 — a  class  which  numbered  many  men  of  fame. 

From  boyhood  Maybie  has  been  a  great  reader,  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  classics 
of  all  literatures,  as  well  as  a  student  of  contemporaneous  literature. 

After  a  course  of  law  at  Columbia  University  his  literary  tendencies  drew  him 
into  his  natural  field  and  away  from  a  profession  uncongenial  to  him.  In  1879  he 
took  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  "Christian  Union,"  which  under  its  new  name, 
the  **  Outlook,"  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mabie  and  Lyman  Abbott,  has  taken 
a  prominent  place  among  the  foremost  religious  journals  of  the  world.  "My  Study 
Fire,"  which  expresses  our  author's  ideas  of  the  'function  of  literature,  and  the  atti- 
tude and  spirit  of  the  literary  man,  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  this 
religious  journal. 

_  In  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Mabie  has  taken  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform  on 
literary  and  educational  subjects,  though  he  scrupulously  keeps  his  public  speaking 
subordinate  to  his  writing.  His  addresses  are  marked  with  elegance,  grace,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  culture,  and  they  sliow  a  profound  study  of  the  problems  of  life  and 
spint.  He  has  a  beautiful  home  at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  an  enviable  site  for  a 
writer,  with  the  multitudinous  charms  of  nature  without  and  the  gathered  wisdom 
t  of  the  world's  groat  thinkers  within. 

'  He  is  a  man  of  robust  life,  of  clear,  healthy  mind  and  of  high  faith.  He  has 
declared  that  "  Skepticism  is  the  root  of  all  evil  in  us  and  in  our  arts.  We  do  not 
believe  enough  in  God,  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  divine  laws  under  which  we  live. 
Great  art  involves  great  faith— a  clear,  resolute,  victorious  insight  into  and  grasp  of 
things,  a  belief  real  enough  in 

'  Tlie  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men ' 

to  inspire  and  sustain  heroic  tasks,"  a  declaration  quite  typical  of  all  his  thought 
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COUNTRY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS 

By  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Illustrated  fro,n  original  photographs  by  Conrad  liaer. 

At  the  end  of  February  the  observer  begins  to  see  the  faint  forerunners  of 
spring.  The  willow  shows  signs  of  renewing  its  freshness,  and  the  long  stretch  of 
cold,  with  brilliant  or  steely  skies,  is  interrupted  by  days  full  of  an  indescribable 
softness.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  note  with  what  joy  the  spirit  of  man  takes  cog 
nizance  of  these  first  hints  of  the  color,  the  bloom  and  the  warmth  slowly  creeping 
up  to  the  southern  horizon-line.  For  we  are  children  of  the  sun,  and,  much 
as  we  love  our  hearthstones,  we  are  never  quite  at  home  unless  we  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  out-of-door  world.  Winter  finds  its  great  charm  in  the  ingathering  of 
the  memories  of  the  summer  that  is  gone  and  in  the  anticipation  of  the  summer  that 
is  at  hand.  Half  the  cheer  of  the  blazing  log  lies  in  the  air  of  the  woods  which  it 
brings  into  the  narrow  room. 

To  be  out  of  doors  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  natural  man.  At  some  period 
of  our  ancestral  life,  so  dim  in  our  thought  but  so  potential  in  our  temper,  dis- 
position and  physique,  we  have  all  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  the  open  air;  and  although 
city-born  and  city-bred,  we  turn  to  the  country  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we 
belong   there.     There  are  a  few  cockneys  to  whom  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  is 
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sweeter  man  the  note  of  the  bluebird, 
the  resonant  clarion  of  chanticleer  or  t!ie 
far-off  bleating  of  sheep;  but  to  the  im- 
mense majority  of  men  these  noises  are 
like  sounds  that  were  familiar  in  child- 
hood. I  have  sometimes  t'lought  that  the 
deepest  charm  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  home  and  play-ground 
of  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and,  however 
long  some  of  us  have  been  departed  from 
it,  it  stirs  within  us  rare  memories  and  as- 
sociations wl.ich  are  imperishable.  The 
lowing  of  cattle  coming  home  at  night- 
fall;  the  bleating  of  sheep  on  the  hillside 
pastures;  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  are 
older  than  any  human  speech  which  now 
exists.  They  were  ancient  sounds  before 
our  oldest  histories  were  written.  I  know 
of  nothing  sweeter  to  the  man  who  comes 
out  of  the  heat  and  noise  and  dust  of  the 
city  in  midsummer  than  to  be  awakened 
on  the  first  morning  by  that  irregular 
tinkle  of  bells  which  accompanies  the  early  processions  of  the  cows.  One  may 
never  have  come  nearer  a  farm  than  his  great-grandfather,  but  that  sound  makes 
him  feel  as  if  he  were  at  home  after  some  long  and  arduous  absence. 

And  one  has  but  to  put  into  his  pocket  a  few  of  those  clever  newspapers  which 
satirize  society  people  in  spirited  and  well-drawn  lines,  and  carry  them  into  the 
country,  to  discover  that  the  picturesque  flees  the  city  and  loves  the  country;  so 
far,  that  is,  as  people  are  concerned.     There  is  certainly  something  wrong  with 
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our  modern  dress;  it  is  impo»» 
sible  to  discover  anything  sug- 
gestive or  poetic  in  it,  or  to 
mai<e  any  tiling  artistic  out  of 
it.  Wcii-drrsscd  individual 
men  and  women  are  often 
attractive  ti)  tiie  eye ;  but 
wlien  tills  is  true  it  is  l)ecause 
tile  cliarni  of  tlie  person  sur- 
vives tlie  monotonous  uniform- 
ity of  good  clotiies.  Notliing 
can  nialce  tlie  evening  dress  in 
vvliicli  man  extinguislies  his 
personality  either  significant 
or  artistic;  but  the  man  in 
overalls  and  shirt -sleeves  is 
often  a  strikingly  picturesque  figure.  Country  life  as  a  whole  is  steeped  in  the  pic- 
turesque, in  spite  of  the  machines  which  so  largely  take  the  place  of  the  old-time 
hand  labor.  One  must  go  to  the  fields  to  find  the  poetry  of  human  occupation; 
the  man  in  the  street  is  often  interesting  but  lie  rarely  stirs  the  imagination;  the 
man  in  the  fields  constantly  sets  the  imagination  loose.  What  elemental  strength 
and  meaning  are  expressed  in  those  peasant-figures  of  Millet?  They  beloiiK  to 
the  world  in  which  they  toil 
they  disclose  their  identit) 
with  it;  they  express  some- 
thing of  its  meaning  in  their 
vigorous  or  bent  forms. 

The  entire  life  of  the  field 
is    poetic    in    the    true  sense; 
from   the  hour  when  the  lasi 
snow  bi  jins    to    melt    to    th> 
hour  when   the    last   sheaf  ol 
grain    goes   creaking  through 
the  bars.     The  sower,  moving 
across  the  open  furrows,  has  a 
kind    of    antique  picturesque- 
ness;   he  seems  to  have  step 
ped  out  of  that  ancient  frieze 
with  which  the  earliest  habit? 
encircled  the  oldest  days.    He 
expresses    freedom,  viri  1  i  ty, 
personality   in   every  move- 
ment ;    the    eye    follows    hin 
with  a   deepening    inipressioi, 
that  here  is  something  native 
and  original:    a  man  in  first- 
hand relations  with  his  world 
The   reaper  who  follows  him  after  work 
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when  sun  and  cloud  have 
done  tlieir  share,  is  not  less 
striking'  and  effective;  and 
when  the  sheaves  lie  in  rows 
or  piles  on  the  freshly  cut 
stubble,  the  slow -moving, 
noisily  creaking  wagon,  con- 
stantly pausing  to  take  on 
its  ripe  load,  seems  a  fit  ac- 
cessory in  the  staging  of  this 
pastoral  drama.  The  fact 
that  this  poetry  of  motion 
is  bound  to  toil  so  arduous 
and  exacting  that  it  often 
becomes  a  kind  of  relentless 
drudgery,  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance to  those  who  believe  ^  winter  hvening  on  the  harm 
that  beauty  is  not  esoteric,  but  the  affluence  of  universal  life  in  its  normal  relations 
and  occupations. 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  the  farm  are  not  only  full  of  interest,  but  that  inter- 
est is  deepened  by  their  constant  recurrence.  The  horses  at  the  trongh;  the 
sheep  beside  the  stream  as  placid  as  themselves,  or  on  the  green  uplands;  the  cows 
stolidly  biding  the  coming  of  afternoon  under  the  trees,  or  standing  knee-deep  in 

the  cool  brooks;  the  clucking 
of  hens  and  their  b.-stling  leis- 
ure ;  the  going  out  of  the  work- 
ers, wiih  implements,  seed, 
machines,  wagons  and  tlieir 
return  at  sunset ;  the  stir  of  the 
morning,  the  hush  of  the  even- 
ing; what  a  world  of  homely, 
wholesome  life  is  revealed  in 
these  old-time  doings  and  hap- 
penings  of  the  seasons  and  the 
life  on  the  farm. 

But  the  farm  is  often  oniy  r 
unit  of  measurement,  a  term  of 
individual  possession;  there  is 
something  greater ;  there  is  the 
country.  Beyond  the  fields 
there  is  the  landscape,  and 
above  them  there  is  the  sky; 
and  every  farm  fits  into  these 
wider  relations  and  is  part  of 
the  larger  whole.  The  woods, 
cool  and  silent;  the  spring  hid- 
den from  the  sun  by  overhang. 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  '"g  trccs  aud  from  strange  feet 
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by  moss-grown  rocks;  the  brook  where 
it  runs  noiselessly  in  a  shadow  so  deep  at 
noon  that  one  bathes  his  eyes  in  it  after 
the  glare  of  the  world ;  the  old  mill,  de- 
serted by  man  but  loyally  served  by  the 
stream  that  flows  through  the  decaying 
sluice  and  over  the  wheel  that  turns  no 
more;  the  quiet  hilltop,  above  which  the 
whole  country  sleeps  on  summer  after- 
noons;— these  are  all  simply  extensions 
of  the  farm.  The  boys  know  them  on 
holidays;  the  older  people  are  drawn  to 
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for  they  are,  one  and  all,  places  of  si- 
lence and  solitude. 

The  fever  of  this  our  life,  and  the 
tumult  of  it,  vanish  on  the  invisible 
boundaries  of  these  ancient  sanctuaries 
of  nature.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  charm  of  these  places  for  tired 
and  worn  souls;  for  it  is  to  such  places 
that  exhausted  men  and  women  invari- 
ably turn.  No  one  with  a  rich  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  nature,  can  keep  in 
perfect  health  without  a  eood  deal  of 
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them  in  those  infrequent  hours  when 
the  pressure  of  work  is  lightened;  the 
man  who  is  getting  city  sights  and 
sounds  out  of  head  and  heart  knows 
and  loves  them.  The  very  thought  of 
them   brings  refreshment  and   repose; 
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solitude  and  silence.  VVc  come 
to  know  ourselves  and  the 
world  i  1  the  deeper  ways  only 
when  we  are  apart  from  the 
rush  of  things.  It  is  only 
when  traffic  ceases  and  the 
dust  is  I  lid  that  the  landscape 
becomes  clear  and  complete  to 
the  pedestrian.  The  quiet  of 
the  woods,  the  cool  note  of  the 
mountain  streams,  the  silence 
of  the  summits,  represent,  not  ^^ 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of 
a  rich  life,  but  its  necessities. 
To  the  townsman  these  outly- 
ing provinces  of  the  farm  are  even  more  important  than  are  the  well-tilled  acres 

Some  day  some  man  or  woman  will  write  a  luminous  book  on  the  education  of 
country  I.fe;  the  training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  the  unconscious  enrichment 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind  which  are  effected  by  its  sights  and  sounds  There 
has  never  been  in  the  long  history  of  education,  a  better  school  for  the  open-minded 
.mag.nat.ve  boy  or  girl  than  the  farm.  Every  day  sets  its  tasks,  every  task  teaches 
Its  lessons;  and   nature  stands   looking  over  the  student's  shoulder  and   quietly 

whispering  some  of  her  deep- 
est secrets  to  her  fortunate 
child. 

For   surely    it    is   a   great 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  grow 
up  in  a  wise,  generous  home 
in  the  country;  to  be  young 
with  all  manner  of  four-footed 
beasts  and   fowls  of    the   air, 
and   grow    up  with   them;  to 
stumble  over  the  roots  of  trees 
when  one  is  beginning  to  walk ; 
to  hear  the  brooks  chatter  be- 
fore one  knows  how  to  chatter 
himself;  to  awake   in  the  stir 
of   the  morning,    when    the 
whole  world    seems  to  be  go- 
ing to  work,  and  to  fall  asleep 
when  the  world  comes  troop- 
ing home,  dusty  and  tired. 

To  see  and  hear  these  out- 
door sights  and  sounds  is  tq 
be  born  into  vital  relation.5 
with    man's    natural    back- 
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quaintance  of  nature  in  childliood  than  r 
in  those  later  years  which  bring  "  the 
philosophic  mintl,"  I. at  which  leave  the 
senses  untrained  for  that  instinctive 
observation  which  enables  the  l)oy  to 
see  without  knowing  that  he  sees. 

John  Burroughs  has  given  us  a  char- 
ming description  of  the  joys  of  boy- 
hood on  a  farm,  and  has  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously betrayed  the  secret  of  his  own 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  out- 
of-doors  world.  No  knowledge  is  quite 
so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  as  that 
which  we  gain  without  conscious  effort ; 
which  we  breathe  in  with  the  morning 
air  of  life. 

The    Hindoos  have  an   idiomatic 


some  of  the  gn  atest  truths  which 
life  has  to  teach.  It  is  also  to  be 
born  on  intimate  terms  with  blue- 
birds and  cherries! 

"  If  you  want  to  know  where 
the  biggest  cherries  are  to  be 
found."  said  C.octho/'consult  the 
boys  and  the  blackbirds. "  There 
is  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
two,  and  the  boy  who  docs  not 
grow  up  in  natural  relationship 
with  birds  and  trees  suffers  a  loss 
of  privilege  which  can  never  be 
entirely  made  up.  For  it  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  make  the  ac- 
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word  or  phrase  for  a  walk  be- 
fore breakfast,  which  may  be 
translated,  "  eating  the  morn- 
ing air." 

The  boy  on  the  farm  sees 
nature  before  breakfast,  when 
senses  and  nund  and  heart  art 
on  the  alert,  when,  experience 
has  not  brought  sophistication 
with  it,  and  when  sensation 
still  keeps  its  pristine  fresh- 
ness. 

The   healthy   boy    is    one 

groat  .npnetite  for  sights  and 
sounds,  and  nothing  escapes 
W\m.     He    knows   every   path 
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through  the  woods,  every  pool  in  the 
brook,  every  cavern  in  the  hills,every 
sequestered  hollow  where  the  noise 
of  the  world  is  softened  into  the  si- 
lence of  rustling  leaves  and  murmur- 
ing  streams.     One  of  the  most  eru- 
dite of  American  scholars,  whose  large 
learning  has  not  smothered  the  in- 
stincts of  his  youth,  declares  that  he 
is  never  entirely  happy  until  he  stands 
barefooted  in  the  old  fields. 

Nature's  true  lovers  perceive  this, 
and    demand    that    the    companion 
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spend  their  lives  in  the  open  air- 
to  soldiers,  hunters,  fishers,  laborers, 
and  to  artists  and  poets  of  the  right 
sort." 

_  There  is  something  incommun- 
icable m  such  a  fellowship  with  na- 
ture, which  dates  back  to  the  time 
whenthe  boyfound  in  her  hischosen 
playmate,  and  which  still  keeps  up 
the  old  game  of  hide  and  seek  even 
when  his  methods  have  b  e  c  n  m  f> 
scientific  and  the  result  of  hi?,  search 
i»  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 


?HEmNG   THE  CHICKENS 

.vhom  he  takes  into  the' wilderness 
with  him  shall  be  of  the  right  sort; 
me  who,  as  Burroughs  says,  will 
not  "stand  between  ybu  and  that 
/hich  you  seek." 

"I  want  for  companion,"  he  con- 
tinues,"a  dog  or  a  boy,  or  a  person 
who  has  the  virtues  of  dogs  and  boys 
—transparency,  good-nature,   curi- 
osity, open  sense,   and  a  nameless 
quality  that  is  akin  to  trees,   and 
growths,  and  the  inarticulate  forces 
of  nature.     With  him  you  are  alone 
and  yet  you   have   company;   you 
are  free;  you  feel  no  disturbing  ele- 
ment;   the    influences   of   nature 
stream    through   and  around  him; 
he  IS  a  good  conductor  of  the  subtle 
fluid. 

"  The  quality  or  qualification  I 
refer  to  belongs  to  most  persons  who 
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RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

ICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  has  shown  a  marvelous  skill  in  seeing 
the  world,  in  travel,  and  of  describing  it  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  not  a 
profound  student  of  the  mystery  of  the  human  mind,_  but  he  pos- 
sesses in  high  degree  and  in  rare  quality  an  instinct  of  selection,  a 
clear  sense  of  an  artistic  situation  in  a  group  of  more  or  less  ordinary 
circumstances  and  a  gift  in  interesting  description.^  He  is,  in  short, 
a  very  clever  newspaper  reporter  who  has  transferred  his  field  of  service  from  the 
region  of  the  actual  to  the  realm  of  the  imaginary.  His  reputation,  however,  is 
about  equally  divided  between  his  works  of  descrii)tion  and  travel  and  his  stories 
of  a  more  imaginative  order,  though  in  both  classes  of  writings,  he  is  above  every- 
thing else  a  describer  of  what  he  has  seen. 

He  was  born  in  Fhihidelphia  in  18G4,  the  son  of  L.  Clark  Davis,  an  editor  of 
reputation,  and  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  the  author  of  many  good  stories,  so  tliat  the 
child  had  a  literary  inheritance  and  an  hereditary  bent  for  letters.  He  studied  for 
three  years  in  Lehigh  University  and  one  year  in  Johns  Hopkins,  after  whicii  he 
began  his  interesting  cai-eer  as  a  journalist,  serving  successively  "The  Record," 
"Press,"  and  "Telegraph"  of  Philadelphia.  On  his  return  from  a  European  trip, 
he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun,"  for  which  he  wrote  the 
famous  series  of  "  Van  Bibber  Sketches." 

The  story,  however,  which  gave  him  his  first  real  fame  was  "Gallegher,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Philadelphia,  though,  as  is  true  of  all  his  stories,  locality 
plays  but  little  part  in  his  tales,  modes  of  life  and  not  scenery  being  the  main 
feature. 

He  describes  the  happy-go-lucky  life  of  the  young  club  man,  adventures  in 
saloons,  and  scenes  among  bui-glars  with  remarkable  realism,  for  as  reporter  he 
lived  for  a  time  among  the  "reprobates,"  in  disguise,  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
their  manner  of  life.  Again  when  he  describes  "The  West  from  a  Car  Window," 
he  is  giving  scenes  which'  he  saw  and  types  of  life  which  he  closely  observed.  His 
books  always  have  the  distinctive  mark  of  spirit;  they  are  full  of  life  and  activity, 
everything  moves  on  and  something  "happens."  This  is  as  true  of  his  books  of 
travel  as  of  his  stories.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  and  he  has  given  descriptions 
of  most  of  his  journeys. 

Beside  "The  West  from  a  Car  Window"  he  has  written,  with  the  same  reportorial 
skill  and  fidelity  to  observed  facts,  a  book  of  descriptions  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
East,  willi  scenes  and  incidents  at  Gibraltar  and  Tangiers,  in  Cairo,  Atlicris  md 
Constantinople. 
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"  We  make  no  choice  among  the  varied  paths  where  art  and  letters  seek  for  truth." 
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THE   ORIGIN   OF  A  TYPE   OF   THE   AMERICAN   GIRL 


By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

IViiA  original  illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

As  I  know  nothing  of  art,  I  must  suppose  that  when  I  was 
N  asked  to  tell  something  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  it  was  as  a  man 
-v  >^  I     w  that  I  was  expected  to  write  of  him,  and  not  as  an  artist.     As  he 

j/^>v  yy^  is  quite  as  much  of  a  man  as  he  is  an  artist,  which  is  saying  a 
I  ^^\  very  great  deal,  I  cannot  complain  of  lack  of  subject-matter.  But 
-^jj^^  /-<  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  much  easier  to  write  about  an  in- 
V-^^  /  :fiN  dividual  one  knows  only  by  reputation  than  of  a  man  one  knows 
\^*^   J  '^'%V^   as  a  friend,  because  in  the  former  place  one  goes  to  the 

celebrity  for  the  facts,  and  he  supplies  them  himself,  and 

so  has  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
all  that  is  said  of  him.  But  when  you  know  a  man  intimately 
and  as  a  friend,  you  tell  of  those  things  which  you  personally 
have  found  most  interesting  in  him,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  point  of  view  rests  entirely  on  your  own  shoulders. 

The   most   important   thing   about    Mr. 
Gibson,  outside  of  his  art,   is  his  extreme 
youth.     This  is  not  only  interesting  in  it- 
self, but  because  it  promises  to  remain  with 
him  for  such  a  very  long  time.     When  I  iirst 
met  Gibson  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
That  was  in  London,  five  years  ago.  and  he 
is  now  "  twenty-five  years  old, 
twenty-four,"  so   that   if   he  keeps 
growing  at  that  rate,  he  will  sti 
the  youngest  successful  black 
white  artist   in  this  country  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  as  he  will 
even  then,  in  1914,  have  only 
reached  his  thirtieth  year.     Of 
course  this  may  be  an  error  of  the 
newspaper  paragraphers,  or  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Gibson  himself,  who 
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having  been  called  the  Boy  Artist  for 

_     so  long  dislikes  to   give  up  his   crim- 

;vA^  son   sash   and    knickerbockers.     But 

^  -/  in  any  event,  it  is  most  demoralizing 

his  friends,  as  it  has  kept  several 

them  to  my  certain  knowledge  at 

e  age  of  twenty-eight  for  the  last 

e   years,  none   of   them  caring  to 

grow  older  until  Gibson  was  ready 

to  make  the  first  move. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  tell  of 


le  early  struggles  of  great  men,  but 

ibson's   difficulties   were    not  very 

severe,    and    were    soon    overcome. 

When    he    recounts   them    now,    to 

ow  that  he  as  well  as  others  has 

CONFIDENCES.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^11  for  rccognition,  he  leaves 

^bled  his  spirit  most  in  those  days  was  nit  tC^ ^w:!:  ZJ'::-  ^ 
but  that  he  had  to  chmb  so  many  flights  of  stairs  to  get  them  back.  H  wol' 
then  was  n.    he  hne  of  illustrated  advertisements  which   no  one  wanted    a.Id't 

rtZ    I      ,     T        ^"'^""'■''^^^^'"^"t.      In    return   for   this   early   recognition    Mr 
U.bson  has  lately  erected  and  presented  to  that  periodical  a  very  fine 'eleven  story 


<<g«Si!5i^ 
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building,  on  the  top  floor  of  which  he  occupies  a  large  and 
magnificent  studio.  He  ascends  to  this  in  a  gilded  elevator, 
scorning  the  stairs  on  which  he  climbed  to  success.  His  first 
contribution  to  Life  was  a  sketch  of  a  dog  barking  at  the 
moon,  which  was  drawn  during  the  run  of  the  "  Mikado  "  in 
New  York,  and  the  picture  was  labelled  after  a  very  pop- 
ular song  in  that  opera,  called  "  The  Moon  and  I."  Mr. 
Mitchell  looked  at  the  picture  of  the  absurd  little  fox-ter- 
rier barking  at  the  round  genial  moon,  and  wrote  out  a 
check  for  four  dollars  for  Mr,  Gibson,  while  that  young  --an 
sat  anxiously  outside  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  between  his 
knees.  He  then  gave  the  check  to  Mr.  Gibson,  who  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  look  and  see  for  how  large  an 
amount  it  might  be,  and  asked  him  to  let  them  have 
"  something  else."  Mr.  Gibson  went  down  the  stairs  sev- 
eral steps  at  a  time,  without  complaining  of  their  number, 
and  as  he  journeyed  back  to  his  home  in  Flushing  he  ar- 
gued it  out  in  this  way  :  "  If  I  can  get  four  dollars  for  a 
silly  little  picture  of  a  dog,"  he  said,  "  how  much  more  will 
I  not  receive  for  really  humorous  sketches  of  men  and 
women.  I  can  make  six  drawings  as  good  as  that  in  an 
evening,  six  times  four  is  twenty-five  dollars,  and  six 
sketches  a  day,  not  counting  Sunday, 
will  bring  me  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Fifty- 
two  times  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  is  about  seven  thousand  a  year.  My  income 
is  assured  !  "  And  in  pursuance  of  this  idea  he  actually 
sat  down  that  night,  under  the  lamp  on  the  centre  table, 
^^  '  and  drew  six  sketches,  and  the  next  morning  took  them 
-•^  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Life,  with  a  proud  and  confident  bear- 
^  ing,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  them  all  out  to  him  again,  and 
said  that  perhaps  he  had  better  try  once  more.  That  he 
did  try  once  more,  is  very  well  known  to  everybody  in  this 
country,  and,  since  he  exhibited  in  Paris  last  spring,  to 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  well.  Over  there 
they  gave  him  a  whole  wall  to  himself  in  the  Salon  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  French  art  critics  were 
delighted  and  extravagant  in  their  written  "appre- 
ciations." But  long  before  that  exhibition  of  his 
work,  the  queer  running  signature  of  C.  D.  Gib- 
son, with  the  little  round  circle  over  the  i,  had 
become  significant  and  familiar.  He  had  intro- 
duced us  in  those  last  few  years  to  many  types,  and 
each  possessed  its  own  peculiar  and  particular  virtue, 
but  it  was  his  type  of  the  American  girl  which  made  an 

»«, ^     entire  continent  of  American  girls  profoundly 

t»  AMERICAN  GIRL.  gratcf ul.    GibsoH  has  always  shown  her  as  a 
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fine  and  tall  young  person,  with  a  beautiful  face  and  figure,  and  with 
the  fearlessness  on  her  brow  and  in  her  eyes  that  conies  from  in- 
nocence and  from  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  others  toward 
her.  And  countless  young  women,  from  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton to  Grand  Rapids  and  Sioux  City,  have  emulated  her  erect 
carriage  and  have  held  their  head  as  she  does,  and  have  dis- 
carded bangs  in  order  to  look  like  her,  and  fashioned  their 
gowns  after  hers.  It  is  as  though  Gibson  had  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  feminine  beauty  and  sent  it  broadcast  through  the  land 
by  means  of  the  magazines  and 
show  his  countrywomen  of 
what  they  were  capable,  and  of  what  was  expected 
of  them  in  consequence.  But  with  ail  of  this  evi- 
dent admiration  for  the  American  woman  Gibson 
is  somewhat  inconsistent.  For  he  is  constantly 
placing  her  in  positions  that  make  us  fear  she  is 
a  03  !  1I  and  worldly-wise  young  person,  and  of  a 
fickleness  of  heart  that  belies  her  looks.  And 
the  artist's  friends  are  constantly 
asked  why  he  takes  such  a  de- 
pressing view  of  matrimony,  and 
why  he  thinks  American  girls  are 
always  ready  to  sell  themselves 
for  titles,  and  if  he  is  not 
a  disappointed  lover  him- 
self, and  in  consequence  a  little 
morbid  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
cynic.  To  Mr.  Gibson's  friends 
these  questions  are  as  amusing  as  his  pictures  of 
ruined  lives  and  unhappy  marriages  are  curious, 
for  it  is  only  in  his  pictures  that  he  shows  cyni- 
cism, and  neither  in  his  conversation  nor  his  con- 
duct does  he  ever  exhibit  anything  but  a  most 
healthy  and  boyish  regard  for  life  and  all  that  it 
gives. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  Gibson  is  not  a  dis- 
appointed lover,  or  if  he  is,  he  has  concealed  the 
fact  very  well,  and   it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  conduct  tow- 
ard   the   rest   of   womankind 
siiows  the  least  touch  of  re- 
sentment.  As  an  artist,  how- 
ever, he  is  frequently  disap- 
pointing to  strangers,  because 
he  does  not  live  up  to   the 
pari,  or   even  trouble  to  dress 
erly.     He   does   not   affect  a 


it  prop- 
pointed 


beard  or  wear  a  velvet  jacket,  or  talk 
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of  art,  either  of  his  own 
art  or  of  that  of  someone 
else,  and  in  this  I  think  he 
shows  himself  much  older 
than  his  years.  People 
who  talk  to  him  of  sub- 
jects which  they  suppose  are  in  his  line  of  work,  are  met  by  a  polite  look  of  in- 
.__  quiry,  and  their  observations  are  received  with  a  look  of 

the  most  earnest  attention. 

But  he  lets  the  subject  drop  when  they  cease  talking. 
Like  all  great  men,  Gibson  apparently  thinks  much  more 
of  the  things  he  does  indifferently  well  than  of  the  one 
thing  for  which  he  is  best  known.     He  is,  for  instance, 
very  much  better  pleased  when  he  is  asked  to  sing  "  Tom- 
my Atkins,"  than  when  editors  of  magazines  humbly  supplicate  for 
the  entire  output  of  his  studio  ;  and  i:  anyone  s//ou/ii  be  so  brave 
as  to  ask  hitn  to  sing  a  sentimental  song,  his  joy  would  know  no 
bounds.     His   reputation  as  a  sailor  is  another  thing  that  he 
1,^^===^  ^y      guards  most  jealously,  and  all  ot  tliis  last  summer  art  editors 

'^^ /"^V        telegraphed    him    for   promised   work    until    the  wires   burned, 

1^^      "-^     while  the  artist  was  racing  in  a  small  canoe  around    the  rock- 
e?  A^    bound  coast  of  Puzzards  Ray.     It   is  certainly  a  very  healthy 
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tour,"  can  return  after  a  nine  months'  residence  in  Paris,  and  con- 
tentedly spend  his  first  month  at  home  seated  on  the  tilting  edge  of 
a  canoe  in  a  wet  bathmg  suit,  for  ten  hours  a  day.     It  is  also  a  good   (^>  ..^, 
sign,  and  one  that  goes  to  show  that  Gibson  is  far  from  being  spoiled  ;    Cy    <-/, 
that  after  having  Sybil  Sanderson  sing  and  Loie  Fuller  dance  in  his    X  J^ 
Paris  studio,  before  a  polite  circle  of  ambassadors 
and  numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  Frijnce, 

he  can  find  equal  entertainment  in  the  lazy  quiet 
:»,^V^^    of  a  Massachusetts  fishing  village,  and  in  drawing 
V^S"    '  posters  to  advertise  the  local  church  fair.     Now 
^^C  "*'%     that  he  has  given  up  his  flannels  and  sweater,  and 
"  V"^   S    returned  to  his  work  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gibson  has 
developed  a  desire  to  pose  as  a  Bohemian,  which 
his  friends  who  live  in  hall-bedrooms  resent,  as  thev 
coniuder  a  Bohemian  with  a  grand  piano,  and  tap- 
estries four  hundred  years  old,  something  of  a  cun- 
*^         ,-.,--  ■wwi    osity  and  a  fraud. 

^^      ^       W^         VpRn  At  present  Gibson  is  full  of  a  plan  to  bring  oUi 

^S         //^^  rW     a  selected  number  of  drawings  in  book  form,  that 

cl         (l  ^Va»^  they  may  not  be  lost  in  the  cov- 

ers of  the  magazines,  and  his  in- 
terest ni  this  '  nok  is  as  great  as 
though  he  did  not  know  that  his  pictures  are  already  preserved 
m  the  memories  of  many  thousands,  and  actually  in  scrap-books 
and  on  the  walls  of  offices  and  cabins  and  drawing-rooms.  I  have 
seen  them  myself  pinned  up  in  as  far  distant  and  various  places 
as  the  dressing-room  of  a  theatre  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  in  a 
students'  club  at  Oxford.     But  it  will  be  a  great  book,  and  it  will 

be  dedicated  to  "A  Little  American  Girl,"  and  only  Mr.  Gib- 
son's friends  will  know  that  the  picture  of  this  sweet  and  in- 
nocent little  maiden  which  will  appear  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  is  of  his  little  sister. 

I  fear  this  article  does  not  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  its 
hero,  and  it  would  be  certainly  incomplete  if  I  did  not  ada 
that  among  Gib- 
son's other  wick-  i^^  "tih  S4^^^^sv.  *^ 
ed   habits,    is   the 


is 
serious  one  of  never  keeping  engage- 
ments, and  his  friends  are  now  trying 
to  cure  him  by  never  asking  him  any-   ^^| 
where.     When  he  is  older  he  may  over-    ^S?Cip 
come  even  this,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  I 
will  ask  those  who  have  read  this  not  to 
judge  Mr.  Gibson  by  what  I  have  said 
so  ineffectually  of  him,  but  by  his  work, 
and  t'ncy  will  uiidcnstmul  that  the  artist 
that  is  capable  of   producing  it,  must 
be  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  man  himself. 
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THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 

PATRIOT   AND   MAN   OF   LETTERS. 

HOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON  is  one  of  the  group  of  men 
of  whom  tlieir  countrymen  should  be  most  proud.  He  has  taken  a 
noble  part  in  the  battfes  on  behalf  of  freedom,  which  the  last  half- 
century  has  seen,  and  everywhere  has  borne  himself  with  a  nobility, 
a  devotion  and  a  courage  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  man  who  was 
driven  from  his  church  because  he  ])reached  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves,  who  sat  with  Parker  and  Phillips  under  indictment  for  murder  for  their  part 
in  attempting  to  rescue  a  fugitive  slave,  who  was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
freed  slaves  mustered  into  the  army  of  the  United  States,  who  bravely  fought  and 
patiently  suffered  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  ;  surely  this  man,  if  he  had  no  other 
claims  upon  our  respect  and  attention,  should  hold  a  high  i)lace  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellows. 

Colonel  Higginson  is  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1847,  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts.  Here  his  anti-slavery  preaching  allowed  liim  to  remain 
but  three  years.  From  1852  until  1858  he  was  pastor  of  a  free  church  in  AVorces- 
ter,  after  which  he  left  the  ministry  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  During  all 
this  time  his  activity  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was  frequently  getting  him  into 
trouble,  and,  with  his  friends  who  participated  in  the  atteinpted  rescue  of  Anthony 
Burns,  he  was  discharged  from  custody  only  through  a  flaw  in  the  indictment.  He 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  the  bands  of  free-state,  emigrants  to  Kansas,  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  John  Brown.  With  his  regiinent  of  colored  troops, 
he  took  possession  of  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  but  was  wounded  in  18G8  and  was 
compelled  to  resign  from  the  army.  He  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  equal 
suffrage  for  men  and  women  and  of  the  higher  education  for  both  sexes.  He  has 
served  in  his  State  Legislature  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Colonel  Higginson 's  contributions  to  literature  consist  largely  of  volumes  of  essays 
that  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  or  other  periodicals,  and  his- 
torical and  biographical  work.  Some  of  his  best  known  books  are  "Atlantic 
Essays ;"  "  Young  Folk's  History  of  the  United  States  ;"  "  Young  Folk's  Book  of 
American  Explorers ;"  "  Short  Stories  of  American  Authors  ;"  "  A  Larger  History 
of  the  United  States ;"  "The  Monarch  of  Dreams ;"  and  "Brief  Biographies  of  Euro- 
pean Statesmen."  Besides  these,  he  has  translated  his  "  Young  Folk's  History  of 
the  United  States"  into  German  and  French  for  publication  in  those  languages,  and 
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liiiH  also  j)ublislie(l  a  number  of  English  translations  of  modern  and  ancient  elassics. 
Colonel  Higginson  is  one  of  our  most  popular  writers,  particularly  upon  American 
history,  and  liis  service  to  the  cause  of  American  letters  has  been  no  less  distin- 
guished than  his  share  in  the  great  victory  which  made  our  country  in  truth  the 
land  of  the  free. 


"A   PURITAN   SUNDAY    MORNING."* 

PROM    "  ATLANTIC    ESSAYS." 


T  is  niiio  o'clnck  upon  a  sumuier  Sunday 
inorniiij,',  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
soniethinj,'.  The  sun  looks  down  brightly 
on  a  little  forest  settlement,  around  whose  expandin}^ 
fields  the  great  American  wilderness  recedes  each  day, 
withdrawing  its  bears  and  wolves  and  Indians  into 
an  ever  remoter  distance — not  yet  so  far  removed  but 
a  stout  wooden  gate  at  the  end  of  the  village  street 
indicates  that  there  is  danger  outside.  It  would 
look  very  busy  and  thriving  in  tlii.s  little  place  to-day 
but  for  the  Sabbath  stillness  which  broods  over  every- 
thing with  almost  an  excess  of  calm.  Even  the 
smoke  ascends  more  faintly  than  usual  from  the 
chinmcys  of  the  numerous  log-huts  and  these  few 
framed  houses,  and  since  three  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  not  a  stroke  of  this  world's  work  has  been 
done.  Last  night  a  Preparatory  Lecture  was  held, 
and  now  comes  the  consummation  of  the  whole 
week's  life,  in  the  solemn  act  of  worship.  In  which 
settlement  of  the  great  Massachusetts  Colony  is  the 
great  ceremonial  to  pass  before  our  eyes  ?  If  it  be 
Cambridge  village,  a  drum  is  sounding  its  peaceful 
summons  to  the  ccngregation.  If  it  be  Salem  village, 
a  bell  is  sounding  Ito  more  ecclesiastic  peal,  and  a  red 
flag  is  simultaneously  hung  to.-th  from  the  meeting- 
house, like  the  auction-flag  of  later  periods.  If  it  be 
Haverhill  village,  then  Abraham  Tyler  has  been  blow- 
ing his  horn  assiduou.sly  for  half  an  hour — a  service 
for  which  Abraham,  each  year,  receives  a  half  pound 
of  pork  from  every  family  in  town. 

Be  it  drum,  hell,  or  horn  that  gives  the  .summons, 
we  will  draw  near  to  this  important  bdilding,  the 
centre  of  the  village,  the  one  public  edifice-meeting- 
house, town-house,  schoolhouse,  watch-house,  all  in 
one.  So  important  is  it,  that  no  one  can  legally 
dwell  more  than  half  a  mile  from  it.  And  yet  the 
people  ride  to  "  meptinc:."  short  thousrh  the  distsince 
be,  for  at  yonder  oaken  block  a  wife  dismounts  from 


behind  her  husband ;  and  has  it  not,  moreover, 
been  found  needful  to  impo.se  a  fine  of  forty  shillings 
on  fast  trotting  to  and  fro  'f  All  sins  are  not  modern 
ones,  young  gentlemen. 

We  approach  nearer  still,  and  come  among  the 
civic  institutions.  This  is  the  pillory,  yonder  are  the 
stocks,  and  there  is  a  large  wooden  cage,  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  but  let  us  hope  empty  now.  Round  the 
meeting-house  is  a  high  wooden  paling,  to  which  the 
law  permits  citizens  to  tie  their  horses,  provided  it  be 
not  done  too  near  the  passageway.  For  at  that 
opening  stands  a  sentry,  clothed  in  a  suit  of  armor 
which  is  painted  black,  and  cost  the  town  twenty- 
four  shillings  by  the  bill.  He  bears  also  a  heavy 
match-lock  musket ;  his  rest,  or  iron  fork,  is  stuck 
in  the  ground,  ready  to  support  the  weapon  ;  and  he 
is  girded  with  his  bandolier,  or  broad  leather  belt, 
which  sustains  a  sword  and  a  dozen  tin  cartridge- 
boxes. 

******** 

0  the  silence  of  this  place  of  worship,  after  the 
solemn  service  sets  in !  "  People  do  not  sneeze  or 
cough  here  in  public  assemblies,"  says  one  writer 
triumphantly,  "so  much  as  in  England."  The 
warning  caution,  "  Be  short,"  which  the  minister  has 
inscribed  above  his  study-door,  claims  no  authority 
over  his  pulpit.  He  may  pray  his  hour,  unpausing, 
and  no  one  thinks  it  long ;  for,  indeed,  at  prayer- 
meetings  four  persons  will  sometimes  pray  an  hour 
each — one  with  confession,  one  with  private  petitions, 
a  third  with  petitions  for  Church  and  Kingdom,  and 
a  fourth  with  thanks^,iving — each  theme  being  con- 
scientiously treated  by  itself.  Then  lie  may  preach 
his  hour,  and,  turning  his  hour-gla.ss,  may  .say — but 
that  he  cannot  foresee  the  levity  to  be  born  in  a 
later  century  with  Mather  Byles — "  Now,  my  hearers, 
we  will  tsko.  -inothcr  glass." 


>  Copyright,  Geo.  B.  Shepard. 
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OEORrrE   BANCROFT. 

"the   most   FAMOUH    AMERICAN    IIISTOUIAN." 

HE  chief  historians  who  have  addetl  lustre  to  American  literature  dur- 
ing iliC  nineteenth  centnry  are  Bancroft,  Pre.scott,  Afotlev,  I'arkman 
JMcMaster  and  John  Fi.ske ;  and,  when  we  add  to  these  James  Par- 
ton  the  American  hiographer,  we  present  an  array  of  talent  and 
schoUirship  on  which  any  nation  might  look  with  patriotic  pride. 
...  .  ,  ,  ^''7  "iive  heen  exceUed  hy  the  historians  of  no  other  nation  of  our 
time,  It,  indeed— taken  from  a  national  stand])oint— they  have  iKJt  i.roduced  the  hest 
liistorical  literature  of  the  present  century. 

Though  Prescott  is  the  oldest,  George  Bancroft,  in  the  estimation  of  the*ireat 
majority,  stands  hrst  perhaps,  among  all  the  American  i.istorians.  This  eminent 
writer  was  born  at  Worcester,  Msissachusetts  in  October,  LS(H),  the  .ame  month  and 
year  m  which  Macauley,  the  great  English  historian,  first  saw  the  li-bt,  and,— after 
hviiig  one  ot  tlje  most  laborious  public  and  literary  lives  in  the  histon-  of  the  world 
—died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one  years  (18i)l).  His  father, 'the  Reverend 
Aaron  Bancroft,  was  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Worcester  for 
m.re  than  a  half  century  and  had  the  highest  reputation  as  a  theolocrian  of  learn- 
ing and  piety.  o  •• 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  George  Bancroft  entered  Harvard  College  from 
which  iic  grathiated  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
Mis  hrst  h  clinations  were  to  study  theology ;  but  in  1818,  he  went  to  Germanv 
where  he  si  en t  two  years  in  the  study  of  history  and  philology,  and  it  was  there 
hat  he  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  During  the  next  two  years 
he  visited  in  succession,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  returning 
home  in  1822  the  most  accomplished  scholar  for  his  age  which  our  country,  at  that 
time,  had  produced.  J»  " 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College  and  those  who  had  tlie  benefit  of  his  instruction 
si)()ke  ot  his  zeal,  faithfulness  and  varied  learning  as  a  teacher.  He  afterward 
established,  in  conjunction  with  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,^ -i  school  of  high  classical  char- 
acter at  Northhampt.on,  Massachusetts.  While  engaged  here,  he  prepared  a  number 
ot  Latin  text  books  for  schools,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  anything  then  used  in 
tlie  country.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  sriven  some  attention  to  p.(i!itic«  -md  had 
Stot'es^"^''^^'^  **^^  ^^^^"^""^  ^^''^^'^'  iucidentllly,  upon  bis  "History  of  the' United 
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Ill  182<S  Mr,  IJancrol't  joined  the  Dcinocnitu!  Party,  having  fbnnorly  been  a 
Whi<;,  and  lu'<;an  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politien,  where  his  great  historic 
learning  and  l)road  statesmanship  phu-ed  him  (piiekly  on  the  high  road  to  political 
preferment.  He  was  elected  to  the  iMassachusetis  Legislatnre  in  1<S;5(),  hut  declined, 
as  he  was  then  so  nnich  engaged  npon  his  "History  of  the  Uniteil  fSiati's"  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  turn  aside,  at  least  until  the  first  volume  wan  issued,  which 
appeared  in  IH'M.  The  first  and  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  work,  comprising 
the  Colonial  history  of  the  country,  were  received  with  great  satisfaction  hy  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  in  brilliancy  of  style,  picturesque 
sketches  of  character  ami  incidents,  comi)ass  of  learning  and  generally  fair  reason- 
ing far  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject. 

"Bancroft,  the  Historian,"  was  now  the  recognition  he  was  accordi'd,  and  bis 
fame  began  to  spread.  He  was  made  Collector  of  the  I'ort  of  Uoston  in  18:58  by 
President  Van  Buren,  which  position  he  hekl  until  1841.  In  1841  be  ran  as 
Democratic  ciindidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated.  During 
1845  and  18  i<>  he  served  his  country  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  I'resident 
Polk,  and  while  in  this  office  be  [jlanned  and  established  the  Kaval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  and  issued  the  orders  by  wliich  California  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  In  184G  President  Polk  further  h()nf)red  the  historian  by  appointing  him 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  where  he  represented  the  United  States 
until  1849.  The  first  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  histories  had  })receded  him 
to  England.  "The  London  Monthly  Ileview"  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
quality  as  a  historian,  praising  the  sustaintul  accuracy  and  dignity  of  his  s*yle, 
referring  to  him  as  a  j)hilosopher,  a  legislator,  and  a  historian.  He  was  also 
lionored  with  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  by  Oxford  University  in  1849,  and  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  many  learned  societies. 

Thus  1  (len  with  honors,  he  returned  this  same  year  to  his  country,  made  New 
York  his  place  of  residence,  aiul  resumed,  with  renewed  energy,  the  prosecution  of 
his  historical  labors.  The  fourth  volume  of  his  "History  of  the  United  States" 
appeared  in  1852,  and  the  next  year  the  fifth  volume  was  j)ublished,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  latter  appearing  in  1858,  bringing  the  history 
of  our  country  down  into  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Itevolution. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  mad^  Mr.  Bancroft  United  States  Minister  to  Russia 
in  1867,  and  he  was  our  national  representative  at  the  North  German  Confederation 
in  1868.  General  Grant  appointed  him  :is  our  Minister  to  the  German  Empire 
from  1871  to  1874,  during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  closest  friendship  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  Bismarck  declares  that  Bancroft  was  ^he  foremost  representative  of 
American  grit  that  he  had  ever  met.  "Think,"  said  he  to  Minister  Phelps  many 
years  afterwards,  "of  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  literary  man  by  profession,  taking 
it  upon  himself  to  issue  orders  for  the  occupation  of  a  vast  foreign  territory  as 
Bancroft  did  in  the  ca.se  of  California.  Again  he  caused  the  earliest  seizure  of 
Texas  by  the  United  States  troops,  while  temporarily  holding  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  War.     Only  a  really  great  man  would  undertake  such  responsibilities." 

Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United  States"  was  completed  in  1874;  but  the  last 
and  final  revised  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1885,  fifty-one  years  after  the  furt 
volume  had  been  issued.     This  great  work  comprises  ten  volumes  and  comes  dow^n 
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only  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  monumental  work  within  itself-  a  fit 
monument  to  the  greatest  of  American  historians.  The  i)airioiism  und  ei(»(pu'nce 
ot  its  author  are  manifest  in  nearly  every  page,  and  the  work  has  been  critici.sed  as  a 
J^ourth-of-July  oration  in  ten  volumes,.  It  is  gener  dly  regarded  as  a  standard 
history  ot  America  up  to  the  time  of  the  Constitution. 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Bancroft  are  "The  Nccessitv,  tht-  Reality,  and  the  I'lomi^cs 
of  the  Ilunian  Race"  (1854)  ;  ''  Literary  and  Historical  Miscdianies  "  (18-)-)),  and 
"A  Plea  tor  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  \Voundc<l  in  the 
House  of  its  (Jiiardians"  (188()),  written  when  the  author  was  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  an  orator  as  well  as  a  historian  and  politician,  one  of  the  b(Qt- 
known  of  his  addresses  being  the  famous  oration  on  Lincoln,  delivered  befoiv  Con- 
gress in  18(;().  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  bad  a  winter  home  in  Wash- 
ington, where  the  national  archives  and  the  Library  of  Congress  were  always  at  ids 
hand,  and  a  summer  home  at  Newport,  where  he  had  a  woiiderful  garden  "of  roses, 
\yluch  was  a  great  attraction.  Rose-growing  and  horseback  riding  were  his  recrea- 
tions, ami  the  erect  and  striking  form  of  the  historian,  with  his  long  gray  beard, 
mounted  on  a  liiu*  horse,  was  tor  years  a  familiar  ligure  at  Newport  and  on  the 
streets  of  Washington. 

It  is  beautiful  to  coiifemj)late  so  long  and  useful  a  life  as  that  of  George  Rancroft. 
Wli(!n  the  old  historian  was  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  he  journeved  all  the  way 
from  Ids  northern  home  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  make  certain  investigations,  for 
historical  data,  among  the  private  |)aj)ers  of  President  Polk.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  meeting  between  him  and  the  venerable 
wife  of  dames  K.  Polk  at  the  old  mansion  which  stands  near  the  Cajjitol.  It  was 
a  beautiiid  and  impressive  sight  to  see  this  grand  old  woman,  who  had  been  the 
first  lady  of  the  land  forty-five  years  before,  conducting  this  Viiierable  historian, 
who  had  been  her  husband's  Secretary  of  War,  about  the  j>remises.  Presi<lent 
Polk's  library  with  all  the  papers  piled  ui^on  the  table  had  remained  just  as  he  bad 
left  It,  and  into  its  sacred  precincts  Mr.  Bancroft  was  admitted,  with  "perfect  liberty 
to  select  and  take  away  whatever  would  be  of  service  in  his  historical  labors. 
What  he  did  Aiih  these  papers  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  Perhaps  his  death 
occurred  to(.  soon  after  to  render  them  of  practical  service;  but  that  the  old  historian 
died  in  the  harness  may  well  be  supposed  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  a 
letter  written  when  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  of  age:  "I  wius  trained  to  look 
upon  1  if''  here  as  a  season  for  labor.  Being  more  than  foui-score  years  old,  1  know 
the  time  for  my  release  will  soon  come.  Conscious  of  being  near  the  shore  of 
eternity,  I  wait  without  impatience  and  without  dread  the  beckoning  of  the  hand 
which  Avill  summon  me  to  rest." 

The  beckoning  hand  appeared  several  years  later— in  1891— and  he  passed 
quietly  |*over  the  river,"  only  nine  years  in  advance  of  the  death  of  the  century 
with  which  he  was  born,  having  spent  altogether  one  of  the  busiest,  one  of  the  most 
honorable,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  tt^e  very  longest  life  of  all  the  celebrities  in 
Amcri,ca?i  literature.  His  fame  is  secure.  His  works  will  live  afterliim— a  proud 
and  lasting  monument. 
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CHA11ACTR15   OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 


IIILE  the  State  was  thus  connectinji;  by  the 
closest  bonds  tlio  energy  ol"  its  faith  with 
ita  form  of  government,  there  ajjpeared  in 
its  midst  one  ol'  those  clear  minds  which  sometimes 
bless  tlio  world  by  their  power  of  receiving  moral 
truth  in  its  purest  light,  and  of  reducing  the  just  con- 
clusions of  their  principles  to  a  happy  and  consistent 
practice.  In  February  of  the  first  year  of  the  colony, 
but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  and 
before  either  Cotton  or  Hooker  had  embarked  for 
New  England,  tliere  arrived  at  Natitasket,  after  a 
stormy  passage  of  sixty-six  days,  "  a  young  minister, 
godly  and  zealous,  having  precious  "  gifts.  It  was 
Roger  Williams.  He  was  then  but  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age ;  but  his  mind  had  already  ma- 
tured a  doctrine  which  secures  him  an  inunortality  of 
fame,  as  ita  application  has  given  religious  peace  to 
the  American  W(uld.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  fud- 
tive  from  Engli.sh  persecution  ;  but  his  wrongs  liad 
not  clouded  his  accurate  understanding  ;  in  the  capa- 
cious recesses  of  his  mind  he  had  revolved  the  nature 
of  intolerance,  and  he,  and  lie  alone,  had  arrived  at 
the  great  principie  which  is  its  sole  effectual  remedy. 
He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  propo- 
sition of  the  saiu'tity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magis- 
trate should  restrain  crime,  but  never  control  opinion; 
should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of 
the  soul.  The  doctrine  contained  within  itself  an  en- 
tire reformation  of  theological  jurisprudence ;  it  would 


blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony  of  non-con- 
formity; would  (|uench  the  fires  that  persecution  had 
so  long  kept  burning ;  would  repeal  every  law  com- 
pelling attendance  on  pubUc  worshi]) ;  would  abolish 
tithes  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion;  would  give  an  eijual  protection  to  every 
form  of  religious  faith  ;  and  never  suffer  the  authority 
of  the  civil  government  to  be  enlisted  against  the 
mos(jue  of  the  Mussulman  or  the  altar  of  the  fire- 
worshipper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue  or  the 
Roman  cathedral.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  dis- 
tinctness Roger  Williams  deduced  these  inferences 
from  his  great  principle  ;  the  consistency  with  which, 
hke  Pascal  and  Kdwards, — those  bold  and  profound 
rcasoners  on  other  subjects, — he  accepted  every  fair 
inference  from  his  doctrines  ;  and  the  circum8j)ection 
with  which  he  repelled  every  unjust  imputation.  In 
the  unwavering  as.sertion  of  his  views  he  never 
changed  his  po.sition  ;  the  sanctity  of  conscience  was 
the  great  tenet  which,  with  all  its  conseijuences,  he 
defended,  as  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  England  ; 
and  in  his  extreme  old  age  it  wivs  the  last  pulsation 
of  his  heart.  Rut  it  placed  the  young  emigrant  in 
direct  oppo.sition  to  the  whole  system  on  which  IMas- 
sachu.setts  was  founded  ;  and,  gentle  and  forgiving  as 
was  his  temper,  prompt  as  he  was  to  concede  every- 
thing which  honesty  permitted,  he  always  asserted 
his  belief  with  temperate  firmness  and  unbending 
benevolence. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEA  IN   ROSTON  HARROR. 

On  the  28tli  d.ay  of  November,  1773,  the  sliip  nartuioulli  appeared  in  Boston  Harbor,  with  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  clicsts  of  tea.  The  sliip  was  owned  by  Mr.  Rotcli,  a  Quaker  mcrcliant.  In  a  few  days  after, 
two  more  tea-sliips  arnv<'(l.  They  were  all  i)ul  untlcr  strict  guard  bv  the  ciiizcns,  acting  under  the  lead  of 
arommittee  of  corrctpondenee,  of  wliieli  Samuel  Adiinis  was  tlie  Voiilrolling  spirit.  The  people  of  the 
noiglil)()ring  towns  were  organized  in  a  similar  niaiiiier,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  IJoslon.  The  purpose 
of  tlie  citizens  was  to  liave  tlie  tea  sent  liiick  without  being  landed  ;  but  tlie  collector  and  comptroller  re- 
fusedto  give  tlie  ships  a  clearance  unless  tlie  teas  were  landed,  and  Governor  Hutchinson  also  refused  his 
permit,  without  which  they  could  not  pass  the  "  Castle,"  as  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor  was 
called.  The  ships  were  also  liable  to  .seizure  if  the  teas  were  not  landed  on  the  twentietli  day  alter  their 
arrival,  and  the  16th  day  of  December  was  the  eisiliteenth  dav  after. 


HE  morning  of  Tliursday,  thn  Kith  of  Do- 
cember,  177ii,  dawned  upon  lioston,  -  aday 
by  far  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals. 
Roware;  little  town  ;  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if 
you  dare  defy  the  wrath  of  Great  Rritain,  and  if 
you  lyy«  «5ilc,  an<J  poverty,  «n4  death,  rather  than 


submission.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  people  of  Roston, 
with  at  least  two  thousand  men  from  the  country,  as- 
sembled in  the  Old  South.  A  report  was  made  that 
Hot.cli  bail  Iseen  refiitaid  -.i  elejjvajseo  frotr,  thi-  ml- 
lector.  "  Then,"  said  they  to  him,  "  protest  im- 
m.ediately  against  ^he  Qvwtom  house,  and  apply  to 
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the  Governor  for  his  pass,  so  that  your  vessel  may 
this  very  day  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  London." 

The  Governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  country- 
house  at  Milton.  Bidding  llotch  make  all  haste, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  hour  llotch  had  not  returned.  It  was  in- 
cidentally voted,  as  other  towns  had  done,  to  ab- 
stain wh(jlly  from  the  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town 
was  advised  to  appoint  its  committee  of  inspection,  to 
prevent  the  detested  tea  from  coming  within  any  of 
them.  Then,  since  the  governor  might  refuse  his 
pass,  the  momentous  question  recurred,  whether  it  be 
the  sense  and  determination  of  this  body  to  abide  by 
their  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  suffering 
the  tea  to  bo  landed.  On  this  question,  Samuel 
Adams  and  Young*  addressed  the  meeting,  which 
was  become  far  the  most  numerous  ever  held  in 
Boston,  embracing  seven  thousand  men.  There  was 
among  them  a  patriot  of  fervent  feeling ;  passionately 
devoted  to  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  still  young,  his 
eye  bright,  his  cheek  glowing  with  hectic  fever.  He 
knew  that  his  strength  was  ebbing.  The  work  of 
vindicating  American  freedom  must  be  done  soon,  or 
he  will  be  no  party  to  the  great  achievement.  He 
rises,  but  it  is  to  restrain  ;  and,  being  truly  brave  and 
truly  resolved,  he  speaks  the  language  of  moderation  : 
"  Shouts  and  hosannas  will  not  terminate  the  trials  of 
this  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and  accla- 
mations vanquish  our  foes.  We  must  be  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  con- 
tend, of  thu  power  combined  against  us,  of  the  in- 
veterate malice  and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate 
our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in  our 
bosom,  if  we  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy 
without  the  sharpest  conflicts.     Let  us  consider  the 


issue  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which 
must  bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle 
this  country  ever  saw."  Thus  spoke  the  younger 
Quincy.  "  Now  that  the  hand  is  to  the  plough,"  said 
others,  "there  must  be  no  looking  hack;"  and  lie 
whole  assembly  of  seven  thousand  voted  unanimously 
that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

It  had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
church  in  which  they  met  was  dimly  lighted  ;  when, 
at  a  quarter  before  six,  Rotch  appeared,  and  satisfied 
the  people  by  relating  that  the  governor  had  refused 
him  a  pass,  because  his  ship  was  not  properly  cleared. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  report,  Samuel  Adams 
rose  and  gave  the  word :  "  This  meetitig  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country."  On  the  instant, 
a  shout  was  heard  at  the  porch  ;  the  war-whoop  re- 
sounded ;  a  body  of  men,  forty  or  fifty  in  number, 
disguised  as  Indians,  passed  by  the  door,  and,  en- 
couraged by  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock,  and  others, 
repaired  to  Griffin's  Wharf,  posted  guards  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  spies,  took  possession  of  the  three 
tea-ships,  and  in  about  three  hours,  three  hundred 
and  forty  chests  of  tea — being  the  whole  quantity 
that  had  been  imported — were  emptied  into  the  bay, 
without  the  least  injury  to  other  property.  "All 
things  were  conducted  with  great  order,  decency,  and 
perfect  submission  to  government."  The  people 
around,  as  they  looked  on,  were  so  still  that  the  noise 
of  breaking  open  the  tea-chests  was  distinctly  heard. 
A  delay  of  a  few  hours  would  have  placed  the  tea 
under  the  protection  of  the  admiral  at  the  Castle. 
After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  still 
and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  holy  time.  The  men  from 
the  country  that  very  night  carried  back  the  great 
news  to  their  villages. 
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WRITER  OF   BIOGRAPHY. 


HERE  can  be  no  higher  public  service  than  that  of  the  man  wlio 
gives  to  his  fellows,  and  particularly  to  the  rising  generation,  good 
biographies  of  noble  men.  If  this  be  true,  then  James  Parton  must 
be  ranked  among  those  who  have  done  most  for  Americans,  for  the 
series  of  books  which  began  many  years  ago  with  a  life  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  which  ended,  only  two  months  before  the  author's  death 
with  the  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson,  has  made  the  heroes  of  American  history 
real  live  men  for  thousands  of  readers,  has  stirred  the  patriotism  and  aroused  the 
ambition  of  many  a  boyish  student,  and  has  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  esteem 
which  belong  to  literary  achievements. 

The  ancestry  of  James  Parton  was  French;  his  family  having  emigrated  to 
England  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1085. 

He  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  in  1822,  and  could  just  remember  walking 
across  the  fields,  in  black  clothes,  at  his  father's  funeral.  Thesolenni  memory  which 
thus  took  a  strong  hold  upon  his  mind,  was,  perhaps,  partly  responsible  for  his 
dislike  for  ecclesiastical  forms  and  particularly  for  the  ])ractice  of  formal  "  mourn- 
ing." His  mother  brought  her  little  family  to  New  York  a  year  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  James  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  at  White  Plains, 
New  York.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  in  a  boarding  school  where  so  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  religion  that  nearly  every  boy  who  passed  through  it  was  a  member 
of  the  church.  He  seems  to  have  found  something  repellent  in  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting Christianity,  and  although  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  school  and  later  held 
for  some  years  a  similar  position  in  Philadelphia,  he  sympathized  less  and  less  with 
it  until  he  came  avowedly  to  give  up  all  belief  in  supernatunil  religion.  He  was  a 
very  successful  teacher  and  took  great  delight  in  his  work  and  would  probably  have 
devoted  his  life  to  the  schoolroom,  had  he  not  found  himself  unable  to  continue  the 
custom  of  opening  the  sessions  of  school  with  prayer  and  on  this  account  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  position.  Returning  to  New  York  he  became  associated  with 
N.  P.  Willis  in  conducting  the  "Home  Journal"  and  thus  began  his  career  as  a 
literary  man.  Wiiile  so  employed  he  remarked  one  day  to  a  New  York  publisher, 
that  a  most  interesting  book  could  be  made  of  the  career  of  Horace  Greeley,  then  at 
the  sunnnit  of  his  power  and  fame  as  an  editor. 

The  Ruggpstion  resulted  in  his  being  commissioned  to  prepare  such  a  biography, 
the  publisher  advancing  the  funds  which  enabled  Mr.  Parton  to  spend  several 
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months  in  collecting  materials  amonj^  the  people  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
who  had  known  Mr,  Greeley  in  his  early  life.  The  book  made  a  great  sensation 
and  at  once  gave  its  author  high  standing  in  the  literary  world.  He  began  to  con- 
tribute to  a  number  of  leading  periodicals  on  political  and  literary  topics,  and  soon 
appeared  as  a  public  lecturer  and  found  himself  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Parton  was  married  in  1856  to  Mrs.  Sara  Payson  Willis  Eldridge,  whose 
brother,  the  poet,  N.  P.  Willis,  was  his  former  associate.  Mrs.  AVillis  avjis 
a  popular  contributor  to  "The  New  York  Ledger"  and  other  papers,  under  the 
pen-name  of  "Fanny  Fern,"  and  Mr.  Parton  was  soon  engaged  in  similar  work, 
and  later  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Ledger"  and  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Robert  Bonner.  This  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him,  as 
it  furnislicd  a  steady  income,  while  allowing  him  leisure  in  which  to  devote  himself 
to  the  more  serious  works  which  were  his  real  contribution  to  literature  and  u])on 
which  his  fame  rests.  His  next  book  was  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Parr," 
which  was  prepared  from  original  sources,  and  which  made  Burr  a  somewhat  less 
offensive  character  than  he  was  at  that  time  generally  thought  to  be.  He  next  pre- 
pared a  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  which  finally  met  with  great  success,  but  which, 
being  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  being  subscribed 
for  largely  in  the  South,  involved  both  author  and  publisher  in  considerable  imme- 
diate loss.  For  twenty  years  lie  labored  upon  a  "Life  of  Voltaire,"  giving  to  the 
study  of  the  great  European  Liberal  of  the  last  century  all  the  time  and  energy  he 
could  spai  from  the  contributions  which  he  must  regularly  supply  to  tlxe  "Ledger" 
and  "The  Youth's  Companion."  The  "Life  of  Voltaire"  was  his  only  biography 
of  a  European  character,  an<l  while  he  thought  it  his  best  work,  and  while  it  is  a 
wonderful  picture,  not  oidy  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  Frenchman,  but 
of  ;,  "'ners  and  morals  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  public  interest 
ii,  ibject  was  not  so  great,  and  its  success  by  no  means  so  complete  as  that  which 

greeted  his  American  biographies.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  robust  char- 
acter of  Gen.  Benjamin  Butler,  and  his  next  book  was  the  story  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  him.  He  then  offered  to  the  public  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  that  had 
appeared.  This  is,  by  many,  thought  to  be  his  best  book.  It  was  followed  by  a 
"Life  of  Jefferson,"  and  later  by  three  books  drawn  from  his  .ntributions  to 
periodicals,  "Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times,"  "Noted  Women  '  Europe  and 
America,"  and  "Captains  of  Industry."  His  last  work  was  a  volume  ui)on 
"Andrew  Jackson"  for  the  "Great  Connnanders"  series. 

After  the  death  of  "Fanny  Fern"  Mr.  Parton  took  up  his  residence  in  New- 
buryport,  Massachusetts,  with  Miss  Eldredge,  his  wife's  daughter,  who  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  an  orphaned  niece.  This  child  had  for  several  years  been  a 
member  of  his  family,  and  had  closely  engaged  his  affection.  The  relations  thus 
established  resulted  presently  in  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Parton  to  Miss  Eldridge,  a 
union,  which,  until  his  death  in  1892,  filled  his  life  with  joy  and  happiness.  Mr. 
Parton  took  an  active  interest  in  the  social  life  about  him,  joining  frankly  in  every 
village  enterprise  and  gradually  acquiring  very  gre.at  influence  in  the.  community. 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 


HEN  John  Rolfe,  not  yet  husband  of 
Pocahontas,  planted  the  first  tobacco  seed 
in  Jamestown,  in  lt)lL\  ^'ood  tobacco  sold 
in  London  docks  at  five  shillinj^s  a  pound,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterlinj,'  for  a  hogshead  of 
a  thousand  pounds'  weight.  Fatal  facility  of  money- 
making!  It  was  this  that  diverted  all  labor,  capital 
and  enterprise  into  one  chai  ;ol,  and  caused  that 
first  ship-load  of  Negroes  in  tl  e  James  to  be  so  wel- 
come. The  i)lanter  could  have  but  one  object, — to 
get  more  slaves  in  order  to  raise  more  tobacco.  Henco 
the  price  was  ever  on  the  decline,  dropping  first  from 
shillings  to  pence,  and  then  going  down  the  scale  of 
pence,  until  it  remained  for  some  years  at  an  average 
of  about  two  pence  a  pound  in  Virginia  and  three  pence 
in  London.  In  Virginia  it  often  fell  below  two  pence ; 
as,  during  brief  periods  of  scarcity,  it  would  rise  to  si.x 
and  seven  pence. 

Old  Virginia  is  a  pathetic  chapter  in  political 
economy.  Old  Virginia,  indeed !  She  reached 
decrepitude  while  contemporary  communities  were 
enjoying  the  first  vigor  of  youth ;  while  New  York 
was  executing  the  task  which  Virginia's  George 
Washington  had  suggested  and  foretold,  that  of  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  great  West  with  the  sea ; 
while  New  England  was  careering  gayly  ovtr  the 
ocean,  following  the  whale  to  his  most  distant  retreat, 
and  feeding  belligerent  nations  with  her  superabun- 
dance. One  little  century  of  seeming  prosperity ; 
three  generations  of  spendthrifts ;  then  the  lawyer  and 
sheriff!  Nothing  was  invested,  nothing  saved  for  the 
future.  There  were  no  manufactures,  no  commerce, 
no  towns,  no  internal  trade,  no  great  middle  class. 
As  fast  as  that  virgin  richness  of  soil  could  be  con- 
verted into  tobacco,  and  sold  in  the  London  docks, 
the  proceeds  were  spent  in  vast,  ugly  mansions, 
heavy  furniture,  costly  apparel,  Madeira  wine,  fine 
horses,  huge  coaches,  and  more  slaves.  The  planters 
lived  as  though  virgin  soil  were  revenue,  not  capital. 
They  tried  to  maintain  in  Virginia  the  lordly  style  of 
English  grandees,  tViTH(/UT  any  Birmingham,  Staf- 
ordshire,  Sheffield  or  London  docks  to  pay  for  it. 
Their  short-lived  prosperity  consisted  of  three  ele- 
saenta, — virgin  soil,  low-priced   slaves,    high-priced 


tobacco.  The  virgin  soil  was  rapidly  exhausted; 
the  price  of  negroes  was  always  on  the  increase ; 
and  the  price  of  tobacco  was  always  tending  down- 
ward. Their  sole  chance  of  founding  a  staple  com- 
monwealth was  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  their 
tobacco  in  something  that  would  absorb  their  labor 
and  yield  them  profit  when  the  soil  would  no  longer 
produce  tobacco. 

But  their  laborers  were  ignorant  slaves,  the  pos- 
session of  whom  destroyed  their  energy,  swelled  their 
pride,  and  dulled  their  understandings.  Virginia's 
case  was  hopeless  from  the  day  on  which  that  Dutch 
ship  landed  the  first  twenty  slaves ;  and,  when  the 
time  of  reckoning  came,  the  people  had  nothing  to 
show  for  their  long  occupation  of  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  world,  except  great  hordes  of  negroes, 
breeding  with  the  rapidity  of  rabbits ;  upon  whose 
annual  increase  Virginia  subsisted,  until  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficial  of  all  wars  set  the  white  race 
free  and  gave  Virginia  her  second  opportunity. 

All  this  was  nobody's  fault.  It  was  a  combination 
of  circumstances  against  which  the  unenlightened 
human  nature  of  that  period  could  net  possibly  have 
made  head. 

Few  men  saw  anything  wrong  in  slavery.  No  man 
knew  much  about  the  laws  that  control  the  prosperity 
of  States.  No  man  understood  the  science  of  agri- 
culture. Every  one  with  whom  those  proud  and 
thoughtless  planters  dealt  plundered  them,  and  the 
mother  country  discouraged  every  attempt  of  the 
colonists  to  manufacture  their  own  supplies.  There 
were  so  many  charges  upon  tobacco,  in  its  course  from 
the  planters  packing-house  to  the  consumer's  pipe, 
that  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing,  in  dull  years, 
for  the  planter  to  receive  from  his  agent  in  London, 
in  return  for  his  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  not  a  pleasant 
sum  of  money,  nor  even  a  box  of  clothes,  but  a  bill 
of  charges  which  the  price  of  the  tobacco  had  not 
covered.  One  of  the  hardships  of  which  the  clergy 
complained  was,  that  they  did  not  "  dare  "  to  send 
their  tobacco  to  London,  for  fear  of  being  brought 
into  debt  by  it,  but  had  to  sell  it  on  the  spot  to  specu- 
lators much  below  the  London  price.  The  old  Vir- 
ginia lawB  and  records  so  abound  in  tobacco  informa- 
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the  prosperity 
cience  of  agri- 
)se  proud  and 
hem,  and  the 
;tempt  of  the 
pplies.  There 
its  course  from 
nsumer's  pipe, 
in  dull  years, 
mt  in  London, 

not  a  pleasant 
hes,  but  a  bill 
ibacco  had  not 
ich  the  clergy 
dare  "  to  send 
being  brought 
!  spot  to  epecu- 

The  old  Vir- 
t)acco  informa- 


tion that  we  can  follow  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  from 
its  native  plantation  on  the  James  to  the  shop  of  the 
tobacconist  iu  London. 

In  the  absence  of  farm  vehicles— many  planters 

who  kept  a  coach  had  no  wagon— each  hogshead  was 

attached  c>    a  pair  of  shafts   .vith  a  horse  between 

them,  and  "rolled"  to  a  shed  on  the  bank  of  the 

stream.      When  a  ship  arrived  in  the  river  from 

London,  it  anchored  opposite  each  plantation  which 

it  served,  and  set  ashore  the  portion  of  the  cargo 

belonging  lo  it,  continuing  its  upward  course  until  the 

hold   was   empty.     Then,   descending   the   river,  it 

stopped  at  the  different  plantations,  taking  from  eLch 

ita  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  the  captain  receiving 

long  lists  of  articles  to  be  bought  in  London  with  the 

proceeds  of  the  tobacco.     The   rivere  of  Virginia, 

particularly  the  James  and  the  Potomac,  are  "wide 
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hoods  where  now  a  congregation  of  fifty  persons  could 
not  be  collected,  there  are  ruins  of  churches  that 
were  evidently  built  for  the  accommodation  of  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  communities ;  a  forest,  in  some 
instances,  has  grown  up  all  around  them,  making  it 
difficult  to  get  near  the  imperishable  walls.  Some- 
times the  wooden  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  one  huge 
tree,  rooted  among  tho  monumental  slabs  of  the 
middle  aisle,  has  filled  all  the  interior.  Other  old 
churches  long  stood  soUtary  in  old  fields,  the  roof 
sound,  but  the  door  standing  open,  in  which  the 
beasts  found  nightly  shelter,  and  into  which  the  pass- 
ing horseman  rode  and  sat  on  his  hor.<e  before  the 
altar  till  the  storm  pas.sed.  Others  have  been  used 
by  farmers  as  wagon-houses,  by  fishermen  to  hang 
their  seines  in,  by  gatherers  of  turpentine  as  store" 
houses.     One  was  a  distillery,  and  another  was  a 


shore,  so  tha    the  transfer  of  the  tobacco  from  the  an  abandoned  church  of  Chesterfield  Countv-the 

shoreto   he  shtp,.n  the  ger.eral  absence  of  landings,  county  of  the   first   Jeffer.son.s-    d  he  d  id  in  a 

was  troublesome  and  costly.     To  this  day,  as  readers  drunken  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  readin.^  desk  wL-e 

remember,  the  p.ers  on  the  James  present  to  the  he  lay  undiscovered  until  hi.s  face  trdettirei    y 


wondering  pasi^enger  from  the  North  a  stretch  of 
pine  i)lanks  from  an  eighth  to  half  a  mile  long. 
The  ship  is  full  at  length,  drops  down  past  Newport 
News,  salutes  the  fort  upon  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
glides  out  between  the  capes  into  the  ocean. 
******** 
How  little  the  planters  foresaw  the  desolation  of 
their  Province  is  affect  ingly  attested  by  many  of  the 
relica  of  their  brief  affluence.  They  built  their 
parish  churches  tc  last  centuries,  like  the  churches  to 


rats.  An  ancient  font  was  found  doing  duty  as  a 
tavern  punch-bowl ;  and  a  tombstone,  which  served 
as  the  floor  of  an  oven,  used  to  print  memorial  words 
upon  loaves  of  bre- '  Fragment.s  of  richly-colored 
altar-pieces,  fine  pulpit-cloths,  and  jiieces  of  old  car- 
vmg  used  to  be  preserved  in  farm-houses  and  shown 
to  visitors.  When  the  late  Bishop  Meade  began  his 
rounds,  forty  years  ago,  elderly  peo{ile  would  biing  to 
him  sets  of  communion-plate  and  single  vessels  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  parish  church,  long  deserted, 


™k;„i,  iU  ,  "-"  "">-c  uuiuuf^ru  uo  uis  [lansn  enure 

Which  they  were  accustomed  "  at  home."  In  neighbor- 1  and  beg  him  to  take  charge  of  them 
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WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT. 

HISTORIAN   OF   THE  COxNQUEST  OF   MEXICO   AND   PERU. 

T  MAY  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  historian  was  ever  ac 
loved  both  by  those  who  knew  him  personally  and  by  those  who 
counted  themselves  fortunate  in  knowing  lum  through  us  books  a. 
was  William  H.  Prescott.  Indeed  that  ove  promises  to  be  peren- 
nhil   for  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  "  The  Conquest  of  Peru 

.. continue  to  be  the  delight  of  the  intelligent  schoolboy  and  bid  fair 

to  maintain  their  hold  upon  public  interest  in  Succeeding  generations. 

P^scott  w^  a  native  of  sllem,  Massachusetts,  having  been  born  m  that  city  on 
the  4th  of  rifyNTOG.    His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  inherited  troni  him  literary 
tasteTlove  oHearning  and  great  mental  vigor.     He  was  accidentally  struck,  wli  le 
a  toior'rHarvard  by  a  pfece  of  hard  br^ul,  thrown  by  a  fel  ow  student,  and  the 
bllX^ved    dm    brever^f  the  use  of  liis  left  eye,  gave  him  many  "^oii  lis  of 
ted  0U8  suffSn.^  in  darkened  rooms,  and  resulted  in  such  serious  damage  to  the 
ot  er  eye  as  to  "Kike  il  of  little  and  constantly  decreasing  use  to  him.     He  liad  m- 
Si  d'to  be  a  lawyer,  but  this  accident  ma;e  another  f--  -cessary      H    de 
liberately  resolved  upon  a  literary  career  and  prepare.    ^™«7/7.  ^^^^^''^  ™ 
thorm  o-h  and  painstaking  way  imaginable.     A  memorandum  dated  October,  1821, 
avso,^a  colrof  sti^^^^  one  might  think  unnecessary  for  a  graduate  of  Har- 

vard  Co  le^e  but  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  his  style  and 
lit  Slgree  of  success  the  universal  admiration  of  his  works  well  testihes. 

It  was  as  follows :  ... 

"  1.  Principles  of  Grammar,  correct  writing,  etc. 

2.  Compendious  history  of  North  America. 

3.  Fine  prose-writers  of  English. 

Th^"thangSAm^C  history,  he  faithfully  pursued  for  abouta  year 
whe  he  took  up  the  sUidy  of  French  and,  later,  of  German.  His  study  of  bpan 
md  consenuently  his  choice  of  the  topics  of  his  great  works  came  about  almost 
TccidenS  He  had  found  the  study  of  German  very  difficult,  so  inuch  so  that  he 
tiTin  desnair  His  friend  George  Ticknor  had  delivered  to  the  Senior  C  ass  at 
Zvard  S'es  of  lectures  on  Sp'anish  literature,  and,  to  divert  and  entertain  him 
xiarvdiu  a  ^^  ^  ..:„„„„^^„.,,,.nt  aprl  of  snfferinsr  from  his  eyes,  proposed  to  read 
rStur^e^r  Sim  He'was  ^o  delighted  with  the  siibject  that  he  immediately 
be  Jn  trsti;dy  Of  the  language  with  Uie  result  that  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
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t  .      *^,^I^^'f '•  '^"  y.^^^ts.     Prescott  had  married,  in  1820,  to  Mi.s  Susan  An.orv 

he  dangliter  of  a  cuhivated  and  snccessful  Boston  nierc^iant,  and  of"  irnmrh-f; 

he  saul,  near  the  close  of  Ins  life,  "contrary  to  tlie  assertion  of  al^'ncl.   ,ln  o    ,  i  S 

win.  says  that  tiie  most  fortunate  husband  finds  reason  tore-rethiscon  iti^     "^      .J 

T^Z^f  a  century  that  Providence  has  spared  us  to  eacii  other."     Mrs.  Pnsc  ot 

The  account  of  his  method  of  composition  is  tokl  in  one  of  his  letters-  "Li  the 
St  frthfworM  7  "'  T:^'  '''"  '^'''''-y  «^'  IVn-dinancland  Isal,ella,'wL 
li.s  ow.i,  (i.nglish).     I  taught  hnn  to  pronounce  Castilian  in  a  manner  suited,  I  sus- 


'iitm^'vi^.: 


MU.    I'REsrOTT's   HOTTSE   AT  PEPPERELL,   MASS. 

^ect,  more  to  7»y  ear  than  to  tliat  of  a  Spaniard,  and  we  be<^an  our  wearisome 
journey  through  Mariana's  nobk>  (Spanish  history.  I  cannot  even  now  cdMn 
muK  without  a  smile  the  tedious  hour.i  in  which,  seated  undei  some  o  d  tZs  h  n  y 
cmin  ry  resu  ence,  we  pursued  our  slow  and  melancholy  way  over  ,a.o^  h  ch 
a  orded  no  glnnmering  of  light  to  him,  and  from  which  the  light  came^d^Sly  ^t  ,. 
gling  to  me  througli  a  half  intelligible  vocabulary.  But  inti  few  week  iie  ^flt 
became  stronger,  and  I  was  cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own  improveme; 

the  b^'rXr  eS  It  ;-y^'-7Sl^  seven  quartos,  I  founc^I  could  InXsIand 
tJie  book  ;v  hen  read  about  two-thirds  as  fast  as  ordinary  English.  My  reader's 
office  required  the  more  patience;  he  h.ad  not  even  thi.  iG'.uit  to  (^u-•^^^dui   n  hi^ 

tTcesVrreff  ''T  '"  '''''  ^^^^"^'-^^  could  be  overco^Vandl' dti'e    th 
sei  vices  of  a  reader  whose  acquaintance  with  modern  and  ancient  tongues  supplied, 
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aa  far  as  it  could  be  supplied,  the  deficiency  of  eyesight  on  my  part.  But  though 
in  this  way  I  could  examine  various  authorities,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrange  in  my 
mind  the  results  of  my  reading  drawn  from  difterent  and  often  contradictory  accounts. 
To  o  this  I  dictated  copious  notes  as  1  went  along,  and  wlien  1  liad  ;|f  |"|""gl^ 
for  a  chapter  (from  thirty  to  forty,  and  sometimes  titty  pages  in  leng  li  ,  1  had  a 
mass  of  memoranda  in  my  own  language,  which  would  easily  bring  before  me  in 
TeYbw  the  fruit  of  my  researches.  These  notes  were  carefully  rem  to  me  and 
7hi\Tm  recent  studies  were  fresh  in  my  recollection,  ran  over  the  whole  o  any 
i^itendod  chapter  in  my  mind.  This  process  I  repeate.l  at  least  ha  a  dozcm  times, 
80  "^t  wh-l  I  finally  put  my  pen  to  paper  it  ran  off  pretty  glibly  tor  it  was  an 

effort  of  muuory  rather  than  composition.  Ti.;..rrv  tl,n  f-nnmm 

Writin"  presented  me  a  difiicultv  even  greater  than  reading.  Ihierry,  the  fa  nous 
blim  itorian  of  the  Norman  conquest,  advised  "^e  to  cultivate  d.ctation;  bn  I 
uually  preferred  a  substitute  that  1  found  111  a  wr.ting-case  '"f  ^  *^'''  .''^,  ^^  ";^ 
which  I  procured  in  London,  forty  years  since.     It  consists  of  a  frame  of  the  size 

0  a  sheet^^  paper,  traversed  by  brass  wires,  as  many  as  hues  are  wanted  on  the 
p^e  and  with  a  sheet  of  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  getting  duplicates, 
p  :te' I  o  the  reverse  side.  With  an  ivory  or  agate  stylus  the  wr, ter  traces  his  char- 
acter between  the  wires  on  the  carbonated  sh.et,  making  indelible  "?f 'k^/iich  he 
cannot  see  on  the  white  page  below.     This  treadmill  operation  has  its  defects;  and 

1  1  ave  rep;.^edly  supposed!  had  accomplished  a  good  page,  and  was  proceeding  in 
al  XX  of  coinposition  to  go  ahead,  when  I  found  I  had  forgotten  to  msen 
si  eet  of  writing-paper  below,  that  my  labor  had  all  been  thrown  away,  and  that  he 

af  looked  as^lank  as  m;self.     Notwithstanding  tb.se  and  otlier  whnnsical  dis- 

resses  of  the  kind,  I  have  found  my  writing-case  my  bes    friend  in  ">y  lonely 

horns!  and  with  it  have  written  nearly  all  that  I  have  sent  into  the  world  the  last 

^"^  P^icSs'  writings  were  successful  from  the  first.     Translations  of  the  "History 
of  SnanJand" Isabella''  appeared  within  a  few  years  in   French,   German 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Russian,  and  it  is  surely  ^^'\^vondeT  that  the  authmo.^. 
with  a  kood  heart  the  preparation  of  a  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico     and 
Zn  a  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,"  both  of  which  were  received  with  the 
same  appreciation  that  had  rewarded  his  first  published  work.  _ 

He  had  spent  some  time  abroad  before  his  marriage  partly  in  the  hope  of  be  e- 
fittino-  his  eyesight.     In  1850  he  again  visited  England  and  spent  some  tinie  on  the 
CO     nent  ^He  wrote  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  for  magazines  and  reviews 
:r;uWished  in  1855,  two,  and  in  1858  tl-  third ,  vo  ume  of  hiyu^^^^^^^^^^^ 
"History  of  the  Rei^rn  of  Ph  lip  II.,  King  of  Spain.       Ihis,  had  lie  livea  to 
complete        would  doubtless  have  been  his  greatest  work.     It  was  received  wi  h 
uclT  Syor  'tS  six  months  after  the  publication  oi   the  first  two  J^^^^ 
thousand  copies  ha.l  been  sold  and  the  sales  of  his  other  works  ha    been  so  stimu 
ated  rtSEg  tno  total  up  to  thirty  thousand  volumes  during  that  time,  which 
yiell?the  authc^  the  substanlial  royalty  of  seventeen  fbousand  dollar. 
^    A    „i.vu.  .troke  of  n^.r^Wsis  bad  alreadv  enfeebled  lum,  and  a  second  terminatea 
his  litf;  ll^e  28th  oVjanuary,  1859.     His  wife,  one  daughter,  and  two  sous  sur- 
vived  him. 
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But  thoujih 
•ange  in  my 
ry  iiccounts. 
read  cMiough 
th),  1  had  a 
bi'tbre  me  in 
1  to  me,  aiul 
;\\o\e  of  any 
dozen  times, 
tor  it  was  an 

f,  the  famous 
:ation ;  hut  I 
for  the  blind 
le  of  the  size 
anted  on  the 
g  dui)licates, 
ices  his  char- 
•ks,  which  he 
defects;  and 
n-oceeding  in 
m  to  insert  a 
and  that  the 
himsical  dis- 
in  my  lonely 
vorld  the  hist 

the  "Plistory 
;ch,  German, 
itlior  took  up 
Mexico,"  and 
sived  with  the 

hope  of  bene- 
le  time  on  the 
s  and  reviews, 
uncompleted 
1  he  lived  to 
received  with 
volumes,  eight 
been  so  stimu- 
at  time,  which 
irs. 

>nd  terminated 
I  two  soils  sur- 


Few  men  liave  combined  so  many  engaging  qualities.  His  blindness  had  made 
no  change  in  lus  appearance,  and  lie  waa  thougiit  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
ot  his  time.  His  cheerfulness  of  disposition  was  -o  great  that  at  the  time  of  his 
most  intense  suffering  he  addressed  those  who  cared  for  him  with  such  brightness 
and  consideration  that  one  might  have  thought  their  positions  reversed.  Tlie  per- 
sonal friends  who  were  won  by  his  grace  of  manner  and  by  the  sterling  worth  of 
his  character  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  but  the  hope  that  he  early  expressed 
to  pro(  lice  somedung  which  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die;"  wis  most 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OP  TEZCUCO. 

(prom  history  op  conquest  op  MEXICO,    1843.) 


HE  first  measure  of  Nezahualcoyotl,  on 
returning  to  Lis  dominions,  was  a  general 
amnesty.  It  was  his  maxim  "  that  a 
monarch  might  punisii,  but  revenge  was  unworthy 
of  him."  In  the  present  instance  he  was  averse 
even  to  punish,  and  not  only  freely  pardoned  his 
rebel  nobles,  but  conferred  on  some,  who  had  most 
deeply  offended,  posts  of  honor  and  confidence. 
Such    conduct  was   doubtless  politic,  especially  as 


fear  of  the  usurper  than  to  any  disaffection  towards 
himself.  But  there  are  some  acts  of  policy  which  a 
magnanimous  spirit  only  can  execute. 

The  restored  monarch  next  set  about  repairing  the 
damages  sustained  under  the  late  misrule,  and  reviv- 
ing, or  rather  remodelling,  the  various  departments 
of  government.  He  framed  a  concise,  but  compre- 
hensive, code  of  laws,  so  well  suited,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  that  it  was  adopte<l 
as  their  own  by  the  two  other  members  of  the  triple 
alliance.  It  was  written  in  blood,  and  entitled  the 
author  to  be  called  the  Draco  rather  than  "  the  Solon 
of  Anahuac,"  as  he  is  fondly  styled  by  his  admirers. 
Humanity  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  n^finement. 
It  is  only  with  increasing  civilization  that  the  legisla- 
tor studies  to  economize  human  suffering,  even  for 
the  guilty ;  to  devise  penalties  not  so  much  by  way 
of  punishment  for  the  past  as  of  reformation  for  the 
future. 

He  divided  the  burden  of  the  government  among 

a  number  of  departments,  as  the  council  of  war,  the 

council  of  finance,  the  council  of  justice.     This  last 

was  a  court  of  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and 

33 


criminal  matters,  receiving  appeals  from  the  lower 
tribunals  of  the  provinces,  which  were  obliged  to 
make  a  full  report,  every  four  months,  or  eighty  days, 
of  tlieir  own  proceedings  to  this  higher  judicature. 
In  all  these  bodies,  a  certain  number  of  citizens  were 
allowed  to  have  seats  with  the  nobles  and  professional 
dignitaries.  There  was,  however,  another  body,  a 
council  of  .state,  for  aiding  the  king  in  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  advising  him  in  matters  of  importance, 


their  alienation  was  owing  probably,  much  more  to   which  was  drawn  altogether  from  the  highest  order 


of  chiefs.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  members;  and 
they  had  seats  provided  for  them  at  the  royal  table. 
Lastly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  tribunal,  called 
the  council  of  iriusic,  but  which  differing  from  the 
import  of  its  name,  was  devoted  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  science  and  art.  Works  on  astronomy, 
chronology,  history  or  any  other  science,  were  rccjuired 
to  be  submitted  to  its  judgment,  before  they  could 
be  made  public.  This  censorial  power  was  of  some 
moment,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  historical  depart- 
ment, where  the  wilful  perversion  of  truth  was  made 
a  capital  offence  by  the  bloody  code  of  Nezahual- 
coyotl.  Yet  a  Tezcucan  author  must  have  been  a 
bungler,  who  could  not  elude  a  conviction  under  the 
cloudy  veil  of  hieroglyphics.  This  body,  which  was 
drawn  from  the  best  instructed  persons  in  the  king- 
dom, with  little  regard  to  rank,  had  supervision  of  all 
the  productions  of  art,  and  the  nicer  fabrics.  It 
decided  on  the  qualifications  of  the  professors  in  the 
various  branches  of  science,  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
instructions  to  their  pupils,  the  deficiency  of  which 
was  severely  punished,  and  it  instituted  examinations 
of  these  latter.     In  short,  it  was  a  general  board  of 


« 
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education  for  the  country.  On  stated  days,  histori- 
cal compositionH,  and  poems  treating  of  moral  or 
traditional  t()[)ic8,  were  recited  before  it  by  their 
authors.  Seats  were  provided  for  the  three  crowned 
heads  of  the  empire,  who  deliberated  with  the  other 
members  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  pieces,  and 
distributed  prizes  of  value  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors. 

The  influence  of  this  academy  must  have  been 
most  propitious  to  the  capital,  which  became  the 
nursery  not  only  of  such  sciences  as  could  bo  com- 
passed by  the  scholarship  of  the  period,  but  of  various 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.     Its  historians,  orators, 
and  poets  were  celebrated  throughout  the  country. 
Its  archives,  for  which  accommodations  were  provided 
in  the  royal  paUues,  were  stored  with  the  records  of 
primitive  ages.     Its  idiom,  more  polished  than  the 
Mexican,  was,  indeed,  the  purest  of  all  the  Nahuai!  > 
dialects,  and  continued,  long  after  the  Conquest,  to 
be  that  in  which  the  best  productions  of  the  native 
races  were  composed.     Tezcuco  claimed  the  glory  of 
being  the  Athens  of  the  Western  world. 

Among  the  most  illustrious  of  her  bards  was  the  em- 
peror himself,— for  the  Tezcucan  'wiltc^  claim  this 
title  for  their  chief,  as  head  of  the  imperial  alliance. 
He  doubtless  appeared  as  a  competitor  before  that 
very  academy  where  he  so  often  sat  as  a  critic. 
Many  of  his  odes  descended  to  a  late  generation,  and 
are  still  preserved,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  duhty  re- 
positories of  Mexico  or  Spain.  The  historian 
Ixtlilxochitl  has  left  a  translation,  in  Castilian,  of  one 
of  the  poems  of  his  royal  ancestor.  It  is  not  easy 
to  render  his  version  into  corresponding  English 
rhyme,  without  the  perfume  of  the  original  escaping 
in  this  double  filtration.  They  remind  one  of  the 
rich  breathings  of  Spanish-Arab  poetry,  in  which  an 
ardent  imagination  is  tempered  by  a  not  unpleasmg 
and  moral  melnncholy.  But,  though  sufficiently 
florid  in  diction,  they  are  generally  free  from  the 
meretricious  ornaments  and  hyperbole  with  which  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  East  is  usually  tainted.     They  turn 


on  the  vanities  and    mutability  of  human  life,— a 
topic  very  natural  for  a  monarch   who  had  himself 
experienced   the    strangest    mutations    of    fortune. 
There  is  mingled  in  the  lament  of  the  Tezcucan  bard, 
however,  an  Epicurean  philosophy,  wliich  seeks  relief 
Jrom  the  fears  of  (he  future  in  the  joys  of  the  pre- 
sent.    "  Banwh  care,"  he  says :  "  if  there  are  bounds 
to  pleasure,  the  saddest  of  life  must  also  have  an  end. 
Then  weave  the  cliaplet  of  flowers,  and  sing  thy  songs 
in  praise  of  the  all-powerful  God ;  for  the  glory  of 
this  world  soon  fadeth  away.     Rejoice  in  the  green 
freshness  of  thy  spring  ;  for  the  day  will  come  when 
thou  shalt  sigh  for  these  joys  in  vain ;    when  the 
sceptre  .shall  pass  from  thy  hands,  thy  servants  shall 
wander  desolate  in  thy  courts,  thy  sons,  and  the  sons 
of  thy  nobles,  shall  drink   the  dregs  of  distress,  and 
all  the  pomp  of  thy  victories  and  triumphs  shall  live 
only  in  their  recollection.     Yet  the  remembrance  of 
the  just  shall  not  pass  away  from  the  nations,  and 
the  good  thou  hast  done  shall  ever  be  held  in  honor. 
The  ^oods  of  this  life,  its  ulories  and  its  riches,  are 
but  lent  to  us,  its  substance  is  but  an  illusory  shadow, 
and  the  things  of  to-day  shall  change  on  the  coming 
of   the  morrow.      Then  gather  the  fairest  flowers 
from  thy  gardens,  to  bind  round  thy  brow,  and  seize 
the  joys  of  the  present  ere  they  peri.sh." 

But  the  hours  of  the  Tezcucan  monarch  were  not 
all  passed  in  idle  dalliance  with  the  Muse,  nor  in  the 
sober  contemplations  of  jihilosophy,  as  at  a  later 
period.  In  the  freshness  of  youth  and  early  man- 
hood he  led  the  allied  armies  in  their  annual  expedi- 
tions, which  were  certain  to  result  in  a  wider  extent 
of  territory  to  the  empire.  In  the  intervals  of  peace 
he  fostered  those  productive  arts  which  are  the  surest 
sources  of  public  prosperity.  He  encouraged  agri- 
culture above  all;  and  there  wiis  scarcely  a  spot  so 
rude,  or  a  steep  so  inaccessible,  as  not  to  confess  the 
power  of  cultivaticm.  The  land  was  covered  with  a 
busy  population,  and  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  in 
places  since  deserted  or  dwindled  into  miserable  vil- 
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JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 


HISTORIAN   AND   DIPLOMATIST. 


OTLEY'S  history  of  the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Ro])ublic"  is,  in  some 
importiint  respects,  America's  greatest  contribution  to  historical  litera- 
ture. Its  autlior  was  the  son  of  a  New  England  merchant  of  literary 
tastes,  and  inherited  through  both  parents  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
New  England.  He  was  born  in  Doichcster,  Massachusetts,  now 
a  part  of  Boston,  April  15,  1814.  He  was  a  delicate  boy,  but 
vigorous,  vivacious,  fond  of  outdoor  sports  and  intellectual  contests.  He  was  a 
boyish  friend  of  Wendell  Phillips,  and  was  early  associated  with  many  of  that  group 
of  New  England  scholars  who  have  done  so  niuch  for  American  literature  during 
the  past  half-century.  Motley  was  educated  at  good  schools  near  Boston,  ai.d 
entered  Harvard  at  what  would  now  seem  the  ridiculously  early  age  of  thirteen. 
He  cared  too  much  for  general  and  voluminous  reading  to  do  thorough  work  in  the 
prescribed  college  course,  but  his  wit,  his  brilliant  mind  and  his  impulsive  generosity 
made  him  a  general  favorite.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  he  studied  in  Ger- 
many, becoming  acquainted  at  Gottingen  with  Bismarck,  between  whom  and' him- 
self there  sprang  up  an  intimate  friendship  which  was  renewed  at  everv  oi)portunity 
throughout  his  life.  Bismarck  said  of  him  that  "The  most  striking  feature  of  his 
liandsome  and  delicate  nppearance  was  uncommonly  large  and  beautiful  eyes.  He 
never  entered  a  drawing-room  without  exciting  the  curiosity  and  .sympathy  of  the 
ladies."  He  was  married  in  1837  to  Mary,  sister  of  Park  Benjamin,  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  woman,  and  two  years  later  he  published  an  historical  novel 
called  "Morton's  Hope."  Neither  this  book  nor  another  called  "Merry  Mount" 
proved  a  success,  and  both  Motley  and  his  friends  were  convinced  that  his  real  field 
of  work  was  that  of  the  historian.  His  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  an  ^ay 
published  in  the  " North  American  Review"  on  the  "Polity  of  the  Puritans,"  which 
not  only  demonstrated  his  skill  ind  ability  but  gave  expression  to  his  intense  love 
of  liberty  and  to  his  lofty  patriotism. 

An  interesting  episode  in  Motley's  life  was  his  election  in  1849  to  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  adapted  for  a 
legislator  and  never  sought  a  re-election.  The  incident  which  'le  most  vividly 
remembered  in  this  connection  was  his  careful  preparation  of  a  ;f-)o.»  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  proposing  meafc-ircH  which  he  had 
<:'onvinee(t  hirriself  were  for  the  best,  and  the  apparent  ease  with  v.  hich  a  country 
member,  Geo.  S.  Boutwell,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of 
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national  politics,  demolished  his  arguments,  and  convinced  everybody,  including  the 
author  ot  the  report  of  tlu;  opposite  view. 

Air.  Motley  bc^an  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  "  History  of  Holland  "  about 
18 1(>.  He  devoted  ten  years  to  its  prenaralion,  making  careful  researches  at  Berlin, 
Dresden,  the  Hague  and  Brussels.  Wiien  iirially  he  had  brought  it  to  a  conclusion 
he  did  not  Hud  it  easy  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  ita  i)ublication.  The 
leading  house  in  London  declined  it,  and  it  was  finally  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  author.  It  was  another  and  most  marked  example  of  the  occasional  lack  of 
insight  on  the  part  of  the  wisest  and  best  trained  publishers,  for  the  book  which  had 
gone  begging  to  be  printed  was  received  everywhere  with  acclamations.  Guizot, 
perhaps  the  tbremost  historian  of  modern  times,  personally  supervised  the  translation 
into  French,  and  wrote  the  introduction.  The  book  had  a  large  sale  on  botli  sides 
of  the  liuntic,  and  Mr.  Motley  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  great  historian.  Mr. 
Fronde  has  \ery  justly  said  that  this  history  is  as  " complete  as  industry  and  genius 
can  make  it,"  and  "  one  which  will  take  its  place  among  the  finest  stories  in  this  or 
any  oth.  r  language."  Motley  lived  for  the  next  two  years  in  Boston,  taking  much 
interest  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthlv,"  though  he  was  too  much  engaged  with  historical 
study  to  contribute  very  frequently  to  its  columns.  In  1858  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  lived  for  most  of  his  remaining  life,  visiting  America  only  three  times, 
and  making  on  each  occasion  a  comparatively  short  stay.  He  found  residence 
abroad  nioi-e  convenient  for  historical  research.  His  position  in  English  society  was 
an  enviable  one,  and  his  daughters  were  all  married  to  Euglishmen,  one  of  them  to 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt.  This  residence  in  England,  however,  did  not  wean 
his  heart  from  America  or  its  institutions  or  make  him  any  less  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
perhaps  he  never  rendered  his  country  a  more  signal  service  than  when,  on  finding 
that  the  higher  classes  in  England  sympathized  wi»h  the  South,  he  addressed  two 
letters*  to  the  London  "  Times,"  which  did  much  to  bring  about  a  change  of  sentiment, 
and  which  remained  as  monuments  to  his  loyalty  and  to  his  ability  as  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Motley  had  been  ap[)ointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1841,  but  had  found  the  climate  too  rigorous  and  had  continued  at  his  post 
only  a  few  months  before  tendering  his  resignation.  He  was  now  to  undertake  a 
more  serious  task  in  diplomacy.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him,  in  18(51,  Minister 
to  Austria.  He  was  so  .ibsorbed  in  the  great  struggle  going  on  in  his  own  country 
that  he  gave  up  for  the  time  the  historical  studies  which  made  so  large  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  life,  and  "  lived  only  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day,  his  profound  faith 
and  enthusiasm  sustaining  him  and  lifting  him  above  the  natural  infiuence  of  a  by 
no  means  sanguine  temperament."  He  continued  Minister  to  Austria,  performing 
the  difficult  service  of  that  office  with  discretion  and  with  credit  until  18G7,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  received  by  President  Johnson  from  some  obscure  source, 
inquiries  were  made  which  Mr.  Motley  considered  insulting,  and  he  at  once  ten- 
dered his  resignation. 

He  had  published  in  1860  two  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands," and  they  had  been  received  with  all  the  favor  that  had  greeted  his  former 
great  work.  The  American  war  had  delayed  the  completion  of  the  book,  but  in 
i_sj<^R  V{f>  T\ii]\]ialipf|  \]\^.  other  two  volnmeH.  An  sirtiele  from  tlie  "  Edinhnr""!! 
Review  "  discussing  the  first  two  volumes  says :  "  Mr.  Motley  combines  as  an  his- 
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torian  two  qualifications  aol.lorn   found  united— to  a  great  capacity  for  historical 
rcsearcli  lie  adds  mudi  power  of  pictorial  representation." 

This  is  the  secret  of  his  great  success.  Men  who  excel  in  the  use  of  lan-auKre  arc 
t<»o  otten  Jinwdl.ng  to  undertake  the  drudgery  which  research  entails,  whihal.ose 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  read  voluminous  correspondence  and  eon  over  mnnber- 
les^  d.snafches m  order  to  establish  some  historical  fact,  are  tn-.puntly  unable  to 
do  he  the  fact  in  wor.ls  which  will  so  illumine  and  illustrate  the  li.uh  iis  to  make  it 
really  live  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  That  Motley  possessed  both  of  tbese  abilities 
along  with  those  others  which  made  him  to  a  veiy  wide  circle  in  lH,th  Knro.ie  and 
America  a  much  loved  man,  is  sullicient  reason  for  the  ph  ;e  that  lias  been  .riven 
him  111  the  history  ot  men  of  letters.  ^ 

Probably,  at  the  request  of  Wenator  Sumner  Mr.  JMotley  was  in  18(11)  appointed 
Minister  to  England.  The  position  was  in  many  respects'  most  agreeable  to  him 
It  gas  e  him  a  post  of  great  influence  in  a  society  in  which  he  was  known  and 
mlmired,  and  opened  possibilities  of  high  service  to  the  countrv  whiel.  lie  loved 
With  an  ardor  that  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  The  Alabama  claim;,  were  bein-  urged 
upon  the  British  Government,  and  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  were  very  great 
He  was  suddenly  recalled  in  1870  under  circumstances  that  wounded  liim  so  deeply 
tnat  it  may  be^jy  .  .  never  recovered  from  the  cruel  surj)rise.  The  most  probable 
explanation  ot  .^resid..u^  Grant's  course  seems  to  be  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  his 
dithculty  with  Av  feum.er  over  his  San  Domingo  policy,  and  that  Mr.  Motley's 
tastes  and  the  p-r  .nti  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  made  him  aman  with  whom 
the  President  com  !  not  .a  any  large  measure  sympathize.  AVlien, therefore, the  Presi- 
dent  found  his  favorite  measure  defeated  largely  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sumner  he 
ceased  to  have  cause  to  retain  Mi.  Sumner's  frieml  in  so  responsible  a  post  The 
whole  matter  looks,  at  this  distance,  discreditable,  but  it  was  probably  the  system  of 
political  favoritism  then  in  vogue  rather  than  either  the  President  or  his  Secretary  of 
State  that  was  to  blame. 

Mr.  Motley  had  intended  to  devote  his  last  years  to  a  "History  of  the  Thirty 
Yeiirs  War,"  but  before  undertaking  it  he  wrote  "The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
ot  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland,  with  a  View  of  the  Primary  Causes  antl  Move- 
ments of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  which  has  been  recognized  as  the  most  classical 
ot  Ins  productions.  It  was  his  last  work.  Even  before  the  death  of  I^Irs  Motley  in 
1874,  he  was  in  somewhat  feeble  health,  and  while  he  did  not  abandon  literary 
hibor,  he  gave  up  at  this  time  any  hope  of  being  able  to  engage  in  protracted  efibrt 
He  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1875  in  Boston,  returning  to  his  daughter's  residence 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  died  in  1877.  Dean  Stanley  spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  high-spirited  patriot,  the  faithful 
friend  of  England  s  best  and  purest  spirits ;  the  brilliant,  the  indefatigable  his- 
torian. A  distinguished  countryman  of  his  own  had  once  introduced  him  to  an 
audience  as  one  "whose  name  belongs  to  no  single  country  and  to  no  single  age:  as 
a  statesman  and  diplomatist  and  patriot,  be  belongs  to  America  ;  as  a  scholar,  to  the 
world  ot  letters  ;  as  a  historian,  all  ages  will  claim  him  in  the  future." 
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THE  SIEGK  OP  LEYDEN." 


R^TOTIEANTIM  E,  the  bemcpcd  city  was  at  its  last  j  the  agony  of  tho  people.  The  pesfiloncc  stalked  at 
DrV/l  H  f^****!''  '^  '"^  burghers  had  been  in  a  stale  noonday  through  tho  city,  and  the  doomed  in- 
IwMT'iiil  of  uncertainty  for  many  days ;  being  aware  ,  habitants,  fell  liice  grass  beneath  its  scythe.  From 
that  the  fleet  hail  .set  forth  I'or  their  relief,  but  know- ,  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  huniun  beings  sank 
ing  full  well  the  thousand  obstiides  which  it  had  to  ,  before  this  scourge  alone;  yet  the  people  resolutely 
Burniount.  They  had  guessed  its  progress  by  the  i  held  out, — women  and  men  mutually  encouraging 
illumination  from  the  blazing  villages;  they  had  heard  ;  each  other  to  resist  the  entrance  of  their  foreign 
its  .sidvos  of  artillery  <>ii  its  arrivai  at  North  .\a ;  but  foe,— an  evil  more  horrible  than  pest  or  iauiine. 


since  then  all  had  been  dark  and  mournful  again, 
hope  and  fear,  in  sickening  alternation,  distracting 
every  breast.  They  know  that  tho  wind  was  un- 
favorable, and  at  the  dawn  of  each  day  every  eye 
was  turned  wistfully  to  the  vanes  of  the  steeples.  So 
long  as  the  easterly  breeze  prevailed,  they  felt,  as 
they  anxiou.sly  stood  on  towers  and  housetops,  that 
they  mu.st  look  in  vain  for  tho  welcome  ocean.  Yet, 
while  thus  patiently  waiting,  they  were  Hterally  star- 
ving ;  for  even  th(>  misery  enilu-ed  at  Harlem  had  not 
reached  that  depth  and  intensity  of  agony  to  which 
Leyden  was  now  reduced.  Bread,  malt-cake,  horse- 
flesh, had  entirely  disiippeared ;  dogs,  cats,  rats  and 
other  vermin  were  esteemed  luxuries.  A  small 
number  of  cows,  kept  as  long  as  possible  for  their 
milk,  still  remained  ;  but  a  few  were  killed  from  day 
to  day,  and  distributed  in  minute  proportions,  hardly 
sufficient  to  support  life  among  tho  famishing  popula- 
tion.    Starving  wretches  swarmed   daily  around  the 


Leyden  was  sublime  in  its  despair.  A  few  mur 
murs  were,  however,  occasionally  heard  at  tho  stead- 
fastness of  the  magistrates,  and  a  dead  body  was 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  burgomaster,  as  a  silent 
witness  against  his  inflexibility.  A  party  of  the  more 
faint-hearted  even  ns,sailed  the  heroic  Adrian  Van 
dor  Werf  with  threats  and  reproaches  as  ho  passed 
through  the  streets.  A  crowd  had  gathered  around 
him  as  he  reached  a  triangular  place  in  the  centre  ef 
the  town,  into  which  many  <A'  the  j)rin(apal  streets 
emptied  them.selves,  and  u;(on  one  side  of  which  stood 
the  church  of  Saint  Par  eras.  There  stood  the  burgo- 
master, a  tall,  haggard,  imposing  figure,  with  dark 
visage  and  a  trancpiil  but  commanding  eye.  lie 
waved  his  broad-leaved  felt  hat  for  silence,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  language  which  has  been  almost  literally 
pi udcrved,  "  What  would  ye,  my  friends?  Why  do 
ye  murmur  that  we  do  not  break  our  vows  and  sur- 
render the  city  to  the  Spaniards  ? — a  fate  more  horrible 


shambles  where  these    cattle   were  .slaughtered,  con-   than  the  agony  which  she  now  endures.     I  tell  you  I 


tending  for  any  morsel  which  might  fall,  and  lapping 
eagerly  the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the  pavement ; 
while  the  hides,  chopped  and  boiled,  were  greedily 
devoured.  Women  and  children,  all  day  long,  were 
Been  searching  gutters  and  dunghills  for  morsels  of 
food,  which  they  disputed  fiercely  with  the  famish- 
ing dogs.  The  green  leaves  were  stripped  from 
the  trees,  every  living  herb  was  c(tnverted  into 
human  Ibod  ;  but  these  expedients  could  not  avert 
starvation.  The  daily  mortality  was  frightful ;  in- 
fants starved  lo  death  on  the  maternal  breasts 
which  famiiio  had  parched  and  withered  ;  moth  rs 
dropped  dead  in  the  streets,  with  their  dead  children 


have  made  an  oath  to  hold  the  city  ;  and  may  (lod 
give  me  strength  to  keep  my  oath  !  I  can  die  but 
once,  wliether  by  your  hands,  the  enemy's,  or  by  the 
hand  of  (lod.  My  own  fate  is  indiflcrent  to  me  ;  not 
so  that  of  the  city  intrusted  to  my  care.  I  know 
that  we  shall  starve  if  not  soon  relieved  ;  but  starva- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  dishonored  death  which  is 
the  only  alternative.  Your  menaces  move  me  not ; 
my  life  is  at  your  disposal ;  here  is  my  sword,  plunge 
it  into  my  breast,  and  divide  my  flesh  among  you. 
Take  my  body  to  appease  your  hunger,  but  expect  no 
surrender  so  long  as  I  remain  alive."     .     . 

On  the  28th  of  September  a  dove  flew  into  the 


in  their  arms.     In  niiny  a  house  the  watchiuen,  in  ,  city,  bringing  a  letter  from  Admiral   Hoisot.     In  this 
their  rounds,  found    a   whole    family    of  corpses — 
father,  mother,  children,  side  by  side  ;  for  a  disorder 
called  tho  plague,  naturally  on<:endered  of  har.lship 
and  famine,  now  came,  as  if  in  kindness,  to  abridge  long-expected  relief  would  enter  their  gates.     The 

'Copyright,  J.  Lewis  Stackpole. 


dispatch  the  position  of  the  fleet  at  North  Aa  was 
described  in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  inhabituntg 
were  assured  that,  in  a  very  few  days  at  furthest,  the 
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tempest  came  to  their  relief.  A  violent  equinoctial 
gale  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  and  2d  of  October  came 
storming  from  the  northwest,  shifting  after  a  few 
hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blowing  still  more 
violently  IVom  the  southwest.  The  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the 
snulhern  coast  of  Holland,  and  then  dashed  furiously 
landward,  the  ocean  rising  over  the  earth  and  sweep- 
ing with  unrestrained  power  across  the  ruined  dykes. 
In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  fleet  at  North 


Aa,  instead  of  nine  inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of 
water.  ...  On  it  went,  sweeping  over  the 
broad  waters  which  lay  between  Zoeterwoude  and 
Zwieten  ;  as  they  approached  some  .shallows  wliiuh 
led  into  tlio  great  mere,  the  Zealanders  dashed  into 
the  sea,  u.id  with  sheer  strength  shouldered  every 
vessel  through.  ...  On  again  the  fleet  of 
Boisot  still  went,  and,  overcoming  every  obstacle* 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October. 
Leyden  was  relieved. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE. 

(KllOM     "III.SE   OF   THE   POTCH    REPUHMc") 


N  Tuesday,  the  lOtli  of  July,  1584,  at  about 
half-j)ast  twelve,  (he  l*rince,  with  his  wife 
on  his  arm,  and  ioliowed  by  the  ladies  and 


one  approached  the  stairway,  was  an  obscure  arch 
sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  (.omjjletely  in  shadow  of 
♦he  door.     Behind  this  arch  a  portal  opened  to  the 


gentlemen  of  his  family,  was  going  to  the  dining-room,    narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house.     The  stairs 


William  the  Silent  was  dressed  upon  that  day,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  in  a  very  plain  fashion.  He 
wore  a  wide-leaved  hat  of  dark  felt,  with  a  silken  cord 
round  the  crown,  such  at  had  been  worn  by  the  "  Beg- 
gars "  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt.  A  high  rui.  11- 
circled  his  neck  from  which  also  depetided  one  of  the 
Beggars'  me<!als  with  the  motto,  "/W/c/c  jusqii  h  la 
bemci^;"  whilo  a  loose  surcoat  of  gray  frieze  cloth, 
over  a  tawny  leather  doublet,  with  wide-slashed  un- 
derclothes, completed  his  costume.  Gdrard  presented 
himself  at  the  doorway,  and  demanded  a  passport, 
which  the  Prince  directed  his  secretary  to  make  out 
for  him.  .  .  . 

At  two  o'clock  the  company  rose  from  the  fable. 
The  Prince  led  the  way,  intending  to  pass  to  his 
private  apartments  above.  The  dining-room,  wliich 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  opened  into  a  little,  S(juare 
vestibule,  which  communicated  through  an  arched 
passage-way  with  the  main  entrance  intf)  the  court- 
yard. The  vestibule  was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of 
the  wooden  staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and 
was  scarcely  six  feet  in  width.     Upon  its  left  side,  aa 


themselves  were  completely  lighted  by  a  largo  window 
half-way  up  the  flight. 

The  Prince  came  from  the  dining-room,  and  began 
leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only  reached  the  second 
stair,  when  a  man  emerged  from  the  sunken  arch, 
and,  standing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  discharged 
a  pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three  balls  entered  his 
body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite  through  him, 
struck  with  violence  upon  the  wall  beyond.  The 
Prince  exclaimed  in  French,  as  ho  felt  the  wound  : 
"  O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul !  0  my  God, 
have  mercy  upoi»  this  poor  people  !  "  These  were  the 
last  words  he  ever  spake,  save  that  when  his  sister 
immediately  afterwards  asked  him  if  he  commended 
his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  faintly  answered,  "  Yes." 
His  master-of-horse  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as 
the  fatal  shot  was  fired. 

The  Prince  was  then  placed  on  the  stairs  for  an 
instant,  when  ho  immediately  began  to  swoon.  He 
was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room, 
where  in  a  few  minutes  he  breatL  1  his  lust  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife  and  sister. 
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HENKY  WHEELER  SHAW. 

("josh  billings.") 

T  is  astonishing  what  effect  is  produced  by  peculiarities  of  form  or 
manner.  It  may  be  true  that  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle  owe 
mucli  of  their  force  and  vigor  to  liis  disregard  for  grammatical  rules 
and  his  peculiar  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences;  but  one  of  the 
most  surprising  instances  of  this  kind  is  in  the  fact  that  the  "Essay 
on  the  Mule,  by  Josh  Billings,"  received  no  attention  whatever, 
while  the  same  contribution  transformed  into  the  "Essa  on  the  Muel,  bi  Josh 
Billings,"  was  eagerly  copied  by  almost  every  paper  in  the  country.  Josh  Billings 
once  said  that  "Chaucer  was  a  great  poit,  but  he  couldn't  spel,"  and  apparently  it 
was  Mr.  Shaw's  likeness,  in  this  respect,  to  the  author  of  "Canterbury  Tales" 
which  won  him  much  of  his  fame. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  born  in  1818, 
and  entered  Hamilton  College;  but  being  captivated  by  stories  of  Westcn-n  life  and 
adventure,  abandoned  college  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  The  fortune  was 
slow  in  coming,  and  he  worked  as  a  laborer  on  steamboats  on  the  Ohio,  and  as  a 
farmer,  and  finally  drifted  back  to  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  as  an  auctioneer. 
Here  he  wrote  his  first  contribution  to  a  periodical,  "The  Essa  on  the  Muel,"  which 
has  been  above  mentioned. 

The  jwpularity  of  the  revised  form  of  this  classic  of  poor  spelling  induced  lum 
to  publish  "Josh  Billings'  Farmers'  Allminax,"  which  continued  :br  ten  years, 
having  during  a  part  of  the  time  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  copies  per  annum.  In  18G3  Mr.  Shaw  entered  the  lectnrc-lield.  His 
lectures  being  a  series  of  pithy  sayings  without  care  or  order,  d(>livered  in  an 
apparently  awkward  manner.  The  quaintness  and  drollery  of  his  discourse  won 
very  great  popularity.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  of  "The 
New  York  Weekly,"  and  it  is  said  that  the  articles  which  appeared  in  "The 
Century  Magazine,"  under  the  signature  of  "  Uncle  Esek,"  were  his.  1  is  published 
books  are  "Josh  Billings,  His  Sayings;"  "Josh  Billings  on  Ice;'  "Everybody's 
Friend;"  "Josh  Billings'  Complete  Works,"  and  "Josh  Billings'  Spice  Box." 
Mr.  Shaw  died  in  Monterey,  California,  in  1885. 
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KAN  sell  for  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars  a  palla.s.  a  sweet  and  pensive 
retirement,  lokated  on  the  vii<rin  banks  ov 
the  Hudson,  kontairiing  eighty-five  acres.  The  land 
is  luxuriously  divided  by  the  hand  of  natur  and  art 
into  pastor  and  tillage,  into  jilain  and  deklivity,  into 
flteri)  abruptness,  and  the  dallianse  ov  uioss-tufted 
medder;  streams  ov  sparkling  gladness  (thick  with 


art  could  portray.  The  stables  are  worthy  of  the 
steeds  ov  Nimrod  or  the  studs  ov  Akilles,  and  its 
hennery  waz  bilt  expressly  for  the  birds  of  paradice  ; 
while  sombre  in  the  distance,  like  the  cave  ov  a 
hermit,  glimpses  are  caught  ov  the  dorg-house.  Here 
poets  hav  cum  and  warbled  their  laze — here  skulptors 
hav  cut,  here  painters  hav  robbed  the  scene  ov  dreamy 


0-;  icapes,  and  here  the  philcwopher  diskovered  the 
trout)  danse  through  this  wilderness  ov  buty  tew  stun  which  made  him  the  alkimist  ov  natur.  Next, 
the  low  musik  ov  the  kricket  and  gras,-,hopper.  The  northv-ard  ov  this  thing  ov  buty.  bleeps  the  resi- 
evergreen  sighs  as  the  evening  sephir  flits  throu^'h  its  dence  and  domain  ov  the  Duke,  John  Smith,  while 
shadowy  buzzum,   and  the  aspen  trembles  like  the  southward,  and  nearer  the  spice  breathing  tropicks. 


iuv-smitten  harte  ov  a  damsel!.  Fruits  ov  the  tropicks, 
in  golden  buty,  melt  on  the  bows,  and  the  bees  go 
heavy  and  sweet  from  the  fields  to  their  garnering 
hives.  The  manshun  is  ov  Parian  marble  ;  the  porch 
iz  a  single  diamond,  set  with  rubiz  and  the  mother  ov 


may  be  seen  the  barronial  villy  ov  Earl  Brown  and 
the  Duche.«s,  Wiiltlcr  Betsy  Stevens.  Walls  ov 
primitiff  rock,  laid  in  Roman  cement,  bound  the 
estate,  while  upward  and  downward  the  eye  catches 
the  magesta  and  slow  grander  ov  the  Hudson.     As 


pearl ;  the  floors  are  ov  ro.sewood,  and  the  ceilings  are   the  young  moon  hangs  like  a  cutting  ov  silver  from 


more  butiful  than  the  starry  vault  of  heaven.  Hot 
and  cold  water  bubbles  and  (piirta  in  evry  apartment, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  that  a  poet  could  pra  for,  or 


the  blue  brest  ov  the  ski,  an  angel  may  be  seen  each 
night  dansing  with  golden  tiptoes  on  the  green.  (N. 
B. — This  angel  goes  with  the  place.) 


MANIFEST  DESTINY. 


u 


ANTFESS  destiny  iz  the  science  ov  going 
tew  bust,  or  enny  other  place  before  yu  git 
thare.  I  may  be  rong  in  this  centiment, 
but  that  iz  the  way  it  strikes  me  ;  and  i  am  so  put 
together  that  when  enny  thing  strikes  me  i  imme- 
diately strike  back.  iManifess  destiny  mite  perhaps 
be  blocked  out  agin  as  the  condishun  that  man  and 
things  find  thenisolfs  in  with  a  ring  in  their  nozes 
and  sumboddy  hold  ov  the  ring.  I  may  be  rong  iigin, 
but  if  i  am,  awl  i  have  got  tew  sa  iz  i  don't  kno  it, 
and  what  a  man  don't  kno  ain't  no  damage  tew  enny 
boddy  else.  The  tru  way  that  manifess  destiny  had 
better  be  sot  down  iz  the  exact  distance  that  a  frog 
kan  jump  down  hill  with  a  striped  snake  after  him  ;  i 
dor.'t  kno  but  i  may  be  rong  onst  more,  but  if  the 
frog  don't  git  ketched  the  destiny  iz  jist  what  he  iz 
a  looking  for. 

When  a  man  falls  into  the  bottom  ov  a  well  an?^ 
makes  up  hi/,  niindc  tew  stay  thare,  that  ain't  man.  , 
fess  destiny  enny  more  than  having  yure  hair  cut  short  | 


iz ;  but  if  he  almost  gits  out  and  then  falls  down  in 
agin  IG  foot  deeper  and  brakes  off  liiz  neck  twice  in 
the  same  plase  and  dies  and  iz  buried  thare  at  low 
water,  that  iz  manifess  destiny  on  the  square.  Stand- 
ing behind  a  cow  in  fly  time  and  gitting  kicked  twice 
at  one  time  must  feel  a  good  deal  like  manifess 
destiny.  Being  about  10  secktmds  tew  late  ti-w  git 
an  express  train,  and  then  chasing  the  train  with  yure 
wife,  and  an  umbrcller  in  yure  hands,  in  a  hot  day, 
and  not  getting  as  near  tew  the  train  az  you  waz 
when  started,  looks  a  leetle  like  manifess  destiny 
on  a  rale  rode  trak.  Going  into  a  tempranse  house 
and  calling  for  a  leetle  old  Bourbon  on  ice,  and  being 
told  in  a  mild  way  that  "  the  Bourbon  iz  jist  out,  but 
they  hav  got  sum  gin  that  cost  72  cents  a  gallon  in 
Paris,"  sounds  tew  me  like  the  manifess  destiny  ov 
most  tempranse  houses. 

Mi  dear  reader,  don't  beleave  in  manifess  destiny 
'intil  yu  see  it.  Thare  l-  uch  a  thing  az  manifess 
destiny,  but  when  it  oc.  v.i  it  iz  like  <ii<j  number  or 
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rings  on  the  rakoon's  tal',  (>v  no  great  consequense 
only  for  ornament.  Man  wan't  made  for  a  machine, 
if  he  waz,  it  was  a  loco;  ^ttiff  machine,  and  niunil'eiSB 
destiny  must  git  oph  from  the  trak  when  the  bell 
rings  or  git  knocked  higher  than  the  price  'v  gold. 
Manifeg.s  destiny  iz  •■'.  'SOa.^.e,  but  it  iz  cazy  tew  heal ; 
i  have  seen  it  in  i;*    .viist  stages  cured  bi  sawing  a 


cord  ov  dri  hickory  wood,  i  thought  i  had  it  onse; 
it  broke  out  in  the  shape  ov  poetry ;  i  sent  a  speci- 
nient  ov  the  disseazo  tew  a  magazine  ;  the  magazine 
man  wrcte  me  next  day  az  foUerw : 

"  Dear  Snr :  You  may  be  a  phule,  but  you  are  no 
poeck.     Yures,  in  haste." 


LETTERS  TO  FARMERS. 

ELOVED  F.\RMKRS:  Agrikultur  iz  the 
mother  ov  farm  product ,  .she  is  also  the 
step-mother  ov  gardin  sass. 


Kize  at  half -past  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  iiild  up 
a  big  fire  in  the  kitchen,  burn  out  two  pounti.^  ov 
kandles,  and  grease  yure  boots.  Wait  pashuntly  fci- 
dabrake.  When  day  duz  brake,  then  commence  tew 
stir  up  tL<.'  geene  and  worry  the  hogs. 

Too  mutiV  i«l(«p  iz  ruinous  tew  gee,S(  ,i?id  tew  hogs. 
Remember  yu  kmt  git  riub  on  a  farm,  unless  yu  rizo 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  momu;r.  and  fltir  up  the  hogs  and 
worry  the  geese. 


The  happyest  man  in  the  wo.-ld  iz  tho  fam  ■  r  he 
rizes  at  U  o'do^i  in  th?  Doinisis.,  he  ,  af-he*-  *•  r  da 
lite  tew  brake,  and  when  hiie  duz  brake,  he  goet  out 
and  stirs  up  the  goose  and  vvonys  the  hogs. 

W'hiii.  ;,.  a  lawyer'?-  What  iz  a  merc!iant  ? — What 
iz  a  d'/ktor? — What  iz  a  miiiieiter? — I  answer  noth- 
ing! 

A  farn  f  I  is  the  ni  Kleos  work  ov  God  ;  )if-  rizos  at 
2  o'clock  in  tht  irn  r^iiiig,  and  ('uriig  out  a  half  a 
pound  ov  wood  and  wo  kordn  of  kandles,  and  then 
goes  out  tew  worrj  the  geese  and  .stir  up  tho  hogs. 

Beloved  farmers,  adew.  Josii  Billinos. 


t  i  had  it  onse; 
;  i  sent  a  gpcui- 
} ;  the  magazine 

B,  but  you  are  no 
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:  the  farn  f  r  he 
e  \.';itohe>>  ''i  !•  da 
•ake,  he  goet  out 
i  hogs. 

?rchant  ? — What 
—I  answer  noth- 

God  \  }\c-  rizps  at 
)i3  out  .i  hulf  a 
andlps,  anfl  then 
r  up  the  hogs. 
ill    BlLLINQS. 


SAMUEL   L.   CLEMENS. 

(MARK    twain). 

AEK  TWAIN  hits  a  world  wide  reputation  as  the  great  American 
Imiiioiist,  a  iei)utati()n  whicii  lias  been  .steadily  growing  at  home  and 
abroad  since  the  publication  of  "Innocents  Abroad"  in  1869,  and 
he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  in  the  United 
States.  The  story  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  a  career  which  could 
have  been  possible  in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
He  was  born  in  Florida  in  1835,  though  most  of  his  boyhood  was  passed  at 
Hanibal,  Mo-,  where  he  attended  the  village  school  until  he  was  thirteen,  which  was 
his  only  opportunity  for  educiilional  training.  At  this  early  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  and  worked  at  this  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinnatti,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  During  his  boyhood  his  great  ambition,  his  one  yearning,  had  been  to 
become  one  day  a  pilot  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  He  realized  this  ambition  in 
18ol  and  the  experiences  of  this  pilot  life  are  told  in  his  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi." 
His  pen-name  was  suggested  by  the  expression  used  in  Mississippi  navigation  where 
m  sounding  a  depth  of  two  fathoms,  the  leadsman  calls  out,  "  Mark  Twain !" 

After  serving  in  18G1  in  Nevada  as  private  secretary  to  his  brother  who  was  at 
this  time  secretary  of  the  Territory,  he  became  city  editor  of  the  Virginia  City 
"Enterprise,"  and  here  his  literary  labors  began,  and  the  pseudonym  now  so 
familiar  was  first  used. 

In  1865,  he  was  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  "  Morning  Call," 
though  his  newspaper  work  was  interspersed  with  unsuccessful  attempts  at  gold 
digging  and  a  six  months'  trip  to  Hawaii. 

This  was  followed  by  a  lecture  trip  through  California  and  Nevada,  which  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  that  he  had  the  "  gift "  of  humor. 

His  fame,  however,  was  really  made  by  the  publication  of  "Innocents  Abroad" 
(Hartford,  1869),  125,000  copies  of  wiiich  were  .sold  in  three  years.  This  book  is  a 
brilliant,  humorous  account  of  the  travels,  experiences  and  opinions  of  a  party  of 
tourists  to  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  Palestine,  France  and  Italy. 

His  next  literary  work  of  note  was  the  publication  of  "  Roughing  It "  (Hart- 
ford, 1872),  which  shook  the  sides  of  readers  all  over  the  United  States.  This  con- 
tained inimitable  sketches  of  the  rough  border  life  and  personal  experiences  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada  and  Utah.  In  fact  all  Mark  Twain's  literary  work  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  permanent  worth  and  merit  is  personal  and  autobiographical.  He  is  never 
so  successful  in  works  that  are  purely  of  an  imaginative  character, 
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In  1873,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  lie  produced  a  story 
entitled  the  "  Gilded  Age  "  which  was  dramatized  antl  had  a  marked  success  on  the 
stage.  His  other  well-known  works  are:  "  Sketches  Old  and  New;"  "Adventures 
of  Tom  Sawyer  "  (187(')),  a  story  of  boy  life  in  Missouri  and  one  of  his  best  produc- 
tions, "Punch,  Brothers,  rumli  "  (1878);  "A  Tramp  Abroad"  (1880),  containing 
some  of  his  most  humorous  and  succMfssful  descriptions  of  personal  experien(;es  on  a 
trip  through  Germany  and  Hwitzerland;  "  The  Stolen  White  Elephant"  (1882); 
"  Prince  and  the  Pau])er  "  (1882) ;  "Lift;  on  the  Mississippi  "  (1883)  ;  "  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn"  (1885),  a  wqxwl  to  "Tom  Sawyer;"  "A  Yankee  at  King 
Arthur's  Court"  ami  Personal  liecollections  of  Joan  of  Arc"  (1890). 

In  1884,  he  established  in  New  York  City  the  publishing  house  of  C.  L. 
Webster  &  Co.,  which  issued  in  the  following  year  the  "Memoirs"  of  U.  8. 
Grant,  the  profits  from  which  publication  to  the  amount  of  $IJ5(),(KX)  were  paid 
to  Mrs.  Grant  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  j>reviously  signed  with  General 
Grant. 

By  the  unfortunate  failure  of  this  comjtany  in  1895,  Mark  Twain  found  himself 
a  poor  man  and  morally,  though  not  legally,  responsible  for  large  suras  due  the 
creditors.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the  last  dollar  of  the  debt 
and  at  once  entered  upon  a  lecturing  trip  around  the  world,  which  etlbrt  is  proving 
financially  a  success.  He  is  also  at  work  upon  a  new  book  soon  to  be  published. 
His  home  is  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  has  lived  in  delightful  friendship 
and  intercourse  with  Chai'les  Dudley  Warner,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  other 
literary  characters  of  that  city.  His  writings  have  been  translated  into  German  and 
they  have  met  with  large  sales  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
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JIM    SMILEYS   FROG. 


|ELL,  this  yer  Smiley  had  rat-tarriers,  and 
chicken-cocks,  and  all  them  kind  of  things, 
till  you  couldn't  rest,  and  you  couldn't  fetch 
nothing  for  him  to  bet  on  but  he'd  match  you.  He 
ketched  a  frog  one  day,  and  took  him  home,  and  said 
he  eal'klated  to  edercate  him  ;  and  so  he  never  done 
nothing  for  three  months  but  set  in  his  back  yard  and 
learn  that  frog  to  jump.  And  you  bet  he  did  learn 
him,  too.  He'd  give  him  a  little  punch  behind,  and 
the  next  minute  you'd  see  that  frog  whirling  in  the 
air  like  a  doughnut, — see  him  turn  one  summerset,  or 
maybe  a  couple,  if  he  got  a  good  start,  and  come  down 
flat-footed  and  all  right,  like  a  cat.  He  got  him  up 
80  in  the  matter  of  catching  flies,  and  kept  him  in 
practice  so  constant,  that  he'd  nail  a  fly  every  time 
as  far  as  he  could  see  him.     Smiley  said  all  a  frog 

thing ;  and  T  believe  him.     Why,  I've  seen  him  set 
Dan'l  Webster  down  here  on  this  floor, — Dan'l  Web- 


ster was  the  name  of  the  frog, — and  sing  out, "  Flies, 
Dan'l,  flies,"  and  quicker'n  you  could  wink  he'd 
spring  straight  up,  and  snake  a  fly  off''n  the  c  >unter 
there,  and  flop  down  on  the  floor  again,  as  st)lid  as  a 
gob  of  mud,  and  fall  to  scratching  the  side  of  his  head 
with  his  hind  foot  as  indiff'erent  as  if  he  hadn't  no  idea 
he'd  been  doing  any  more'n  u'ly  '"'"<!■  might  do.  You 
never  see  a  frog  so  modest  and  utraightfor'ard  as  he 
was,  for  all  he  was  so  gifted.  And  when  it  came  to 
fair  and  square  jumping  on  a  dead  level,  he  could  get 
over  more  ground  at  one  straddle  than  any  animal  of 
his  breed  you  ever  see.  Jumping  on  a  dead  level  was 
his  strong  suit,  you  understand ;  and  when  it  come  to 
that.  Smiley  would  ante  up  money  on  him  a,s  long  as 
he  had  a  red.  Smiley  was  monstrous  proud  of  his 
frog,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  fellers  that  had  trav- 
eled and  been  everywhere  &11  said  he  laid  over  sn^ 
frog  that  ever  they  see. 

Well,  Smiley  kept  the  beast  in  a  little  lattice  box, 
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and  he  used  to  fetch  him  down  town  sometimes,  and 
lay  fur  a  let.  One  day  a  feller, — a  stranger  in  the 
camp  ho  was, — came  across  him  with  his  box,  and 
says : 

"  What  might  it  be  that  you've  got  in  the  box  ?  " 
And  Smiley  says  8<jrter  indifferent  like,  "  It  might 
be  a  parrot,  or  it  might  be  a  canary,  may  be,  but  it 
ain't, — it's  only  just  a  frog." 

And  the  feller  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  careful,  and 
turned  it  round  this  way  and  that,  and  says,  "  Il'm  ! 
so  'tis.     Well,  what's  he  good  for  'f " 

"  Well,"  Smiley  says,  easy  and  careless,  "  he's  good 
enough  for  one  thing,  I  should  judge — he  can  outjump 
any  frog  in  Calaveras  County." 

The  feller  took  the  box  again,  and  took  another  long 
particular  look,  and  gave  it  back  to  Smiley,  and  says, 
very  deliberate,  "  Well,  I  don't  see  no  p'ints  about 
that  frog  that's  any  better'n  any  other  frog." 

"  May  be  you  don't,"  Smiley  says.  "  May  be  you 
understand  frogs,  and  may  be  you  don't  understand 
'em ;  may  be  you've  had  experience,  and  may  be  you 
an't  only  a  amature,  as  it  were.  Anyways,  I've  got 
mi/  opinion,  and  I'll  risk  forty  dollars  that  he  can  out- 
jump any  frog  in  Calaveras  County. 

And  the  feller  studied  a  minute,  and  then  says, 
kinder  sad  like,  "  Well,  I'm  only  a  stranger  here,  and 
I  ain't  got  no  frog;  but  if  I  had  a  frog,  I'd  bet 
you." 

And  then  Smiley  says.  "That's  all  right,  that's  all 
right ;  if  you'll  hold  my  box  a  minute,  I'll  go  and  get 
you  a  frog."  And  so  the  feller  took  the  box,  and  put 
up  his  forty  dollars  along  witii  Smiley 's  and  set  down 
to  wait.  So  he  set  there  a  good  while,  thinking  and 
thinking  to  hisself,  and  then  he  got  the  frog  out  and 
prized  his  mouth  open,  and  took  a  teaspoon  and  filled 


him  full  of  quail  shot,— filled  him  pretty  near  up  to 
his  chin, — and  set  him  on  the  floor.  Smiley  he  went 
to  the  swamp,  and  slopped  around  in  the  mud  fnr  a 
long  time,  and  finally  he  ketched  a  frog,  and  fetched 
him  in,  and  give  him  to  this  feller,  and  says: 

"  Now,  if  you're  ready,  set  him  along.side  of  Dan'l, 
with  his  fore-paws  just  even  with  Dan'l,  and  I'll  give 
the  word."  Then  ho  says,  "  One — two — three — 
jump;"  and  him  and  the  idler  touched  up  the  frogs 
from  behind,  and  the  new  i'rog  hopped  off,  but  Dan'l 
gave  11  heave  and  hysted  up  his  shoulders, — so, — like  a 
Frenchman,  but  it  wasn't  no  use, — he  couldn't  budge  ; 
he  was  planted  as  solid  as  an  anvil,  and  he  couldn't 
no  more  stir  than  if  he  was  anchored  out.  Smiley  wiis 
a  good  deal  surprised,  nnd  he  was  disgusted,  too,  but 
he  didn't  have  no  idea  what  the  matter  was,  of 
course. 

The  feller  took  the  money  and  started  away;  and 
when  he  was  going  out  at  the  door,  he  sorter  jerked 
his  thumb  over  his  shotilders, — this  way, — at  Dan'l, 
and  says  again,  very  delil)erate,  "  Well,  /  don't  see  no 
p'ints  about  that  frog  that's  any  better'n  any  other 
frog." 

Smiley  he  stood  scratching  his  head  and  looking 
down  at  Dan'l  a  l(png  time,  and  at  last  he  says,  "  I  do 
wonder  what  in  the  nation  that  frog  throwed  off  for; 
I  wonder  if  there  an't  something  the  matter  with 
him,  he  'pears  to  look  mighty  baggy,  somehow." 
And  he  ketched  Dan'l  by  the  nap  of  the  neck,  and 
lifted  him  up,  :.!:i  vs,  "  Why,  blame  my  cats,  if  he 
don't  weigh  five  and ! "  and  turned  him  upside 
down,  and  he  bekh<  ^  ■)»  a  double  handful  of  shot. 
And  then  he  see  hov  ■  was,  and  he  was  the  maddest 
man.  He  set  the  frog  down,  and  took  out  after  that 
I  feller,  but  he  never  ketched  him. 


UNCLE  DAN'L'S  APPARITION  AND  PRAYER. 

(from   "the   gilded   AQE"   op   CLEMENS   AND    WARNER.) 


DEEP  coughing  sound  troubled  the  stillness, 
way  toward  a  wooded  cape  that  jutted  into 
the  stream  a  mile  distant.  All  in  an  in- 
stant a  fierce  eye  of  fire  shot  out  from  behind  the  cape 
and  sent  a  long  brilliant  pathway  quivering  athwart 
the  dusky  water.  The  coughing  grew  louder  and 
louder,  the  glaring  eye  grew  larger  and  still  larger, 
glared  wilder  and  still  wilder.     A  huge  shape  de- 


veloped itself  out  of  the  gloom,  and  from  its  tall 
duplicate  horns  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  starred  and 
spangled  with  spark.'^.  poured  out  and  went  tumbling 
away  into  tht  .''a-tlicr  darkness.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  thing  came,  till  its  long  sides  began  to  glow  with 
spots  of  light  which  n>irrored  themselves  in  the  river 
afid  attended  the  inonster  hice  a  tvrchijgn'  p' 
"  What  is  it  ?    Oh,  what  is  it,  Uncle  Dan'l  1 " 
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With  depp  solemnity  the  answer  (^mo : 

"  It'rt  <lo  Almifihty  !     Oit  Jown  on  yo'  kneo8 !" 

It  was  ni>t  necesHary  to  say  it  twice.  They  were 
all  icneeiing  in  a  moment.  And  then  while  the  uiys- 
teridiiH  couching  rose  Htron^er  and  8tront;(!r  and  the 
threatenin<»  glare  reached  farther  and  wider,  the 
negroB  voice  lifted  up  its  supjilicutions ; 

"  O  Lord,  we's  ben  mighty  wicked,  an'  we  knows 
dat  wo  'zorve  to  go  to  de  bad  plac-«,  bnt  sr^od  Lord, 
deah  Lord,  we  ain't  niidy  yit,  w  ;.  ;  u-..  i  let 
these  po'  chil'en  hnb  one  mo'  nhjinoe,  i  e  mo' 

chance.  Take  de  old  niggah  i*"  _y.>ti'b  j-ot  to  hab  some- 
body. Good  Lord,  good  <lt  ."n  Lord,  wo  don't  knuw 
whah  you's  a  gwine  to,  we  lion't  know  who  you's  got 
yo'  eye  on,  but  we  knowb  iiy  de  way  you's  a  comin,' 
we  knows  by  the  way  you's  .1  tiltin'  along  in  yo' 
charyot  o'  fiah  dat  some  po' sinner's  a  gwine  to  k<'  '< 
it.  But,  good  Lord,  dese  chil'en  don'  b'long  heah, 
dey's  f'm  Obed.sfown  whah  dey  don't  know  nulhn, 
an'  yo'  knows,  •  t  own  sef,  dat  dey  ain't  sponsible. 
An'  deah  Lord,  pood  Lord,  it  ain't  like  yo'  mercy, 
it  ain't  like  yo'  ",  ity.  it  ain't  like  yo'  long-sufferin' 
lovin'-kiiidne-  s  for  to  take  dm  kind  o'  'vantage  o' 
sich  little  chil'.ni  as  dese  is  when  (ley's  so  many  onerv 
grown  folks  chm '•<  full  o' cussednoHS  dat  wants  roastin 
down  dali.  O  Lord,  spah  de  little  chil'en,  don't  tar 
de  Uttle  chil'en  away  f'm  Jey  frens,  jes'  let  'em  off  di- 
once,  and  take  it  out'n  do  oie  niggah.  HeaiI  I  In. 
Lord,  HEAH  I  is!  Ue  ole  niggah's  ready,  Lord, de 
ole " 

The  flaming  and  chuinii  '  steamer  was  right  abreast 
the  party,  and  not  twenty  steps  away.  The  awful 
thunder  of  a  mud-valve  suddenly  burst  forth,  drown- 
ing the  prayer,  and  as  suddenly  Uncle  Dan'l  snatched 
a  child  under  each  arm  and  scoured  into  the  woods 
with  the  rest  of  the  pack  at  his  heels,  und  tl>en, 
a-shamed  of  himself,  he  halted  in  th(  deep  darkness 
and  shouted  (but  rather  feebly) 

"  lieah  I  is.  Lord,  heah  I  is ! ' 

There  was  a  moment  of  throbbing  suspense,  and 
then,  to  the  surprise  and  ('"nfort  of  ut  party,  it  was 
plain  that  the  august  presence  had  gone  by,  for 
its  dreadful  noises  were  receding.  Uncle  Dan  1 
headed  a  cautious  reconnoissance  in  the  direction 
of  the  log.  Sure  enough  "the  Lord"  was  'ust 
turnins  a  point  9,  short  distance  up  the  rivfei,  1 
while  they  looked  the  lights  winked  out   and     le 


coughing  diniinishe<l  by  degrees  and  presently  ceased 
altogetlu-r. 

"  H'whIi  !  Well,  now,  dey's  some  folks  says  dey 
ain't  no  'liciency  in  prah.  Dis  chile  would  like  to 
know  whah  we'd  a  ben  now  if  it  warn't  fo'  dut  prah  ! 
I  hit's  It.      Pat's  it!" 

"  Uncle  Dan'l,  do  you  reckon  it  was  the  prayer  that 
saved  us?"  said  Clay. 

'•  Does  I  rtckim  f  Don't  I  know  it !  Whah  u  m 
yo'  eyes'  Warn't  de  Lord  jes'  a  comin'  chow! 
chow !  CHOW  !  an'  a  goin'  on  turrible — an'  do  de  Tjord 
carry  on  dat  way  'dout  dey's  sumfin  don't  suit  him? 
An'  warn't  he  a  lookin'  right  at  dis  gang  Ik  ,1i,  an' 
warn  t  ho  jch'  a  reachin'  fer  'em  ?  An'  d'you  spec'  he 
gwine  to  let  'em  off  'dout  somebody  ast  him  to  do  it? 
No  in(l»>'"lv! " 

L'o  you  recko'i  he  saw  us.  Uncle  Dan'l  ?  " 

"  De  law  sakcs,  chile,  didn't  I  see  him  a  lookin'  at 
us?" 

"  Did  you  feel  scared,  Uncle  Dan'l  ?  " 

"iVb  sah  !  When  a  man  is  'traged  in  prah  he  ain't 
'fraid  o'  nuffin — dey  can't  nuffin  tech  him." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  run  for?" 

"  Well,  I — I — Mars  Clay,  when  a  man  is  under  de 
influence  ob  de  sperit,  he  do-no  what  he's  'bout — 
no  sah ;  dat  man  do-no  what  he's  'bout.  You 
might  take  an'  tah  de  bead  off 'n  dat  man  an'  he 
ivouldn't  scasely  fine  it  out.  Dab's  de  Hebrew  cliU'en 
dat  went  frough  de  fiah  ;  de;  «  ;is  burnt  considable  — 
ob  come  dey  wan ;  but  detj  did'nt  know  nufiin  'boiit 
it — luul  right  up  agin  ;  if  dey'd  been  gals  dey'd  misseu 
dey  long  haah  (hair),  maybe,  but  de,  v-  >uldn't  felt 
de  burn." 

"  /  dont  know  but  what  thev  were  girls.  I  think 
they  were." 

"  Now,  ^lars  Clay,  you  knows  better'n  dat.     Some- 

imes    a    bt)dy  can't    tell   whedder   you's    a  sayin' 

'hat  you  means  or  whedder  you's  a  saying  what 

you  don't  mean,  'case  you  says  'eui  bofe  de  same 

way" 

"  But  how  should  /  know  whether  they  were  boys 
,..   drls?" 

•  Goodness  sakes,  P^ii;s  Cla>,  doi,  t  de  good  book 

'Pjdes  don't  it  call  'ei.i  de  //*  '  cw  chileii  ?  If 

dey  was  gals  wouldn't  dey  !  (^  de  she  brew  chil'en? 

le  people  dat  kin  read  don't  'pear  1.0  take  no  no- 

when  dey  do  read." 
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"  Well,  TTntlo  Pan'l,  I  think  that My  !  here  |  'long,  chil'en,  time  you's  gone  to  roo«'.     Go  'Ion-;  wid 

comes  another  one  up  the  river  I    There  can't  be  two."  you— ole  I'mle  |)iiiri  f,'wir.o  <Mit  in  «li>  woods  lo  rustle 

"  \\  li  gone  dis  time — we  i'     o  gone  dis  time  sho'  1  in  prah — de  olo  nigguh  gwiiiu  to  do  what  he  kin  to 

Dey  ain't  two,  Mars  Clay,  dat        same  one.    De  Jjord  sabe  you  agin  !  " 

kill  'pear  every whah  in  a  sei.  Goodness,  how  de        lie  did  go  to  tho  woods  and  pray  ;  but  he  went  m 

liah  an'  do  smoke  do  IkIi  )i  u|^      Dat  means  buhiiiess,  far  that  he  doubi<  d  himiitU"  if  the  Lord  heuid  him 

buney.     IIo  comin'  now  Uke  ho  forgot  sumlin.     Come  when  ho  went  by. 


THE  BABIES. 

Prom  a  speech  of  Mark  Twain  at  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Gen.  Grant,  by  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Nov.  14,  1879. 

|0 AST : — "  The  Babies — As  they  comfort  us  for  soothinp'  syrup,  did  you  venture  to  throw  out  any 
in  our  sorrows,  let  ua  not  forget  them  in  side  rcniar  ;s  about  tertain  services  unbecoming  an 
our  festivities."  |  oflicer  and  a  gentleman?     No, — you  got  up  and  got 

I  like  that.  \S&  haven't  all  had  the  good  fortune  it.  If  he  ordered  his  bottle,  and  it  wasn't  warm,  did 
to  be  ladies;  we  haven't  all  been  geiicr.il.s,  or  poet.s,  you  talk  back?  Not  you, — \m\  went  to  work  and 
or  statCMuen ;  but  when  the  toast  works  down  to  the  warmed  it.  You  even  descended  so  far  in  your 
babies,  we  stand  on  common  ground,  for  wo  have  all  menial  office  as  to  take  a  suck  at  that  warm,  insipid 
been  babies.  It  is  a  shame  that  for  a  thousand  3cars  stuff  yourself,  to  nee  if  it  was  right, — three  parts 
the  world's  ban  juets  have  utterly  i-tiored  the  baby —  '  water  to  one  of  uulk,  a  touch  of  sugar  to  modify  thi^ 
as  if  he  didn't  amoun'  anything!  If  you  gentle-  colic,  and  a  drop  of  {)epi)ermint  to  kill  those  immori.tl 
men  will  stop  and  think  a  minute, — if  you  will  go  hiccups.  I  can  taste  that  stuff  yet.  And  how  many 
bark  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  to  your  early  married  things  you  learned  as  you  went  along ;  sentimental 
life,  and  recontemplate  your  first  baby,  you  will  re- j  young  folks  still  took  stock  n  that  beautiful  old  .s.'iy- 
momber  that  he  amounted  to  a  good  deal,  and  even  '  ing  that  when  the  baby  smiles  in  his  sleep,  it  i.s  bo- 
somethinu;  over.  You  soldiers  all  know  that  when  cause  the  angels  are  whisperiii  to  him.  Very  pretty, 
that  little  fellow  arrived  at  family  head-quarters  you  but  "  too  thin,"— .simply  wind  on  the  stomach,  my 
had  to  hand  in  your  resignation.  IIo  took  entire  friends !  If  the  baby  proposed  to  take  a  walk  at  his 
command.  You  became  his  lackey,  his  mere  body-  usual  hour,  2:30  in  the  morning,  didn't  you  rise  up 
servant,  and  you  had  to  stand  around,  too.  He  was 
not  a  commander  who  made  all  wances  for  time,  dis- 


his  order  whether  it  was  possible  r  not.  And  there 
wa.s  only  one  form  of  niarchinf;  in  his  manu.il  of 
tarties,  and  that  was  the  double-quick.  He  treated 
you  with  every  sort  of  insolence  and  disrespect,  and 
the  bravest  of  you  didn't  dare  to  say  a  word.  You 
could  face  the  death-storm  of  Donelson  and  Vicks- 
burg,  and  give  back  blow  for  Mow;  but  when  ho 
clawed  your  wb  i.sk(  and  pulled  your  hair, 
twi.sted  your  nose,  you  had  to  take  it.  When  the 
thunders  of  war  were  sounding  in  your  ears,  you  .set 
your  faces  tsvard  the  batteries  and  advanced  with 
steady  tread  ;  but  when  he  turned  on  the  terrors  of 
his  war-whoop,  you  advam  i  u  in  the  other  li  ection — 
and  mighty  glad  of  the  chance,  too.    When  he  called 


promptly  and  remark — with  a  mental  addition  which 

wouldn't  improve  a  .Sunday-school  book  much — that 

tance,  weather,  or  anything  else.     You  had  to  execute   that  was  the  very  thing  you  were  .ihout  to  propose 

yourself!  Oh,  you  were  under  good  discipline  !  And 
as  you  went  ti uttering  up  and  down  the  room  in  your 
"  undress  uniform  "  yu  not  only  prattled  undignified 
buby-talk,  but  even  tuned  up  your  martial  voices  and 
tried  to  sing  "  Rockaby  baby  in  a  tree-top,"  for  in- 
stance. What  a  spectacle  for  an  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nc«.«ee!  And  what  an  affliction  for  the  neighbors, 
too,  r  r  it  Isn't  everybody  wii  in  a  mile  around  that 
lik'  ilitary  music  at  three  in  the  niorniug.  And 
when  you  had  been  keeping  this  sort  of  thing  up 
two  or  three  hours,  and  your  little  velvet-head  inti- 
mated that  nothing  suited  him  like  exercLso  and 
noise,-  '  tio  "n  !  " — wlii*  did  yim  do?  You  dimply 
went  on,  till  \>u  disappeared  in  the  iast  ditch. 
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CHARLKS  FOLLEN   ADAMS. 


AUTH*  U   OF    "  LELDLE   YAWCOB   STRAUSS. 

HE  InimorouH  and  dialectic  litfiature  of  America  owes  more  to  Charles 
Fullen  Adams  ])erhaps  than  to  any  other  contributor  who  luiH  not 
made  literature  a  businesn  or  (K^x-ndt'd  upon  his  pen  for  Iuh  livelihood, 
"here  is  not  a  pretentioiw  book  ot  humorous  readingn  or  popular 
silection.s  of  late  years  which  has  not  enriched  its  pages  from  this 
pleasingly  funny  man  wlio  delineates  the  German-American 
chaiacter  and  imitates  'its  dialect  with  an  art  that  is  so  true  to  nature  as  to  be 
well-nigh  perfection.  "Tlu-  Puzzled  Dutchuuui;"  "Mine  \amily;"  "Mine  Moder- 
in-Law;"  "Der  Vater  Mill;"  "Der  Drummer,"  and,  above  all,  "Dot  Leedle  Yawcob 
Strauss,"  have  become  classics  of  their  kind  and  will  not  soon  sutler  their  author  to 

be  forgotten. 

Charles  Follen  Adams  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  21,  1842,  where  he 
received  a  common  school  education,  leaving  school  at  iifteen  years  of  age  to  take  a 
position  in  a  business  house  in  Boston.  This  ]>lace  he  occui)ied  until  August,  1862, 
when  he  enlisted,  at  tl  ag"  of  twenty,  in  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  Kegiment  of 
Volunteers,  and  saw  service  in  a  niunber"  of  liard-fought  battles.  At  Gettysburg, 
in  1863,  he  was  wounded  and  held  a  prisoner  for  three  days  until  the  Union  forces 
recaptured  the  town.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  business,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  business  house  in  Boston,  where  he  has 
continued  to  reside. 

It  was  not  until  1870  that  Mr.  Adams  wrote  his  first  poem,  and  it  was  two  years 
later  that  his  first  dialectic  eflbrt,  "The  Puzzled  Dutchman,"  appeared  and  riiade 
ids  name  known.  From  that  time  he  begun  to  contribute  "as  the  spirit  moved  him" 
to  the  local  papers,  "Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,"  and,  now  and  then,  to  "SScribner's." 
In  1876  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  "Detroit  Free  Piess,"  his  "Leedle 
Yawcob  Strauss"  being  published  in  that  paper  in  June,  1876.  For  many  years 
all  his  productions  were  published  in  that  journal,  and  did  much  to  eidiance  its 
growing  popularity  as  a  humorous  paper. 

As  a  "■enial,  companionable  man  in  business  and  social  circles,  Mr.  Adams  has 
as  great  distinction  among  his  friends  as  he  holds  in  the  literary  world  as  a  humorist. 
His  hou.se  i.-i  one  of  marked  hoRpitAlity  where  the  fortunate  guest  always  finds  a 
cordial  welcome. 
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DEll  DIU'MMKR* 

IK)  putH  onp  at  der  pest  hotel, 

I'll/I  (liiki-  liU  cyaden  on  der  fwhi-ll, 
I'nd  iiiit  .!(  r  I'raulciiis  cuts  u  schwell? 
Ih'T  (InmiUHT. 


Who  viiM  it  poiiu'M  iiido  uiino  Hchtore, 
DrowH  diiwn  hid  pundlcs  on  der  vi.Mir, 
Und  nd'cr  sihtops  to  whiit  der  door?' 
Der  druiunier. 

Willi  dukes  nio  py  der  iuindt,  und  say, 
"  IFanM  ITeiffer,  how  you  vu8  to-day ?" 
Und  goes  vor  peeseneHH  ri^didt  aviiy? 
Der  <lriiuiuicr. 

Who  Hhnroads  his  zampIeH  in  a  trice, 
Und  dells  mo,  '•  I.ook,  und  hco  how  nice?" 
Und  Miiys  I  fret  '•  der  bottom  price  r' 
Der  dniniiiior. 

Who  deli.s  how  Mheap  der  n:ondH  vas  bought, 
Mooch  loss  08  vot  I  gould  imbort, 


Hut  Iclfi  dem  go  as  hn  vas  "  nhort?" 
Der  drummer. 


Who  says  der  tings  vas  eggstra  w 
"  Vrom  Shiirmany,  ubon  der  KI    1  • 
Und  sheutH  me  den  dimeH  oudt  ■  •    .  >  ,.  f 
Der  drummer. 

Who  varrants  all  der  gmtts  to  suit 
Der  giiMiumeis  ubon  ids  iDiitr, 
Und  vcn  dey  gomes  dey  vas  no  goot? 
Der  drummer. 

Who  g(mies  aroundt  ven  I  been  oudt, 
Driniis  oup^  mine  bier,  und  eats  miuo  kraut, 
Und  kiss  Kutrina  in  der  mout? 
Der  drummer. 

\\'ho,  ven  he  gonu-s  again  dis  vay, 
ViJl  hear  vot  I'fciffer  has  in  say, 
I'ud  mit  a  plack  eye  goes  avayj* 
Der  drummer. 


HANS   AND   KltlTZ.* 


\NS  and   Fritz  were  two  Peutschcra  who '  When  the  question  arose,  the  note  bein-  made 
lived  si(li>  \\v  Htiia  .»  v;..i.  . l„i,i.   i  ,  1  ...  P  .  .    . .' 


lived  side  iiy  side, 
liemote  from  the  world,  its  deceit  and  its 
pride : 
With  their  pretzels  and  beer  the  spare  moments  were 

spent. 
And  the  fruits  of  their  labor  were  peace  and  content. 

Hans  purchased  a  horso  of  a  neighbor  one  day, 

And,  lacking  a  part  of  the  C/eA/,— as  they  say, 

Made  a  call  upon  Fritz  to  solicit  a  ioan 
To  help  him  tn  pay  for  his  beautiful  roan. 

Fritz  kindly  consented  the  money  to  lend, 
And  gave  the  reijuired  amount  to  his  friend ; 
Kemarking,— his  own  simple  language  to  quote,— 
"  Mcrhaps  it  vas  bedd.r  ve  make  us  a  note." 

The  note  was  drawn  u{)  in  their  primitive  way,— 
"  I,  Hans,  gets  from  Fritz  feefty  tollars  to-day';" 


"  VicL  von  holds  dot  baper  until  it  vas  Iwid  ?" ' 

•' Vou  geeps dot,"  says  Fritz,  "und  den  von  vill  know 
J  ou  owes  me  dot  money."     Savs  Hans.'-  Dot  ish  so : 
Dot  makes  me  remempers  I  half  dot  to  bay, 
Und  I  prings  you  der  note  und  der  money  some  day." 

.\  month  had  expired,  when  Hans,  is  nirreed, 
Paid  back  the  amount,  and  from  debt  he  was  freed 
hays   Fritz,   "Now  dot  settles   us."     Hans   replies 
"  Yaw :  ' 

Now  who  dakes  dot  baper  accordings  by  law  ?" 

"  I  geeps  dot  now,  aind't  it  ?  "  .says  Fritz;  "  den  you 

see, 
I  alvays  remempers  you  paid  dot  to  me." 
Says  Hans,  "  Dot  ish  so:  it  vas  now  sliust  so  blain, 
Uot  1  knows  vot  to  do  ven  I  porrows  again." 


HAF  von  funny  leedle  poy, 

Vot  gomes  sihiist  to  mine  knee  ; 
Der  queerest  schap,  der  Greatest  rogue, 
As  eff  •  vou  dit  see, 


YAWCOB  STRAUSS.* 


He  runs,  und  schumps,  und  schmashes  dings 

In  all  barts  off  der  house : 
But  vot  off  dot?  he  vas  mine  son, 

Mine  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 
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rio  not  der  measles  und  der  niumbs, 

I  hid  ofbryding  dot's  oiidt  ; 
He  sbills  niino  ^ihxm  off  la};er  bier, 

I'oots  Kchiiuff  iiulo  tnino  kruut. 
IK'  tills  mine  jiijie  init  liiuibur^  ch^^eBO.- 

!)()t  vas  der  rouj;lu'st  cliouso : 
I'd  (lake  dot  vroni  m  oder  |)oy 

Hut  lecdle  Vaweob  Struusa. 

He  (lakes  dor  luilk-baii  for  a  dhram, 

lliid  eut.s  mine  laiie  in  dwo, 
To  make  der  scliticks  to  lieat  it  niit. — 

Mine  eraeious  dot  vas  drue ! 
I  dinks  mine  bed  vas  sibjilil  aburt, 

He  kicks  oup  soocb  a  touse : 
But  nefor  mind  ;  der  poys  vas  few 

Like  dot  young  Yawcob  Strauss. 


lie  asks  mo  questions  sooch  as  dcso : 

Wbo  bainis  mine  nose  so  red? 
Wi.o  vas  it  cut  dot  ■••bmoodtb  Mace  oudt 

Vrom  der  bair  ubon  mine  bed  ? 
Und  vbere  der  pla/e  goes  vrom  der  lamp 

Vene  or  der  glim  1  douse 
How  gan  1  all  dose  dings  eggnblain 

To  dot  scbmall  Vaweob  Strauss? 

I  somedimes  d'.nk  T  scball  go  vild 

Mit  sooeb  a  ura/.y  |ioy, 
Und  visb  vome  more  I  gould  bat'  rest, 

Und  beaccful  dimes  enidioy  ; 
liut  ven  be  vas  asbleep  in  ped, 

So  guiet  as  a  mouse, 
I  prays  der  Lord,  "  Dake  anydine, 

Hut  leal"  dot  Yawcob  Strauss.' 


MINE  MODKU-IN-LAW* 


IHEUK  vas  many  qveer  dings  in  dis  land  of 
der  free, 
1  neffer  could  qvite  understand ; 
Der  beoples  dbey  all  seem  so  deeiVeut  to  me 
As  dhose  in  :i.ine  own  faderland. 
Dbey  gets  blemly  droubles,  und  indo  misbapa 

Mitout  der  least  bit  off  a  cause  , 
Und  vould  you  ju'lief  it  'i"  dhose  mean  Yangee  shaps 
Dbey  iigiits  mit  dboir  moder-in-laws? 

Shust  dink  off  a  vbite  man  so  vicked  as  dot ! 

Vby  not  (rife  dor  oldt  lady  a  sbow'!* 
Wbo  vas  it  "gets  oup,  ven  der  nigbdt  id  vas  bot, 

Mit  mine  baby,  I  sbust  like  to  know? 
Und  (iben  in  dber  vinter  vhen  Katrine  vas  ^i.•k 

Und  der  inortiings  vas  sbnowy  und  raw. 
Who  matie  rigbdt  avay  oup  dot  fire  so  qtiick? 

Vby,  dot  vas  mine  moder  in  law. 


Id  vas  von  off  dhoso  voman's  rigbdts  velleis  I  been 

Dhero  vas  noding  dot's  mean  aboudt  me; 
Vhen  der  oldt  lady  visbes  to  run  dot  masbccn, 

Vby,  I  shust  let  her  rtm  id,  you  see. 
Und  vhen  dot  sbly  Yawcob  vas  eutting  some  dncks 

(.\  block  off  der  oldt  chip  be  vas,  yaw  !) 
Kf  be  go<>s   for   dot   sbap   like  some  doiisand   off 
bricks, 

Dot's  all  rigbdt  I  She's  mine  moder  in  law. 

Vcek  otidt  und  veek  in,  id  vas  always  der  same, 

Dot  vomen  vas  boss  off  der  house; 
But.  debn.  neffer  mindt '    I  \as  glad  dot  she  came, 

siie  vas  kind  to  mine  young  Yawcob  Strauss. 
Und  ven  dbere  vas  vater  to  get  vrom  der  spring 

Und  firevood  to  shplit  oup  und  saw 
She  vas  velcome  to  do  it.     Pbero's  not  anyding 

Dot's  too  good  for  mine  moder- in  law. 


'rx)pyriKl>',  Harper*  Bros. 
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EDGAR  WILSON  NYE. 

(bill    NYE.) 

P^lhe  Um.TsI^"  '"''.  ^''"'^•".'J'V'*'?."^  ^^^^  fun-loving  citizons  of 
tlu  Unnni  ShKcs  i.nd  nmny  in  i\w  old  wcrl.l  will.  KomVinr  wit  •nul 
<ln)ll  Immo...  onr  ^uniliar  unci  ,>uro:,  Anu-rican  •'  JJifi  x;: ''  :^;L;^ 

K.lgar  Wilson  Nyo  wa.s  -.i  horn  "fun„v  man"  wl,o.so  humor  was 
a.^  ur(.|,re.s.s,hl(.  a.s  his  ,Iis,,„siii,„.  u.  hn-athV  air.     The  vc  r      V,      f 

u)  mm  a  u  w     Kcmarks,    or  to  narrate  one  or  more  of  the  f'il..<  t..!.!  I».  .1.       «• 
creattn-es  ofhis  ima.^.ioation   known  n.s  ''Th V  "  rtriltn  "^^^^^^^^^ 
uttjM-o.la..u,leeti.mssnuleofh.,,,rewi.u^^^  ^'^"'^  '^  ^"•''  ^^''« 

■llil}j;ar  Wil.scm  Nv(;  vva.s  horn  at  Shirlev   Miin..    t>*-u»      w: 

lliRly  woven  i (h,.  war,,  and  Ih,.  ,v„,C  „r  his  Trl  .",,,:,"  .'\      '"'^ '"' •'""i"; 

law  ami  was  a.lniill.'d  l„  t L  l,,r  in  lX7r     l„„         /•    •,  ,  >        :     .  **''■  ^>'''  """'"■'' 

"  -■'■kly  l"u „l.s  I.,,..,.  i;,r  M,  3  V  ,;«:;"  .■'  u^f'-nlis"!""  '"^"'■"''^, 

joninalsoi    (he  Mniu-ipa    cities  ot   (he  ITnlmi      Tl,; .  :..  .  i  i  •    \-  •      '  ' ' ''    .'"  ''"' 

the  la(er  years  of  his    iti-  h.  was  e,    U'd       ,eh   .T  h         r      X  T'  ""   '''i'"'"^ 

lar^o  nmnlH.rs  .<,  ....joy  a  iLast  omm    n^  Zl  iw"  ."^  t  ?  th?"  ^^  ""r  ""^  '"'^  '" 

and  typieal  Westerners  never  faih.i  to  ttlalthetn  t!I  "  '^  '""'  "'  I"-""'""'"' 

Anions  the  most  hmnorous  of  Mr.  Nye's  reeent'wri(i„..s  we,.,  hi.  ^^ i...,.^ 
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1  even.  .  the  ..eU.^  ^  Mt'C^fd^or'^^iir  Ihl^:  IKrir 
out"  Bill  Nye's  History  °V''%""' lllX  if  .lureatbef„KKeatly  enhanced 

on  which  he  pourn  '«  »'J|^  'g''"^^  fj^"  p  eS  S  go  abroa.l  to  write  humoron, 
l;Sori:«:n4S«.  a-a  o'tr  Elro;i'eSiiwlJ.  he  sudaenly  died  in  1806, 

''X'h' r,l"M'"  N;  went  abroad,  stopping  in  Berlin  for  «- <"l"ea.i„n  of  her 
chlllm.  The  royalty  oa  "Bill  Nye's"  books  brings  au  an,ple  support  lo,  h,8 
fjunily.  .^, 

THE  WILD    COW. 
(clipping  from   newspaper.) 


IIKN  I  wa.s  younR  and  used  to  roam  around 
over  the  country,  patherinR  water-meloiw 
in  the  lyit  of  the  moon,  I  used  to  think 


Just  then  I  heard  something  crash  through  tho 
xvindow  of  the  barn  and  fall  with  a  (bill,  sickening 
thud  on  the  outside.  The  neighbors  came  to  see 
wliat  it  was  that  caused   the  noise.     They   found 


1  could  milk  anybody's  cow,  but  I  do  not  think  so   ""7  •;,•;-".  j^,,,„,,,  the  window 

now.     I  do  not  milk  a  cow  now  unless  the  s.gn  ,s  that  I_had  donejt.,.^,ettu.g  ^^^  ^^^^„^  ^^__^^  ^  .^^  ^^^ 


right,  and  it  hasn't  been  right  for  a  g.)od  many  years. 
The  last  cow  I  tried  to  milk  was  a  common  cow, 
born  in  obscurity;  kind  of  a  self-made  cow.  I 
remember  her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail 
high  and  .she  was  haughty,  oh,  so  haughty. 

I  made  a  c()mmon-i)lace  remark  to  her,  (me  that  is 
used  in  the  very  best  of  society,  one  that  need  not 
have  given  offence  anywhere.  1  said,  "So"— and 
Then   1  told  her  to  "hist"  and  slie 


1  asked  the  neighbors  if  the  barn  was  still  stand- 
ing. They  Kiid  it  was.  Then  I  asked  if  the  cow  waa 
injured  much.  They  said  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
robust.  Tiien  I  requested  them  to  go  in  and  calm 
the  cow  a  little,  and  see  if  they  could  get  my  plug 
hat  off  her  horns. 

I  am  buying  all  my  milk  now  of  a  milkman.  I 
select  a  gentle  milkman  who  wUl  not  kick,  and  feel 
,m  though  I  could  trust  him.     Then,  if  ho  feels  aa 


much  e-xpressitm  in  it, 


MU    WHISK'S 
O  she  said   to  him :     "  Oh,  darling,  I  fear 
that  my  wealth  hath  taught  thee  to  love 
me,  and   if  it  were  to  take  wings   unto 
itseU'  thou  would.st  also  do  the  same" 

"  Nay  Gwendolin,"  naid  >Ii.  Whisk,  softly,  as  he 
drew  her  head  down  upon  his  shoulder  and  tickled 
the  lobe  of  her  little  cunning  ear  with  the  end  of  his 
moustache,  "I  love  not  thy  dollars,  but  thee  alone. 
Also  elsewhere.  If  thou  .lonbtest  mo,  give  thy 
wealth  to  the  r^-r.  (Mve  ir  .0  the  Words  Fair. 
Give  it  to  the  Tcntrul  Pacitic  lluilroad.  Give  it  to 
any  one  who  is  suffering." 


TRUE  LOVE. 

"  No,"  she  unto  him  straightway  did  make  answer, 
•'  I  could  not  do  that,  honey." 

"  Then  give  it  to  your  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Whisk, 
"  if  you  think  I  am  so  low  as  to  love  ah.ne  your  yellow 
dn.8B."  He  then  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 
She  flew  to  his  arms  like  a  frightened  dt.ye  that 
has  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  rock.  Folding  her 
warm  round  arms  about  his  neck,  she  sobbed  with 
joy  and  gave  her  entire  fortune  to  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Whisk  then  married  the  daughter,  and  went 
on  about  his  busin«>ss 
beat,  muu  i»  a  great  coarse  thing. 


i  Hiiiiif  iiUiCa  inmii  iii^is-,  tit.  !•"" 
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EDGAR   WIMON   NYE 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW   YORK. 
FUOM  "nitL  NTE'S  msTORy  OF  THE  ,;nite„  state.s,  1894." 
£>/  Pcrmimon  of  J.  B.  LippincoU  Co 

t.on  taken  by  Jeffreys,  or  having  their  Little  Lord 
I'Buntleroy  clothes  made? 

Do  not  encourage  them  to  believe  that  they  will 
escape  me  in  future  yeara.  Some  of  them  died  un- 
r^-enerate,  and  are  now,  i  am  told,  in  a  country 
where  they  may  possibly  be  damned;  and  I  will  afr- 
tenu  tAi  tliu  .>>iin.« .11 


York  via  Fort  Lee  and  the  125th  Street 


New  York  was  afterwards  sold  for  twenty-four  dol- 
lar8,-the  whole  island.  When  I  think  of  this  I  co 
".to  my  fauHly  gallery,  which  I  also  „,se  as  a  swear 
room  and  teU  tho.so  ancestors  of  mine  what  I  think 


of  them.     Where  were  thev  wLn  v       v    ,  ^''"■•^  '^'y  '"">'  P"««i»''y  ^^ 

were  they  when  xNew  York  was  I  tend  to  the  othen,  personally. 


Twenty-four  dollars  for  New  York!  Why  my 
Croton-waler  tax  on  one  In.u.so  and  lot  with  'fifty 
ieet  n.ur  and  one-f..urth  inches  front  is  fifty-nine  dol- 
lurs  and  no  questions  ,«ked.  Why,  you  can't  get  a 
voter  for  that  now. 

Ilenry-or  IIendrik-ir.,d,son  was  an  FnHish 
navigator,  of  whose  birth  and  early  history  nothing 
w  know.,  defmitely.  hence  his  name  is  never  men- 
tioned m  many  of  the  best  homes  <.f  New  York. 

In  1(!(»7  he  made  a  voyage  in  search  of  the 
North  West  l'a.s8age.  In  one  of  his  voyages  he  dis- 
.-mod  I 'ape  V.ni,  and  later  on  tho  Hudson  Rivor 

ll...swa.sono  hundred  and  seventeen  yearn  after 
(olumbusdi.seovered  America;  which  shows  that  the 
discoverin;;  business  was  not  nn<.i.«/i  «..  :*  _i_-!j  l 
been  by  those  wh-,  had  it  in  charge. 

Hudson  went  up  tho  river  as  far  as  Albany,  but, 


finding  no  .,,0  there  whom  he  knew,  he  ha.stened 
back  as  far  as  2(»nth  Street  West,  nt.d  anchored 

He  discovred  Hudso,,  Ray  ,.nd  Hudson  Strait, 
and  made  other  journey.s  by  water,  thouiih  aquatting 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  AfterwanLn  bi.s  sailora 
became  mutinous,  and  set  Hendrik  and  his  .on,  with 
seven  infirm  sailors,  afloat. 
Ah  !     Whom  have  we  here? 

It  is  Hendrik  Hudson,  who  di.sc..vered  the  HutJ. 
son  River. 

Here  he  has  just  landed  at  the  foot  of  20!)(h 
Street,  New  York,  where  he  offered  the  Indians 
hquor.  but  they  refused. 

How  2{»!)th.  Street  haa  changed  ! 

Th^  anU  has  In^en  fortunate  i:,  getting  the  e«pre«. 
sion  of  tho  Indmns  in  the  act  of  refusing.  Mr  Hud- 
son's great  reputation  lies  in  the  fact  that  h«  diu- 
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.,,inti„„  «u„a  will  a.  o„»  „«..,1  ,l,c  teover,  of  .„  ^  ^l'^"^.    ''■',;  *  ';,„.     ,'  '„ „  .„.  »«- 

„lhc«,  cou,B,c.ui..)!  u,,  11.0  iocidont,  u,u„.,..n  tli.t  |  ■» '^  ^^  „  ^.^  ^^^^^^^      „  ^^  ^,„,„^,,„,  ,^j  „,  „, 

'^ritii>,..o-,,,-o„„.^^^^^^ 

'" ;,!;:  a^,;::.;i:  '^^a:::™;  o,-  .»J,u . ,«..  ....g  ^o,  o„. ., ,.«-  *»«..,^*« 

parte  of  the  United  StaU>H  had  been  previously  made.    here. 


The  Cubuts  hud  diHCovercd  Labrador;  the  >pumard8 
the  southern  part  of  the  ll.utod  States-  the  Norse- 
men had  discovered  Minneapolis  ;  and  loluuibus  had 


••  Very  >rood,"  said  the  chief,  as  they  jo-ged  down- 
town on  a  swift  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  train  towards 
the  wi"wuu.H  on  14th  Street,  and  p.inR  at  the  rate  of 


men  had  discovereu  iui....«..|' — '  -  — -  .,  ,  ..  y;^,  j^  not  care  especially  who 


But    we   aie  sin-aking  of    the  discovery  of  New 

York.  ... 

About  this  time  a  solitary  horseman  mifjht  have 
been  seen  at  West  2(»;)th  Street,  clothe.!  in  a  little 


That  will  be  satisfactory,"  siud  Mr.  Hudson, 
takin-  a  packajre  of  in-ported  cheese  aiui  aing  it,  so 
that  they  could  have  the  car  to  then.st>lves. 

»  We  will  take  the  departments,  such  as  I  ohce, 


been  seen  at  West  2(»;)th  Street,  clothe..  "'  ''  »"'«  gtreet-cleaninK,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  while  you  and Colu.nbus 
brief  authority,  and  lookin,  out  to  the  west  -  l-r^;;;;;""  ..^^es  .m  the  currency  and  have  your 
petulantly  spoke  in  the  Tammany  d.aleK.  then  tn  he  g^  y  J^^  ^^  „„„.ver.arie8.  We  get  the  two- 
lan^uage  of  the  blank-verse  Ind.an.  I  J^^"*; j  ^^„^,„t  Worses  and  the  country  chateaux  on  the 
"Another  day  -f  anxiety    has  passed,  and  yet  '«  "J  ,„ 

have  not  been  discovered  !  The  (Jreat  Spvnt  tells  me  Hron^^^^  _^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  -^  „„  ^he 
in  the  thunder  of  the  surf  and  the  roanng  cjt»'»jt  ot  -       ^^  ^^  ^         ^^^  ^,,^  ,.^„,„,y -. 

the  Harlem  that  within  a  week  we  w.ll  be  discovered  currency,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  _^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^.^^ „ 
for  the  fin^l  time  •  ,      muy,  ^ag  New  York  discovered  via   Albany  and 

AshesUuuls  there  ab.ard  of  Ins  horse  one  «-«       ^'"^  J„„j  fi,,  „,i„utes  after  the  two  touched 
that  he  is  a  chief  in  every  respect,  and  -  L -J-»  |  'j^       '  ^^  ,,,,  ,,,,,„,;„  ,.,,,  ,be  Manhattan 

drama    would    naturally  -"Py jj^,- J^^  ^^^."^^  tinkled    together,  and    New   York   wa.  to- 

Mtifffi      It  was  at  this  moment  that   Hudson  snppiu  , 

din  the    river  from   Albany  past  Fort   l.ee,  a,,d  j  augurated. 

dropping  a  nickle  in  the  slot  at  1  imh  Street,  weighed 
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JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS. 

("uncle  rkmus.") 

I     uulior.    for  wlnle  l,v.n«  on  a  plantation  as  a  typesetter  on  Tcou    rv 

newspaper  he  became  familiar  with  the  curious  mvtl  s  ^d  an  3 

stones  of  the  negroes  and  some  time  in  the  sevxmtie    he  print     1 

maojazine  article  on  these  folk-lore  stories,  giving  at  the  same  t  me 

.        .  ,     some  of  the  stories  as  illustration.  "  ^  "^ 

in  vo,v  1  r'' •*'•'''"  '"  ^'^^^to^ton,  a  little  village  in  Georgia,  December  9  1848 

^::^J;r^:^^^::rT^  mV^^  ^T^^^^'^'y.  -r>--d.Tie"tniT; 

teles  Sf  hit  own.    ^^'"'"^  VVakehdd.    and  he  straightway  began  to  compose  little 
rJl!f!^':  !"'  ""'"**"  *'i'  °^'.^  '^f  the  "Countryman,"  a  rural  weekly  naner  in 

Tl.e  pubueation  of  an  article  on  the  folk-lorJ  of  the  negroes   in    "Linnincotf'« 
Magazine     was  the  bcgir.ning  of  his  lito.ary  career,  and  thelterc>     this  Seme, 
stimulated  h.m  to  develop  tlm^e  curious  animal  stories.  aN>akcned 

Many  of  the  stories  were  first  printe<I  as  articles  in  the  Atlanta  "  Gmstifutim,  " 
ami  .t  was  soon  seen  by  students  of  myth-literature  that  these       t  we  e  ve^v  1 
nifican    an.;  ,m.>ortant  in  their  bearing  on  general  .nvthology.  ^"'^  "^ 

*^i  r  "'ii  "  -  '.  .  •'^  ".'''^'  ■'  i:n;inn  an.i  an  iuUueHl  iw  "good  sSories."   and  fhpv  ura 

to,,',  w,tl,  ,m.,  .K.11  un.l  power,  but  for  tl,o  rtudont  of  clhnology  U.cy  Tal  sS 
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value  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  probable  relation  of  the  negroes  witli  other  races 
■which  loll  similar  folk-tales.  ,111  r 

Mr.  Harris  has  studied  and  pursued  the  profession  of  law,  though  he  has  now  tor 
many  years  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlanta  "  Constitution,"  lor  wluch  nuuiy 
of  his  contributions  h:ive  been  originally  written. 

He  is  also  a  frequent  contributor  both  of  prose  and  poetry  to  current  literature, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  the  following  books:  "  Uncle  Remus,  His  ^ongs  and  His 
Sayings;  the  Folk-lore  of  the  Old  Plantation  "  (New  York,  188(M,  "  Nighta  With 
Uncle  Remus"  (Boston,  1883),  "  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches"  (1883). 


MR.  RABBIT,   MR.  FOX,  AND  MR.  BTIZZARD* 

(from  "  UNCLE  REMUS.") 

NE  evening  when  tho  Uttle  boy  whose  ni.irhts   Leas' ways.  Miss  Meadows  en  de  pirls  pot  win'  un'  it, 

en  de  nex'  time  Ikcr  Rabbit  paid  um  a  visit,  Miss 

Meadows  tackled  'im  'b(.ut  it,  en  de  pals  sot  up  a 

Hrer  R.ibbit,  be  sot  up  des  ez 


with  Uncle  Uemus  are  as  entertaining 
:<.H  those  Arabian  ones  of  blessrd  memory, 
had  finished  supper  md  hurried  out  to  sit  with  his 
venerable  patron,  ii-  found  the  old  man  in  preat 
glee.  Indeed.  Uncle  Remus  was  talkinp  and  laugh- 
ing to  himseli  at  such  a  rate  that  the  little  boy  was 
afraid  he  had  company.  The  truth  is.  Uncle  Remus 
had  heard  the  child  coming,  and  when  the  rosy- 
cheeked  chap  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  was  en- 
gaged in  a  monologue,  the  burden  of  which  seemed  to 

"  Ole  ^loUy  Har', 
Wat  you  doin'  dar, 
Settin'  in  de  cornder 
Smokin'  yo'  seegyar  ?  " 

As  a  mattei  of  course  this  vague  allusion  reminded 
the  little  boy  of  the  fact  that  the  wicked  Fox  was 
Btill  in  pursuit  of  the  Rabbit,  and  he  immediately  put 
bis  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  question. 

"  Uncli-  Remus,  did  the  Rabbit  have  to  go  clean 
away  when  he  pot  loose  from  the  Tar- Baby  ?  " 

"Bless  grashus,  honey,  dat  he  didn't.  Who? 
Him?  You  dunno  nuthin' 'tall  bout  Brer  Rabbit 
]  ef  dat's  de  way  you  puttin'  im  down.  Wat  he 
gwine  'way  fer?  He  mouter  stayed  sorter  close 
twel  the  pitch  rub  off'n  hir.  hu'r,  but  twem't  menny 
days  'fo'  he  wus  lojiing  up  on  down  do  nnljerhood 
same  as  ever,  en  I  dunno  ef  he  wern't  mo'  sassier 

dan  befo', 

"  Seem  like  dat  de  talc  'bout  how  he  got  mixt  up 
wid  do   'i'ar-Baby  got  "roun    uionu.'^i    Je    niCfiiB. 


monstus  gigglemcnt. 

cool  ez  a  cowcumber   is  did,  en  let  'em  run  on." 

"Who  was  Miss  Meadows,  Uncle  Remus?"  in- 
quired the  little  boy. 

"  Don't  ax  me,  honey.  Sh*-  wuz  in  de  tale,  Miss 
Meadows  en  de  gals  wuz,  c.  de  tale  I  give  you  like 
hi't  wer'  gun  ter  me.  Hrer  Rabbit,  he  sot  dar,  ho 
did,  sorter  lum'  like,  en  den  bimeby  he  cross  bis  legs, 
he  did,  and  wink  his  eye  slow,  m  up  eu  say,  sezee : 

"  'Ladies,  Brer  Fox  wuz  my  daddy's  ridin'-hoss 
for  thirty  year ;  maybe  mo',  but  thirty  year  d-*  I 
knows  un,'  sezee  ;  en  den  he  paid  um  his  specks,  en 
tip  his  beaver,  en  march  off,  he  did,  dez  ez  .stiff  en 
ez  stuck  up  ez  a  fire  stick. 

"  Nex'  day,  T>rer  Fox  cum  a  callin',  and  w'en  he 
pun  fer  to  laff  'bout  Brer  Rabbit,  Miss  Meadows  en 
de  gals,  dey  ups  and  tells  'm  ''  >ut  w'at  Brer  Rabbit 
say.  Den  Brer  Fox  grit  his  toof  sho'  nuff.  he  did, 
en  he  look  mighty  dumpy,  but  when  he  liz  ler  to  go 
he  up  en  say,  sezee ; 

" '  Ladies,  I  ain't  'sputing  w'at  you  say,  but  I'll 
make  Brer  Rabbit  chaw  up  his  words  en  si)it  um  out 
right  yer  whar  you  kin  see  'im,'  sezee,  en  wid  dat  off 
Brer  Fox  roarcht. 

"  Kn  w'en  ho  got  in  de  big  road,  he  shuck  do  dow 
off'n  his  tail,  en  made  a  straight  shoot  fer  Brer 
Rabbit's  house.  W'en  ho  got  dar,  Brer  Rabl)it  wuz 
spectin'  un  him,  en  de  do'  wuz  shut  fas'.  Brer  Fox 
knock.     Nobodv  ain't  ans'er.     Brer  Fox  kr.nek.   No- 
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body  ans'er.      Den  ho  knock  agin— blam!   blami 
Den  Brer  Babbit  holier  out,  mighty  weak : 

" '  Is  dat  you.  Brer  Fox  ?  I  want  you  ter  run  en 
fetch  de  doctor.  Dat  bit  er  parsley  w'at  I  e't  dis 
uiawnin'  is  gittin'  "way  wid  lue.  Do,  please,  Brer 
Fox,  run  (|uiek,'  scz  Brer  Babbit,  sezee. 

"  '  I  eouie  alter  you,  Brer  Itabbit,'  sez  Brer  Fox, 
sezee.  '  Dere's  gwinter  boa  party  up  at  Miss 
Meadow's."  sezee.  'All  de  gals'Il  be  dere,  en  I 
promus'  dat  I'd  fetch  you.  De  gals,  dey  'lowed  dat 
hit  wouldn't  be  no  party  'ceppin  I  fotch  you,'  sez 
Brer  Fox,  sezee. 

"  Den   Brer  Rabbit  say  he  wuz  too  sick,  en  Brer 
Fox  say  ho  wuzzent,  en  dar  dey  had  it  up  and  down 
sputin'  en   contendin'.     Brer   Babbit  say   ho  can't 
walk.     Brer  Fox  say  he  tote  'im.     Brer  Rabbit  say 
how?     Brer  Fox  Siiy  in  his  arms.     Brer  Rabbit  say 
he  diap  'im.     Brer    Fox   'low   he   won't.      Blineby 
Brer  Bnl)l)it  say  he  go  ef  Brer  Fox  tote  'im  on  his 
back.     Brer  Fox  say  he  would.     Brer  Rabbit  say  he 
can't  ride  wido-it  a  saddle.     Brer  Fox  say  he  git  de 
saddle,     liier  Rabbit  sjiy  he  can't  set  in  siiddlo  less 
ho  have  a  bridle  for  to  hoi"  by.     Brer  Fox  say  he 
git  de  bridle.     Brer  Rabbit  siiy  he  can't  lide  widout 
blino  bridle,  kaze  Brer  Fox  be  shyin'  at  stumps  'long 
de  road,  en  fling  'im  off.     Brer  Fox  say  he  git  bline 
bridle.     Den  Brer  Rabbit  say  he  go.     Den  Brer  Fox 
say  ho  ride  Brer  Babbit  nios'  up  to  Mi.ss  Meadows's. 
en  den  he  could  git  down  en  walk  de  balance  ob  de 
way.     Brer  Rabbit  'greed,  en  den  Brer  Fox  lipt  out 
alter  de  saddle  en  de  bridle. 

Co'se  Brer  Rabbit  know  de  game  dat  ]>rer  Fox 
wuz  fixin'  ler  ter  jilay,  e..  he  'termin'  fer  ter  out-do 
'im ;  en  by  de  time  he  koam  his  h'ar  en  twis'  his 
mii.starsh,  en  sorter  rig  up,  yer  come  Brer  Fox,  .saddle 
.ind  bridle  on,  en  lookin'  ez  peart  ez  a  circus  pony. 
Ho  trot  up  ter  do  do'  en  stan'  dur  pawin'  de  ground 
en  chompin'  de  bit  same  like  sho'  nuff  hos,  en  Brer 
j{abbit  he  mount,  he  di<l,  en  day  andjle  <iff.  Brer 
Fox  can't  st-e  behime  wid  de  bline  bridle  on,  but 
bimeby  he  feel  Brer  Rabbit  rai>:t)  one  er  his  footA 


"  '  W'at  you  doin'  now,  Brer  jtabbit  ?  '  sezee. 
"  'Short  ain'  de  lef  Htir'|).  Brer  Fox,'  sezee. 
"  Bimeby  Brer  Rabbit  raise  de  udder  foot. 
"'Wat  you  doin'  now,  Brer  Rabbit  ?'  sezee. 
"  '  PuUin'  down  my  pants,  Brer  Fox,'  sezee. 

"All  de  time,  bless  grashus,  honty,  Brer  Rabbit 


was  putlin'  on  his  spurrers,  en  w'en  dey  got  close  to 
Miss  Meadows's,  whar  Brer  Rabbit  wuz  to  git  off  eii 
Brer  Fox  made  a  motion  fer  t«r  stan'  still,  Brer 
Babbit  slap  the  spurrers  inter  Brer  Fox  flanks,  en 
you  better  b'lieve  he  got  over  groun'.  W  en  dey 
got  ter  de  house.  Miss  Meadows  en  all  de  girls  wuz 
settin'  on  de  peazzer,  en  stidder  stoppin'  at  do  gate 
Brer  Rabbit  rid  on  by,  he  did,  en  den  come  gallopin* 

down  de  road  en  up  ter  de  boss-rack,  w'ich  he  hitch 
Brer  Fox  ui,  en  den  he  santer  inter  de  house,  he  did, 

en  shak.>  iun's  wid  de  gals,  en  set  dar,  sm(»kin'  his 

seegyar  vamo  ez  a  town  man.     Bimeby  he  draw  in 

long  puff,  en  den  let  hit  out  in  a  cloud,  en  srpiar  his- 

se'f  back,  en  holler  out,  he  did  : 

'• '  Ladies,  ain't  I  done  tell  you  Brer  Fox  wuz  de 

ridin'  boss  fer  our  fambly  ?     He  sorter  losin'  his  gait 

now,  but  I  speck  I  kin  fetch  'im  all  right  in  a  mont' 

or  so,'  sezee. 

"  En  den  Bre-  Rabbit  sorter  grin,  he  did,  en  de 

gals  giggle,  en  Miss  Meadows,  .she  prai.w  up  do  pony, 

en  dar  wuz   Brer   Fox   hitch  fas'  ter  do  rack,  en 

couldn't  he'p  hisse'f " 

"  Is  that  all,  Uncle  Remus?"  asked  the  little  My, 

as  the  old  man  paused. 

"  Dat  ain't  all,  h..ney,  but  'twont  do  fer  to  give 

out  too  much  doff  for  ter  cut  one  pa'r  pants,"  replied 

the  old  man  .sententiously. 

When  "  Miss  Sally's "  little  boy  went  to   TTnclo 

Remus  the  next  night,  he  found  the  old  r^  »n  in  a 
bad  humor.  • 

"  I   ain't  tellin'  no   tales  ter   bad  chilluns,"  said 
Uncle  Remus  curtly. 

"  But,  Uncle  Remus,  I  ain't  bad,"  said  the  little 
boy  plaintively. 

"Who  dat  chunkin"  dem  chickens  dis  mawnin'? 
Who  dat  knockin'  out  fokes's  eyes  wid  dat  Yaller- 
bammer  sling  des  'fo'  dinner  ?  Who  dat  sitkin'  dat 
pinter  puppy  alter  my  pig?  Who  dat  .scatterin'  my 
ingun  sets?  Who  dat  tlingin'  rocks  on  top  er  my 
house,  w'iuh  a  little  mo'  en  one  un  em  would  er  dn^ 
spang  on  my  head  !  " 

"  Well,  now.  Untie  Remus,  I  didn't  go  to  do  it.  I 
won't  do  80  any  more.  Please,  Uncle  Remus,  if  job, 
will  tell  me,  I'll  run  to  tho  bouse,  and  bring  yoa 
some  tea-cakes." 

■  c  cc:n  asa  s  Dt-rri-.  u  ravariii'  i»>li  un  em."  replied 
the  M  man,  th»  aevenjy  af  his  countenance  rebx- 
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inp  »)niewhat ;  but  the  little  boy  darted  <mt,  and  in 
a  low  uiinutes  came  running  buck  with  bis  p<icket« 
full  and  bis  liiinds  lull. 

"  I  lay  yo'  luauuuy  'U  'spinbun  dat  de  rat«'  Htuni- 
mucks  ia  widonin'  in  (I'm  nuberbood  w'en  she  come 
fer  ter  count  up  'er  eakefl,"  »aid  Uncle  Kemus,  with 
h  chuckle. 

"  Leuime  see.  I  mo«'  din' member  wharbouta  Brer 
Fox  and  lirer  Rabbit  wuz." 

"  The  rabbit  rode  the  Fox  to  Miss  Meadows'w  and 
hitched  him  to  the  horse-rack,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"  W'y  co'se  he  did."  said  Uncle  Remus.  "  Co'se 
he  did.  Well,  Bror  Rabbit  rid  Brer  Fox  up,  he  did, 
en  tied  'ini  to  de  nn  k.  en  den  sol  out  in  the  peazzer 
wid  de  f^als  a  snuikiii  er  bij*  seef,'yar  wid  mo'  jiroud- 
ness  dan  w'at  you  mus'  ever  see.  Dey  talk,  en  dey 
sing,  en  dey  })lay  on  de  pcanncr.  de  pain  did,  twel 
bimeby  bit  come  time  for  Brer  Rabbit  fer  to  be  gwine, 
en  ho  tell  nin  all  good-by,  en  strut  out  to  de  hoss- 
lack  same's  ef  he  was  de  kiii-r  er  dor  patter-rollers, 
en  den  he  mount  Brer  Fox  en  ride  off. 

"  Brer  Fox  ain't  sayin'  nuthin'  'tall.     He  des  rack 


"  While  he  wuz  layin'  dar,  Mr.  Buzzard  come 
floppin'  long,  en  seein'  Brer  Fox  stretch  out  on  the 
groun',  he  lit  en  view  the  premu8.sea.  Den  Mr.  Buz- 
zard sorter  shake  his  wing,  en  put  his  head  on  one 
side,  en  say  to  bisse'f  like,  sezee : 

•' '  Brer  Fox  dead,  en  I  so  sorry,'  sezee. 

"  '  No  I  ain't  dead,  nudder,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee. 
'  I  got  ole  man  Rabbit  pent  u])  in  yer,'  sezee,  '  en 
I'm  gwineter  git  'im  dis  time,  ef  it  take  twel  Chris*- 
mus,'  sezee. 

"  Den,  alter  some  mo'  palaver,  Brer  Fox  make  a 
bargain  dat  Mr.  Buzzard  wuz  ter  watch  de  hole,  on 
keep  Brer  Rabbit  dar  wiles  Brer  Fox  went  alter  his 
axe.  Den  Brer  Fox,  he  lope  off,  he  did,  en  Mr. 
Buzzard,  he  tuck  up  his  stan'  at  de  hole.  Bimeby, 
w'en  all  pet  still.  Brer  Rabbit  sorter  scramble  down 
close  ter  de  hole,  he  did,  en  holler  out: 

"  '  Brer  Fox  !     Oh  !     Brer  Fox  ! ' 

"  Brer  Fox  done  pone,  en  nobody  say  nuthin.' 
Den  Brer  Babbit  wjuall  out  like  he  wuz  mad : 

"  '  You  needn't  talk  less  you  wanler,'  sezee ;  '  I 
knows  youer  dar,  an   1  ain't  keerin',  se^ee.     '  I  dez 


off,  he  did,  en  keep  his  mouf  shet.  en  Brer  Rabbit  |  wai.ter  tell  you  dat  I  wish  mighty  bad  Bi-er  Tukkey 
know'd  der  wuz  bizness  cookin'  up  fer  liini.  on  he  feel    Buzzard  was  here,'  sezee 


monstous  skittish.  Brer  Fox  amble  on  twel  he  git  in  de 
long  lane,  outer  sight  or  Miss  Meadows's  house,  en 
den  ho  tun  loose,  he  did.  He  ripen  he  far,  en  he 
CUBB  en  he  swar  ;  he  snort  en  he  cavort." 

"What  was  he  doing  that  for.  Uncle  Remus?" 
the  little  boy  inquired. 

"  He  wuz  tryin'  fer  ter  fling  Brer  Rabbil  off'n  his 
back,  bless  yo'  soul !  But  he  des  might  ez  well  er 
rastle  wid  his  own  shadder.  Kvery  time  he  hump 
bisse'f  Brer  Rabbit  slap  de  spurrers  in  'im,  en  dar 


"  Den  j\Ir.  Buzzard  try  to  talk  like  Brer  Fox  : 

"  '  Wat  you  want  wid  Mr.  liuzzard  ? '  sezee. 

" '  Oh,  nuthin'  in  'tickler,  'cep'  dere's  do  fattes' 
gray  squir'l  in  yer  dat  ever  I  see.'  sezee,  '  en  ef  Brer 
Tukkey  Buzzard  was  'roun'  he'd  be  mighty  glad  fer 
ter  git  im,'  sezee. 

'"  How  Mr.  Buzzard  gwine  ter  gitbim?'  sez  de 
Buzzard,  sezee. 

"  '  Well,  dar's  a  little  hole,  roun'  on  de  udder  side 
er  de  tree,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  '  en  ef  Brer  Tuk- 


dey  had  it  up  en  down.     Brer  Fox  farly  to'  up  de  \  key  Buzzard  was  aere  so  he  could  take  up  his  stan 


groun',  he  did,  en  he  jump  so  high  en  he  jump  so 
quick,  dat  he  mighty  nigh  snatch  bis  own  tail  off. 
Dey  kep'  on  gwine  on  dis  way  twel  bimeby  Brer  Fox 
lay  down  en  roll  over,  he  did,  en  dis  sorter  unsettle 
Brer  Rabbit,  but  by  de  time  Brer  Fox  got  en  his 
footses  agin.  Brer  Rabbit  wuz  gwine  thoo  de  under- 
bresh  mo'  sainer  dan  a  race  boss.  Brer  Fox,  he  lit 
out  alter  im.  he  did.  en  he  push  Brer  Rabbit  so 
close,  dat  it  wuz  'bout  all  he  could  do  fer  ter  git  in  a 
holler  tree.  Hole  too  little  fer  Brer  Fox  fer  to  git 
in,  en  he  hatter  lay  down  en  ree'  en  gadder  his  mine 
teigedder. 


,«)4te,  '  I'd  drive  dat  squir'l  out,'  sezee. 

"  '  Drive  'im  out,  den,'  sez  Mr.  Buzzard,  sezee, 
'en  I'll  see  dat  Brer  Tukkey  Buzzard  gita  im,' 
sezee. 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit  kick  up  a  racket,  like  he  wer' 
drivin'  sumpin'  out,  en  Mr.  Buzzard  he  rush  'roun' 
fer  ter  ketch  de  squir'l,  en  Brer  Rabbit,  he  dash  out, 
he  did,  en  he  des  fly  fer  home. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Buzzard  he  feel  mighty  lonesome,  he 
did,  but  he  done  prommust  Brer  Eox  dat  he'd  stay^ 
en  he  terniin'  fer  ter  sorter  hang  'roun'  en  jino  in  de 
joke.    En  he  am  t  hatter  wait  long,  nudder,  kaoe 
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bimeby  yer  come  Hrer  Fox  pallopin'  thoo  de  woods 
wid  his  axo  on  his  shouldiT. 

" '  How  you  speck  Hrer  Rabbit  gittin'  on,  Hrer 
Buzzard?'  s«;z  Brer  Fox,  sezccr. 

"  '  Oil,  ho  in  dar,'  sez  Hrer  Huzzard,  sezee.  '  f  lo 
mighty  still,  dough,     l  speck  he  takin'  a  nap,'  sezee. 

" '  Den  I'm  des  in  tiuio  fer  to  wake  'im  up,'  sez 
Brer  Fox,  sezeo.  Kn  wid  dat  ho  fling  off  hi.s  coat, 
en  8[)it  in  hi.s  ban's,  en  grab  do  axe.  Den  he  draw 
back  en  come  ,vn  on  do  tree— pow  !  Kn  ove'y 
time  he  come  u  .rn  wid  de  axe — pow!— Mr.  Buz- 
zard, ho  step  high,  he  did,  en  hollar  out : 

"  '  Oh,  he  in  dar,  Brer  Fox.     He  in  dar,  sho.* 

"  Kn  evo'y  time  a  chip  ud  fly  off,  Mr.  Buzzard, 
he'd  jump,  en  dodge,  on  hole  his  head  sideways,  he 
would,  en  huljor: 

'"lie  in  dar,  Brer  Fox.  I  done  heerd  'im.  He 
in  dar,  sho.' 

" '  Kn  Brer  Fox,  he  lammed  away  at  dat  hi)ller 
tree,  ho  did,  like  a  man  mauling'  rails,  twel  bimeby 
atter  he  done  got  de  tree  ino.st'  cut  thoo,  he  stop  for 
ter  ketch  his  bref,  en  he  seed  Mr.  Buzzard  laffin'  be- 
hind bis  back,  ho  did,  en  right  den  en  dar,  widout 
gwine  enny  fuddor,  Bier  Fox  ho  smelt  a  rat.  But 
Mr.  Buzzard,  he  keep  on  holler'n  : 

" '  He  m  dar.  Brer  Fox.  He  in  dar,  sho.  I  done 
seed  'im.' 

"  Den  Brer  Fox,  ho  make  like  he  peepin'  up  de 
holier,  en  he  say,  sezee : 

'"Hun  yer,  Brer  Buzzard,  en  look  ef  dis  aint 
Brer  Rabbit's  foot  hanging  down  yer.' 

"  En  Mr.  Buzzard,  he  come  steppin'  up,  ho  did, 
same  ez  ef  ho  were  trcddin'  on  kurklo-burrs,  en  he 
stick  his  head  in  de  hole  ;  en  no  sooner  did  he  done 
dat  dan  Brer  Fox  grab  'im.  Mr.  Buzzard  flap  bis 
wings,  en  scramble  roun'  right  smartually,  he  did, 
but  'twan   no  use.     Brer  Fox  had  de  'vantage  er  de 
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grip,  ho  did,  en  he  hilt  'im  right  down  tcr  de  groun'. 
Den  Mr.  Buzzard  s(|uall  out,  sezee: 

"  '  Lemuif  lono.  Brer  Fox.  Tii'n  mo  loose,'  sezee; 
'  Brer  Rabbitll  git  out.  Youer  gittin'  close  at  im," 
sezee,  '  en  Icb'm  mo'  licks'll  fetch  im,'  sezeo. 

" '  I'm  nigher  tor  you,  Brer  Buzzard,'  sez  Brer 
F.ix,  sezeo,  'dan  HI  be  ter  Brer  Rabbit  dis  day,' 
sezeo.     '  Wat  you  fool  mo  fer?'  sezee. 

'"Lemuie  bme.  Brer  Fox,'  sez  Mr.  Buzzard, 
Kozee ;  '  uiy  olo  'oman  waitin'  for  me.  Brer  Rabbit 
in  dar,'  sezee, 

"  Dar's  a  bunch  er  hLs  fur  on  dat  black-be'y  bush,' 
sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee,  '  en  dat  ain't  de  way  ho  come,' 
sezee. 

"  Den  Mr.  Buzzard  up'n  tell  Brer  Fox  how  'twuz, 
en  he  low'd,  Mr.  Buzzard  did,  dat  Brer  Rabbit  wua 
de low-downest  w'atsizname  w  at  hoover  run  up  wid. 
Den  Brer  Fox  say,  sezee  : 

" '  Oat's  needer  here  ner  dar.  Brer  Buzzard,'  sezee. 
'  I  lef '  you  yer  fer  ter  watch  dish  yer  holo  en  I  lef ' 
Brer  Rabbit  in  dar.  I  comc's  back  en  I  fines  you  at 
de  hole,  en  Brer  Rabliit  ain't  in  dar,'  sezee.  '  I'm 
gwinter  make  you  pay  fer't.  I  d.me  bin  tampered 
wid  twel  plum  down  tor  de  sap  siickcr'll  sot  m  a  log 
en  sassy  mo.  I'm  gwinter  fling  you  in  a  bre.sh-heap 
en  burn  you  up,'  sezeo. 

" '  Ef  you  fling  me  on  der  fier.  Brer  Fox,  I'll  fly 
'way,'  sez  Mr.  Buzzard,  sezeo. 

" '  Well,  don,  ni  settle  yo'  hash  right  now,'  sez 
Brer  Fox,  sezee,  on  wid  dat  he  grab  Mr.  Buzzard  by 
de  tail,  he  di<l,  en  mako  for  for  dash  im  'gin  de 
groun',  but  des  'bout  dat  time  de  fail  fodders  come 
out,  en  Mr.  Buzzard  .sail  off  liko  wiinner  deso  yer 
berloons,  en  ez  he  riz,  ho  holler  back  : 

" '  You  gimmo  good  start.  Brer  Fox,'  sezee,  en 
Brer  Fox  sot  dar  en  watch  'im  fly  outer  sight." 
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ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 

FIE  Amorican  people  have  a  kindly  feelins  for  the  men  who  make 
thfin  !aii<;h,  and  in  no  other  country  dot  >  ,i  humorist  have  a  more 
appreeiatfve  public.  Tlie  result  has  been,  that  in  a  country  in  whkh 
«  the  average  native  has  a  clearly  marked  vein  of  humor,  the  j^enume 
9 1  "  funny  man  "  in  always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  We  have  a  long 
^  li-it  of  writers  and  lecturers  who  have  gained  a  wide  popularity 
through  their  mirth-provoking  powers,  and  "Bob  Burdette"  holds  an  honorable 
place  in  this  guild  of "  funny  men."  o/x    -.o^,.    .1        11 

He   was    born    in    Greensborough,    Pennsylvania,   Jidy    HO,    1844,  though    he 
removed  early  in  life  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 

He  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  served  as  a  private  from  1862  to  the  ctmI  of 

'  He*  began  his  journalistic  career  on  the  Peoria '"iranscript,"  and,  after  periods  of 
editorial  connection  with  other  local  newspapers,  he  became  associate  editor  ot  the 
Burlington  "  Hawkeye,"  Iowa.  His  humorous  contributions  to  this  joiiriii.l  were 
widely  copied  and  th  y  ^-ave  him  a  general  reputation.  His  reputation  as  a  writer 
had  prepared  the  w  •/  t-r  his  success  as  a  lecturer,  and  in  1877  he  .ntered  the  lec- 
ture field,  in  which  u«:  JnJ-s  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  lectured  in  nearly  all 
the  cities'of  the  UaiU4  states,  and  he  never  fails  to  amuse  his  listeners. 

He  is  a  lay  preaciii  r  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  it  is  often  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  hearil  only  his  humorous  sayings  to  hear  him  si)eak  with  earnestness  and 
serious  persuasiveness  of  the  deeper  things  of  life,  for  he  is  a  man  ot  deep  exper- 
iences and  of  pure  ideals.  ,   T-.  11     I-  xl     TVf 

His  most  iiopular  lectures  have  been  those  on  "The  Rise  and  Fa  1  ot  the  Mus- 
tache," "  Home,"  and  "The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Funny  Man.       He  has  published 
in  book-lbrm,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mustache  and  Other   Hawkeyetems 
(Binliiigton,  1877),  "Hawkeyes"  (1880),  "Life  of  William  Penn     (New  York 
1882),  a  volume  in  the  series  of  "  Comic  Biographies ; "  and  "  Innach  Garden  and 

other  Comic  Sketches"  (1886).  ,  r^         t  7      i    .i 

He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Home  Journaf  and  otIieT  cur- 
rent literature,  and  he  has  recently  written  a  convulsive  description  ot  "  How  1 
Learned  to  Ride  the  Bicycle,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wheelmen. 

Ho  has  for  some  years  made  hip.  home  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  and  lie 
enjoys  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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ROBEItT   J.    miKDKTTE. 

THE    M(     KMENT    CURK    FOR   KIIKUMAT18M* 

WE  day,  not  a  great  whilo  ago,  Mr,  Mid- 


5*5 


dJenb  read  in  hid  favorite  papii  a  para 
praph  C(ipie.l  from  the  I'rngrr  land- 
wirtluchaftlkhei  WochenLlatt,  a  Oorman  pup^M  '.ich 
iB  ail  accej.led  authority  on  such  pointw,  wuti  a 

tho  Bting  oi  I  bee  was  a  sure  cure  for  rh. .,  ism, 
and  citin-  seveml  rci.  irkable  inslunc  s  in  wl,  .  peo- 
I.id  bo.'M  perfectly  cured  by  this  abrupt  rfiuedy. 
Mr.  Middlerib  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  a  paper 
with  such  a  name  an  th.tt  would  Iw  very  apt  (<•  say 
anything;  he  only  tliought  of  the  rlieumatic  twinges 
that  grappled  his  knees  once  in  a  while,  and  made 
life  a  burden  to  him. 

Ho  read  the  article  several  times,  and  pondered 
over  it.  He  understood  that  the  stinging  must  be 
done  seientilically  and  thoroughly.     The  be. ,  as  he 

'  V  the  ears 

.tiiil  held 

'  iuid  some 

knew  it  would 


understood  the  article,  was  to  be  f: 

and  aet  down   upon   the  rheumati 

there  until  it  stung  itself  stingle.s 

misgivings  about  the  matter.      He 

hurt.  He  hardly  thought  it  could  hurt  any  woree 
than  the  riMumatism,  and  it  had  been  so  many  years 
since  he  was  stung  by  a  bee  that  he  had  almost  for- 
potte.1  what  it  felt  like.  Ho  had,  however,  a  general 
feeling  that  it  would  hurt  some.  But  desperate 
diseases  required  desperate  remedies,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
dlerib was  willing  to  undergo  any  amount  of  suffer- 
ing if  it  w.'uld  cure  his  rheumatism. 

He  contrat'ed  with  Master  Middlerib  for  a  limited 
supply  of  bees.  Ti.ere  were  bees  and  bees,  hum- 
ming and  buzzing  about  in  the  summer  air  but  Mr 
Middlerib  did  not  know  how  to  get  Them      He  fe   '   T'TTu  ^T  '"""""  ''''''  '"■''*"^"'*''  ^''-  =^''''- 

bottle,  his  soti  knew  that  way. 

For  the  small  sum  of  one  dime  Master  Middlerib 
agreed  to  procure  several,  to- wit :  six  bees  age  not 
specified ;  but  as  Mr.  Middlerib  was  left  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  race,  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the 
contractor  to  have  three  of  them  honey,  and  three 
humble,  or  in  the  generally  accepted  vernieular 
bumble  bees.     Mr.    Middlerib  did  not  tell  his  son 


on  his  mission,  with  his  bead  so  full  of  admonishment 
that  It  fairly  whirh-d.  Kvening  brings  ail  home,  and 
tlie  hwt  rays  of  the  declining  sun  fell  upon  Master 
Middlerib  with  a  short,  wide-mouthed  bottle  com- 
fortably popukt,  '  with  hot.  illi.atured  bees,  and 
Mr.  Middlerib  and  a  dime.  TIh,  dime  and  the  botUe 
changed  hands  and  the  l„.y  was  happy. 

Mr.  Middlerib  put  the  bottle  in  his  coat  pocket 
and  went  into  the  I  ,„,h..,  eyeii.u  evervb..,lv  be  mot 
very  suspiciously,  us  though  he  had  "made  up  bis 
mind  to  sting  to  death  the  first  perwm  tlmt  s,ud 
"  bee  "  to  him.  He  confided  bi.M  guilty  .v.ret  to  none 
of  bis  family.  He  hid  his  bees  in  bi.s  bedroom,  and 
iis  ho  looked  at  them  just  before  putting  (hem  away, 
he  half  wished  the  experiment  was  siifely  over.  Ho 
wished  the  impris..ned  bee.s  didn't  look  so  hoi  and 
cross.  With  exrjuisile  care  be  Md)merged  the  bottle 
in  a  basin  of  water,  and  let  a  few  drops  in  on  the 
heated  inmates,  to  cool  them  „ff., 

At  the  tea-table  he  had  a  great  fight.     Miss  Mid- 
dicrib,  in  the  artless  simplicity  of  her  romantic  nature 

said:    "I  smell  bees.    How  the  odor  brings  up " 

But  her  father  glared  at  her,  and  said,  vith  super- 
fluous  harshness  and  execrable  grammar: 
"  Hush  up  !  You  d(.n't  smell  nothing." 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Middlerib  a.sked  birn  if  he  had 
eaten  anything  that  disagreed  with  bim,  and  Miss 
Middlerib  said  :  •'  Why,  pa  I  "  and  Master  Middlerib 
smiU'u  as  he  wondered. 

Bedtime  came  at  lu.st,  and  the  night  was  warm 
and  sultry.     Under  various  false  jiretences,  Mr.  Mid- 


at  last  he  was  ready  to  go  lumbering  into  bi.s  peace- 
ful  couch,  he  heaved  a  profound  Mgb,  so  full  of  ap- 
prehension and  grief  that  iMrs.  Middlerib,  who  was 
awakened  by  it,  said  if  it  g.ave  him  so  much  pain  to 
come  to  bed,  perhaps  he  had  better  sit  up  all  niirht. 
Mr.  Middlerib  checked  another  sigh,  but  said  nothing 
and  crept  into  bed.  After  lying  still  a  few  momenta 
he  reached  out  and  got  his  bottle  of  bees. 

...«.  i»  .„^  ..^  .e.  ,w,  ..a  .k.  i;:,-„«:i  Uf ':  Lr  miTub  t'  6:*™;'i  ^'i'^' 

•  Copyright,  K.  J.  Burdette. 
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trouble.  The  first  bee  Mr.  Middlerib  got  was  a  little 
brown  honey-bee  thui,  wouldn't  weigh  half  an  ounce 
if  you  picked  hiui  up  by  the  ear.s,  but  if  you  lifted 
him  by  the  hind  leg  as  Mr.  Middlerib  did,  would 
weigh  as  mu('h  as  the  last  end  of  a  bay  mule.  Mr. 
Middlerib  could  not  repress  a  groan. 

*'  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  sleepily  asked 
liis  wife. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Mr.  Middlerib  to  say ;  he 
only  knew  his  temperature  had  risen  to  HG  all  over, 
and  to  197  on  the  end  of  hia  thumb.  He  reversed 
the  bee  and  pressed  the  warlike  terminus  of  it  firmly 
against  his  rheumatic  knee. 

It  didn't  hurt  so  badly  as  he  thought  it  would. 

It  didn't  hurt  at  all ! 

Then  Mr.  Middlerib  remembered  that  when  the 
honey-bee  stabs  a  human  foe  it  generally  loaves  its 
harpoon  in  the  wound,  and  the  invalid  knew  then  the 
only  thing  the  bee  had  to  sting  with  was  duing  its 
work  at  the  end  of  his  thumb. 

He  reached  his  arm  out  from  under  the  sheet,  and 
dropped  this  disabled  atom  of  rheumatism  liniment 
on  the  carpet.  Then,  after  a  second  of  blank  wonder, 
ho  began  to  feel  around  for  the  bottle,  and  wished  he 
knew  what  he  had  done  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  strange  things  had  been  going 
on.  When  he  caught  hold  of  the  first  bee,  Mr. 
Middlerib,  for  rea.sons,  drew  it  out  in  such  haste  that 
for  the  time  he  forgot  all  about  the  bottle  and  its 
remedial  contents,  and  left  it  lying  uncorked  in  the 
bed.  In  the  darkness  there  had  been  a  quiet  but 
general  emigration  from  that  bottle.  The  bees,  their 
wings  clogged  with  the  water  Mr.  Middlerib  had 
poured  upon  them  to  cool  and  tranquilize  them,  were 
crawling  aimlessly  about  over  the  sheet.  While  3Mr. 
Middlerib  was  feeling  around  for  it,  his  ears  were 
suddenly  thrilled  and  his  heart  frozen  by  a  wild, 
piercing  scream  from  his  wife. 

"  Murder !  "  she  screamed,  "  murder !  Oh,  help 
me!    Help!  help!" 

Mr.  Middlerib  sat  bold  upright  in  bed.  His  hair 
stood  on  end.  The  night  was  very  warm,  but  he 
turned  to  ice  in  a  minute. 


"  Where,  oh,  where,"  he  said,  with  pallid  lips,  as 
he  felt  all  over  the  bed  in  frenzied  haste — "  where  iu 
the  world  are  those  infernal  bees'/" 

And  a  large  "  bumble,"  with  a  sting  as  pitiless  as 
the  finger  of  scorn,  just  then  lighted  between  Mr. 
Middlerib's  shoulders,  and  went  for  his  marrow,  and 
said  calmly :  "  Here  is  one  of  them." 

And  Mrs.  Middlerib  i'elt  ashamed  of  her  feeble 
screams  when  Mr.  Middlerib  threw  up  both  arms, 
and,  with  a  howl  that  made  the  windows  rattle, 
roared : 

"  Take  him  off!  Oh,  land  of  Scott,  somebody  take 
hunoffl" 

And  when  a  little  honey-bee  began  tickling  the 
sole  of  jMrs.  Middlerib's  foot,  she  shrieked  that  the 
house  was  bewitched,  and  immediately  went  into 
spasms. 

The  household  was  aroused  by  this  time.  IMiss 
Middlerib,  and  Master  Middlerib  and  the  servants 
were  pouring  into  thi  room,  adding  to  the  general 
confusion,  by  howling  at  random  and  asking  irrelevant 
questions,  while  they  gazed  at  the  figure  of  a  man, 
a  little  on  in  years,  pawing  fiercely  at  the  unattain- 
able spot  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  while  he  danced 
an  unnatural,  weird,  wicked-looking  jig  by  the  dim 
religious  light  of  the  night  lamp. 

And  while  he  danced  and  howled,  and  while  they 
gazed  snd  shouted,  a  navy-blue  wasp,  that  Jf aster 
Middlerib  had  put  in  the  bottle  for  good  measur  *  and 
variety,  and  to  keep  the  menagerie  stirred  u;),  had 
dried  his  legs  and  wings  with  a  corner  of  the  sheet, 
after  a  preliminary  circle  or  two  around  the  bed,  to 
get  up  his  motion  and  settle  down  tc  a  working  gait, 
fired  himself  across  tlie  room,  and  to  his  dying  day 
Mr.  Middlerib  will  always  believe  that  one  of  the 
servants  mistook  him  for  a  burglar,  and  shot  him. 

No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Middlerib  himself,  could 
doubt  that  he  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  most  thor- 
oughly cured  of  rheumatism.  His  own  boy  could 
not  have  carried  himself  more  lightly  or  with  greater 
agility.  But  the  cure  was  not  permanent,  and  Mr. 
Middlerib  does  not  Uke  to  talk  about  it. 
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LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT. 

AUTHOR   OF   "little   WOMEN." 

ofa  life  within  iSf  JbenedfcSon  a„d  kl^h^^^  ^'"  Y  'f  ''''''""'  '-"  rcZ 

.    Wl,ile  Miss  Alcou  alwa^Se '^N  r^-  °^.'3.'  :.°i:°^^^^^^  '^''•"■^'"'»  "• 


a  cliildren's  school  at  his  own  re.iflpnnp  T,f  iT  lo34  and  afterwards  taught 

Boston  in  1835,  when  Lo.S^::  to   'a,'  old         ""^"^^^"^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^-'-^  to 

anJ;:i;n^r5.SeS^f'i^;>^^-^  ^^-V"^  associate  of  the  poet 

ing  in  the  Brook-Farm  exneSe.ff  of  i  ^^     '  transcendental  doctrines,  and  jL- 

Bi.ok.Farm  experim^tTr  X  m^  ^  ttT T"7  '''  ^'i'^'"-^^'  ^'''''''  ^^'^^^ 
faihire  he  removed  to  Concord  wherfhfc2n?n  /r  '"'m  '"'"'  '"^^^  '-^^^er  its 
at  t]>is  time  that  Louisa,  altho^h  a  mn^'e  "fo^^^^^^^^  ""^/  ^'''  l^'''^^''  ^'  ^^as 
pose  to  retrieve  the  family  fortune      mnn  n     '  fiJ  ^  "^^^^  ^"'^  unselfish  pnr- 

thought  to  teaching,  her  firs  schoolbZ.fn^'"  ^''T  '^'  ^""'  "^''^  turned  her 
ren  of  Mr.  Emerson  and  oth  r  ^Sor     ^\     '^^^^^^^  '''''''^''^  V  '^'^  '^'''^^- 

compose  fairy  stories,  which  were  con trTbn fed  m,  't  '""T  ^'"'^  '^^^^  ^^^^'-^^  to 

brought  her 'little  if  ^ny  comSa?k)f  .nd  ,1  ^'V  '^'^  '}''''  ^arly  productions 
ing,  receiving  her  own'educTirpHv"at  i;'^  ^.?\?.\«  ^--'^'^o  teach- 

one  years  of  age,"  she  wrote  man  vvp«r=  Kfl  T    ?  •  '  ^     ^^''^"  ^  ^^''^''^  twenty- 

($20)  and  a  few  clothes  Lnd  wen/n?  f  ^"^ ?  ^"^'^^'  "  ^  ^ook  my  ihtle  earnings 

and  been  supported  by  Hch  fHends     111 to"^  h'T^'  '^"'"'^  '  '"'"''^  ^^^^^  -t  stfu 
afterwards  put  into  books,  and  Si  mad    mvX-trnP  J''^   ''"''  *'''":''">^  '"^  ^^^'''^t  I 
Two  yeais  after  this  brave  stert  Mi^    A  Lh  ?"    f  ™7  ''^"''"»  misfortune." 

published  (1855).  Abourthe  sl^t  mthe  wn^f  r'  ^'"^'  7'''^  ^^''^''"  ^'^ 
"  Atlantic  Montldy"  and  other  m^l:-?^'^  .^^^an  to  be  accepted  by  the 
1362  and;63  she  v^olu^^dLTefvira^^^  Xlo  W-  r"'"^  '""V^^'^  '' 
nurse,  .he  government  hospitals,  ami  l.;^™2h^:^^^ 
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series  of  graphic  letters  to  her  mother  and  sisters.     Those  letters  she  revised  and 
liad  printed  in  the  "  Boston  Commonwealth"  in  the  summer  of  1863      i hey  were 
afterwards  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Hospital  Sketches  and  Camp-Iire  btories 
This  was  her  second  book,  which,  together  with  her  magazine  articles,  opened  the 
wav  to  a  splendid  career  as  an  author.  , 

Beino-  naturally  fond  of  young  people,  Miss  Alcott  turned  her  attention  from  this 
time  foi-ward  to  writing  for  them.  Her  distinctive  books  for  the  young  are  entitled 
"Moods"  (1864);  "Morning  Glories"  (1867);  "Little  Women"  (1868),  which 
w^^Ir  first  decided  success!  "  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  (1869);  "Litte  Men" 
(1871);  "Work"  (1873);  "Eight  Cousins"  (1875),  and  its  sequel,  Rose  in 
Bloom  '''  (1877),  which  perhaps  ranks  first  among  her  books  ;  "  Under  the  Lilacs 
(1878)  ;  "Jack  and  JiU^'  (1880),  and  "Lulu's  Library"  (1885).  Besides  these  she 
has  put  forth,  at  different  times,  several  volumes  of  short  stories,  among  whicJi  are 
"  Cupid  i:nd  Chow-Chow,"  "  Silver  Pitchers  "  and  "  Aunt  Joe  s  Scrap-bag. 

From  childhood  Miss  Alcott  was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Emersonian  school, 
and  was  not  less  than  her  father  an  admirer  of  the  "Seer  ol  Concord.  Ihose 
Concord  days,"  she  writes,  "were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for  we  had  the 
charming  playmates  in  the  little  Eraersons,  Channings,  and  Hawthornes,  with  their 
illustrious  parents,  to  enjoy  our  pranks  and  join  our  excursions. 

In  speaking  of  Emerson  she  also  wrote  to  a  young  woman  a  few  years  betore 
her  death:  "Theodore  Parker  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  have  done  much  to 
help  me  see  that  one  can  shape  life  best  by  trying  to  build  up  a  strong  and  noble 
character,  through  good  books,  wise  people's  society,  and  by  taking  an  interest  in 
all  reforms  that  help  the  world,  .  .  .  believing  always  that  a  loving  and  just  lather 
cares  for  us,  sees  our  weakness,  and  is  near  to  help  if  we  call  Continmng  she 
asks-  "Have  you  read  Emerson?  He  is  called  a  Pantheist,  or  bdiever  in  imture, 
instead  of  God.  He  was.  truly  a  Christian  and  saw  God  in  nature,  finding  strength 
and  comfort  in  the  same  sweet  influence  of  the  great  Mother  as  well  as  the  great 
Father  of  all.  I,  too,  believe  this,  and  when  tired,  sad  or  tempted,  find  my  best 
comfort  in  the  woods,  the  sky,  the  healing  solitude  that  lets  my  poor,  weary  soul 
find  the  rest,  the  fresh  hopes,  the  patience  which  only  God  can  give  us. 

The  chief  aim  of  Miss  Alcott  seemed  to  have  been  to  make  others  happy.  Many 
are  the  letters  treasured  up  by  young  authors  who  often,  but  never  in  vain,  sought 
her  advice  and  kind  assistance.  To  one  young  woman  who  asked  her  opinion  on 
certain  new  books,  in  1884,  she  wrote:  "Abouaooks;  yes  I  ve  read  Mr.  Isaacs 
and  'Dr.  Claudius,'*  and  like  them  both.  The  other,  "lo  Leeward  is  not  so 
good ;  'Little  Pilgrim'  was  pretty,  but  why  try  to  paint  heaven  ?  Let  it  alone  and 
prepare  for  it,  whatever  it  is,  sure  that  God  knows  what  we  need  and  deserve.  I 
will  send  you  Emerson's  'Essays.'  Read  those  marked.  I  hope  they  will  be  as 
helpful  to  you  as  they  have  been  to  me  and  many  others.  They  will  bear  study 
and  I  think  are  what  you  need  to  feed  upon  now."  The  marked  essays  were  those 
on  "Compensation,"  "Love,"  "Friendship,"  "Heroism,"  and  "Self-Reliance. 

Miss  Alcott's  kindness  for  young  people  grew  with  her  advancing  years  Being 
a  maiden  lady  without  daughters  of  her  own,  she  was  looked  up  to  and  delighted 
•     -    ■  •'.  ^       ^  foster-mother  to  aspiring  twirls  all  over  the  land.     Mow 


in 


being  considered  as  a 


girls  all  over  the  land. 


*  These  are  the  books  that  made  i".  Mariou  Ciawfoiu  iumous. 
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two   days  after   her   aged    kt  trwl  o  ^^^ 

depended  on  her  many  yea  rSsetawav     "f  ^^'-^«  ^^^^^  ol^'^  ->cl    who   iuul 

the  health,  she  was,  no  doub    rvietim  of 'ovdw  "f    'l-S'-S^^^^^^'^'^^-^^^e  of  work  for 

devotedfromtwelvetoiifteen    ourlarvJolu,  I  '■    T  ''  ^« -^^li^i  «ho  frequently 

after  her  business  affairs  and  caHn^.  pilor^^^!^^  ',  "  •  ^^^''^i'l^-s  looking 

an  invalid.     In  addition  to  t .'   s  ?  E  1 . {  f/''^^  ^'^^'^^'•"'  ''^•-  '"'^">^  ^^-^"^ 

further  took  the  place  of  a  1.  J    to  littTfl  ,^n^^^^ 

who  died  when  tlie  child  was  an  i^lr  t  '        ^"^^^''^'  "^  ^^^^"  «^«^^^-'  ^^'^h 


HAT  boy  is  suffering  for  society  and  fun  " 
she  said  to  herself.     "  His  grandpa  don't 
know  what's  good  for  him,  and  keeps  him 
shut  up  all  alone.     He  needs  a  lot  of  jolly  boys  to 
play  with,  or  somebody  young  and  lively      I'^e  a 
great  mind  to  go  over  and  tell  the  old  ifentleman  so  " 
The  Idea  amused  Jo,  who  liked  to  do  daring  things 
and  was  always  scandalizing  Meg  by  her  r,ueer  per- 
formances.    The  pian  of  "  going  over  "  was  not  for- 
gotten ;    and,  when   the  snowy  afternoon  came,  Jo 
resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done.     She  saw  Mr 
Laurence  drive  off,  and  then  sailed  out  to  dig  her  way 
down  to  the  hedge,  where  she  paused  and  took  a  sur- 
vey.    All  quiet;  curtains  down   to  the  lower  win- 
dows;   servants  out  of  sight,  and  nothing  human 
visible  but  a  curly  black  head  leaning  on  a  thin  hand 
at  the  upper  window.  ' 

"  There  he  is,"  thought  Jo ;  "  poor  boy,  ail  alone, 
and  sick,  this  dismal  day!  It's  a  shame!  I'll  toss 
up  a  snowball,  and  make  him  look  out,  and  then  say 
a  kind  word  to  him." 

Up  went  a  handful  of  soft  snow,  and  the  head 


HOW  JO  MADE    FRIENDS.* 

(from  "little  women.") 


"  Better,  thank  you.     I've  had  a  horrid  cold,  and 
Have  been  shut  up  a  week."    . 

"  Tm  .sorry.     What  do  you  amuse  yourself  with  ?" 

iNotinng  ;  it's  as  dull  as  tombs  up  here  " 
"Don't  you  read?" 
"  iVot^  much  ;  they  won't  let  me." 
"  Can't  somebody  read  to  you  ?" 
"  Grandpa  does,  sometimes  ;  but  my  books  don't  in- 
terest^him,  and  I  hate  to  ask  Krooke  all  the  time." 
"  Have  some  one  come  and  i^eo  you  then  " 
"There  isn't  any  one  I'd  like  to  see.     Boys  make 
such  a  row,  and  my  head  is  weak." 

"Isn't  there  some  nice  girl  who'd  read  and  amuse 
you  ?     Girls  are  quiet,  and  like  to  play  nurse  " 
"  Don  t  know  any." 

sto'pir  '""^ "''"  '^-"•" '''  *^^"  ^""s^^-^  -^ 

;'  So  1  do !  Will  you  come,  please  ?"  cried  Laurie. 
Im  not  quiet  and  nice;  but  I'll  come,  if  mother 
whlet  me.  Ill  go  ask  her.  Shut  that  window, 
like  a  good  boy,  and  wait  till  I  come. 

"  Oh  !  that  does  me  lots  of  good  ;  tell  on,  please," 
he  said,  taking  his  face  out  of  the  sofa-cushion  red 


ris  Lzl,  r;r.  :---•  .,,r :  r;''T r? '-  - "-  <■ 

"  How  do  you  do  ?     Are  you  sick  ?"  Z  f  ?^  /  Y   '"'^  P^'"''  '^'''  ^""^'^  ^"^^  ^^'^^ 

Laurie  opened  the  window  and   croaked   out   as  li"./!!.' "1^  ""'•  "'":"'""  ^^''^"^^  ''  ^^« 
Wreelj  as  a  raven,—  ------  wo*...  j„  „,Kii  tuc  sisters  lived.     Then  they  got 

.c      ■  M  I V^    ^"^       "'  ^"'^'  '  '""^  *°  J°'«  ^'^"S'^t^he  found 
•Copyright,  Roberts  Bros. 
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that  Laurie  loved  them  as  well  as  she  did,  and  had 
read  even  more  than  herself. 

"  If  you  like  them  so  much,  come  down  and  see  ours. 
Grandpa  is  out,  so  you  needn't  be  afraid,"  said  Laurie, 
getting  up. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything,"  returned  Jo,  with  a 
toss  of  the  head. 

"  I  don  t  believe  you  are !"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
looking  at  her  with  much  admiration,  though  he 
privately  thought  she  would  have  good  reason  to  be  a 
trifle  afraid  (if  the  old  gentleman,  if  she  met  him  in 
some  of  his  moods. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house  being  summor- 
Hke,  Laurie  led  the  way  from  room  to  room,  letting 
Jo  stop  to  examine  whatever  struck  her  fancy;  and 
so  at  last  they  came  to  the  library,  where  she  clapped 
her  hands,  and  pranced,  as  she  always  did  when 
specially  delighted.  It  was  lined  with  books,  and 
there  were  pictures  and  statues,  and  distracting  little 
cabinets  full  of  coins  hnd  curiosities,  and  Sleep-Hol- 
low chairs,  and  queer  tables,  and  bronzes;  and,  best 
of  all,  a  great,  open  fireplace,  with  quaint  tiles  all 
round  it. 

"  What  richness !"  sighed  Jo,  sinking  into  the 
depths  of  a  velvet  chair,  and  gazing  about  her  with 
an  air  of  intense  satisfaction.  "  Theodore  Laurence, 
you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  boy  in  the  world,"  she 
added  impressively. 

"  A  fellow  can't  live  on  books,"  said  Laurie,  shak- 
ing his  head,  as  he  perched  on  a  table  opposite. 

Before  he  could  say  any  more,  a  bell  rang,  and  Jo 


flew  up,  exclaiming  with  alarm,  "  Mercy  me  !  it's  your 
grandpa ! " 

"  Well,  what  if  it  is?  You  are  not  afraid  of  any- 
thing, you  know,"  returned  the  boy,  looking  wicked. 

"  I  think  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  but  I 
don't  know  why  I  should  be.  Marmee  said  I  might 
come,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  any  the  worse  for 
it,"  said  Jo,  composing  herself,  though  she  kept  her 
eyes  on  the  door. 

"  I'm  a  great  deal  better  for  it,  and  ever  so  much 
obliged.  I'm  afraid  you  are  very  tired  talking  to  me ; 
it  was  so  pleasant,  I  couldn't  bear  to  stop,"  said  Laurie 
gratefully. 

"  The  doctor  to  see  you,  sir,"  and  the  maid  beckoned 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Would  you  mind  if  I  l(:ft  you  for  a  minute  ?  I 
suppose  I  must  see  him,"  salt'  Laurie. 

'•  Don't  mind  me.  I'm  as  happy  as  a  cricket 
here,"  answered  Jo. 

Laurie  went  away,  and  his  guest  amused  herself  in 
her  own  way.  She  was  standing  before  a  fine  por- 
trait of  th  old  gentleman,  when  the  door  opened 
again,  and,  with'  ut  turning,  she  said  decidedly,  "  I'm 
sure  now  that  I  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  iiim,  for  he's 
got  kind  eyes,  though  bis  mouth  is  grim,  and  he  looks 
as  if  he  had  a  tremendous  will  of  bis  own.  He  isn't 
as  handsome  as  mi/  grandfather,  but  I  like  him." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  siiid  a  gruff  voice  behind 
her ;  and  there,  to  her  great  dismay,  stood  old  Mr. 
Laurence. 
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THE   WELL-BELOVED    WRITER   FOR    YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

r  of  a  ^r  ,luS  TZ  t"™  '^^  !""^^^'--^  ^«  tJ-  pleasure 
"     Adamt  wl,o  i.  a  n't  v    of  XirflLr'"''.  '^""  Willi../  Taylor 
in  1822.     He  has  devoted  hi  llf.    "  f      """^  '''i'  ^'''''  '»  ^^'^'^^7 
twenty  years  as  a  teaelt  in  th  twir^^Kp^il   '"'  ''''''  '^'^^ 
as  a  writer  of  stories.     In  his  earlier  life  h^w-.t      •'^..^^^'•<'.' ester,  and  since  1850 
ihe  fetucont  and  Schoolmate  "In    S8    1  ^^  '^'l'^'''  ''^ ''  I'^'-iodical  known  as 

Ones,"  and  later  "Oliver  O  t'.  M.  •  \^  ^S'^i  the  publication  of  "OurLi.tl^ 
was  published  in  185^  t  wL  entk kf  "H^t'^  ^T  l^"^  ^"•^^•"  His  S  bo  k 
large  sale.  It  was  follr^wed  b^  a  col Ip^tln  ^'f\''\  '^'^  Guardian  Slave,"  and  had  a 
and  in  18G2  was  comple^'  "  7^,!  RK^^  f  S""'-''  "^"^^  "  ^^  l>oors  an  Out  " 
boys.  _  Soino  of  his  Uer  boo\ "afe"  '  Tht  Bo'?n  K  ^^^  7^^^""^^  ''  ^toHes^L 
America  Abroad -""Starrv  T?i  M<^  ^  ^"at  Club;"  "  AVoodville  •"  "Vnn« 
"  Great  Western  '"  I„  .' 7,  ^^^ '  .'  ^"^^'ard  and  Upward  ;  "  ''  Y^^c  Ch.b •  "  § 
and  published  about':  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^  ^'r-nd  storTe^  tl  n  tpap  ;!,' 

upon  scenes  of  hLr^r^ll^S^ll^^ntvs^^!^^-  ^  ^^^-ntly  based 


THE  SLOOP  THAT  WENT  TO  THE  BOTTOM.* 

(from    "  SNUG   HARBOR,"  1883.) 


llmiT^r.^  (.'KUJI    -SNUG 

TARBOARD  your  helm !  hard  a-starboard  V 
f 7^^.  ^-y  Dornwood,  as  he  put  the 


'  Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I  called 


the  steamer, 
to  you?" 

k  pper  of  the  sloop,  whose  tones  and  manner  indicated 
that  he  was  very  much  terrified  at  the  situation. 

And  he  had  reason  enough  to  be  alarmed.  It  waB 
p  am,  from  his  management  of  his  boat,  that  he  was 
but  an  mdiffpppnf  K^o* _    i        ....  ^ 


ateam  launch.     «  That's  just  what  I  m  a^ro  do  Tf    b  t'       r  J^"  ^-^S-ent  of  his  boat,  that  he  was 
you  don't  come  about,"  yelled  a  man  n>  .C^heel'-f     r      '"  f'^'''''  ^""''"^'^ '  ^-^  P^obablv  h.  .n,l  rZ 

'  "       :;''  :'    '°°"  ^^^^  ^°  '^  -  ^^e  emergency.-    Dory  had  noUced 
•  Copyright,  Leo  4  Shepard. 
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the  sloop  coniinf?  up  the  lake  wilh  the  8leam  launch 
aHtern  of  her.  The  latter  had  run  ahead  of  the  sloop, 
and  had  couie  about,  it  now  aj)pcared,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  her. 

When  the  skipper  of  the  shiop  realized  the  inten- 
tion of  the  heluiHuian  of  the  steamer,  he  put  his  helm 
to  port ;  but  ho  was  t(jo  late.  The  sharp  bow  of  the 
launch  struck  the  frail  craft  amidships,  and  cut 
through  her  as  though  she  had  been  made  of  card- 
board. 

The  sloop  filled  instantly,  and,  a  moment  later,  the 
young  man  in  her  was  struggling  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  boat  was  heavily  ballasted,  and  she  went 
down  like  a  lump  oi'  load.  It  was  soon  clear  to  Dory 
that  the  .skipper  could  not  swim,  fur  he  screamed  as 
though  the  end  of  all  things  had  come. 

Very  likely  it  woidd  have  been  the  end  of  all  things 
to  him,  if  Dory  had  not  come  about  with  the  "  Gold, 
wing,"  and  stood  over  the  place  where  the  young  man 
was  vainly  beating  the  water  with  his  feet  and  hands. 
With  no  great  difficulty  the  skipper  of  the  "  Gold- 
wing,"  who  was  an  acpiatic  bird  of  the  first  water^ 
pulled  in  the  victim  of  the  catastrophe,  in  spite  of  the 
apparent  efforts  of  the  sufferer  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so. 

"  You  had  a  narrow  squeak  that  time,"  said  Dory 
Dornwood,  as  soon  as  he  thought  the  victim  of  the 
disaster  was  in  condition  to  do  a  little  talking.  "  It 
is  lucky  you  didn't  get  tangled  up  in  the  rigging  of 


your  boat.  She  went  to  the  bottom  like  a  pound  of 
carpet-tacks ;  and  she  would  have  carried  you  down  in 
a  hurry  if  you  hadn't  let  go  in  short  metre" 

"  I  think  1  am  remarkably  fortunate  in  being 
among  the  living  at  this  moment,"  replied  the  stranger, 
looking  out  over  the  stern  of  the  "  Goldwing."  "  That 
was  the  must  atrocious  thing  a  fellow  ever  did." 

"  What  was':*'  in(|uired  Dory,  who  was  not  quite 
sure  what  the  victim  meant  by  the  remark,  or  whether 
he  alluded  to  him  or  to  the  man  in  the  steam  launch. 

"  Why,  running  into  me  like  that,"  protested  the 
passenger,  with  no  little  indignation  in  his  tones. 

"  1  suppose  you  came  up  fnmi  Burlington?"  .said 
Dory,  suggestively,  as  though  he  cmisidered  an  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  stranger  to  be  in  order  at 
the  present  time. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  'BurUngton,"  answered  the 
victim,  who  appeared  to  be  disposed  to  say  nothing 
more.     "  Do  you  supjiose  I  can  get  that  boat  again?" 

"  I  should  say  that  the  chance  of  getting  her  again 
was  not  first-rate.  She  went  down  where  the  water 
is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep ;  and  it  won't 
'  be  an  easy  thing  to  get  hold  of  her,"  replied  Dory. 
"  If  you  had  let  him  run  into  you  between  Diamond 
Island  and  Porter's  Bay,  where  the  water  is  not  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep,  you  could  have  raised  her 
without  much  difficulty.  I  don't  believe  you  will  ever 
see  her  again." 
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HORATIO  ALGER. 

'^  CuLT.nfl  I;.?rn'  ^«t  "nee  entertaining  antl  at  the  same  time  of  a 

iwmiiy  an.l  eanicst  clmructer  u  parent  cannot  reconuuend  to  his  l,ov" 

Y"ore  whole.s(,,n.   anthor    than    Horatio   AI.^m-,  Jr      \r      U.^' 

a^tys  wnte.  w.th  a  careA.l  reganl  to  truth  anH  t^  t  r^i  pi  ^ 

yj     pies.     Hi8  heroes  captivate  the  imagination,  hut  they  ,|o  not  i  ,        ,. 

At  the  satne  ti.  ^  he'i  '17.7  'nT "^  "T''^  4^'^^^  ''''  ^'^  ^"-'^^  ''l'^-- 
flavor  and  cha  n^an  1  ike  he  ^Zrirf^'^  ^''  ^'i'  '"'^^'  ^''^^  ^rne  Juvenile 
cine  of  morality   br  iw^rv  in  n  "^  "     ^  ^''1  Honueopathist,  carry  the  god.l  nuMli- 

up  tlte  tr,,e  n^^^^ly    ^.^'il;      ''^j^^^^^^^^  that  goes  t<,  tnaice 

esting  narrative  t^ia  the  wHtP^wl  '.  .  ?  ^^'^'^  '"•"""  '"^"  ^''^^  ^'"•^'"l  "*'  ''^-^  "'ter- 
some  benefit  ^''  '''^''*'"'  ^''^^'^"^'"S  '''  V'''^^^^^  receives  the  wiiole- 

Bick ;  o^tre^ulTiifsv!:;.^^  ^Sm^VJ'^t"^"'^  '-'^  :^^^-^^' 

witl,  boy«  which  a  wHter l,.^te  C^TeT;^:",,^™'!;',^  1 ,""?  '^■'"'"■"'^ 
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To  cnumorntp  tlio  varioua  volumes  piihllHlied  by  this  niitljor  would  he  t«'(lioiis. 
Tlu'y  liiivo  gi'iicmlly   been  isHUcd  in  serii'H.     .Several  volurneH  eomj)lete  one  Hulyect 
or  tlienie.     il'-t  firsl  puhliHl  .•<!   hook    was  "Hertlia's  CiiriHtmas    Vimon  "    (1855). 
Succeeding  thin  came  "N'  liiing  to  Do,"  a  tilt  at  our  best  society,  in  verse  (1857); 
"  Frank's  Campaign  ;  or,  What  a  Hoy  Can  Do"   (18«>4);  "  Helen  Ford,"  a  novel, 
and  also  a  volume  of  poems  (18<U3).     The  "Ragged  Dick"  series  began  in  1808. 
and   comprises   six    volumes.     Succeeding  this  came    "Tattered  Tom,"    lirst  and 
BGCond   series,   comprising   eight   volumes.     The   entire   fourteen    vobmies    above 
referred  to  are  devoted  to  New  York  street  life  of  boys.   "  Ragged  Dick  "  has  served 
as  a  model  for  mr.ny  a  poor  boy  struggling  upward,  while  the  intiuenee  of  Phil  the 
fiddler  in  the  "  Tattered  Tom  "  series  is  credited  with  bavii.,;  had  nuich  to  do  in 
the  abolishment  of  the  y)r?r/>*ortc  system.     The  "  Campaign  Series  "  comprised  three 
volumes;  the  "  Luck  and  Pluck  Series "  eight ;  the  "Brave  and  Bold"   four;  the 
"I'acilic  Series"  four;  the  "  Atlantic  Series  "  four;  "  Way  to  Success"  four;  the 
"New  World"  three;  the  "  Victory  Series "  three.     All  of  these  were  i)uhlished 
prior  to  181)0.     Since  the  beginning  of  18U0  have  aj>peared  "  Frank  Hunter's  Peril," 
"The  Young  Salesman"  and  other  later  works,  all  of  which  have  met  with  the 
usual  cordial  reception  accorded  by  the  boys  atid  girls  to  the  books  of  this  favorite 
author.     It  is  perhaps   but  just  to  say,  now  that  Oliver  Optic  is  gone,  that  Mr. 
Alger  has  attained  distincticm  as  the   most  popular  writer  of  books  for  boys  in 
America,  and   perhaps  no  other  writer  for  the  young   has  ever   stimulated   and 
encouraged  earnest  boys  in  their  efforts  to  rise  in  the  world  or  so  strengthened  their 
will  to  {)ersevere  in  well-doing,  and  at  the  same  time  written  stories  so  real  that 
every  one,  young  and  old,  delight.'!  to  read  them.     He  not  oidy  writes  interesting 
and  e"en  thrilling  stories,  but  what  is  of  very  great  importance,  they  are  always 
clean  and  healthy. 


(from 


TlOW  DICK  BEGAN  TTIR  DAY* 

HAddKl)   dick;   or,  street   MKE   in    new    YORK.") 


AKK  up,  there,  youngster,"  said  a  rough 
voice, 
llagged  Dick  opened  his  eyes  slowly  and 
stared  stupidly  in  the  face  of  the  speaker,  but  did  not 
oflfer  to  get  up. 

"  Wake  up,  you  young  vagabond  !  "  said  the  man  a 
little  impatioTitly  ;  "  T  suppose  you'd  lay  there  all  day 
if  I  hadn't  called  you." 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  asked  Dick. 

Seven  o'clock." 
"  Seven  o'clock  !  I  ougbter've  been  up  an  hour 
ago.     I  know  what  'twas  made  me  so  precious  sleepy. 
I  went  to  the  Old  Bowery  la.st  night  and  didn't  turn 
in  till  past  twelve." 

"  You  went  to  the  Old  Bowery  ?  Where'd  you  get 
your  money?"  asked  the  man,  who  was  a  porter  in 
the  employ  of  a  firm  doing  business  on  Spruce  Street. 


"  Jlade  it  on  shines,  in  course.  My  guardian  don't 
allow  me  no  money  for  theatres,  so  I  have  to  earii  it." 

"  Some  boys  get  it  easier  than  that,"  said  the 
porter,  significantly. 

"Yon  don't  catch  me  stealing,  if  that's  what  you 
mean."  said  Dick. 

'•  Don't  you  ever  steal,  then  ?" 

"  No.  and  I  wouldn't.  Lots  of  boys  does  it,  but  1 
wouldn't." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  believe 
there's  some  good  in  you,  Dick,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  rough  customer,"  said  Dick.  "  But  I 
wouldn't  steal.     It's  mean." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  Dick,"  and  thorough  voice 
sounded  gentler  than  at  first.  "  Have  you  got  any 
money  to  buy  your  breakfast  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I'll  soon  have  some." 
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While  thin  conversation  had  been  goinp  on  Dick 
had  ^'ot  «,..  Ills  bed.  han.h..r  had  h-cn  a  w..od..n 
box,  half  full  „f  straw,  on  which  the  y.un^  boot- 
black had  rop(m.d  his  weary  limbs  and  niept  an  Houndly 
as  If  It  had  been  a  bed  of  d.,vvt..  1 1,,  dumped  d..wn 
into  the  straw  without  taking  the  (rouble  of  undroh«- 
«ng.  Getting  up,  too,  was  an  Cjuaily  short  procoRs 
Ho  jumped  out  of  the  box,  shook  himself,  picked  out 
one  (,r  tw<.  straw.s  that  had  foun<i  their  way  into  rentn 
in  his  clothes,  and,  drawing  a  well-worn  cap  over  his 
uncombed  locks,  ho  was  all  ready  for  the  business  of 
the  (lay. 

Dicks  appearance,  as  he  stood  beside  the  box,  was 
rather  peculiar.  His  pants  were  torn  in  several 
places,  and  bad  apparently  bcl  nged  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance to  a  boy  two  sizes  larger  than  himself.  He 
wore  a  vest,  all  the  buttons  of  which  were  gone  ex- 
cept two,  out  of  which  peeped  a  shirt  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  worn  a  month.  To  complete  his  costume 
he  wore  a  coat  too  long  for  him,  dating  back,  if  „no 
might  judge  from  its  general  appearance,  to  a  remote 
antiquity. 

Washing  the  ha  >ds  and  face  is  usually  considered 
proper  in  commencing  the  day  ;  but  Dick  was  above 
such  refinement.  He  had  no  particular  dislike  to 
dirt,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remove  several 
d.-irk  streaks  on  his  face  and  hands.  But  in  spite  of 
his  dirt  and  rags  there  was  something  about  Dick  that 
was  attractive.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  if  he  had 
been  clean  and  well-dressed  he  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly good  looking.  Some  of  his  companions  were 
sly,  and  their  faces  inspired  distrust ;  but  Dick  had  a 
straightforward  manner  that  made  him  a  favorite. 

Dick's  business  hours  had  commenced.  He  had  no 
office  to  open.  His  little  blacking-box  was  n  idy  for 
use,  and  he  looked  sharply  in  the  faces  of  all  who 
passed,  addressing  each  with,  "  Shine  your  boots,  sir?'.' 
"  Ho  T  much  ?  "  asked  a  gentleman  on  his  way  to 
his  office. 

"Ten  cents,"  said  Dick,  dropping  his  box,  and 
sinking  upon  his  knees  on  the  sidewalk,  flourishing  his 
brush  with  the  air  of  one  skilled  in  his  profession" 

"  Ten  cents  !  Isn't  that  a  little  stee'i  ?  " 
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"  Well,  you  know  'taint  all  dear  profit."  said  Dick 
who  had  already  set  to  work  "  Tbero  .  the  AA,</,/«J 
<'osU  something,  and  I  have  to  get  a  new  brush  pretty 

"  And  you  have  a  large  rent,  too,"  sai.l  the  gentle- 
man, riuizzically,  with  a  glance  at  a  large  hole  in 
Dick's  coat. 

"  Ves,  sir,  '  Njiid  F)ick,  always  readv  for  a  joke  "  [ 
have  to  pay  such  a  big  rent  f.-r  my  n.aushun  up  on 
l''l(h  Avenue  that  I  ..p.n't  atlord  to  take  Ics^  than  ten 
'••■'Its  a  shine.     Ml  give  you  a  bully  sbi,,,.,  sir." 

"  Be  .pii.k  about  it  then,  for  I  am  in  a  hurry.  So 
your  house  is  on  Fifth  Avenue,  is  it?  " 

"  It  isn't  anywhere  else,"  said  Dick,  and  Dick  spoke 
the  truth  there. 

"  What  tailor  do  you  patronize  ?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man,  surveying  Dick's  attire. 

"  Would  you  like  to  g„  to  the  same  one?"  a.skcd 
Dick,  shrewdly. 

"  Well,  no ;  it  strikes  me  that  he  didn't  give  you  a 
very  good  fit." 

_"  This  coat  once  belonged  to  Oeneral  Washington," 
said  Dick,  comically.  "  He  wore  it  all  fhn.ufjl,  the 
Kev.,lution,  and  it  got  tore  some,  'cause  ho  lit  so 
bard.  When  he  died  he  told  his  widder  to  give  it  to 
some  smart  young  fellow  that  hadn't  g,>t  none  of  his 
own :  so  she  gave  it  to  me.  But  if  you'd  like  it,  sir 
to  re.nen.ber  General  Washington  by,  I'll  let  you  have 
it  rea.sonabIe." 

"  Thank  you.  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  deprive  you  of 
it.  And  did  your  pants  come  from  General  Wash- 
ington, too  ?  " 

"  No,  they  was  a  gift  from  Lewis  Napoleon.  Lewis 
had  outgrown  'em  and  sent  'em  to  me;  he's  bigger 
than  me,  and  that's  why  they  don't  fit. 

"  It  seems  you  have  distinguished  friends.  Now 
my  lad,  I  suppose  you  would  like  your  nu.ney." 

•'  I  shouldn't  have  any  objection,"  said  Dick. 

And  now,  having  fairly  introduced  Bagged  Dick  to 
my  young  readers,  I  must  refer  them  to  the  nen 
chapter  for  his  further  adventures. 


■  '^^wH^^WWwflWHSB^WWiBtftBlBlllillliMi**'*'*'" 
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EDWARD  S.  ELLIS. 


WRITER   OF   POPULAR   BOOKS   FOR   BOYS. 


DWARD  S.  ELLIS  is  one  of  tlie  most  successful  of  the  large  group  of 
meu  and  women  who  have  made  it  their  principal  busineais  to  provide 
(k'lightful  books  for  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  native  of  northern  Ohio,  born  in  1840,  hut  has 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  his  successful  career  as  a  teacher  and  was  attached  for  some 
years  to  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  Trustee  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Princeton  University  v;n  account  of  the  high  character  of  his  historical  text-books; 
but  he  is  most  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  books  for  boys.  Of  these,  he  has 
written  about  thirty  and  continues  to  issue  two  new  ones  each  year,  all  of  which  are 
republished  in  London.  His  contributions  to  children's  papers  are  so  highly 
esteemed  that  the  "  Little  Folks'  JMagazine,"  of  London,  pays  him  double  the  rates 
given  to  any  other  contributor.  ]\Ir.  Ellis's  School  Histories  have  been  widely  used 
as  text-books  and  he  has  also  written  two  books  on  Arithmetic.  He  is  now  ])repar- 
ing  "The  Standard  History  of  the  United  States." 

J3esides  those  already  mentioned,  the  titles  of  which  would  make  too  long  a  list 
to  be  insei'ted  here,  he  has  written  a  great  many  miscellaneous  books. 

Mr.  Ellis  a})oiuids  in  good   nature  and  is  a  delightful  companion,  and  finds  in 
his  home  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 


THE  SIGNAL  FIRE* 

(from    "  STORM    MOUNTAIN.") 

ATiBOT  FROST  paused  (in  the  crest  of  I      Tie  eluded  them  all,  however,  for  Frost,  grim  and 

Storm   IMountain  and  looked    across   the  I  grizzled,  was  a  veteran  backwoodsman  who  had  been 

lonely  Oakland  Valley  spread  out  before  a  border  scout  for  a  score  of  years  or  more,  and  he 

him.  knew  all  the  tricks  of  the  cunninc  Iroquois,  whose 

He  had  traveled  a  dean  hundred  miles  through  the '  nml)ition  was  to  destroy  every  white  person  that  could 

forest,  swimming  rapid  streams,  dodging  Indians  and   be  reached  with  rifle,  knife,  or  tomahawk. 


Tories,  and  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  enemies,  who 
were  ecjually  vigilant  in  their  search  for  him. 


Frost  had  been  engaged  on  many  duties  for  the 
leading  American  officers,  but  he  was  sure  that  to-day 
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was  ,he  mo.st  .rnportant  of  aU ;  f„r  be  it  known  that 
be  earned  hKidea  in  the  heel  of  hi.  shoe,  a  messuJ 
in  cjpher  frou.  ,ienen.l  George  WashingtoL  hin^;' 

tro«t  had  been  promised  one  hundred  dollar,  in 
gold  hy  the  uumortal  leader  of  the  An.erican  armies, 
li  he  would  place  the  piece  of  cipher  writing  i„  the 
ban  «  of  Colonel  Nick  llawley.  before  the  evtning  of 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  1777. 

To-day  was  the  tenth,  the  afternoon  was  only  h.lf 
gone,  and  Fort  Defiance,  with  its  small  garrison  under 

Oakland  Valley.  The  vale  spread  away  for  many 
leagues  to  the  right  and  left,  and  was  a  couple  of  miles 
wide  at  the  point  where  the  small  border  settlement 
was  planted,  will,  its  stockade  fort  and  its  dozen 
lamilies  clustered  near. 

"  Thar's  a  good  three  hours  of  sunlight  left,"  mut- 
tered the  V3teran,  squinting  one  eye  toward  the  sultry 
August  sky,  "  and  I  oU.r  tramp  to  the  fort  and  back 
ag.n,„  half  that  time.  Ill  be  thar  purty  quick,  if 
none  of  the  varmints  trip  me  up,  but  afore  leavin'  this 
crest,  r  d  hke  to  cotch  the  signal  fire  of  young  II  ,.lyn 
Ironi  over  yen''"r."  •'       o         j 

General  AX        in.t„„   considered  the  message    to 
toloncl  Hawley  so  important  that  he  had  sent' it  in  I 
dupheate;  that  is  to  say,  two  messenger  concealed 
the  cipher  about  their  persons  and  set  out  by  widely  ' 
different  routes  to  Fort  Defiance,  in  Oakland  Vallc; 
hince  the  distance  was  about  the  same,  and  it  was 
not  expected  that  there  would  be  much  variation  in 
speed  It  was  believed  that,  barring  accidents,  the  two 
would  arnye  in  sight  of  their  destination  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other. 

The  other  mes.senger  was  Rhner  Roslyn,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  a  native  of  Oakland,  absent  with  his 
father  ,n  the  Continental  Army,  those  two  being  the 
only  men,bers  of  their  family  who  escaped  an  Indian 
massacre  that  had  burst  upon  the  lovely  settlement 
some  months  before. 

It  was  agreed  that  whoever  first  reached  the  moun- 
tain crest  .should  signal  to  the  other  by  means  of  , 
small  fire-large  enough  merely  to  send  up  a  sli-du 
vapr  that  would  show  against  the  blue  sky  beyond 
The  keen  eyes  of  Talbot  Frost  roved  along  the 
rugged  mountain-ridge  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  in 
search  of  the  tell-fado  signal.  Thev  f..llowe.l  tho 
<Jraggy  crest  a  long  distance  to  the  north  and  south  of 
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the  p  u.t  where  Koslyn  had  promised  to  appear,  but 
the  clear  summer  air  was  unsu«uined  by  ,ho  k.,st 
semblance  of  smoke  or  vapor.     The  day  i.'solf  was  if 

""usua  brUliancy,  not  theleast  speck  of  a  cloud  b- 
ing  visible  in  the  tinted  sky. 

said  'the  V"T"  ''"''"  " '"  •'^'""■' '"'  ^'^  y^"""  -^l-P." 
said  the  border  scout  to  hinuself     "  I  d„„',  ^i,:,,,'  'r 

ever  seed  his  ekal,and  be  can  fight  in  ba;;::::k 
.s    ather.   Captain    Mart,  that    Ive  heerd  'Ijineral 
Washington  say  was  one  of  the  best  officers  he's  .of 
but  thars  no  sense  in  his  puttin'  himself  ai,in  an  old 
campaignor   like   ,„..      I   don't   spose   he's   within 
twenty  mne  of  Oakland  yit,  and  lie  won't,:;!: 
enhance  to  kindle  that  ore  signal   fire  afore  to-morrer 
feo  1 11  start  mine,  and  in  case  he  should  accidentally 
reach  tlu,  mountain-top  over  yender  afore  sundowr, 
why  he     see  what  a  foolish  younker  he  was  to  but 
agin  me.  ' 

Talbot  Frost  knew  that  despite  the  perils  thrnu.h 
>  Inch  he  had  forced  his  way  to  this  spot,  the  g,.e.t;;t 
danger,  in  all  probability,  lay  in  the  brief  space  M-nar- 

a.ing  him  from  Fort  Defiance  in  the  middle  of 'he 
valley. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use  great  care  lest 
,the  signal  fire   should  attract  the  attention  of  un- 
rriendly  eyes. 

"  111  start  a  small  one,"  he  said,  beginning  to 
gather  some  dry  twigs,  "just  eno„d.  for  Fhner  to 
obsarve  by  sarchin'-by  the  great  (Mineral  Wash- 
ington ! 

To  explain  this  exclamation  of  the  old  scout,  I  must 
tell  you  that  before  applying  the  flint  and  tiuler  to 
the  crumpled  leaves,  Talbot  Frost  glanced  acro.ss  the 
opposite  mountain-crest,  two  miles  away. 

As  he  did  so  he  defected  a  fine,  wavy  column  of 
smoke  climbing  from  the  rocks  and  trees,  ft  was  so 
famt  that  it  was  not  likely  to  attract  notice,  unles.s  a 
suspicious  eye  happened  to  look  toward  that  part  of 
tlie  sky. 

"By  gracious  !  It's  him  !  "  he  exclaimed,  closing 
,  his  mouth  imd  resuming  command  of  himself  "Tint 
ere  young  lioslyn  !«  pearter  than  I  thought;  if  he 
keep,s  on  at  this  rate  by  the  rime  he  reaches  my  years 
lie  11  be  the  ekal  of  mo-ahwst.  Wall,  Fll  have  to 
answer^  him ;  when  we  meet  Fll  explanify  that 
•  g-.ve  ram  np,  and  did.,  t  think  it  was  Wuth  while  tO 
start  u  blazo," 
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SARAH  JANE  LIPPINCOTT. 

FAVORITE  WRITER   FOR   LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

NE  of  the  earliest  papers  devoted  especially  to  young  children  was 
"The  Little  Pilgrim,"  edited  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  name 
of  "Grace  Greenwood,"  by  Mrs.  Lippincott.  It  had  a  very  wide 
popularity,  and  its  little  stories,  poems,  and  page  of  puzzles  brought 
pleasure  into  very  many   home  circles.      Mrs.  Lippincott  is   the 

daughter  of  Doctor  Thaddeus  Clarke.     She  was  born  in  Pompey, 

New  York,  in  September,  1823,  and  lived  during  most  of  her  childhood  m 
Eochester.  In  1842  she  removed  with  her  father  to  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania 
and  in  1853  she  was  married  to  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  ot  Philadelphia  She  had 
earlv  begun  to  write  verses,  and,  in  1844,  contributed  some  prose  articles  to  llie 
New  York  Mirror,"  adopting  the  name  "Grace  Greenwood,"  which  she  has  since 
made  famous  Be  ides  her  work  upon  "The  Little  Pilgrim,"  she  has  coiitnbuted 
for  many  years  to  "The  Hearth  and  Home,"  -Ihe  Atlantic  Monthly,  "Harpers 
Magazini,"  "The  New  York  Independent,"  "Times,"  and  "Tribune,  to  several 
CalLrnia  journals,  and  to  at  least  two  English  periodicals  She  was  one  of  he 
first  women  to  become  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  her  letters  from  Washington 
inaugurated  a  new  feature  in  journalism  She  has  published  a  number  of  books: 
"Greenwood  Leaves;"  "History  of  My  Pets;"  "Poems;"  "Recollections  of  My 
CWldhoX'  "Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe;  "Merne  England;" 
"Stories  from  Many  Lands;"  "Victoria,  Queen  of  England,    and  others. 

Mrs.  Lippincott  has  lived  abroad  a  great  deal,  and  has  been  made  welcome  in 
the  best  literary  circles  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  During  the  -  ir  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  read  ana  lectured  to  them  m  camps 
and  hospitals,  and  won  the  appreciation  of  President  Lincoln,  who  used  to  speak 
of  her  as  "Grace  Greenwood,  the  Patriot."  Although  devoted  to  her  home  m 
Washington,  she  has  spent  much  time  in  New  York  City,  and  has  lived  a  life 
whose  activ  ty  and  service  to  the  public  are  almost  unequalled  among  literary 


women. 


a^BiXNIE!    Sophie!    come  up  quick,  and    see 
ffl^l     babv  in  her  bath-tub !  "  cries  a  charniinc! 


THE  BABY  IN  THE  BATH-TUB.* 

(from    "  RECOUPS   OF    FIVE   YEARS,"  1867.) 

way  of  an  old  country  house,  and  half-way  up  the 
long  hall,  all  in  a  fluttering  cloud  of  pink  lawn,  her 
soft  dimpled  cheeks  tinged  with  the  same  lovely  mora- 


little  maiden,  running  down  the  wide  stair- 


*  Copyright,  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
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!ng  hue.  In  an  instant  there  is  a  stir  and  a  gush  of 
light  laughter  in  the  drawing-room,  and  presently, 
with  a  movement  a  little  more  majestic  and  elder-sis- 
terly, Annie  and  Sophie  float  noiselessly  through  the 
hall  and  up  the  soft-carpeted  ascent,  as  though  borne 
on  their  respective  clouds  of  blue  and  white  drapery, 
and  take  their  way  to  the  nursery,  where  a  novel  en- 
tertainment awaits  them.  It  is  the  first  morning  of 
the  eldest  married  sister's  first  visit  home,  with^er 
first  baby ;  and  the  first  baby,  having  slept  late  after 
its  journey,  is  about  to  take  its  first  bath  in  the  old 
house. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  if  here  isn't  mother,  forgetting 
her  dairy,  and  Cousin  Nellie,  too,  who  must  have  left 
poor  Ned  all  to  himself  in  the  garden,  lonely  and  dis- 
consolate, and  I  am  torn  from  my  books,  and  Sophie 
from  her  flowers,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  nine- 
month-old  baby  kicking  about  in  a  bath-tub!  What 
simpletons  we  are  !  " 

Thus  Miss  Annie,  the  proude  layde  of  the  family ; 
handsome,  hau;;hty,  with  perilous  proclivities  toward 
grand  socialistic  theories,  transcendentalism,  and  gen- 
eral strong-mindedness ;  pledged  by  many  a  saucy  vow 
to  a  life  of  single  dignity  and  freedom,  given  to 
studies  artistic,  aesthetic,  philosophic  and  ethical ;  a 
student  of  Plato,  an  absorber  of  Emerson,  an  exal'ter 
of  her  sex,  a  contemner  of  its  natural  enemies. 

"Simpletons,  are  we?"  cries  pretty  Elinor  Lee, 

aunt  of  the  baby  on  the  other  side,  and  "  Cousin 

Nellie"  by  love's  courtesy,  now  kneeling  close  by  the 

bath-tub,  and  receiving  on  her  sunny  braids  a  liberal 

baptism  from  the  pure,  plashing  hands  of  babyliood, 

— "  simpletons,  indeed  !     Did  I  not  once  see  thee,  0 

Pallas-Athene,  standing  rapt  before  a  copy  of  the 

'  Crouching  \'enus  ? '  and  this  is  a  sight  a  thousand 

times  more  beautiful ;  for  here  we  have  color,  action, 

radiant  life,  and  such  grace  as  the  divinest  .sculptor^ 

of  Greece  were  never  able  to  entrance  in  marble.  Just 

look  at  these  white,  dimpled  shoulders,  every  dimple 

holding  a  tiny,  sparkling  drop,— these  rosy,  plashing 

feet  and  hands,— this  laughing,  roguish  face,— these 

eyes,  bright  ani^  blue  and  deep  as  lakes  of  fairy-land, 

—the.se  ears,  like  dainty  sea-shells,— these  locks  of 

gold,  dripping  diamonds,— and  tell  me  what  cherub 

of  Titian,  what  Cupid  of  CJreuze,  was  ever  half  so 

lovely.     I  say,  too,  that,  lin.nhael  hiniHelf  wdv.M  b;svp 

jumped  at  the  chance  of  painting  Louise,  as  she  sits 


there,  towel  in  hand,  in  all  the  serene  pride  and  chas- 
iened  dignity  of  young  maternity,— of  painting  her  as 
Madonna." 

"  Why,  Cousin  Nellie  is  getting  poetical  for  once, 
over  a  baby  in  a  bath-tub !  " 

"  Well,  Sophie,  isn't  it  a  subject  to  inspire  real 
poets,  to  call  out  and  yet  humble  the  genius  of 
painters  and  sculptors  ?  Isn't  it  an  object  for  the 
reverence  of  '  a  glorious  human  creature,'— such  a 
pure  and  perfect  form  of  physical  life,  such  a  starry 
little  soul,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  God  ?  If  your 
Plato  teaches  otherwise.  Cousin  Annie,  I'm  glad  I've 
no  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished  heathen  gen- 
tleman ;  if  your  Carlyle,  with  his  '  soul  above  buttons' 
and  babies,  would  growl,  and  your  Emerson  smile  icily 
at  the  sight,  away  with  them  I  " 

"  Why,  Nellie,  you  goose,  Carlyle  is  '  a  man  and  a 
brother,'  in  spite  of  his  '  Latter-day  Pamphlets,'  and 
no  ogre.  I  believe  he  is  very  well  disposed  toward 
babies  in  general ;  while  Emerson  Is  as  tender  as  he  is 
great.  Have  you  forgotten  his  '  Threnody,'  in  which 
the  sob  of  a  mortal's  sorrow  rises  and  swells  into  an 
immortal's  pean  ?  I  see  that  baby  is  very  lovely ;  I 
think  that  Louise  may  well  be  proud  of  her.  It's  a  pity 
that  she  must  grow  up  into  conventionalities  and  all 
that,— perhaps  become  some  man's  plaything,  or 
slave." 

"  O  don't,  ,sister !— '  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
worriment  thereof  But  I  think  you  and  Nellie  are 
mistaken  about  the  pride.  I  am  conscious  of  no  such 
feeling  in  regard  to  my  little  Florence,  but  only  of 
joy,  gratitude,  infinite  tenderness,  and  solicitude." 

Thus  the  young  mother,— for  the  first  time  .speak- 
ing, but  not  turning  her  eyes  from  the  bath-tub. 

"  Ah,  coz,  it  won't  go  !  Young  mothers  are  the 
proudest  of  living  creatures.  The  sweetest  and  .saint- 
liest  among  you  have  a  sort  of  subdued  exultation,  a 
meek  assumption,  an  adorable  insolence,  toward  the 
whole  unmarried  and  childless  world.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  elsewhere." 

"/  have,  in  a  bantam  Biddy,  parading  her  first 
brood  in  the  hen-yard,  or  a  youthful  duck,  leading  her 
first  little  downy  flock  to  the  water." 

"Ha,  blasphemer!  are  you  there?"  cries  Miss 
Nellie,  with  a  bright  smile,  and  a  brighter  blush. 
Blaspheiaer's  other  name  is  a  t.;ierably  good  one,— 
Edward  Norton,— though  he  is  oftenest  called  "  Our 
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Ned."     He  is  the  sole  male  representative  of  a  wealthy 
old  New  England  famU.v,— the  pride  and  darling  of 
four  pretty  sisters,  "  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow,"  who  adores  him,—"  a  hkely  youth,  just 
twenty-one,"  handsome,  brilliant,  and  standing  six  feet 
hi.rh  in  his  stockings.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  un- 
favorable circumstances,  he  is  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
fellow.     He  is  just  home  from  the  model  college  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  he  learned  to  smoke,  and, 
I  blush  to  say,  has  a  cigar  in  hand  at  this  moment, 
just  as  he  has  been  summoned  from  the  garden  by 
his  pet  sister,  Kate,  half-wild  with  delight  and  excite- 
ment.    With  him  comes  a  brother,  according  to  the 
law,  and  after  the  spirit,  -a  young,  slender,  fair-haired 
man,  but  with  an  indescribable  something  of  paternal 
importance  about  him.      He  is  the  other  proprietor 
of  baby,  and  steps  forward  with  a  laugh  and  a  "  Heh, 
n.    little  water-nymph,  my  Iris !  "  and  by  the  bath-tub 
kneeling,  catches  a  moist  kiss  from  smiling  baby  lips, 
and  a  sudden  wilting  shower  on  shirt-front  and  collar, 
from  moister  baby  hands. 

Young  collegian  pauses  on  tne  threshold,  essaying 
to  look  lofty  and  sarcastic,  for  a  moment.  Then  his 
eye  rests  on  Nellie  Lee's  blushing  face,  on  the  red, 
smiling  lips,  the  braids  of  gold,  sprinkled  with  shining 
drops,— meets  those  sweet,  shy  eyes,  and  a  sudden, 
mysterious  feelin-  soft  and  vague  and  tender,  floods 
his  gay  young  heart.  He  looks  at  baby  again.  "  'Tis 
a  pretty  sight,  upon  my  word !  Let  me  throw  away 
my  cigar  before  I  come  nearer ;  it  is  incense  too  pro- 


fane for  such  pure  rites.  Now  give  me  a  peep  at 
Dian-the  less!  How  tlie  Uttle  witch  revels  in  the 
water!  A  smallllndine.  Jolly,  isn't  it,  baby  ?  Why, 
Louise,  I  did  not  know  that  Floy  was  so  lovely,  such 
a  perfect  little  creature.  How  fair  she  is  ?  Why, 
her  flesh,  where  it  is  not  rosy,  is  of  the  pure,  trans- 
lucent whiteness  of  a  water-lily." 

No  response  to  this  tribute,  for  baby  has  been  in 
the  water  more  than  long  enough,  and  must  be  taken 
out,  willy,  nilly.  Decidedly  niUy  it  proves;  baby 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  she  is  not  altogether 
cherubic,  by  kicking  and  screaming  lustUy,  and  strik- 
ing out  franti'jaUy  with  her  little,  dripping  hands. 
But  Madonna  wraps  her  in  soft  linen,  rolls  her  and 
pats  her,  tUl  she  grows  good  and  merry  again,  and 
laughs  through  her  pretty  tears. 

But  the  brief  storm  has  been  enough  to  clear  the 
nursery  of  all  save  grandmanmia  and  iVuntie  Kate, 
who  draw  nearer  to  witness  the  process  of  drying  and 
dressing.     Tenderly  the  mother  rubs  the  dainty,  S(.ft 
skin,  tiil  every  dimple  gives  up  its  last  hidden  drop- 
let; then,  with  many  a  kiss,  and  smile,  and  coo,  she 
robes  the  little  form  in  fairy-like  garments  of  cambric, 
lace,  flannel,  soft  as  a  moth's  wing,  and  delicate  em- 
broidery.    The  small,  restless  feet  are  caught,  and 
encased  in  comical  little  hose,  and  shod  with  Titania's 
own  slippers.    Then  the  light  golden  locks  are  brushed 
and  twined  into  tendril-like  curls,  and  lo  !  the  beauti- 
ful labor  of  love   is  finished.     Baby  is  bathed  and 
dressed  for  the  day. 
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THE   GIRLS     FRIEND. 


ARTHA  FINLEY,  author  of  the  "  Elsie  Books,"  etc.,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  one  hundred  volumes,  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  April 
26,  1828,  in  the  house  of  her  grandfathei-,  Major  Samuel  Finley, 
of  the  Virginia  Cavalry,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Washington,  who,  while  President,  appointed  him 
"Collector  of  Public  Monies"  for  the  Northwestern  Territory  of 
which  Ohio  was  then  a  part.  In  the  war  of  1812-14  Major  Finley  marched  to 
Detroit  to  the  assistance  of  General  Hull,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers  in  which  his  eldest  son,  James  Brown  Finley,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  was 
a  lieutenant.  On  Hidl's  disgraceful  surrender  those  troops  were  paroled  and 
returned  to  their  homes  in  Ohio.  James  Fiidey  afterwards  became  a  physician  and 
married  his  mother's  niece,  Maria  Theresa  Brown.  Martha  was  their  sixth  child. 
In  the  spring  of  1836  Dr.  Finley  left  Ohio  for  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1851. 

Something  more  than  a  year  later  Martha  joined  a  widowed  sister  in  New  York 
city  and  resided  there  with  her  for  about  eighteen  months.  It  was  then  and  there 
she  began  her  literary  career  by  writing  a  newspaper  story  and  a  little  Sunday- 
school  book.  But  she  was  broken  down  in  health  and  half  blind  from  astigmatism  ; 
so  bad  a  case  that  the  oculist  who  years  afterward  measured  her  eyes  for  glasses,  told 
her  she  would  have  been  excusable  had  she  said  she  could  not  do  anytlung  at  all. 
But  she  loved  books  and  would  manage  to  read  and  write  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  so  doing ;  and  a  great  difficulty  it  was,  for  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sentence  the 
letters  would  seem  to  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look  away 
from  the  book  or  close  her  eyes  for  an  instant  before  they  would  resume  their  proper 
positions. 

But  orphaned  and  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions,  she  struggled  on,  teach- 
ing and  writing,  living  sometimes  in  Philadelphia  with  a  stepmother  who  was  kind 
enough  to  give  her  a  home,  sometimes  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  where  she  taught  a 
little  select  school.  It  was  there  she  began  the  Elsie  Series  which  have  proved  her 
most  successful  venture  in  literature.  The  twenty -second  volume,  published  in 
1897,  is  entitled  Elsie  at  Home.  The  author  has  again  and  again  proposed  to  end 
the  series,  thinking  it  long  enough,  but  public  and  publishers  have  insisted  ufton 
another  and  yet  another  volume.     The  books  have  sold  so  well  that  they  have  made 
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her  a  lovely  home  in  P]lkton,  Maryland,  whither  she  removed  in  1870  and  still 
resides,  and  to  yield  her  a  comfortable  income. 

But  her  works  are  not  all  juveniles.  "  Wanted  a  Pedigree,"  and  most  of  the 
other  works  in  the  Finley  Series  are  for  adults,  and  though  not  so  very  i)opular  as 
the  Elsie  Books,  still  have  steady  sales  though  nearly  all  have  been  on  the  market 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

■  01 

ELSIE'S  DISAPPOINTMENT* 

(from   "  ELSIE   DINSMORE.") 


IHE  school-room  at  Roselands  was  a  very 
pleasant  ajiartinent.  Within  sat  Miss  Day 
with  her  jjujiils,  six  in  number. 
"  Young  ladies  and  <,'entlemen,"  said  she,  looking  at 
her  watch,  "  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  studies  for  an 
hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  shall  return  to  hear 
your  recitations,  when  those  who  have  attended 
properly  to  their  duties  will  be  permitted  to  ride  out 
with  me  to  visit  the  fair." 

"  Oh  !  that  will  be  jolly  1  "  exclaimed  Arthur,  a 
bright-eyed,  mischief-loving  boy  of  ten. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Miss  Day  sternly ;  "  let  me  hear 
no  more  such  exclamations ;  and  remember  that  you 
will  not  go  unless  your  lessons  are  thoroughly  learned. 
Louise  and  Lora,"  addressing  two  young  girls  of  the 
respective  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  "  that  French 
exercise  must  be  perfect,  and  your  English  lessons  as 
well.  Elsie,"  to  a  little  girl  of  eight,  sitting  alone  at 
a  desk  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  bending  over  a 
slate  with  an  appearance  of  great  industry,  "  every 
figure  of  that  example  must  be  correct,  your  geography 
lesson  recited  perfectly,  and  a  page  in  your  copy-book 
firritten  without  a  blot." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  child  meekly,  raising  a  pair 
of  large  soft  eyes  of  the  darkest  hazel  for  an  instant 
to  her  teacher's  face,  and  il:en  dropping  them  again 
upon  her  slate. 

"  And  see  that  none  of  you  leave  the  room  until  I 
return,"  continued  the  governess.  "Walter,  if  you 
miss  one  word  of  that  spelling,  you  will  have  to  stay 
at  home  and  learn  it  over." 

"  Unless  mamma  interferes,  as  she  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  do,"  muttered  Arthur,  as  the  door  closed  on 
Mlss  Day,  and  her  retreating  footst«p8  were  heard 
passing  down  the  hall 


quiet  in  the  school-room,  each  seemingly  completely 
absorbed  in  study.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Arthur  sprang  up,  and,  flinging  his  book  across  the 
room,  exclaimed,  "  There !  1  know  my  lesson  ;  and  if 
I  didn't,  I  shouldn't  study  another  bit  fur  old  Day,  or 
Night  either." 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Arthur,"  said  his  sister  Louise ;  "  I 
can't  study  in  such  a  racket." 

Arthur  stole  on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  and  com- 
ing up  behind  Elsie,  tickled  the  back  of  her  neck 
with  a  feather. 

She  started,  saying  in  a  pleading  tone,  "Please, 
Arthur,  don't." 

"  It  pleases  me  to  do,"  he  said,  repeating  the  ex- 
periment. 

Elsie  changed  her  position,  saying  in  the  same 
gentle,  persuasive  tone,  "  0  Arthur !  please  let  me 
alone,  or  I  never  shall  be  able  to  do  this  example." 

"  What  I  all  this  time  on  one  example  !  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed.  Why,  I  could  have  done  it  half  a 
dozen  times  over." 

"  I  have  been  over  and  over  it,"  replied  the  little 
girl  in  a  tone  of  despondency,  "  and  still  there  are  two 
figures  that  will  not  come  right." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  not  right,  little  puss  ?  " 
shaking  her  curls  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh  !  please,  Arthur,  don't  pull  my  hair.  I  have 
the  answer — that's  the  way  I  know." 

Well,  then,  why  don't  you  just  set  the  figures 
down.     I  would." 

"  Oh  1  no,  indeed ;  that  would  not  be  honest." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  nobody  would  be  the  wiser,  nor 
the  poorer." 

"  No,  but  it  would  be  just  like  telling  a  lie.  But  I 
can  never  get  it  right  while  you  are  bothering  me  so," 


For  about  ten  minutes  after  her  departure,  all  was  j  said  Elsie,  laying  her  date  aside  in  despair.     Tiiun, 

•  Copyright,  1893,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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taking  out  her  geography,  she  began  studying  most 
diligonily.  Hut  Arthur  continued  his  persecutions— 
tickiiu-  her,  pulling  her  hair,  twitching  the  book  out 
of  her  hand,  and  talking  almost  incessantly,  making 
remarks,  and  a.sking  questions  ;  liji  at  last  KL-^ie  said, 
as  if  just  ready  to  cry,  "  Indeed,  Arthur,  if  you  don't 
let  me  alone,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  my  lessons." 
"  Go  away,  then  ;  take  your  book  out  on  the  ve- 
randa, and  learn  your  lessons  there,"  said  Louise. 
"  I'll  callyou  when  Miss  Day  comes." 

"  Oh !  no,  Louise,  I  cannot  do  that,  because  it 
would  be  disobedience,"  replied  Elsie,  taking  out  her 
writing  materials. 

Arthur  stood  over  her  criticising  every  letter  she 
made,  and  finally  jogged  her  elbow  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  her  to  drop  all  the  ink  in  her  pen  upon  the 
paper,  making  rjuito  a  large  blot. 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  little  girl,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  now  I  shall  lose  my  ride,  for  iMiss  Day  will  not  let 
me  go ;  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  all  those  beauti- 
ful flowers." 

Arthur,  who  was  really  not  very  vicious,  felt  some 
compunction  when  he  saw  the  mischief  he  had  done. 
"  Never  mind,  Elsie,"  said  he,  "  I  can  fix  it  yet.  Just 
let  me  tear  out  this  page,  and  you  can  begin  again  on 
the  next,  and  I'll  not  bother  you.  I'll  make  these 
two  figures  come  right,  too,"  he  added,  taking  up  her 
slate. 

"  Thank  you,  Arthur,"  said  the  little  girl,  smiling 
through  her  tears ;  "  you  are  very  kind,  but  it  would 
not  be  honest  to  do  either,  and  I  had  rather  stay  at 
home  than  be  deceitful." 

"  Very  well,  miss,"  said  he,  tossing  his  head,  and 
walking  away,  "  since  you  won't  let  me  help  you,  it 
is  all  your  own  fault  if  you  have  to  stay  at  home."' 

Elsie  finished  her  page,  and,  excepting  the  unfortu- 
nate blot,  it  all  looked  very  neat  indeed,  showing  plainly 
that  it  had  been  written  with  great  care.     She  then 
took  up  her  slate  and  patiently  went  over  and  over 
every  figure  of  the  troublesome  example,  trying  to 
discover  where  her  mistake  had  been.     But  much 
time  had  been  lost  through  Arthur's  teasing,  and  her 
mind  was  so  disturbed  by  the  accident  to  her  writing 
that  she  tried  in  vain  to  fix  it  upon  the  business  in 
hand  ;  and  before  the  two  troublesome  figures  had  been 
made  right,  the  hour  was  past  and  Miss  Day  returned. 
"  Oh  I "  thought  Elsie,  "  if  she  will  only  hear  the 
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others  first ;  "  but  it  was  a  vain  hope.  Miss  Day  haa 
no  sooner  seated  herself  at  her  desk  than  she  Jailed, 
"  Elsie,  come  hero  and  .say  that  lesson ;  and  bring 
your  copy-book  and  slate,  that  I  may  examine  your 
work."  ^ 

Elsie  tremblingly  obevcd. 

The  hm>n,  though  a  difficult  one,  was  very  tolera- 
bly recited  ;  for  Elsie,  knowing  Arthur's  propensity 
for  teasing,  had  studied  it  in  her  own   room  before 
school  hours.    But  Miss  Day  handed  back  the  books 
with  a  frown,  saying,  "  I  t(,ldyou  the  recitation  must 
be  perfect,  and  it  was  not.     There  are  two  incorrect 
figures  in  this  example,"  said  she,  laying  down  the  ' 
slate,  after  glancing  over  its  contents.     Then  taking 
up  the  copy-book,  nho  exclaimed,  "  Careless,  diso- 
bedient child  !  did  I  not  caution  you  to  be  careful  not 
to  blot  your  book  ?  There  will  be  no  ride  for  you  this 
morning.     You  have  failed  in  everything.  Go  to  your 
seat.     Make  that  example  right,  and  do  the  next ; 
learn  your  geography  lesson  over,  and  write  another 
page  in  your  copy-book  ;  and  mind,  if  there  is  a  blot 
on  it,  you  will  get  no  dinner." 

Weeping  and  sobbing,  Elsie  took  up  her  books  and 
obeyed. 

During  this  scene  Arthur  stood  at  his  desk  pretend- 
ing to  study,  but  glancing  every  now  and  then  at 
Elsie,  with  a  conscience  evidently  ill  at  ease.  She 
cast  an  imploring  glance  at  him,  as  she  returned  to 
her  seat ;  but  he  turned  away  his  head,  muttering, 
"  It's  all  her  own  fault,  for  she  wouldn't  let  me  help 
her." 

As  he  looked  up  again,  he  caught  his  sister  Lora's 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  He  colored  violently,  \nd  dropped  his 
upon  his  book. 

"  Miss  Day,"  said  Lora,  indignantly,  "  I  see  Arthur 
does  not  mean  to  speak,  and  as  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
such  injustice,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  all  his  fault 
that  Elsie  has  failed  in  her  lessons  ;  for  she  tried  her 
very  best,  but  he  teased  her  incessantly,  and  also 
jogged  her  elbow  and  made  her  spill  the  ink  on  her 
book  ;  and  to  her  credit  she  was  too  honorable  to  tear 
out  the  leaf  from  her  copy-book,  or  to  let  him  make 
her  example  right ;  both  which  he  very  generously 
proposed  doing  after  causing  all  the  mischief." 

"  Is  this  so,  Arthur  ?  "  asked  Miss  Day,  angrily. 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  but  made  no  reply." 
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"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Miss  Day,  "  you  too  must 

stay  at  home." 

"  Surely,"  said  Lora,  in  surprise,  "  you  will  not 
keep  Elsie,  since  I  have  shown  you  that  she  was  not 

to  hlame." 

"Miss  Lora,"  replied  her  teacher,  haughtily,"! 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  to  be  dictated 

to  by  my  pupils."  ,  ,t.     t, 

Lora  bit  her  lip,  but  said  nothing,  and  Miss  Daj 
went  on  hearing  the  lessons  without  further  remark. 
In  the  meantime  the  little   Elsie  sat  at  her  desk, 
striving  to  conciuerthe  feelings  of  anger  and  indigna- 
tion  that   were  swelling    in  hor  breast ;   f.^r  Elsie, 
though  she  possessed  much  of  "  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  was  not  yet  perfect,  and  often 
had  a  fierce  contest  with  her  naturally  quick  temper. 
Yet  it  was  seldom,  very  seldom  thai,  word  or  tone  or 
look  betrayed  the  existence  of  such  feelings ;  and  it 
was  a  common  remark  in  the  family  that  Elsie  had 

no  spirit.  ,    ,      i         i 

The  recitations  were  scarcely  finished  when  the 

door  opened  and  a  lady  entered  dressed  for  a  ride. 
"  Not  through  yet.  Miss  Day  ?"  she  asked. 
«Yes,  madam,  we   are    just    done,"  replied    the 

teacher,  closing  the  French  grammar  and  handing  it 

to  Louise. 

"  Well,  I  hope  your  pupils  have  all  done  their  duty 
this  mom'ing,  and  are  ready  to  accompany  us  to  the 
fair,"  said  Mrs.  Dinsmore.     "  But  what  is  the  matter 

witii  Elsie?"  ,    ^      „ 

"  She  has  failed  in  all  her  exercises,  and  therefore 
has  been  told  that  she  must  remain  at  home,"  replied 
Miss  Day  with  heightened  color  and  in  a  tone  of 


an.'er;  "and  as  Miss  Lora  tells  me  that  Master 
,\rthur  was  partly  the  cause,  I  have  forbidden  hii" 
also  to  accompany  us."  ^^ 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Day,  for  correcting  you,  said 
Lora,  a  little  indignantly ;  "  but  I  did  not  %^y  partly, 
for  I  am  sure  it  was  entirely  his  fault." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Lora,"  said  her  mother,  a  Uttle  im- 
patiently ;  "  how  can  you  be  sure  of  any  such  thing ; 
Miss  Day,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  Arthur  this 
once,  for  I  have  quite  set  my  heart  on  taking  him 
along.  He  is  fond  of  mischief,  I  know,  but  he  is 
only  a  child,  and  you  nuist  not  be  too  hard  upon 

him."  ... 

»  Very  well,  madam,"  replied  the  governess  stiffly, 
"  you  have  of  course  the  best  right  to  control  your 
own  children." 

Mrs.  Dinsmore  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Mamma,"  asked  Lora,  "  is  not  Elsie  to  be  allowed 

to  go  too  ?  " 

"  Elsie  is  not  my  child,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  Miss  Day,  who  knows  all  the  circum- 
stances, is  much  better  able  than  I  to  judge  whether 
or  no  she  is  deserving  of  punishment,"  replied  Mrs. 
Dinsmore,  sailing  out  of  the  room. 

"  You  will  let  her  go.  Miss  Day  ?"  said  Lora,  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Miss  Lora,"  replied  Miss  Day,  angrily,  "I  have 
already  told  you  I  was  not  to  be  dictated  to.  I  have 
iaid  Elsie  must  remain  at  home,  and  I  shall  not  break 

my  word.' 

"  Such  injustice  1 "  muttered  Lora,  turnmg  away. 

Miss  Day  hastily  quitted  the  room,  followed  by 
Louise  and  Lora,  and  Elsie  was  left  alone. 
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HOME,  SWEET  PIOxME. 

John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  the  following 
beautiful  and  perhaps  most  widely  known  sons  jn 
the  worhl  was  born  in  New  York,  on  the  ninth  of 
June,  1/92.  His  remarkable  career  as  an  actor  and 
dramatist  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  sta^e.  As  a 
poet  he  will  be  known  only  by  a  single  song.    He 

r-?n/   ?"".f  '"^852   where  he  was  for  soinl  time 
Consul  for  the  United  States. 


palaces 


though 


we  may 


I  ID  pleasures  and 
roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  tliere's  no  place  like 
home! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Home  !  home,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain. 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ; 
The  birds  singing  gayly  that  come  at  my  call : ' 
Give  me.these,  and  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than 
all. 

Home  I  sweet,  sweet  home  I 

There's  no  place  like  home.  j 
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THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  followina 
patriotic  poem,  was  born  in  Frederick  County.  Mary. 

,^!lv  "^"^"^^  ^'  ^'^?-  ""^  ^"«  a  very  able  and  eloquent 
Wer  and  one  ot  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
Whose  lives  have  ever  adorned  American  society  He 
was  a  man  of  much  literary  cultivation  and  taste,  and 
nis  religious  poems  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  very 
suadenly  at  Baltimore  on  January  11, 1843  In  1814 
when   the  British  fleet  was  at  the  month  of  the  Pol 

omac  River,  and  intended  to  attack  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Key  and  Mr.  Skinner  were  sent  in  a  vessel  with  a 

ti?.f  V     v'?  1°  ^^^^•"  "'^  '■«''''»s«  "f  some  prisoner., 
the  English  had  taken  in  their  expedition  against 
Washington.     They  did  not  succeed,  and  were  told 
1  at  thej'  would  be  detained  till  after  the  attack  had 
oc^n  made  on  Baltimore.     Accordincly.  they  went 
in  their  own  vessel,  strongly  guarded.^vith  the  Brit- 
isu  fleet,  and  when  they  came  within  sight  of  Fort 
«nn  n  "T  "  '!""■'   ';^t'i"''c  below  the  city,  they  could 
see  the  American  Hag  flying  on  the  ramparts.     As 
the  dav  closed  in.  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  com- 
menced  and  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.   Skinner  remained  on 
deck  .all  night    watching  with  deep  anxiety  every 
shell    hat  was  fired.     While  the  bombardment  con- 
tinued   itw.issnfflcient  proot  that  the  fort  had  not 
surrendered.     It  suddenly  ceased  some  time  before 
flay;  but  as  they  had  no  communication  with  any  of 
the  enemy  s  ships,  they  did  not  know  whether  Mip 
lort  iiaa  suneiulered  and  their  homes  and  friends 
were  in  danger,  or  the  attack  upon  it  had  been  aban- 
doned.    They  paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
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miiiiul  Busnonsc,  watching  with  Intense  anxiety  for 
u'i  rr  urn  of  day.  At  length  the  lijrht  CHn.e.  and 
,y  iw  tlmt  "our  Has  was  «tin  tl'';f'-^;^ ^ /" ill 
th.'V  wenMnforn.c.l  that  the  attack  Imd  f'^' f  ,•  ^ 
ilc  fervor  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Key  took  an  ohl  letter 
frou.  his  pocket,  and  on  its  hack  wrote  the  m.)«t  o 
this  celehrated  son;.',  tlnishing  it  as  aoon  as  he  reached 
Ballinioie.  He  showed  it  to  liis  tnend  .Iud.t;e  N  chol- 
s^       who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  lie  placed  i    at 

0  ce  n  the  hands  ..f  the  printer,  and  n  an  hour  alter 
U  was  all  over  the  city,  and  hailed  with  ^  nlu.sjasn  . 
and  took  lis  place  at  once  as  a  national  soni;.  1  hus. 
?his  patriotic,  in.passio..ed  ode  became  forever  usso- 
dated  with  the  "Stars  and  Stripes. 

f^^^ !  SAY,  can  you  see,  by  the  diwn'H  early  lij!;ht, 

1  Kk  I      ^V*'"^  ^°  proudly  wo  hail'd  at  tho  twilight  s 
l)|®5^  last  gleaniinf? ;  _ 

■™ ^^     Whose    broad   stripes    and    bright  BtatH, 

tlirough  the  perilous  tight. 
O'er  tho  ramparta  we   watch' J,   were   so  gallantly 

streaming?  ... 

And  th.3  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air 
Gave  proof  thro'  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 

there ; 
0 '  say,  does  that  star-si)angk>d  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  ot  the  brave  ! 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  tlirough  the  mists  of  the 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes,  ,       ,      . 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze  oer  the  towenng 

'  Aslriitfully  blows,  half-conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning  s  hrst  beam  ; 
Its  full  "lory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream  : 
•Tis  the  star-spangled   banner.    ()!  long  may  it^  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  ol  the  brave. 

And  where  is  the  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 

]Mid  the  hpvoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion, 
A  homo  and  a  country  they'd  leave  us  no  more  ?       ^ 
Their  blood  hath  wash'd  out  then  foul  footsteps 
[.     pollution ; 

Nff  tefuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
Prom  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
A'nd  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
0'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  ot  the  brave. 

6  i  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freeman  shall  stand 

Between  our  loved  home  and  the  war  s  desolation ; 

Bless'd   with   victory  and   peace,  may  the   heaven- 
rescued  land  ,  J 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us 

a  nation !  ... 

Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
,\r.,i  .l,;o  hQ  nur'motto.  "  In  Uoii  is  our  trust, 
And  tile  starspanglal  banner  in  triumph  shall  wav.e 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


TIIK  AMKRICAN   FLAG. 

HY    JOSKIMI    UODMAN    DKAKE. 

Horn  in  New  York,  An.ust  17    17<Jo  ;  died  Heple.n- 
bur  21,  1S2U. 
11  KN  iMoedoin  from  her  mountain  height, 
rnl'iirled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  a/ure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  I 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  stieakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  itito  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  1 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hoar  tho  tempest  trumping  loud. 
And  see  the  h-htiiing  laiives  driven. 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  tlie  storm, 
Ami  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven- 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee    lis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 


Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumiili  high  ! 
AVhen'speaks  the  signnl-trnmpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 
Kre  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has 'dimmed  the  glistening  baycmct. 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 

And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  .shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  mes.senger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  "v'i!!..y  -ac: 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 


I 
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DRAKE. 
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Kneh  dyinp  wanderer  of  f)i,>  nva 
Shall  Jiiok  lit  once  to  heaven  and  tlioe, 
And  .-iniiltf  to  Moe  thy  HpI.-ndoiM  fly 
In  triuiii|ih  o'or  hi.-4  cloning  oyo, 

I'V  of  th..  r,((.  licait's  hoj.."  and  home, 

iJy  an;ri'l  hand.s  to  valor  ^iven  ! 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  wdkili  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
I'orcvcv  float  that  standard  sheet  ! 

....^y ';.'•'•'  '"•«"'1"'«  (he  loe  but  Cd'ls  before  i«! 
>\itli  tretM|<im.s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  fieedoms  banner  .streamin.^  o'er  us  I 


BLIND  MAN  A\[)  TIIK  KLKiMlANT. 

nV   JOFIN    OOOFRKV   .SAXE. 

Born  in   Ver.nont.    I„,,o  2    ,810;   .lied   i„   Albanj 
N.  \..  .Mareh  31.  18S7. 

T  was  six  men  of  Fndostan 

To  learninf;  much  inclined. 
Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 
(Thou;ih  all  of  .hem  were  blind,) 
■Ihat  each  by  observation 
Might  .sati.sfy  his  nu'nd. 

The  First  approache.l  the  elephant, 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  bawl: 
"God  bless  me!  but  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall ! " 

The  Second,  feelin;,'  of  the  tusk 
(Vied:  "Flo!   what  have  we  here 

feo  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 
lo  me  tis  mighty  clear 

This  wonder  of  an  clejihant 
Is  very  like  a  .spear!" 
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The  hfth,  who  chanced  t„  t„„ch  the  ear. 

>aid:   "Ken  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  nioHf 

l)eny  the  fact  who  can. 
This  marvel  of  an  ele|,haiit, 

Is  very  lik(' a  Ian!" 

The  Sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than,  seizing  on  the  swingimr  tail 

iliat  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  .see,",|uoth  ho,  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope!  ' 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 
^  Kisputed  loud  and  long, 
Kaeh  in  his  own  o|)iiuon 

Kxceeding  stiff  and  strorii;, 
Though  each  was  purtlv  in  Mie  ri"ht. 

AnU  all  were  in  the  wrong!      ° 

.MdKAl,.  ' 

So,  oft  in  theoiogic  wars 

The  ilisputants.  I  ween. 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean. 
And  prate  about  an  elephant 

Not  one  of  them  has  seen! 


The  Third  approached  the  animal, 

And.  happeniiii;  to  take 
The  s,,uimiing  trunk  within  his  hand.s, 

J  bus  boldly  up  and  sj)ake' 
"Isee,"f,uoth  he.  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake!" 

The  Fourth  reache.l  out  his  eager  hand. 

And  felt  about  the  knee. 
"What  most  this  wondroiLs  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  (|uoth  he; 
lis  clear  enough  the  elephant 

Is  very  hke  a  tree!"     " 


HAIL,  COLUMBIA ! 

BY   JO.SEPir    noPKINSON 

parties  It  the  one  sUl<  ,c  weredivi.lod  into 

tnre  with  France  was  oxeecdLwfr.^,^  ■  "  "?' 
portion  of  the  people  who'e'!,"^  1  Irdul- "uul 
the  vio  cnre  of  ti,<>  „n■,^■,^      e      '"'"-'  cause     ,ina 

Idsher,  i  tldnk  no  soTi  ,  t  '"""'^  '""  "'^^^  ^!'"'" 
at- that  tinie,  upon  Thatoics  ion '■'t,'"'';-)''  "'  '^ ''"^ 


:Mmi)^mm 
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^ 


T'.^:;:.!    I 


UK 


tflornonn,  hU  benefit belfiR  announoetl  f«.r  Uio  follow- 
liiK  M<.i.(lay.     His  l>r()M'<-ft»  wer.-  very  diHlieurlLMi- 
Inc  1  but  he  saia  Ihut  if  li-^  coul.l  ^.-t  u  piilriollc  soiiv 
■■    *pt«^'*  t.'  the   tuiif  of  llie  •  I'regiilcMit  it  Mttfch  ,  liu 
1  not    'an  of  a  full  housu;  Uial  ll>u  po'!'"  '•'  \l»"' 
itrl.       corpn  had  hct-n  trying  to  uctoiiipliKli  it,  but, 
.iKTcfded,     i   lol'l  him  1  would  try  wliiit  I 
for  liiiu.     He-  rifix"  th(!  next  afternoon,  and 
■^uch  as  it  wH^i,    *(»«  rftt4y  for  liin>.     Tiie 
object  oi  ,    r  ftlllliof  was  to  get  up  ^n  America u  »ptnt. 
wlilcli  itho.,.ld  be  independent  ol   inididK.ve  tlie  inler- 
ests.  passioHH.  and  poliry  of  both    "llU   rents,  and 
b)oli  and  fei  1  exclunively   for  our  unvu   h  .nor   anil 
rishls      No  ailusiion  is  made  to  France  or  hnghuul, 
or  tlie  quarrel  betw.     >  them,  or  to  the  qucslion  which 
■was  most  in  fault  In  lu.  ir  treatment  of  ua.     <)t  course 
the   MU'i  found  favor   with   both    parties,  lor   boili 
Wrtf*  Americans  :  at  least,  neither      ">ld  disavow  the 
ger,   imentsand  feelinRs  it   inculciiU     ,  >>ich   is  the 
hisiury  of  this  soni;,  which  lias  endui.d  intiniiely  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond 
any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  lliut  ol  bcin.!;  truly 
and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and  spirit. 

AITj,  (Johmibia !  happy  lund  ! 

Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-born  band  ! 

Who  lou^ht  and  bled  in  KreedoniM  cause. 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Knjoy'd  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
Let  indejKindence  be  our  boaflt, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Kver  grateful  for  the  prize ; 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm — united — let  us  be, 

Rallying  round  our  liberty ; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots !  rise  once  more ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  ymr  shore; 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  Ues 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-oarn'd  prize. 
While  offering  peace  sincere  and  just, 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  will  jnevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Firm — united,  etc. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame  ! 
Let  Washinqton's  great  name 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause, 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause ; 
Ijet  every  clime  to  Freedoui  dear 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 
With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power, 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease. 
The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  etc, 


Heboid  tlie  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands,— 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  Iwat, 
Tin-  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat; 
Hut,  arm'd  in  "irtue  linn  and  true, 
His  bojies  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obs<;ured  Culumtiia's  day, 
Hi.>*  steady  mind,  from  eiianges  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm —united,  etc. 


BETTY  AND  THK  BKAR. 

HUMOROUS. 

N  a  pioneer's  cabin  out  West,  so  they  ."ay, 
A  great  big  black  grizzly  trotted  one  day, 
And  seated  hini.self  on  the  btarth,  and 
began 

To  lap  the  content*  of  a  two-gallon  pan 
Of  milk  and  potatoes,— an  ex.  elleni  meal,  — 
And  then  looked  about  tose<>  Mint  he  could  steal. 
The  lord  of  the  mansion  ;i  vm  \<>:  Irom  his  sleep, 
And,  hearing  a  ratjket,  he  ventured  to  jieep 
Just  out  in  the  kitchen,  to  see  what  was  there, 
And  was  scared  to  behold  a  great  grizzly  bear. 

So  he  screamed  in  alarm  to  his  slumbering /row, 

"  Thar's  a  bar  in  the  kitchen  as  big's  a  cow  ! " 

"A  what?'    "Why,  a  bar!"  "  Well,  murder  him, 

then ! " 
"  Yes,  Betty,  I  will,  if  you'll  first  venture  m. 
So  Betty  leaped  up,  and  the  poker  she  seized, 
While   her   man  shut  the  door,  and  agai:  st  it  he 

squeezed. 

As  Betty  then  laid  on  the  grizzly  her  blows, 
Now  on  his  forehead,  and  now  on  his  nose, 
Her  man  through  the  key -hole  kept  shouting  within, 
"  Well  done,  my  brave  Betty,  now  hit  him  agin, 
Now  a  rap  on  the  ribs,  now  a  knock  on  the  snout,^^ 
Now  poke  with  the  poker,  and  poke  his  eyes  out." 
So,  with  rapping  and  poking,  poor  Betty  alone, 
At  last  laid  Sir  Bruin  as  dead  as  a  stone. 

Now  when  the  old  man  saw  the  bear  was  no  more, 
He  ventured  to  poke  his  nose  out  of  the  door, 
/ill I  -here  WPS  the  grizzly  stretched  on  the  floor. 
Thofj  f'V  to  .he  neighbor  he  hastened  to  tell 
All  :>';  '■'..      i-ful  thingt  :'..\.l.  that  morning  befell; 
And  lio  puulished  the  marvelous  story  afar, 
How  "  mc  and  my  Betty  jist  slaughtered  a  bar ! 
O  yes,  come  and  see,  all  the  neighbors  hev  fid  it,^ 
Prjv.ie  see  what  we  did-.  MF-  and  Betty,  we  did  it. 

Anonymous, 
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T_   S*  Riclbofas 


BY   CLKMENT   ('.    MOOIIE. 
B"rn  1„   Nuw   yo,l.j,,,y  ,5.  i;;,,,  ,,(,,,  ,„ 
Island,  July  10,  1863. 

mroiigii  tin,  liDii^g 

Tl,       '*f;""^  '^f-  ^^'■ll'<laM  soon  would  be  thoie 
ilo  children  wore  nestled  ail  Mn.g  i„  ,h.  in  tds 

An.!  mannila  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  mv  .-in 
Had  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  uiS,  .?J' 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  an^e  .X.  Zer, 


...Ill !«';.' I 


I  8r>raiig  from  the  U.,|  t,>  see  what 

was  the  nial((«r. 
Away  to  the  window   I  H,       Ijkp  „ 

nash, 
Tore  o|H.„   the  >linf»..is  ,in,l       r.-w 

up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breas;       the  1,,^- 

fallen  snow 
<Jave  the   luslr,-  of  miu       v  to  ob- 
jects below 
When  what  to  ,„y  wondering-  ev,. 

should  appear 
But  a   miniature  slei-'h  i 

tiny  reindeer, 
JVith  a  little  old  driver,  so  11 
I  knew  ill  a  m.mient  it  must 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  ,. 
And  he  whistled,  and  slioiiicu 
name : 

"Now    Dasher!   ,,..w,   Dancer' 
Vi.xen ! 

On  Comet  I  on,  Cupid  !  on,  DoiMi. 
lo  the  top  of  the  porch!  to  the  t. 
Now  dash  away  I  d.ish  away !  dasl 


■ind  ((iiick, 

Nick. 
rs  thcv  came, 
"I   called  them  by 

u',   I'rancer!  and 

mil  Hlitzenl 
•     f  the  wall! 
ay  all!" 

Whe7t!f"'''  '''"'  ^f"''  *^'«  '"''^^  '•"'•■'■^'«"e  fly, 

ho  up  to  the  house-top  the  course.^  they    V>w,  ^' 

J^^    h  a  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  SMu.,s  too 

A    1  then,  .n  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on. ho  roof 
il.    prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof 

Hov  I  the  chimney  St.  Nicliol.s  e-r.nie  will,  a  bound 

And    iHs^cIothes  were  all  tarni,.|.ed  with   ashes  and 

And  1.,.  looked  like  a  peddler  jn.st  opening,  bis  pack 
/^iSy.'"''^^^"'"'''^^'    »>•«   din-ples'  liow 
'  ""^  "^^''^  '^^'•e  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ! 


Iv 


' .   i 
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Hia  droll  little  mouth  was 

like  ii  bow, 
And  the  beard  of  his  chit)  was  as  white  as  the  snow  ; 
The  stunii)  of  a  jiipe  he  held  liL'ht  in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
lie  had  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  pluinii — a  ri<rht  jolly  old  elf— 
And  1  laughed,  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself ; 
A  wink  of  his  eye.  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  the  sleigh,  to  the  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a  thistle, 


But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
"  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night  I  " 


An 


dec! 
A 
spot 
whe 
caus 


ive  out  of  sight, 
a  good-night  I" 
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WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE 

BY    GEORGE    P.    MOIIHIS. 

Born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1802  ;  died  in  1864, 

I^JODMAN,  spare  that  tree! 
Touch  not  a  single  bough  I 
In  youtli  it  sheltered  me, 
And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
1  was  my  forefathers  hand 

ihat  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
ihere,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 
ihy  axe  shall  harm  it  not  t 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

NVh.ise  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea. 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ' 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties • 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  I 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played. 
Wy  mother  kissed  me  here ; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand— 
iHirgive  this  foolish  tear. 

Rut  let  that  old  oak  stand  ! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 

(loseasthybark,  oldfnend! 
Mere  shall  the  wild-bird  sin- 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Uld  tree  !  tlie  storm  still  bmve  ' 

ivi -."''V.'^""'^,"'''"'  '^^^''^  the  spot: 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save,      ^     ' 
Ihy  axe  shall  hurt  it  not. 


MISCELLANEOUS   JUSTERPiECKs. 


SANCTITY  OF  TREATIES,  1796. 

BY    FISHER    AMES. 

**|K  a-e  either  to  execute  thi.  treaty  or  break 
"'u-'^'L'':,  '^^  ^'^P'^'i^te  on  the  value  of 
public  faith  may  pa.^s  with  some  men  for 
de.  imation:-  to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say 

spot  wb  "  '"'""'"'°  '     '^  '^  '  "^™^  ^ff-^i-  for  a 
:CeXL"_^".,7.''-^     Are  the  very  clods 
.  -re        trpau  e.iuucd  to  tnis  ardent  preference  be- 
cause they   are  greener?     No,  ar;thli«„o?tt 
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ichaxacterofthevirtue.     It  soars  higher  for  its  ol^ect. 
It  18  an  extended  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  en 
joyruents  of  life,  and  twisting  i.Jelf  "with  th    mi  ute  t" 
t^Wnt.  of  the  heart.     It  is  thus  we  obey  the     ^ 
of  soctety  because  they  are  the  laws  of  vfrtue       „ 

terror,    ^       ,,^   ^^^  .^^^   ^^^  ^^^^ 

honor.     Every  good  citizen  make«   that  honor   lis 
^w      atidcW^^ 

sacred.     He  s  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence 
and  ^.  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  whilehj 

.ZITS'''  "'  '  """"  "''  ^^  ''^'^^^  -violable, 

C  uld'Llf  r;"'    ''■^'^"""^•^^  '"  '"'^   -vn? 
a  count  y,  as  Ins  parent?  .  The  sense  of  bavin-,  one 
woud^.0  within  ,,m;  he  would  blnsh.nC 
ttCd      '^^  ^""^^  ^- ^'-^'^^^J  -an  in  his  „a- 
I  see  no  exception  to  the  rpRnPft  tJ,of    • 

phi».phj  of  p„n„,, ,,,,  ^^.       ,„,„,;" 

"  'f  '*»'"'«<l  h  barbarians.     A   wh,lf  „r     T 
0"»,  but  .,„omy,  ,0  .reatic.     Kve„  inlwll^'f 


BY  DONN  PI.VTT. 
Born  in  Ohio  in  1819 

^°"a°Lr°''''°"°'''«S'™'"''«Pb„,r^. 
'  -"  al™/""'  '""'  ''"'"  ^™.  ">»  »W«I  pa.1. 
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And  pause  to  pluck  a  flower  or  hear  the  thrush's  song. 
Denied  by  her  proud  father  as  a  suitor  to  be  seen, 
Slie  came  to  me,,  wiih  loving  trust,  my  gracious  little 
(jueen. 

Above  my  station,  heaven  knows,  that  gentle  maiden 

shone, 
For  she  was  belle  and  wide  beloved,  and  I  a  youth 

unknown. 
The  rich  and  great  about  her  thronged,  and  sought 

on  bended  knee 
For  love  this  gracious  princess  gave,  with  all  her 

heart,  to  me. 

So  like  a  startled  fawn  before  my  longing  eyes  she 

stood. 
With  all  the  freshness  of  a  girl  in  flush  of  woman- 

hudd. 
I  trembled  as  I  put  my  arm  about  her  form  divine, 
And  stammered,  as  in  awkward  speech,  I  begged  her 

to  be  mine. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  pattering  rain,  that  lulls  a  dim 

lit  dream — 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  song  of  birds,  and  sweet  the 

rippling  stream ; 
'Tis  sweet  amid  the  mountain  pines  to  hear  the  soulh 

winds  sigh, 
More  sweet  than  these  and  all  beside  was  the  loving, 

low  rejily. 

The  little  hand  I  held  in  mine  held  all  I  had  of  life, 
To  mould  its  better  destiny  and  soothe  to  sleep  its  strife. 
'Tis  said  that  angels  watch  o'er  men,  commissioned 

from  above ; 
My  angel  walked  with  me  on  earth,  and  gave  to  me 

her  love. 

Ah!  dearest  wife,  my  heart  is  stirred,  my  eyes  are 

dim  with  tears — 
I  think  upon  the  loving  faith  of  all  these  bygone 

years, 
For  now  we  stand  upon  this  spot,  as  in  that  dewy 

morn. 
With  the  bloom  upon  the  alder  and  the  tassel  on  the 

corn . 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

BY  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  President  of  tlic 
United  Suites,  was  born  iit  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
July  11,  1767.     He  died  at  Wasiiin?t()ti  in  1848. 


HE  Declaration  of  Independence  !  The  in- 
U'.roHt  which,  in  that  paper,  hns  survived 
the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  issued, — 


the  interest  which  is  of  every  age  and  every  clime, — 
the  interest  which  quickens  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
spreads  as  it  grows  old,  and  brightens  as  it  recedes, — 
is  in  the  juiticiples  which  it  proclaims.  It  was  the 
first  solemn  declaration  by  a  nation  of  the  only  legiti- 
mate foundation  of  civil  government.  It  was  the 
corner-stone  of  a  new  fabric,  destined  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  It  demohshed,  at  a  stroke,  the 
lawfulness  of  all  governments  founded  upon  conquest' 
It  swept  away  all  the  rubbish  of  accumulated  cen- 
turies of  servitude.  It  announced,  in  practical  form 
to  the  world,  the  transcendent  truth  of  the  inalien- 
able sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  proved  that  the 
social  compact  was  no  figment  of  the  imagination, 
but  a  real,  solid,  and  sacred  bond  of  the  social  union. 
From  the  day  of  this  declaration,  the  people  of 
North  America  were  no  longer  the  fragment  of  a 
distant  emfiire,  im])loring  justice  and  mercy  from  an 
inexorable  master,  in  another  hemisphere.  They 
were  no  longer  children,  appealing  in  vain  to  the 
sympathies  of  a  heartless  mother ;  no  longer  subjects, 
leaning  upon  the  shattered  columns  of  royal  prom- 
ises, and  invoking  the  faith  of  parchment  to  secure 
their  rights.  They  were  a  nalim,  asserting  as  of 
light,  andi  maintained  by  war,  j' ;  iwn  existence.  A 
iiation  was  born  in  a  day. 

"  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  their  lofty  scene,  be  acted  o'er. 
In  States  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown?" 

It  will  be  acted  o'er,  fellow-citizens,  but  it  can  never 
be  repeated. 

It  stands,  and  must  forever  stand,  alontt ;  a  beacon  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  to  which  aill  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  may  turn  their  eyes.'  fox  a  genial 
and  saving  light,  till  time  shall  be  lost  in  ^eternity  and 
this  globe  itself  dis.solve,  nor  leave  a  wi(eck  behind. 
It  stands  forever,  a  light  of  admonition  to  the 
rulers  of  men,  a  light  of  salvation  and  redemption 
to  the  oppressed.  So  long  as  this  plan  et  shall  be 
inhabited  by  human  beings,  so  long  as  man  shall 
be  of  a  social  nature,  so  long  as  governm  ent  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  great  mfiral  purposes  of '  society,  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  abused  to  the  purp  oses  of  op- 
pression,— so  long  shall  this  declaration  1  lold  out,  to 
the  sovereign  and  to  the  subject,  the  exte  nt  and  the 
b-i!tndarics  of  their  respective  ijglils  a  tid  duties, 
founded  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na(  iure's  God. 
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WASHINGTON'S    ADDRESS  TO    HIS    SOI 

DIERS   BEFORE  THE   BATTLE  OF 

LONG  ISLAND,   1776. 

Br  aEoaoE  washinoton. 

Born  1732  ;  died  1799. 
HE  time  is  now  near  at  hand  which  must 
probably    determine   whether   Americans 
are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ;  whether  they 
are  0  hav-e  any  property  they  can  call   their  own 
whether  the.r  houses  and  farms  are  to  be  pillaged 
and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efforts  will  de- 
liver them.     The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now 
depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
this  army.     Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves 
us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  m 
abject  submission.     We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

Our  own   our  country's  honor,  calls  upon  us  for  a ' 
vigorous  and  manly  exertion  ;  and  if  we  now  shame- 

world.  Let  us,  then,  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our 
cause,  and  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Bein.,  in  whose 
hands  victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage^us  to  great 
and  noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  our"  country^ ' 
are  now  upon  us;  and  we  shall  have  their  blessings 
and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  instruments  of  sav- 
ing them  from  the  tyranny  meditated  against  them 

Let  us,  therefore,  animate  and  encourage  each  other 
and  sh      ,,,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^     t^e. 

for  liberty  on  his  own  ground  is  superior  to  any  slav 
ish  mercenary  on  earth. 

Liberty,  property,  life,  and  honor  are  all  at  stake 
Upon  your  courage  and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of 
our  bleeding  and  insulted  country.     Our  wives,  chil- 
dren  and  parents,  expect  safety  from  us  only;  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Heaved  will 
crown  with  success  so  just  a  cause.     The  enemy  wil 
endeavor  to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance    but 
re^.e.er  they  have  been  repulsed  ofvarious  'oc^r 
sions  by  a  few  brave  Americans.     Their  cause  is  bad 
-their  men  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  opposed  with 
firmness  and  coolness  on  their  fir.t  onseJ,  with  our 
advantage  of  works,  and  knowledge  of  the  ground 
the   victory   ,s   most    assuredly   cure.     E^ry   „^J 
HolJier  will  be  silent  and  attentive,  wait  fo/orders 
and  reserve  his  fire  until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution ' 
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THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  STATES. 

BY   ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 

1  lus  speech  was  deliver.'d  in  the  New  YnrL    r 
™on.  on  the  adoption  of  t,.e  cI,nsUuni„V  im""- 

R.  CHAIRMAN,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a 
principle,  that  no  government  but  a  des- 

tr        Ti,-  ?°''™  "''"  ^^'''  ^"  ''  ''^'y  extensive  coun- 
try.    Ihis  IS  a  melancholy  consideration,  indeed      If 
|t  were  founded  on  truth,  we  ought  to  dismiss  the 
Idea  of  a  republican  government,  even  for  the  State 
of  x\ew  York.     But  the  position  has  been  misappre- 
hended     Its  application  relates  only  to  democracies, 
where  the  body  of  the  people  meet  to  transact  busi- 
ness, and   where   representation   is   unknown      The 
application  is  wrong  in  respect  to  all  representative 
governments,    but  especially  in   relation  to  a   Con- 
'  federacy  of  States,  in  which  the  Supreme  Legislature 
has  only  general  powers,  and  the  civil  and  domestic 
concerns  of  the  people  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
the  several  States.     I  insist  that  it  never  can  be  the 

the  State  Governments.    The  blow  aimed  at  the  mem- 
bers must  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  head,  and  the 

suicide.  Bu  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a  political 
frenzy  ^hij  seize  the  government;  suppose  they 
hould  make  the  attempt.  Certainly,  sir.  it  would  be 
forever  impracticable.  This  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  reason  and  experience.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  members  of  republics  have  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  stronger  than  the  head.  Let  us  attend 
to  one  general  historical  example. 

In  the  ancient  feudal  governments  of  Europe,  there 
were,  m  the  first  place,  a  monarch;  subordinate  to 
hm,  a  body  of  nobles;  and  subject  to  these,  the 
vassa  s  or  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  author- 
ity of  the  kmgs  was  limited,  and  that  of  the  barons 
considerably  independent.  The  histories  of  the  feuda 
wars  exhibit  little  more  than  a  series  of  succeasful  en- 
croachments  on  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy. 

Here  sir,  is  one  great  proof  of  the  superiority 
wl^h  the  members  in  limited  government/ po.s^l!^ 
over  cheir  head.  As  long  as  the  barons  enjoyed  the 
c-fi  ene3  and  attachment  of  the  people, 'th'ey  lad 
the  strength  of  the  country  on  their  side  and  were         • 
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inehlstiblo.  I  may  be  told  in  some  instanced  the  i  mands,  (iie  Kilvation  of  the  Union.  "Wo  did  our 
barun.s  wero  overcome;  but  bow  did  tliis  bappen?  ,  worii  as  well  as  we  could,  so  did  bundreds  of  tbou- 
Sir,  they  took  advantaj^'e  of  the  depression  of  the  sands  of  others.  We  demand  no  credit  for  it,  for  we 
royal  antbority,  and  llie  establisbnient  of  their  own  '  should  have  been  unworthy  of  our  country  and  of 
power,  to  <)i)|ires.s  and   tyrannize  over  tliiir  vassals,    the  American  name  ii'  we  had  not  made  every  sacri- 


As  commerce   eiilarjied,  and  wealth   and   civilization 
increa.'^cd,  the  people  began  to  feel  llieir  own  weight 


ti  JO  to  .save  the  Union.     Wiiat  saved  tiie  Union  was 
the  coming  forward  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation. 


and  coiisc(iueiice ;  they  grew  tired  of  their  opprcs  ;  They  came  from  their  homes  and  fields,  as  they  did 
sions;  united  their  strength  with  that  of  their  prince,  [in  the  time  of  the  Uevohition,  giving  everything  to 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  aristocracy.  |  the  country.     To  their  devotion  wo  owe  the  salvation 

These  very  instances  prove  what  I  contend  for.  ^  of  the  Union.  Tiie  humblest  soldier  who  carried  a 
Tliey  prove  that  in  whatever  direction  the  poj)ular  ;  musket  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  the  results 
weight  leans,  the  current  of  power  will  How  ;  what- '  of  the  war  as  those  who  were  in  command.  So  long 
ever  the  popular  attachments  bo,  there  will  rest  the  as  our  young  men  are  animated  by  this  spirit  there 
political  superiority.  Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  State  Governments  will  become  the  oppressors  of 
the  people  ?  Will  they  forfeit  their  affections  ?  AVill 
they  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  involv- 
ing themselves  in  ruin  ?  God  forbid  I  The  idea,  sir,  is 
shocking !  It  outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity  and 
every  dictate  of  common  sense ! 


WHAT  SAVED  THE  UNION. 

BY    GENERAL   U.    S.    GRANT. 

Born  1822  ;  died  1885. 

From  a  speech  delivered  on  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Hamburg. 


SHARE  with  you  in  all  the  pleasure  and 


will  be  no  fear  for  the  Union. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BY  RUFU.S  CIIOATE. 

Born  1799  ;  died  1858. 

IIE  birthday  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Coun- 
Sl  try!''  3Iay  it  ever  be  freshly  remem- 
I  bered  by  American  hearts !  ^lay  it  ever 
reawaken  in  tliom  filial  veneration  fur  bis  memory ; 
ever  rekindle  the  fires  of  patriotic  regard  to  the 
country  he  loved  so  well ;  to  which  lie  gave  his  youth- 
ful vigor  and  his  youthful  energy,  during  the  jicrilous 
period  of  the  early  Indian  warfare;  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life,  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  in  the 
gratitude  which  Americans  so  far  away  |  field  ;  to  which  again  he  offered  the  counsels  of  his 
should  feel  on  this  anniversary.  But  I  j  wisdom  and  bis  experience,  as  1 'resident  of  the  Con- 
must  dissent  from  one  remark  of  our  consul,  to  the  vention  that  framed  our  Constitution  ;  which  ho 
effect  that  I  saved  llie  country  during  the  recent  war.  guided  and  directed  while  in  the  Chair  of  State,  and 
If  our  country  could    be  .saved   or   ruined    by    fiio  for  which  the  last  prayer  of  bis  earthly  suiiplication 


efforts  of  any  one  man,  we  .should  not  have  a  country, 
and  we  should  not  now  be  celebrating  our  Fourth  of 
July.  There  are  many  men  who  would  have  done 
far  better  than  I  did,  under  the  ciicumstances  in 
which  I  found  myself  during  the  war.  If  I  bad 
never  held  command,  if  T  had  fallen,  if  all  our  gen- 


erals had  fallen,  there  were  ten  tliou.sand  behind   us  ;  power  and  might. 


was  offered  up,  when  it  came  the  moment  for  him  so 
well,  and  so  grandly,  and  so  calmly,  to  die.  He  was 
the  first  man  of  the  time  in  which  be  grew.  His 
memory  is  first  and  most  sacred  in  our  love  ;  and  ever 
hereafter,  till  the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  freeze  in  the 
last  American  heart,  his  name  shall  be  a  spell  of 


who  would  have  done  our  work  just  as  well,  who 
would  have  followed  the  (tontest  to  the  end,  and 
never  surrendered  the  Union.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
mistake  and  a  reflection  upon  the  people  to  attribute 
to  nie.  (ir  t<:  niiv  nisis'.her  «f  i-.s  v,-hn  hold  hi'di  com- 


Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  personal,  one  vast 
felicity,  which  no  man  can  share  with  him.  It  was 
the  daily  beauty  and  towering  and  matchless  glory 
of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  cre;ito  his  coimtrv, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  uti  u^dvi^^:  love  and 


SHINGTON. 


<^ay,  in  every  colony.     ^      e  T     ""'  '"''"  '^^ 
•1  nation   I  do  n,.f  I  u  -^"'erican  nation,  .-.a 

An.l  the'Lt,         ;  :r;'^^\^^^-"  ^^^-  ^74. 

-Wi.st  breaU.  spoke  i';t;r"^"r'':    "^^ 
ti"n  ;  and  it  will  be  .1,.  I   7  '""""^  ^^''^c""'- 

Yes,othe;!;     ^ii^r^„«?--pi.,„,Hf.; 
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j-otbe.oron;;;:;^r,::z;: 

"P  no  .lissentiont  and  d  r  T     """""^  ''"'  ''"  ^'"" 

-n..-nojL:f;^:S'„::^:''^^"'^«^^^^^«- 

"o  creed,  no  do-^na  of  nollH  x?  '""""  '^"''f^'' 
a.s.sail  him.  y:  .1^  t''  ^^""'  ''  "'^^«  «'''^» 
darkestandra4  'hi  !.  .'  ''°™'  "'  '^'^"'^  f^>"^« 
s'K.ll  nerve  X  ?":  '"""^'  "'  ^' •^^'^'"^'^- 
American  hea4      jflT  ^  "'^  '''"''  ^^^'•J 

«'e.^i-  subiit  L^^y;^T^'^^^^°"^''^'^- 

love  of  country  whi^rV     ^    I'    '""'  '^'''  ^'''''^ 
^hich  hi.,  example  h  ""'■'^'  '^"'^  commended. 

Byron  write       '       "  """^''^'^d-     Well  did  Lord 

"Where^may  the  weaned  eye  repose, 
Wh         *^."  K''^^njr  on  (he  Treat 
Where  nouher^uih^,.,,,/:^;; 

i^or  desj)icable  state  V-T       ' 

The7°"^~'^'^  first,  the  last,  the  best 
ihe  Cmcmnatus  of  the  West  ' 

o'usli,  there  was  but  one.' 
■ — «>• — 


BV   WILLIAM    KNOX. 

^«  "KSSs^'^'''^'--  ^--'n.  Who  Often 


"'"■eq".e..,.i„,lccl,hei,brc,?„';EL'a 

SSI?- -"-"-"-- 

The  ,|,.„,h„  „  „^   ,^,„^.^^,   ^^^  ^^^_^^^  ^^^^^^ 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  nnf  i , 
i  hoy  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  tlul       u'*'  '• 
^hey  j^rieved,  but  no  wI3  from^'  ^,^''5  -^^  ^  '"^^ ' 
come;  '^^*^"^  slumbers  will 

They^^d,  bu.  ,he  .o„,.„e  „f  ,!„,,  ^,.j„^  ^ 


^}ho  walk  on  the  tnrf  f^at  !■• t,  -    , 

^Viio  make  in  their  dwJlil'  ''""•'''■. their  brow, 

Meet  the  thin^'"  af  tfc\t  rTh^'-'^'l''' 

roa.L  ^  ™®'  ^"^  their  pilgrimage 
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Yea !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  min<;le  tdj^etlier  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  sniiles  and  the  tears,  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blussom  of  health  to  the  j)alenes8  of  death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud, — 
Oh  1  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 


COLUMBUS  IN  CHAINS. 


BY  MISS   JEWSBURY. 


SR^a  ND  this,  0  Spain  I  is  thy  return 
HhTi      ^^^  *•      "^^^  world  I  gave ! 
HR«m      Chains ! — this  the  recompense  I  earn  I 
The  fetters  of  the  slave ! 

Yon  sun  that  sinketh  'neath  the  sea, 

Rises  on  realms  I  found  for  thee. 

I  served  thee  as  a  son  would  serve  ; 

I  loved  thee  with  a  father's  love ; 
It  ruled  my  thought,  and  strung  my  nerve, 

To  raise  thee  other  lands  above, 
That  thou,  with  all  thy  wealth,  might  be 
The  single  empress  of  the  sea. 

For  thee  my  form  is  bowed  and  worn 
With  midnight  watches  on  the  main; 

For  thee  my  soul  hath  calmly  borne 
Ills  worse  than  sorrow,  more  than  pain ; 

Through  life,  what'ermy  lot  might  be, 

I  lived,  dared,  suffered,  but  for  thee. 

My  guerdon  ! — 'Tis  a  furrowed  brow. 

Hair  gray  with  grief,  eyes  dim  with  tears, 

And  blighted  hope,  and  broken  vow, 
And  pcverty  for  coming  years. 

And  hate,  with  malice  in  her  train  : — 

What  other  guerdon  ? — View  my  chain  I 

Yet  say  not  that  I  weep  for  gold  1 

No,  let  it  be  the  robber's  spoil. — 
Nor  yet,  that  hate  and  malice  bold 

Decry  my  triumph  and  my  toil. — 
I  weep  but  for  Spain's  lasting  .shame ; 
I  weep  but  for  ber  blackened  fame. 

No  more. — The  sunlight  leaves  the  sea ; 

Farewell,  thou  never-dying  king ! 
Earth's  clouds  and  changes  change  not  thee, 

And  thou — and  thou, — grim,  giant  thing, 
Cause  of  my  glory  and  my  pain, — 
Farewell,  unfathomable  main ! 


THE  BIVOUAC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY   TIIEODOUE  o'HARA. 

Born  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  1820 ;  dice'  in  Alabama, 
1867.  This  famous  poem  was  wrillcii  in  honor  of 
a  comrade  of  the  author,  a  Kentucky  soldier,  who 
fell  mortally  wounded  iu  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

HE  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo ; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

The  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camjitig-grcund 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind. 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms. 
No  braying  horn  or  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed. 
Their  haughty  banner  trailed  in  dust 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud — 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms  by  battle  gashed 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighboring  troop,  the  flashing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  passed — 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal, 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain 

Came  down  the  serried  foe — 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  field  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  victory  or  death. 

Full  many  a  mother's  breath  hath  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain, 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  its  moldered  slain. 
The  raven's  scream,  or  eagle's  flight, 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay, 
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Alone  now  wake  each  solemn  hei-ht 
Ihat  trowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground 
Jfe  must  not  slumber  there  ' 

Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 
Along  the  heedless  air ! 

<?u  Vd  P''°"'^  '''"^'«  lieroic  soil 
bhall  be  your  fitter  grave  • 
She  claims  from  war  its  richest  spoU— 
Ine  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest 

*ar  from  the  gory  field, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

i)n  many  a  bloody  shield 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Shines  sadly  on  them  here 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts' watch  by 

Ilie  heroes  sepulchre. 

Eest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  deadl 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  "ave  • 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

Iho  herbage  of  your  grave ! 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

VVhile  fame  her  record  keeps, 
Ur  honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

VVliero  valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell, 
When  many  a  vanished  year  hath  flown 

Ine  story  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Nor  time  s  remorselass  doom 
tan  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light' 

Ihat  gilds  your  glorious  tomb. 


ADDRESS  AT  THE   DEDICATION  nv 
GETTYSBURG  CEMMRY 

BY   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

brS^an?^  S^^t^T'^^.J^S:^  ^/-ys  spo.c 

delivered  at  the  dedication  of  tr«'\fv!h,"  °o''°°' 
tery,  is  universally  regarcU  us  onP  nf  h  ^  Ceme- 
masterpicces.  of  brief  and  sin  nip  «1  greatest 

realm  of  oraiory.  "^'^  eloquence,  in  the 

OURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  ourfathere 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  I 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  ' 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  fioua!  I 
-^uw  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing' 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and 
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80  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here   gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground 
Ihe  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here' 
have  consecrated  it  iar  above  our  power  to  add  0; 
detract.    The  world  will  little  note,  n  ,r  long  remember 

did  heJe'  ''^  ^"^ ''  '""  """''  ^"'»''  ^^^'  '^'^y 

to  ?h  ^  ^"fi  "'',  '''f  ''''"^'  '''^'''  '"  ^«  ^'^'^''^^'^^  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.     It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  creat  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these 
honored   dead  we   take   increa.sed   devotion   to   the 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  inea.sure  of 
devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  that  the  nation  shall 
under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 

the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


MEMORY. 

BY  JAMES   A.    QARPIELD. 

vvritrbvfhiiu?p',ii?]i„tSrti'i';T'^s  ''"«•"  -- 

year  in  Williams  Col  i^pw     ''''''"'■'"-  '"'^  ■''«"i'>r 

^^  ^"down'  "'^^^'  *^^  «tars  look  brightly 

Upon  the  earth,  decked  in  her  robe  of 
snow. 
No  lights  gleam  at  the  windows,  save  my  own 

And  now  with  noiseless  step,  sweet  memory  comes 
And  leads  me  gently  through  her  twilight  realm 
What  poet's  tun„;ul  ^e  has  ever  sung?  '• 

Or  dehcatest  pencil  e'er  portrayed 
The  enchanted,  shadowy  land  where  memory  dwells- 
I  n  f^^V'f?y''  '^^^^^^^^,  lone,  and  drear  ^  ' 

!  Dark-shaded  by  the  mournful  cypre.s.s  t  eS 
And  yet  its  sunlit  mountain-tops  are  bathed 

In  heaven's  own  blue.     TInnn  U.  nr: - T""- 

Robed  in  the  dreamy  light^of  distanT^eara,"'' 
Are  clustered  .,oys  serene  of  other  days 


!  TT        . .cv"  "'^leiie  or  otner  da^ 

.  Upon  ite  gently  sloping  hillsides  bend" 
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Tlie  weepin>;  willows  o'er  the  sacred  dust 

OF  dear  deimrted  ones;  yet  in  that  land, 

Where'er  our  iuotHteps  fall  ujion  the  tihrne. 

They  that  were  (^Ici-piiiu;  rise  from  out  the  dust 

Of  death's  Idiij;,  silent  years,  ami  round  )is  st.iiid 

As  erst  they  did  before  the  ])ris(in  tomli 

Keueived  (heir  day  within  its  voiceless  halls. 

The  heavens  that  bend  above  that  land  are  hung 

With  clouds  of  various  hues.     Some  dark  and  chill. 

Surchav<;;e(l  with  sorrow,  cast  their  sombre  shade 

Upon  the  sunny,  ioyotis  land  below. 

Others  are  floatin--  thronj^h  the  dreamy  air, 

White  as  the  falliii!;  snow,  their  niaruins  tinged 

With  gold  and  crimson  hues ;  their  shadows  fail 

Upon  the  flowery  meads  and  suimy  slopes, 

Soft  as  the  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 

When  the  rough  battle  of  tlie  day  is  done, 

i*  .id  evening's  peace  falls  gently  on  the  heart, 

I  bound  away,  across  the  noisy  years. 

Unto  the  utmost  verge  of  memory's  land. 

Where  earth  and  sky  in  dreamy  distance  meet, 

And  memory  dim  with  dark  oblivion  joins ; 

Where  woke  the  first  remembered  sounds  that  fell 

Upon  the  ear  in  childhood's  early  morn  ; 

And,  wandering  thence  along  the  rolling  years, 

I  see  the  shadow  of  my  former  self 

Gliding  from  childhood  up  to  man's  estate ; 

The  path  of  youth  winds  down  through  many  a  vale, 

And  on  the  brink  of  many  a  dread  abyss, 

From  out  whose  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light, 

Save  that  a  phantom  dances  o'er  the  gulf 

And  beckons  toward  the  verge.     Again  the  path 

Leads  o'er  the  summit  where  the  sunbeams  fall ; 

And  thus  in  light  and  .shade,  sunshine  and  gloom, 

Sorrow  and  joy  this  life-path  leads  along. 


ALL  QUIET  ALONG  THE  POTOMAC. 

BY  ETHELINDA   ELLIOTT   BEERS. 

Born  in  New  York,  1827  ;  died  in  New  Jersey,  1879. 

The  followins  poem  first  appeared  in  "Harper's 
Weekly  "in  1861,  and  being  published  anonymously 
its  authorship  was,  says  Mr.  Stedman,  "falsely 
claimed  by  several  persons," 

LL  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  they  say, 
"  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat,  to  and  fro. 
By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
'Tis  nothing ;  a  private  or  two,  now  and  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle ; 
Not  an  officer  lost — only  one  of  the  men, 
Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming ; 


Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 
Or  the  light  of  the  watchtires,  are  gleaming. 

A  tienudous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 
'I'hidugh  tli(!  forest  leaves  .softly  is  creeping; 

While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes, 
Kee|)  guard — for  the  army  is  sieejing. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 
And  he  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed, 

l''ar  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack  ;  his  face,  dark  and  grim, 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender. 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep, 

For  their  mother — may  Heaven  defend  her! 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then, 

'J'hat  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips — when  low,  murmured  vows 

Were  [iledged  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

h  J  da.'ihes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gnihers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  jilace, 

As  if  to  keej)  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary ; 
Yet  onw'"-d  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of  light. 

Toward  the  sh.ades  of  the  fore;  t  so  dreary. 
Hark  !  was  it  the  night-wind  that  rustled  the  leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondroiisly  flashing? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle :  "  Ha  !  Mary,  good-by  !  " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night — 

No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 
While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead — 

The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 


A  LIFE  ON  THE  OCEAN  WAVE. 

BY   EPES   SARGENT. 

Boru  1813 ;  died  1880.  The  following  beautiful 
and  popular  song,  sung  all  over  ihe  world,  like 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  is  by  an  American  author.  It 
is  one  oftliosc  bits  of  lyric  verse  which  will  perpetu- 
ate the  nanif  of  its  writer  longer,  perhaps,  tlieu  any 
of  the  many  books  which  he  gave  to  the  world. 

LIFE  on  the  ocean  wave, 

A  home  on  the  rolling  deep ; 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave, 
And  the  winds  their  revels  keep ! 
Like  an  angel  caged  I  pine. 

On  this  didl,  unchanging  shore  : 
O,  give  me  the  flashing  brine, 
The  spray  and  the  tempest's  roar  I 
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Once  more  on  the  deck  I  stand, 

Of  my  own  swift-glMiiig  craft: 
Set  .-iud  !  furewell  to  the  land  ; 

^Tho  gale  follows  fair  abaft.' 
We  shoot  thniiigh  the  Hparkling  foam, 

Like  an  ocean-bird  set  fri'o, • 

Like  (be  oceun-bird,  our  home 

Well  lind  far  out  on  the  sea. 

The  land  is  no  longer  in  view. 

The  clouds  have  begun  to  frown  ; 
But,  wiih  a  stout  vessel  and  crew, 

We'll  .say,  •'  Let  the  storm  come  down  !  " 
Athi  the  song  of  our  hearts  shall  be. 

While  the  winds  and  the  waters  rave, 
A  bom;>  on  the  rolling  sea  ! 

A  hi'e  on  the  ocean  wave! 
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THE   BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

BY   F.    M.    FINCH. 
Born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1827. 

nobleTe.H[n!^n,7r'"'"  I'*"  ""^  ^"""''  »"i"'ated  by 
hi  .  fpir      r    •       •  '"'V  ''''"^"  themselves  impartial 
in  t  eir  otrcrings  made  to  the  memory  of  the  dcul 
1  hey  have  strewn  flowers  alike  on  the  u^n  ves  ol'    ie 
Coulederale  and  of  the  National  soldiers. 

y  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-gra.ss  .miver 

Asleep  on  the  ranks  of  the  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Availing  the  judgment  day : 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory. 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All  with  the  battle-blood  ijorv,  ' 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity'mee't : 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  willow,  the  Gray.  ' 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours, 

The  dcso'ate  mourners  jjo. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers,' 

Alike  '■or  the  friend  and  the  foe:— 
Under  the  sod  an(i  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  jndirment  day : 
Under  the  ro.ses.  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 
The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 


With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blunming  f  »r  all  ;  — 
['micr  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Bmidered  with  gold,  the  liluc. 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  (iray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 
On  forest  and  held  of  trrain 
With  an  eijual  murmur  fulleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  .   - 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  (Jray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding. 
The  generous  .leed  wa^^  done; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  tli.it  are  fadin" 
No  braver  battle  was  w(m  :—  °' 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 
Under  the  blo.s.soms,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  .shall  the  war-cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  • 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  I 
Under  the  .sod  and  the  dew. 

Wailing  the  judgment  day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue. 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


ROLL-CALL. 

BY   NATHANIEL  V.   SHEPHF.IID. 
Born  in  New  York,  1835 ;  died  1869. 
ORPORAL  GREEN !  "   the  orderly  cried  ; 
"Here  !  "  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear. 
From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood 
near — 
And  "  here  I  "  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 

"  ^JJ^^  P^^'^  ■  "—i^c-^  a  wlence  fell— 
This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 
Only  his  rear-man  had  .seen  hitii  fall,  ' 

Kdled  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light. 

These  men  of  battle,  with  irrave,  dark  looks, 

As  phnn  to  be  read  as  open  books, 
\V  bile  slowly  gathered  the  shade.s  o.f  ni;^!' 

The  fern  on  the  hillsides  was  spkshed  with  blood, 
And  down  m  the  corn  where  the  poppies  grew 
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Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew  • 
And  crimson-dyed  was  tho  river  s  flood.  ' 

{"or  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  tiro 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire  • 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  tho  tide.  ' 

"  Herbert  Kline  !  "    At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line 
Hearing,'  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. ' 

"  Ezra  Kerr !  "  and  a  voice  answered,  "  here  I  " 
"  Hiram  Kerr !  "—but  no  man  replied. 
Thoy  were  brothers,  these  two;    the  sad  winds 
sit^hed. 

And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  i.ear. 

"  Ephraim  Deano  !  "—then  a  soldier  spoke  • 
"Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  he  said; 
Where  our  ensign  was  shot,  I  left  him  dead, 
Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies ; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  drink ; 

Pie  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think. 
And  death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twas  a  victory ;  yes,  but  it  cost  us  dear— 
For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night,' 
Vi  0  hundred  men  who  wont  into  the  fight, 

JMumbered  but  twenty  that  answered,  " Here!" 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  QUARTERS. 

BY  J.  A.  MACON. 

Born  in  Alabama,  1851. 

Author  of  "  Uncle  Gab  Tucker." 

The  following  dialect  verses  are  a  faithful  reoro. 
duction.  not  only  of  the  negro  dialect  of  the  cotton 
sections  of  the  ^outh  ;  but  the  genius  of  Mr.  Macon 
has  subtly  embodied  in  this  and  other  of  his  writinsrs 
a  shadowy  but  true  picture  of  the  peculiar  and  oril- 
inal  philosophy  and  humor  of  the  poor  but  happy 

miUar  ^        "^  ^'"'"°''  "^'"^  '^^'''^  ^"^  '^  «°  ^^- 

OW,  Fs  got  a  notion  in  my  head  dat  when 
you  come  to  die, 
An'  Stan'  de  'zamination  in  do  Cote-house 
■y.     ,  in  "is  sky, 

You'll  be  'stonished  at  de  questions  dat  de  an<^el's 

gwine  to  ax  ° 

When  he  gits  you  on  de  witnesa-st-in'  nn'  nJn  ,m„  *^ 
detacsj  *     * 


•Cause  he'll  ax  you  mighty  closely  'bout  your  doin's 
in  de  night. 

An'  do  water-milion  question's  gwine  to  bodder  you  a 

sight!  '' 

Den  your  eyes'll  open  wider  dan  dey  ebber  done  befo' 
WJicn  he  chata  you  'bout  a  chicken-scrape  dat  hap- 

j)ened  long  ago ! 
De  angels  on  the  picket-line  erlong  de  Milky  Way 
Keep  a-uatchin'  what  you're  dribin'  at,  an'  hearin* 

what  you  say ; 
No  matter  what  you  want  to  do,  no  matter  whar 

you's  gwine, 
Dey's  mighty  ap'  to  find  it  out  an'  pass  it  'long  de 

line ; 

An'  of 'en  at  de  meetin',  when  you  make  a  fuss  an' 
laugh, 

Why,  dey  send  do  news  a-kitin'  by  de  golden  tele- 
graph; 

Den,  oe  angel  in  de  orfis,  what's  a  settin'  by  de  gate, 

Jes  reads  de  message  wid  a  look  an'  claps  it  on  de 
slate ! 

Den  you  better  do  your  July  well  an'  keep  your  con- 
science clear. 

An'  keep  a-Iookin'  straight  ahead  an'  watchin'  whar 
you  steer ; 

'Cause  artcr  whii.^  de  time'U  come  to  journey  fum  do 
Ian', 

An'  dey '11  take  you  way  up  in  de  a'r  an'  put  you  on 
de  .Stan' ; 

Den  you'll  hab  to  listen  to  de  clerk  an'  answer  michtv 
straight,  *'    •' 

Ef  you  ebbe  •  'spec'  to  trabble  froo  de  alaplaster  gate  1 


RUIN  WROUGHT  BY  RUM. 

(temperance  selection.) 

0,  feel  what  I  have  felt, 

Go,  bear  what  I  have  borne ; 
Sink  'neath  a  blow  a  father  dealt, 

And  the  cold,  proud  world's  scorn. 
Thus  struggle  on  from  year  to  year, 
Thy  sole  relief  the  scalding  tear. 

Go,  weep  as  I  have  wept 

O'er  a  loved  father's  fall ; 
See  every  cherished  promise  swept, 

Youth's  sweetness  turned  to  gall ; 
Hope's  faded  flowers  strewed  all  the  way 
That  led  me  up  to  woman's  day. 

Go,  kneel  as  I  have  knelt ; 

Implore,  beseech  and  pray. 
Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt, 
^  The  downward  course  to  stay ; 
^e  east  with  bitter  cuise  aside, — 
Th^  prayers  bwlescjued,  thy  tears  defied, 
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ne; 
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I's  scorn, 
to  year, 
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le  way 


defiedt 


Go  Htand  whore  r  have  stood, 
AndseethoHtrongnmnbow; 

Go  bear  what  I  have  beard,- 

J  he  subs  of  sad  despair 
As  memory's  feeling  fount'hath  stirred 

An.i  Us  revealings  there  ' 

Have  told  bin,  what  he  „,i,,ht  have  been 
Had  he  the  drunkard's  fate  foreseen     ' 

Go  to  my  mother's  side, 

And  her  crushed  spirit  cheer  • 
ihine  own  deep  anguish  bide,    ' 
Wipe  irom  her  cheek  (be  tear; 
Mark  her  dunu.ed  eye.  her  furroWd  brow 
The  gray  that  streaks  her  dark  hair  „„  v    ' 
The  to.i.worn  fran.e,  the  trembling  liX' 
And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him  ' 

J  hose  plighted  faith  in  early  youth 
Promised  eternal  love  and  trJth,  ' 
IJut  who,  forsworn,  hath  yielded  up 

This  promise  to  the  deadly  cup,  ^ 

Go  hear,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  know 

Thl  I    f  °'^  ?°"  ^""^^  ^^^^  «"d  known 
Then  look  within  the  wine-cup's  glow 

Think  of  Its  flavor  would  you  tr;. 

If  all  proclaimed,- •T'*;,  drink  and  die. 

Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl,— 

I/ate  is  a  feeble  word  • 
I  loathe,  abhor,  my  very 'soul 

JBy  strong  disgust  is  stirred 
WheneerIsee,or  hear,  or  tell 

Ut   the  DARK  BEVERAGE  OP  HELL  ! 

Anoxymous. 
TO  A  SKELETON. 

perfect  human  Seton  anf«Pn; '."  ^:',"''°°'  "«='••  "^ 
tlie'<MorninsChS?e'''fnr,.,.r  ''-^^  "'^  curator  to 
so  much  attention  tluevorv'ff  'f '■''""•  I' «^cited 
cover  the  autho  ,  and  a  rcSsiwIi  n''?  ™'"^"  '"  '"«■ 

no    ♦„    -a--.-    /.«.     '        .  '  "  "-S'POnsiOle  n.'irty  wont  o„  r__ 

aito.  and,  we  belieVe.';;rn"er  KS^^^^^^^^^^^ 


MISCEL?  VNEOOS  MASTERPIECBS. 


sn 


!K"0L»    thwruin 
I'lnereal 

I  .row  cell 

'i  1 1      -pace  Was  i 


"was  a  skull, 

I'  full. 
>  life's  retreat, 
igbt's  mysterious  seat. 

If  iliu    fill... I     .1    f 


Wl,  f  i„  .  ~  ■'*■"  "  "'.>»feriouB  m 
>V  beauteous  virions  filled  this  spo,. 
H  but  .Ireams  of  pleasure  b,,,^,  ,;,r^,,t.; 

Nor  hope,  nor  j,.y,  nor  b.ve,  nor  fir 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  heri 

Beneath  this  moldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye  • 
I  ut  start  not  at  the  dismal  void-  ' 
I ,  social  l„ve  <},„,         e„,,,i„,,ed 

Til  «    "^1 '  n'r  '^r'  "*■  ''""''»'««  1^^'amed  - 
i  bat  eye  shall  be  forever  bright  ' 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 

Tbe  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue; 
If  fdseboods  honey  it  disdained,       ' 

If  h,n   ■"  '•  ™".'^  ""^  P^"'««  ^«   chained- 
H  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke,  ' 

yet  gentle  concord  never  broke,- 

This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  time  unveils  eternity  I 

Sr^vithtt'^•T^''^'^•«•''^"'i"e> 
Ur  with  the  envied  rubies  shine? 

I  o  hew  the  rock  or  wear  a  gem 

Can  little  now  avail  to  them 

mt  It  the  page  of  truth  they  soucht 

Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brougS' 
ihan  all  that  wait  on  wealth  and  fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 

These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod? 
It  from  the  bowers  of  ease  thev  fled 

To  seek  affliction's  bumble  shed- 
It  grandeurs  guilty  bribe  they  spurned 
And  home  to  virtue's  cot  returned  -' 
These  feet  with  angel  wings  shaU  vie 
And  tread  the  palace  of  tfe  sky  I      ' 


PLEDGE  WITH  WINE. 

(a  TE.MPERANCE. selection.) 

^!ri?.."'"   "'"^-f'^d^-   With    wine!" 
cned    the  young  and  thoughtless  Harry 

,, ^^«°^'     "^H^-e  with  wine."  ran  thr,Jh 

tiiu  oniiianl  crowd.  -i  -i-n 

The  beautiful  bride  grew  pale-tbe  decisive  hour 
had  como,-abe  pressed  her  white  handa  togethe" 
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and  the  leaves  of  her  liridal  wrcalli  ii.-mlilfil  <.ii  l„.r 
pure  bniw ;  her  breutli  .aiiio  <|ni<k.T,  lii-r  lirmt  l,,.,,! 
wilJj^r.  From  her  childhood  nho  had  been  n.oht 
solemnly  opposed  to  the  use  of  all  wineH  aii<l  li.iii,,rM. 
"Yes,  Marion,  lay  awido  your  w'ruph'H  for  iIiIh 
once,"  Httid  the  jud^e  in  a  low  tone,  punj,'  lowardw 
hJH  daujrhlor,  "the  uuiiij)any  expect  it;  do  not  ho 
soriouNly  infrinj,'e  ui.oti  the  rules  of  eti<|uette ;— in 
yonr  own  house  act  an  you  please ;  but  in  mine,  for 
this  once  |ik\i.><e  nie." 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  bridal  pair. 
Marion's  principles  were  well  known.  Henry  had 
been  a  eonvivialist,  but  of  late  his  friends  noticed  the 

chanj^'o  in  his  manners,  (he  difrercnce  in  his  habits 

and  to-ni<!;ht  they  watched  him  to  see,  as  they  siui-r- 
ingly  said,  if  he  was  tied  down  to  a  woman's  opinion 
80  soon. 

Pourinj,'  a  brimminj;  beaker,  they  held  it  with 
tempting  smiles  toward  Marion.  She  was  very  pale, 
though  more  composed,  and  her  hand  shook  not,  as 
smiling  back,  she  gratefully  accepted  the  crystal 
tempter  and  rai.sed  it  to  her  lips.  But  scarcely  had 
she  done  so,  when  every  hand  was  arrosted  by  her 
piercing  exclamation  of  "  Oh,  how  terrible  !  "  "  What 
is  it?"  cried  one  and  all,  thronging  together,  for  she 
had  slowly  carried  the  gla.ss  at  arm's  length,  and  was 
fixedly  regarding  it  as  though  it  were  some  hideous 
object. 

"Wait,"  she  answered,  while  an  inspired  light 
shone  from  her  dark  eyes,  "  wait  and  I  will  tell  you. 
I  see,"  she  added,  slowly  pointing  one  jeweled  finger 
at  the  sparkling  ruby  liquid,  "  a  sight  that  beggars 
all  description  ;  and  yet  listen  ;  I  will  paint  it  for  you 
if  I  can  :  It  is  a  lonely  spot ;  tall  mountains,  crowned 
with  verdure,  rise  in  awful  sublimity  around  ;  a  river 
runs  through,  and  bright  flowers  grow  to  the  water's 
edge.  There  is  a  thick,  warm  mist  that  the  sun 
seeks  vainly  to  pierce;  trees,  lofty  and  beautiful, 
wave  to  the  airy  motion  of  the  birds ;  but  there,  a 
group  of  Indians  gather ;  they  flit  to  and  fro  with 
something  like  sorrow  upon  their  dark  brows ;  and  in 
their  midst  lies  a  manly  form,  but  his  cheek,  how 
deathly;  his  eye  wild  with  the  fitful  fire  of  fever. 
One  friend  stands  beside  lum,  nay,  I  should  say 
kneels,  for  he  is  pillowing  that  poor  head  upon  his 
breast. 

"Genius  in  ruins.     Oh!    the  high,  holy-looking 


blow  !  Why  shoidd  ilcalh  inark  il.aiid  he  ho  young? 
Look  how  ho  throws  the  (lamp  cm  Is!  see  him  clasp 
his  hands!  hear  his  thrilling  shrieks  for  life !  murk 
how  lie  (lulchcs  at  the  form  of  his  cniiijianion,  im- 
I  loring  to  lie  saved.  Oh!  hear  iiim  call  pilcoiisly 
his  father's  name;  see  iiiin  twine  hi.s  lingers  together 
us  he  shrieks  for  his  sister — his  only  sister-  the  twin 
of  his  soul — weeping  for  him  in  his  distant  uative 
land. 

"See!"  she  e.xdaiined,  while  the  biidal  party 
shrank  back,  the  untasted  wine  trembling  in  their 
faltering  grasp,  and  the  judge  fell,  overpowered,  upon 
his  seat;  "see!  his  arms  are  lifted  to  heaven;  he 
prays,  how  wildly,  for  mercy  !  hot  fever  rushes  through 
his  veins.  The  I'ricnil  beside  him  is  weeping;  awe- 
stricken,  the  dark  men  move  silently,  and  leave  the 
living  and  dying  together." 

There  was  a  hush  in  that  princely  parlor,  broken 
only  by  what  seemed  a  smothered  sob,  from  some 
maidy  bosom.  The  bride  stood  yet  upright,  wiih 
(piivering  lip,  and  tears  stealing  to  the  outward  edge 
of  her  lashes.  Her  beautiful  arm  had  lost  its  tension, 
and  the  glass,  with  its  little  troubled  red  waves, 
came  slowly  towards  the  range  of  her  vision.  She 
Rlioke  again  ;  every  lip  was  mute.  Her  voice  was 
low,  faint,  yet  awfully  distinct:  she  still  fixed  her 
sorrowful  glance  upon  the  wine-cup. 

"  It  is  evening  now  ;  the  great  white  moon  is 
coming  up,  and  her  beams  lie  gently  on  his  forehead. 
He  moves  not ;  his  eyes  are  set  in  their  sockets  ;  dim 
are  their  piercing  glances ;  in  vain  his  friend  whispers 
the  name  of  father  and  sister — death  Is  there.  Death  ! 
and  no  soft  hand,  no  gentle  voice  to  bless  and  soothe 
him.  His  head  sinks  back  !  one  convulsive  shudder ! 
he  is  dead  !  " 

A  groan  ran  through  the  assembly,  so  vivid  was 
her  description,  so  unearthly  her  lu(jk,  so  insjiired  her 
maimer,  that  what  she  described  seemed  actually  to 
have  taken  place  then  and  there.  Tlicy  noticed  also, 
that  the  bridegroom  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  was 
weeping. 

"  Dead  !  "  she  repeated  again,  her  lips  quivering 
faster  and  faster,  and  her  voice  more  and  more  broken : 
"  and  there  they  scoop  him  a  grave ;  and  there,  with- 
out a  shroud,  they  lay  him  down  in  the  damp,  reek- 
ing earth.  The  only  son  of  a  proud  fijther,  the  only 
idolized  brother  of  a  fond  sister.     And  he  sleons  tiv 
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*ather  .he  o,elu,n.ed.  turnin,  siuMenly.'whi ..  ,h., 
jearn  r  a. .  .  .iown  her  l,„a„,if„i  ,,,„,k  u>„,her  sinll 
4  annk  it  now?"  """«r, kimh 

name,  no."  ^       '"' '   '"   <*"J« 

-uriHu  to  the  company,  say  ne ■  "  r «f  .,  e-  , 
here„ner,who  loves  me  tem'p'm.  to  .oln'""'; 
^wme.     N„t  firmer  the  eLastin;E'.;i;; 

l.a    last  solemn  ho„r,  an,l  buried  the  dJartande 
there  by  the  nver  in  that  land  of  ...Id   will   T    !  7 
sustain  me  in  that  resolve      Will  v  ' 

band?"  ^^'"  you  not,  my  bus. 

^^  ms  .disonin,  eyes,  his  sad,  sweet  smile  was  her 

The  j„d,.3  left  the  room,  and  when  an  hour  later 
ho  re-„n.ed,  and  with  a  more  subdued  manne  tok 
part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  bridd  •nuS 

-•^  n.ii  to  .ad  that  he,  too,  had  S™  :•:;!:: 

the^enemy  at  once  and  forever  from  his  pri:!:^ 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  weddine  can  never 
forge  the  impression  so  solemnly  made.  IZZZ 
that  hour  forswore  tb«  «nnJ„i  „.._.  ^  """* 
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SPAUTACUS    TO   TO;^oladiaTOM    AT 

BY  ELIJAH   KELLOa. 

Born  in  Portland  M'rinr.  isiq  c 
Tliraciun  soldier  who  v^^w  Inl  ^^  .^P""'-cus  was  a 
">'i"S  made  a  .^1  vV  and  tra  .ei '  '"■'«""fM'7  the  Ko- 
cscaped  with  a  nir.  ,.r^>  f  f'^  »s  a  cladiator.  Ho 
'l«"t  to  wl lie  .  th";  sn^^^^^^  f^low-gla,ii,uors,  an  incl- 
ine was  killeci  in  .att'^e  71  R  ^"'^P'r."'  »«  refer  to. 
Servile  Waragains    ule    ^-  ^-  ""^'-'-'^  ^^^'^^"S  tiic 


'     ""^.  ^""  "  *Kv  "f  triumph   in   Capna. 
^t>ntuluH,.„turninKwi,h   vi,.„.,iou.  eagles 

had  amuHod  the  populace  with  ,1.0  H.Kirt. 

an,. .,..,, re  to  an  extent  hithenounkiL:^ 
«v«ii  III  til  it  luxiirioiiM  i.ittf      'i'l       1 
I....I   1-    I         '"-^"""us  uty.      1  he  shouts  „f  rt^velrv 

ldedawayi.heroaroftheli..nhadc.a..d      ,^ 

W'ts  m  the  palaeo  of  the  victor  were  extinguished 
ho  uioon  piercing  the  ti.ssue  of  fleecy  eUKi" 
-e-l  .he  dewdrops  on  the  corslet  of  ,h'u..„l   ',    '" 

":-I.  "ml  t.pp,H]  the  dark  waters  of  the   Vru« 
"■"•"  wavy,  tremuh.us  light.     No  so.u.d  wa     .  "  1 
H-e  the  last  sob  of  son.o  retiring  wave         i     "  1' 
"r^""'-- '''^oM.lesof,h;beaeh^      .     n^^^ 

r.  1     f     ^   I        '''  '""''''''  "'"  "'«  -"M'illu.atre  a 

aZr         f,  '"  "^"">'  "^"  ^'"""'^f- 1''"  f'-am  upon 

heir  lips,  the  .scowl  of  battle  yet  lingering  on  li; 
hn.ws;  when  Spartaeus,  arising  in  the  midst  of 
gnma.ssembly,  thus  addressed  them  "' 

"-eve^shapeofma^oiZt'irj'::;: 
oKome  could  furnish,  and  who  never  yet  CC 
"'H  arm.     If  there  bo  one  among  you  who  can  s-iv 

frr,r«     ij   c  ™^'rt-  meu !     j>ly  ancestors  came 

ft"  old  .Spa,.,,  „i  .^„U  amon,  ,!,„  vincL 

"ten,  a,  „,„„^  I  g^^^^j  j|^^_  ^ 

,r.iL  We td™;  •  ff';:'' "  ^^  -« '-  "■" 

I         e.      we  led  our  flocks  to  the  .same  pasture  and 
partook  together  our  rustic  meal.     One  evLii.r;  ,'  J 
he  she      were  folded,  and  we  were  all  seate.;  b 
neath    the  myrtle  which    shaded  our   cottage    my 

i^euctra ;  and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  bind  of 

at,r:;::n«t«^^^---i-^adwiro:d 

hnf  r.^"  "u"i    ,  ^  '^"^  ""^  '''*"'  ^""w  what  war  was- 
but  m^  cheeks  burned,  I  knew  not  why,  and  I  cla^^d' 
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tho  knees  of  that  venerable  man,  until  my  mother, 
parting  the  hair  from  oiF  my  forehead,  kissed  my 
throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and  think 
no  more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars.  That 
very  night  the  Romans  landed  on  our  coast.  I  saw 
the  breast  that  had  nourished  me  trampled  b}'  the 
hoof  of  the  war-horse  ;  the  bleeding  body  of  my 
father  flung  amidst  the  blazing  rafters  of  our  dwell- 
ing! 

"  To-day  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena  ;  and,  when  I 
broke  his  helmet-clasps,  behold !  he  was  my  friend. 
He  knew  me,  smiled  faintly,  gasped,  and  died  ; — the 
same  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had  marked 
when,  in  adventurous  boyhood,  we  scaled  the  lofty 
cliff  to  pluck  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  bear  them 
home  in  childish  triumph.     I  told  the  prajtor  that 
the  dead  man  had  been  my  friend,  generous  and 
brave ;  and  I  bogged  that  I  might  bear  away  the 
body,  to  burn  it  on  a  funeral  jjile,  and  mourn  over 
its  ashes.     Ay  I  upon  my  knees,  amid  the  dust  and 
blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that  poor  boon,  while  all 
tho  assembled  maids  and  matrons,  and  the  holy  vir- 
gins they  call  Vestals,  and  the  rabble,  shouted  in  de- 
rision, deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to  see  Rome's 
fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of 
that  piece  of  bleeding  clay  1     A      the  praetor  drew 
back  as  if  I  were  pollution,  ana  sternly  said :  '  Let 
tho  carrion  rot ;  there  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans  !' 
And  so,  {eWovf-gladiators,  must  you,  and  so  must  1, 
die  like  dogs.    0,  Rome !  Rome  I  thou  hast  been  a 
tender  nurse  to  me.     Ay,  thou  hast  given  to  that 
poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd  lad,  who  never  knew  a 
harsher  tone  than  a  flute-note,  muscles  of  iron  and  a 
heart  of  flint ;  taught  him  to  drive  the  sword  throush 
plaited  mail  and  links  of  rugged  brass,  and  warm  it 
in  the  marrow  of  his  foe  ; — to  gaze  into  the  glaring 
eyeballs  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as  a  boy 
upon  a  laughing  girl !     And  he  shall  pay  thee  back, 
until  the  yellow  Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in 
its  deepest  ooze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled  I 

"  Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are !  The 
strength  of  brass  is  in  your  toughened  sinews ;  but 
to-morrow  some  Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  per- 
fume from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily  fingers 
pat  your  red  brawn,  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your 
blood.  Ilark  !  hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den  ? 
"lis  three  days  since  he  tasted  flesh ;  but  to-morrow 


he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  yours — and  a  dainty  meal 
for  him  ye  will  be !  If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand 
here  like  fat  oxen,  waiting  for  the  butcher's  knife ! 
If  ye  are  men, — follow  me  I  Strike  down  yon  guard, 
gain  the  mountain-passes,  and  there  do  bloody  work, 
as  did  your  sires  at  Old  Thermopylce !  Is  Sparta 
dead?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins, 
that  you  do  crouch  and  cower  like  a  belabored  hound 
beneath  his  master's  lash  ?  O  comrades  !  warriors ! 
Thracians ! — if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  our- 
selves !  If  we  must  slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our 
oppressors  !  If  we  must  die,  let  it  be  under  the  clear 
sky,  by  the  bright  waters,  in  noble,  honorable  battle  I" 


THE    CRABBED   MAN. 

(^Extract  from  a  Lecture.) 

BY   T.    DE  WITT   TALMAGE. 

Born  1832.    One  of  the  most  cmiucut  orators  of 
the  American  pulpit. 

F  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  a  cross, 
crabbed,  ill-contented  man  is  the  most  unen- 
durable, because  the  most  inexcusable.  No 
occasion,  no  matter  how  trifling,  is  permitted  to  pa-ss 
without  eliciting  his  dissent,  his  sneer,  or  his  growl. 
His  good  and  patient  wife  never  yet  prepared  a  diimer 
that  he  liked.  One  day  she  prepares  a  dish  that  she 
thinks  will  particularly  please  him.  He  comes  in  the 
front  door,  and  says :  "  Whew  !  whew !  what  have 
you  got  in  the  house  ?  Now,  my  dear,  you  know  that 
I  never  did  like  codfish."  Some  evening,  resolving  to 
be  especially  gracious,  he  starts  with  his  family  to  a 
place  of  amusement.  He  scolds  the  most  of  the 
way.  He  cannot  afford  the  time  or  the  money,  and 
he  does  not  believe  the  entertainment  will  be  much, 
after  all.  The  music  begins.  The  audience  are 
thrilled.  The  orchestra,  with  polished  instruments, 
warble  and  weep,  and  thunder  and  pray — all  the 
sweet  sounds  of  the  world  flowering  upon  the  strings 
of  the  bass  viol,  and  wreathing  the  flageolets,  and 
breathing  from  the  lips  of  the  cornet,  and  shaking 
their  flower-bells  upon  the  tinkling  tambourine. 

He  sits  motionless  and  disgusted.  He  goes  home 
saying :  "  Did  you  see  that  fat  musician  that  got  so 
red  blowing  that  French  horn?  He  looked  like  a 
stuffed  toad.     Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  vyice  .ag 


that  lady  has  ?  Why,  it  was  a  perfect  squawk  I    The 
evemn.  was  wasted."      And    his  companion  says: 
\V  V,  my  dear  1  "    "  There,  you  needn't  teU  me_ 
you  are  pleased  with  everything.     But  never  ask  ,ne 
to  go  again  I-    He  goes  to  church.      Perhaps  the 
sermon  is  didactic  and  argumentative.     He  yawns 
He  gapes.     He  twists  himself  in  his  pew,  and  pre- 
tends he  ,s  asleep,  and  s.vys:    "I  could  not  keep 
awake      Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  dead  ?    Can 
these  dry  bones  live?"    Next  Sabbath  he  enters  a 
church  where  the  minister  is  much  given  to  illustra- 
tion.    He  IS  still  more  displeased.     He  says  :  "  How 
dare  that  man  bring  such  everyday  things  into  his 

from  h  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  fir-tree,  instead 
of  he  hickory  and  sassafras.  He  ought  to  have 
poken  of  aie  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan,  and  not  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Schuylkill.  He  ought  to  have 
nientioned  Mount  Geri.im  instead  of  the  CatskiUs 
Why    he    ought    to    be  discipHned.       Why    it  is 

ihen  the  church  will  have  its  handsfull.  Hegrowls 
and  groans  and  whines  all  the  way  up  toward  the 
ga  0  heaven.  He  wishes  that  the'choir  would 
Bing  differently,  that  the  minister  would  preach 
differently,  that  the  elders  would  pray  differently.  „ 
he  morning,  he  said,  "The  church  was  as  cold  n" 
G-nlandV-intheevening,"rtwashotaslW 

Theypaintedthechurch;  he  didn't  like  the  color 
Ihey  carpeted  the  aisles;    he  didn't  like  the  figure 

p'tl'    h"^T'"""'    he  didn't  like' the 
patent.      He  wnggles  and  squirms,  and    frets  and  i 
stews  and  worries  himself     He  is  like  a  horse  that  ' 

a  lather  of  foam,  while  the  horae  hitched  beside  him 
JUS  pu  Is  straight  ahead,  makes  no  fu.,  and  tm: 

quills.     Like  a  crab  that,  you  know,  always  goes  the 
other  way,  and  moves  backward  in   order'to 'go  for 
ward,  and  turns  in  four  directions  all  at  once,  and  the 

him  and  when  he  is  completely  lost  he  has  gone  by 
the  heel  so  that  the  first  thing  you  know  you  don't 
know  anything-and  while  you  expected  toLch  the 
crab,  the  crab  catches  you. 

So  some  men   are   crabbed-all    h.,rd-«l^^i)   -J 
obstinacy  and  opposition.     I  do  not  see  how  ho  is"  to 
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get  into  heaven,   unless  he  goes  in  backward,  and 
hen   here  will  bo  danger  that  at  the  gate  he  will  try 
^.  pick  a  rpiarrel  with  St.  Peter.     Once  in,  I  fear  he 
will  not  hkethe  music,  and  the  services  will  be  too 
long,  and  that  he  will  spend  the  first  two  or  three 
years  in  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  wall  of  heaven 
;s   exactly  plumb.     Let    us   stand    off   fn,m    such 
tendencies.     Listen  for  sweet  notes  rather  than  dis- 
cords,  picking  up  marigolds  and  harebells  in  preleronce 
to  thistles  and  colo.piintida,  culturing  thyme  and  ane- 
mones rather  than    night-shade.     And   in  a   world 
where  God  has  put  exquisite  nnge  upon  the  shell 
washed  in  the  surf,  and  planted  a  paradise  of  bloom 
n  a  child  s  cheek,  and  adorned  the  pilla,^  of  the  rock 
by   hanging   tapestry   of   mornini:    mist,    the   lirk 
saying,  "  I  will  sing  soprano,"  and   the  cascade  "re- 
plying '' I  will  carry  the  bass,'' let  us  leave  i        tie 
owl  to  hoot,  and  the  frog  to  croak,  and  the  boar  to 
growl,  and  the  grumbler  to  find  fault. 


"    »CH 


PUTTING   UP    0'   THE    STOVE-    OR    THF 

lUME  OF  THE  ECOXOMICAL 

HOUSEHOLDER 


HE   melancholy  days   have   come   that   no 

liousehdlder  loves 

Days  of  taking  down  of  blinds  and  putting 

rp,     ,        L         iip  of  Stoves;  '      "'^ 

The  kn^^hs  of  pipe  forgotten  lie  in  the  shadow  of  the 

""'"'iTel''^^'"'"^''^^^''^^  ^^  -'>  a"-'l'  rust 
And  swears  to  find  an  elbow-joint  and  eke  a  leg  are 

'^^^iJ^ifl'^^S!^^^—'- his  spouse 
rnley  wish  us  all  to  go  and  catch  our  deaths  of 

'"^U^cr:;:/"' '''-' '--  --^  ^'-  «^oring 

And^obh.ck-leadandsetthemup,lo!    I  will  lend 


!'"\ea;twaS.'^  ^"'"''""^  ^-^^.  ^  ^row  his 


! 


_ 


^"  befZ,  ""'■"''  '"'"^  ^^^™'  '^"'^  ^^'^  »>««"  there 
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And  dmidly  he  said,  "  My  love,  perchance,  the  better 

'Twere  to  hie  to  the  tinsmith's  shop  and  bid  him  send 
a  man  t 

His  spouse  repHod  indignantly :   "  So  you  would  have 
Uie  then 

To   >yuste    our    substance    upon    riotous   tinsmith's 

journeyuion  V 
'A  pemiy  saved  is  twopence  earned,'  rash  prodigal  ,.f 

Go!  false  one,  go  I  and  I  will  black  and  set  it  up 
myseli.  ' 

When  thus  she  spoke  the  husband  knew  that  she  had 
sea    d  his  doom  ; 

"Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  lead  and  gimme 
down  that  broom,"  ^ 

He  cried  ;  then  to  the  outhouse  marched.  Apart  the 
doors  he  hove 

^"^tv^'^ '°  "^^""^^  ''°"^''*  ""'^^  ^"^  ®»e°»y.  ti»e 

Round  1. 

^^'^sparred'''''  °'^"''  ^'"^"'  ''  ^''  ^"  «P^"^"S 

Adroitly  His  antagonist  was  cautious— on  its 
guard. 

Brown  led  off  with  his  left  to  where  a  length  of 

stovepipe  stood,  ^ 

And  nearly  cut  his  fingers  off.  {The  uove  allowed 
Jirst  blood.) 
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And  stnrcs  to  fit  a  six-inch  j..int  into  a  five-inch 

IT     J^'P*' 

He  hammers,  dinges,  bends,  and  shakes,  while  his 

wile  scornfully 
Tells  him  how  she  would  manage  if  only  she  were  he. 

At  lasuhe  joints  are  joined,  they  rear  a  pyramid  in 

A  tub  upon  the  table,  and  upon  the  tub  a  chair 
And  on  chair  and  supporters  are  the  stovepipe  and 
tlie  IJrown,  ' 

''''"' cJowu^'""  ^'"^  ^'"'  ""'""■"'  "-^'Sl'^"'g  for  tlie 

^^^' ex^i?'""'  ^^'■"''"'  ''"  ''"^'''^^  ■-''^"'  *°  ^'™'  "  I 

'Twould  be  just  Hke  your  clumsiness  to  fall  and  break 
your  neck. 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said  before  she  was 
aware 

^^^'liedr^'^^^^  '"""^  "^  miscellaneous  music  in 
^"'^  do  Jn'*^  ""'''  """^  c°"f"sion  upon  the  floor  rained 

Chairs,  tables,  tubs,  and  stovepipes,  anathemas,  and 
— isrown. 


Round  2. 

Brown  came  up  swearing,  in  Gr^eco-Roman  style, 
Closed  with  the  stove,  and  tugged  a..d  strove  at  it  a 
weary  while ; 

^^  ^M^rown^'' ^^^'^  ^^^^  ^''^'  ^^^  °"  ^^  ^^""^ 
And  the  stove  Veil  on  top  of  him  and  claimed  the 
I'n-nt  Knock-down. 


There  was  a  moment's  silence-Brown  had  fallen  on 

She  was  too  thick  for  a  book-mark,  but  too  thin  for 
H  mat  J 

^'^"'^  hj  foot""  ''°""'^'  '""^  ^™^''''  ^''°°^  ^''  ^'^^  to 
And  seven  breadths  of  Brussels  were  ruined  with  the 


*  *  *  The  fight  is  done  and  Brown  has  won;  his 

hands  are  rasped  and  sore, 
And   perspiration  and    black-lead   stream   from   his 

every  pore ; 

HrSni^uTf''"^'  "'  ^'  ^^""'  ^'^  P"«""er  a  sho^e, 

bl^:;edltl''-'"^^°°'^"^^^'^^^"^^«^*'^'« 

And^cn^mly  Mrs.   Brown   to  him  she  indicates  the 

'^"^ooki^h^t  ^''^  ^'^  *^"P^''  ^"'^  '^°'"'''  ^^^^  ^« 
And  now  comes  in  the  sweat  o'  the  day;  the  Brown 
holds  in  his  gripe 


''^Thoutt?"''''"''  ^''"''^"''  '"^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^""« 

Up  from  her  chair  did  Mistress  Brown,  as  she  saw 

him  falling,  start, 
And   shrieked    aloud    as  a  sickening  fear   did    her 
inmost  heartstrings  gripe 
.J"Jo,siah  Winterbotham  Brown, 
smashed  that  pipe  ?  " 


have  you  gone  and 


'^^'"beeTwodo'^'^  *"'  ^'-  ^™^"'  ""'  ""^  *^"t  '^'^'i 

^"'^SgeiS!^"^"^'"'''^^'^^^'""'^-'^^^^ 

Wild  rolled  his  eye'as  he  made  reply  (and  his  voice 

was  sharp  and  shrill)  '  ^  ^  °° 

"  ^  'Twin  I  ""'"'^'"''  ^"*'  ^'^~^y-^y  the  nine  gods, 
^^^  The"Lo^'  ^'^^  '^'''"'  ^'^  ^'^^''  ^^  "^^^^^^  »t  on 


And^hae^«,ovepipe,  as  a  stovepipe,,. Ha  exist  no 

r;-ie;t;;!::.!f-'^'^"^^''.>wf,,an.i.«..e^ 
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THE  POOR   INDIAN  f 
KNOW  Li,u  1,^  ,,i«  ,uico„  eye 

liis  raven  tre«s  and  luien  of  pr,-d„. 

i  h,  so  d,nj,y  draperies,  as  they  Sy' 

^-'il  that  a, reat  soul  throbs  iiide! 

No  ea.Ie-feathered  crown  he  wears 
Cappn,,.  ,„  j,i.le  his  kindly  brow  • 
Bu    li.s  crownloss  hat  in  «rief  deX'es 
I  am  an  unthroned  monarrnow  l'" 

"0  noble  son  of  a  royal  line'" 

"own^ht  the  wron,.  of  thine  injured  race? 
"'To"lt"U"^^^-'^'™-ne? 

-^.ato„e4th:^::-;S-thlesssiresr. 

AncHo^ehthetS^^P---^; 
c  »  ee  ceH</o,.  yj/  some  rum  '/  " 


^^^NKINS  GOES  TO  A  PICNIC. 
AKU  ANN  recently  determined  to',0  to  a 

«hehadpia„^^it:;:;i::::r^""^^«-% 

''erned,  on  that  picnic  excul  '  .  '^^  ^  •'""  ^•""- 
^bo-iUdeternUtrarr^'"^^^"^''-^ 
shetlr""*'^^'^^--^^^'^^;  I  don't  believe 

-'^^^tc-'^e^ir-rj^r^— ^ 

-joy  a  cool  mornin,   i^e      '  the     "'  ^''f  "  "'"'^ 
in  (he  woods."  *"  """'  '''"d  »  ^linner 

On  the  mominL'  of  M,af  ^„„  ^    .     ,  1 
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^•«^.e„ce,iMto:ri;,'"^r''"""'^^^^'«^ 

no  idea  that  the  sun%e"in  h   "I  "'"  """"  "^* '  '  '"^<^ 
^he  n^orning,  but  there  he  J^     """"  "  ^'^''^^  '" 

;;^r-'^r.ouwon-t,etany^:;;l:;:;:-:: 
'i"hLr:!?sr:  ::i:t""t  r  ^^^^^  •"  ''-■  --•-.- 

'-  cream    an      I'ZT'  ^  ""  """"^  '''^  ^^^  ^' 

th"".'l.tIwould     "er'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fi-'^ed  so  I  could  ^tH  ''^  ''^  *''^  '^^'^•'^''" 

perhaps  a  trifle 'too  ,nuch        ""'^  "  '"^  ^^"--' 

^s^ir^rirorr^^^^'-^-^^^^^-^ 

waterproof  on  the  oL        7  "''".  '"'  '^""^  ^""'« 
-  bottle  of  vinlr   ''^'"'  '^  ^'f'.'  '"  ^-^  ^''-d,  and 

was  a  camp-chSh     .  o'n  '''  P"''^^"     ^^-« 

forget  just  whi.        '  °"  ""'  '"''^^''^'  '^o,  but  I 

3haii'!rCt:hthet:i^"'''^«-^^ 
Ho7?o"you^::;:V'"''^^ 

«>-     If  you  don-    want;  «    "     "''^"  ^^^  '°  ^-«« 
wiJI  start,  too."  ^  '"""^  '»'  ''^^  street,  you 

So  I  ran. 

I  had  one  comfort,  at  le-isf      ir    •     . 
and  broke  her  paraso       sl      „  7''  '^""  ^*^"  '^'^^ 
because  I  langlfed      ghe  J  '^  "'  ""  ^^"^"^  '''g-n 

depot  at  a  bri  k  trot  .if  Z  T'  ^'^  "''^^  '^'"^^ 
neither  of  us  could  g  't T lal  ^^t"  ""  "^"'  ^"' 
place  where  I  could  1  f  \  ^  '""^'^  ""^  «"d  « 
tbere  and  held  them  "^'"^^  ''°^"'  ««  ^  «^ood 

^^^^' Maria,"  I  said, -how  is  thi«  for  a  cool  morning 

^jhe,<.7o«  are  a  brute,  Jenkins." 
n>y  love."  "'  '"^'^^  '^-'  observation  before, 

I  Kent  mv  <^o"-» —  t 

«n  hour  of  wralh^'^whT'^'  "'^'^"'"^^""'^  be 


6oo 


■.:''»'  ■'■>^,s 


■  ^'  ^■ 

^■"VA-:. 

1 
1 

pocket  broke,  o.„d  consequently  I  had  one  boot  half- 
iul  of  vinegar  all  day.  That  kept  me  pretty  ,,.iet 
^nd  Mana  Ann  ran  off  with  a  big  whi.kered'Jusi ' 
^acher,  and  iost  her  fan,  and  got  her  feet  wet,  and 

f^Lion^'f  '"''  ""'''"^  ^''''^'  '^  '""^•^''  -^'^^^  ^i^e 

lasiiion  of  pienic-goers. 

I  thought  it  would  never  come  dinnertime,  and 

Maria  Ann  called  n.e  a  pig  because  I  wanted  to  open 

our    a«ket  before  the  rest  of  the  baskets  were  opeld  ' 

At  kst  dinner  came-the   "  nice  dinner  L   the 
wood  ,„^^^      ^^.^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  0 

ants  had  got  into  our  dinner,  and  they  were  woi^e  to 
P^k  out  than  fish-bones.     The  ice-cream  had  mX 
and  there  was  no  vinegar  for  the  cold  meat,  excep 
what  was  m  my  boot,  and,  of  course,  that  was  ofT 
nnmediate  use.     The  music-teacher  spilled  a  cup    f 
hot  cohee  on  Maria  Ann's  head,  and  pulled  all  tl 
fnzzles  out  trying  to  wipe  off  the  coffee  with 
handkerchief.     Then  I  sat  on  a  piece  of  rasp'  en y 
P|e    and  spoiled  my  white  pants,  and  concluded  I 
duln  t  want  anything  more.      I  had    to  stand   up 
agamst  a  tree  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.     The  day 
offered  considerable  variety,   compared  to  eveLly 
hfe,  bu   there  were  so  many  drawbacks  that  Idid  n^I 
enjoy  it  so  much  as  I  might  have  done. 


MIS(  ELLANEOUS   MASTERPIErES. 


SEWING  ON  A  BUTTON. 

BY  J.  M.  BAILEY. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  bachelor  sew  on  a 
button,  but  he  is  the'embodioient  of  grace 
alongside  of  a  married  man.    Necessitv  ha. 
compelled   experience   in   the   case   of  the   fo  mer 

else  for  his  service,  and  fortunately,  for  the  sake  of 

he'thtTJ-     '"'"^'"'^^  '''  P^^''^"^  -f«  -Id 
her  right  hand  or  runs  a  sliver  under  the  nail  of  the 

n  ex  finder  of  that  hand,  and  it  is  then  the  mar 

clu,.ches  the  needle  around  the  neck,  and  forgettin" 

to  tie  a  knot  m  the  thread  commences  to  put  on  th^ 

button.     It  .  always  in  the  morning,  and  from  ,e 

0  twenty  minutes  after  he  is  expected  to  be  down 

street.     He  lays  the  button  exactly  on  the  site  of  its 

predecessor  and  pushes  the  needle  through  one  eye 

and  carefully  draws  the  thread  after,  leaving  about 

three  inches  of  it  sticking  up  for  a  leeway.     He  say 


o  h,n.sclf,-..  ^Vell,  if  women  don't  have  the  easiest 
t.me  I  ever  see."     Then  he  comes  back  the    Z 
way,  and  gets   the   needle   through  the  cloth  we 
enough,  and  lays  himself  out  to  find  the  eye  but 
Hp.te  of  a  great  deal  of  patient  jabbing,  tl'need 
P-.t  persists  in  bucking  against  the  :  lid  pan     f 
hat  button,  and.  finally,  when  he  loses  patien      h  f 
fangers  catch  the  thread,  and  that  three  inchTs'  he 
>-d  left  to  hold  the  button  slips  through  the  ey 
n  a  twinkling,  and  the  button  rolls  leisurely  acrl 
the  floor.     He  picks  it  up  without  a  single  remarT 
out  of  respect  to  his  children,  and  makts  a„Xr 
at  empt  to  fasten  it.     This  time  when  comin.  back 
with  the  needle  he  keeps  both  the  thread  ard^but  on 
from  s  pping  by  covering  them  with  his  thumb  and 
It  IS  out  of  regard  for  that  part  of  him  that  he  feels 
around  for  the  eye  in  a  very  careful  and  judicious 
manner;  but  eventually  losing  his  philosophy  as  the 
earch   becomes  more  and  more  hopeless,  he  falls  to 
abbing  about  m  a  loose  and  savage  manner,  and  it  is 
just  then  the  needle  finds  the  opening,  and  come! 

tl'r't  ^'^'"^''"  ^"'  part  way'lhrough  h 

thunib  wi  h  a  celerity  that  no  human  ingenuity  can 

guard  against.     Then  he  lays  down  the  fhings'wi" 

a  few  f^^uniliar  quotations,  and  presses  the  "^injured 

hand  between  his  knees,  and  then  holds  it  under  the 

0  her  arm  and  finally  jams  it  into  his  mouth,  and  all 

the  while  he  prances  about  the  floor,  and  calls  upon 

heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  there  Las  never 

been  anything  like  it  since  the  world  was  created 

and  howls,  and  whistles,  and  moans,  and  sobs.     Aftei^ 

awhile,  he  calms  down,  and  puts  on  his  pant,  and 

fastens  them  together  with  a  stick,  and  feLs  to  hi. 

business  a  changed  man. 


CASEY  AT  THE  BAT. 

(Often  recited  by  DeWolf  Hopper,  the  comic  opora 
singer,  between  the  acts.)  ^ 

IHERE  was  ease  in  Casey's  manner  as  he 
stepped  into  his  place, 
There  was  pride  in  Casey's  bearing,  and  a 
smile  on  Casey's  face  •  fa'      "^  » 

his  i;;''^™*^""  ''  *^«  ^^^-«  ^'  "Shtly  doffed 
^^  The"St  "  "''  "'"^^  ''^"^^  '^'^^'  '^^^  Casey  at 


len  don't  have  the  easiest 
lie  comes  back  the  other 

throufrh  the  cloth  well 
It  to  find  the  eye,  but  in 
ient  jabbing,  the  needle 
gainst  the  solid  parts  of 
in  he  loses  patience,  his 
id  that  three  inches  he 
ti  sli{,s  through  the  eje 
ton  rolls  leisurely  across 
■^ilhout  a  single  remark 
■en,  and  makes  another 
me  when  coming  back 
»  the  thread  and  button 
ra  with  his  thumb,  and 
rt  of  him  that  he  feels 
y  careful  and  judicious 
:  his  philosophy  as  the 
)re  hopeless,  he  falls  to 
ivage  manner,  and  it  is 
le  opening,  and  comes 
part  way  through  his 

human  ingenuity  can 
down  the  things,  with 
i  presses  the  injured 
len  holds  it  under  the 
ito  his  mouth,  and  all 
'  floor,  and  calls  upon 
that  there  Las  never 
le  world  was  created, 
ans,  and  sobs.  After 
Its  on  his  pant:,  and 
stick,  and  goes  to  hip 
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I  BAT. 

er,  the  comic  opera 
acts.; 

sey's  manner  as  ho 

lace, 

sey's  bearing,  and  a 

ice; 

irs  he  lightly  dofl!ed 

mbfc  'twas  Casey  at 


™  —    "'"'^JJ'Ki'lECES. 

X.e„  *,■■--;,  ....  ^..  ,e  M  :l  -^  -  ^"  '"  """"'--^->-  <■«-  '» 

iJefiance   uhnoaii   I'n    n_      .  I  — "**• — 

Casey^li^         ^' '   ''''  '    ^^^^  -rled  THE   MXrrn. 

^  I ^"1^  MAGICAL  ISLE. 

|HERE'S  a  magical  isle  in  the  Kiver  of  Ti 
.  Where  softest  of  p,.I,„J.,     ^'^"'.^""e. 


^"'tDiL\!r''^'-°"^-^^  «P^-  -ewhirling  «^,     ^    ,    ,        ^^  ^.  ...oes  a 

And  Casey  stood  a-watchin-.  it  in  ..       .,  ^^    O,  ..       ^"  ''■'''  ^''^  ««  "  »i 

there ;  '^"'»  ''  '«  haughty  grandeur       When  JuL  '^'^„"-^1"'«"e  breath  of  , 

Ciose  by  the  sturdy  batsman  the  ball  .......  _.    .  L  ..  ""  ""'  "'  ^^^  ''«  -™3».g 


Where  sX;t  ^f!. .     "  '^'™''  °^  ^in.. 

And  the  air  is  S  soft  „  "'  ''"^'^''-''yinf,'; 

'>thee.x,uLitebeL  :f"'tr"''-^''''r 

""e  with  it^  roses  is  ^  L:  ''"^'"''^  «'""« 


?|??e  b;  ;i;e  sturdy  batsman  the  ball    \  L         '  '""  ^^'''  ^^^^s.Z;;.^'-^'^'  ^'^^ 

That  ain't  my  Lie  "  LV  r         ""^^^eded  sped.    ^Ls  where  n.emorv  dw.ll      -.,,  . 

the  umpire'^sj;^'     '''^  ^^^'  "  «trike  oie,"l  ,^And  music  f^reJ^eHst::;"^  ''''*  J^"''*^  f'"^'''<'"  ^-e 

While  the  low-murmurprl  f      ^ '  i 

shon.,  "" '''""^J'g'-eat  Casey's  vi8a..e   And  the  name  of  tb;   'i    •     . 

•■  .SlHte  tw„...°"»"«'  ■'■  »"  '■■»  -pire  ™J,       There  i™  ,.^.  ,„,  ,.„^,^„  __^  ,^^.^ 

'^S'tfS-"  '-"  «"^  »H  .l.e.  ...  hl,*1  ?""  ""  '""  "-'  '°  "- 

Tl,       ,   *?^."'  '°''''  flowi"t'  ringlets  of  .nU 
Tt,  ''°"g''  ^''^i'-  voices  are  hn.lwC  ^  ''^  ■ 

The  sneer  is  gone  from  Casev'«  I!       u-  ,        «^>^«.  '  """"^  ' ""  ♦''^^f'"  sweet 

_^      elenched  in  hate,         ^'''^'  ''P«'  ^'«  ^eth  are   The  unbroken  signet  of  silon.P  ,• 

Ho   P,mnds   with   crue,   violence  his  bat  upon  the       ''''  '^  ^^^'' -St^/rS.^-' 

yi^T'  ''-'-  ^*  ^"«  ^«".  and  now  he  lets  nid:^^;^^  ^^^^^  ^^  I'^^^-.-i..  the., 
An.Wtheairisshatte.d  by  the  ...e  of  Casey's  pi^^iftil^!^^^/;;^^^^ 

■We  behold  our  1,2  ;;:!;:it^^t'-'-^-r. 

2j^^   '''  ^--   ^-   ^^e  sun   f  ^sl'^i^f^S^^^^^^^ 

Ti-e    band    ,s   playin.    somewhere    .„d  «-       .       I  And  the  River'^X^'^  "^'''.•'  ,    , 

years  were  a  dream  of  delight. 


STRAY   HITS   OF  CHARACTER 


THE    TOL'KIST. 


Hy  VVii.i.  Carleton. 
IVit/i  original  illitslraliciis  hy   l'i,tor  Perard. 

In  art,  as  well  as  literature,  there  should  be  a  vast  va- 
riety of  methods,  for  a  good  many  kinds  of  people  wait  to 
be  instructed  and  pleased.  Besides,  there  is  frequently  a 
great  diversity  of  moods  in  the  same  person— all  of  which 
must  be  ministered  to,  at  one  time  and  another. 

Some  people,  and  perhaps  all,  when  in  certain  states  of 
mintl,  are  fond  of  pictures  brought  out  with  photo- 
graphic  accuracy  ;  every  detail  attended  to ;    every- 
thing provided   for  ;  every  incident  faithfully  re- 
ated.     Others  prefer  only  the  salient  points — a 
mere  suggestion  of  items  is  sufficient.     They  have 
no  time  for  anything  more— they  want  the  spirit, 
the  soul,  of  the  scene  and  situation. 

Victor   Perard's  work   upon    these   pages  will 
minister  most   to  the   latter  class  of  people  and 
moods.     As  one  orator  can  give  in  ten  words  the 
story  that  another  one  has  struggled  with  much 
voice  and  many  gestures  for  an  hour  to  make 
plain,  so  this  silent  story-teller  dashes  his 
pencil  across  the  paper  a  few  times,  and  be- 
hold !  you  see  just  what   you  already  may     at  t„h  lunch  stand, 


THK  SIKUET   iO  THE  SE/, 


r  THK   LUNCH   STAND* 


Stray  Bits  of  Cliaracter 


°f  "-™...ry,  .hike     hand      ';■''  ""'"'!"'  "'^  P'-ce 

^.  -native  work,  and  p^od  '      "^'''"^"^^'•3^  «f  all  i„,ag- 
^^  the  „,inds  of\,K  audtce     '  ''"'"  "^  gratitude  h, 

o"--nr':^^;]!;;:;;-^^'- younger  anis.  Of 
be  Of  French  de  4n        7.    '  '"'""-"^^  '^'■'"  to 
t'v-e  of  the  Grea  e,   Li  '''  '  ''^'"■^^'^'  '-^  "'-»- 


T'lK    ()II.HK. 


t^         ^besthrai„^:^\       ;;^'-V°^^^""''^^ 
'-^'"PanXandcUr      L"^_'^^^''^°-ver, 


''^^d  in  Paris    a„d    -    T'^'     ^'  ^^''  however 
'eadin.  lOen  L  i     s  ""   "f  "'^'  ^°  ^"'"^  "^  ^he 
•v.nga  cjuiet  do.nestic  1   e  i  "  ;  f'    J°"™^'«-     ««  is  now 

-n-'ooking  indi;s;.ra?;:^:::;'-f^  -^^^^  "■-  °^  ^he  so,. 

ground  promptly  and  see  e     ryt    „'"'"  n    ^^^   ^^^'^  t'- 
^  here  is  somethinjr  in  th^  ,.  ^''^ything  possible  on   the  wav 
-■th  Which  he  kee,"     i  tf^u!'  ''?''  "studied  diHge^e" 
-ay  enable  a  livjly  imalwrt  onl'T  '^'"  ^^'•-^""' ^^^ 
^nd  detect  notes  for  a  forthcoinilLr     ""'^'^  '^^  ^■"^^ 


WAIT. 


"XI'KCriNU 


A    <.A I.I.BR, 
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Stray  Hits  of  Character 


"At  the  Lunch  Stand  "  is  Whit 
tier's  "Uarefoot  Hoy,"  transferre 
to  the  city.     His  lips  are  not 
"  redder  still,  kissed  by  straw- 
berries on  the  hill  ;  "  nor  may 
coated  with   "outward  sunsh 
or  full  of  "inner  joy."     The  lu 
urious  bowl   of  milk  and 
bread  which  our  Quaker   ^ 
jioet  describes,  is  not  his, 
even  with  the  wooden  dish   /,// 


•V 


A    WmE-HKACHING   AKFAIR. 


A   VETERAN   OF  THE   RANKS. 


and  pewter  spoon  ;  but  he  , 
seems  happy  for  the  moment' 
with  the  cup  of  more  or  less 
hot  coffee  which  he  imbibes. 
His  jaunty,  independent  attiti 
shows  that  he  is  bound  to  get  .... 
the  good  of  his  powerful  and  per- 
haps palatable  beverage  ;  that  he  earned  it,  and 
is  entitled  to  it. 

rsf  ft,  ,.u        ,      ,  "'^'^^  ^^'■^^*^  to  ^^^  Sea"  is  in  fact  a  nicture 

o    the  sea,  although  the  same  is  hardly  in  sight.     Everything  shows  thaJ  we  a  e 
approaclung  the  great  Country  of  the  Waters.     The  villas   fn  view  •    the  Iheel 
wrTum^'r'  ^^-'-^'^^--hortened;  the  deep  shadows  upon  each     ide    ft  e" 
11  ;  ^"7'  '"'"^'"^^  ''-^'"^'y  '"  ^he  distance  ;  everyth  ng,  in  fact  is  some 

how  ten, „g  us  a  tale  of  the  ocean,  and  wc  do  not  need  our  too^  parse  gulse  of" 

^s.::::;;:::':^  -'^  -  i>Hngus\oai,^t;^:;: 

who  has  hung  out  his  latch-string 
and  is  waiting  for  a  dinner  to  call 
upon   him,   is    Perard    with   a   god- 
id  of  material— of  the  kind  he  likes. 
;re  could  scarcely  be  found  a  better 
wedding  of  shiftlessness  and  ingenuity. 
The   primitive   character  of  the  man's 
garments  is  apparently  not  due  to  the 
-'imate  alone  ;  he  takes  no  thought 
of  the  morrow,  and  not  much  of 
the  current  day,  so  far  as   its 
Zffi    '^^'"Poi'al  affairs  are  concerned. 
But  the  crude  marks  of  mechan. 
cal  ability  are  all  over  and  around  him 
one  suspender  is  induced,  by  its  obliq 
t'-tnd,  to  do  service  for  two  ;  an  elaborate  coil 
line  gives  opportunity  of  play  for  the  largest  of 
fin-bearers;    the  stick   in   the  sand  guar- 
antees that  his  expected  caller  shall   not 
go  away  without  experiencing  the  fisher- 


'  who's  that  coming?  " 


f.    »? 


IIIE-HEACHINC;   AFFAIR. 

led  it,  and 

t  a  picture 
Kit  we  are 
tiie  wheel- 
iide  of  the 
t,  is  some- 
q:Iimpse  of 
lit;  we  aU 


^tray  Bits  of  Character 


-"Itial.ie  chance  that  if  a  "  bite  "  occurs  the 

-.-'iwakenhin,asit,raduan;::n 
the  interstice  between  his  toes 

^^  KiJii^Tr  "'''? '''"'^^ '■  "''«ht  almost  be 
^'l>l  ng  s  Mulvaney  himself.     'J'he  fatiirue 

-P.  vvh.ch  in  its  jaunty  pose  seems  '%^: 

to  have  vegetated  and  grown    ' 
there;  the   drooping   mus- 
tache ;  the  capacious  pipe  •       „ 
are  ail  what  might  have  been  characterist 
of  that  renowned  Hibernian  warrio      f 
ihe  picture  finally  centres,  however  i 
eyes  ;  which  contain  a  world,  or  at   iLnv 
hemispheres,   of    shrewdnes      of    that    ^ 
;vh.ch  only  gets  about  so  fa;    ,    ,   "^bu 
terribly  correct  within  its  own  scoped'   The, 

ity,  which  would  be  likely  to  act^nr'"'  ""  "'''"'"  '^""^""'^^  ^"^^  ^^enero. 

of  manial  qualities,  even'upon  L  bXZV'"'^'^^^^  °'  "*^  ^^«'-" 


•^ICCLHl.LAN    SAUDLK. 


"Minia- 
the  most  in- 
knows,  there 
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SHOOTING    TFIH    STEAM 
AKKOW. 


N 


r^. 


•gracious  goodness  1 


.,s:^^^ 


ture  Men  and  Women  "  include  a  number 
t-esting  of   the  genus  Baby,      a,  l^,'' 
are  bab,es  and  babies,  exce/t  to  the "pir" 
ents   of    one       The    infant   is   the   true 
teacher  and  object-lesson  combined  •  it 
shows  us  the  grace,  although  not 'al- 
ways the  mercy  and  peace,  of  unconscious  action 

learn  the  deceit  of  this  crooked  world   is 
unaware  that  there  is  anything  in  ' 

I'fe  to  conceal,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly, until  taught  better,  or 
perhaps,  worse.     These  ba- 
bies, or  this  baby  (for  the 
same    infant    has   so 
'"any  different  wavs  of 
acting  and  appearing,  that  these  may' 

said  to  exhibit  grace  in  every  atti- 
metric.f  f ''"^  P°^'^'°".  f™"^  the  sym- 

Xin.  *■";:.'"  ^'^"^  tot  just  contem- 
plating a  walking- lesson.  All  of  them 
have  a  dignified  simplicity. 

"Bon  Voyage"  shows  the  different  y 
attitudes  which  men  will  take  while  ^ 

intently  gazing  at  the  same  object.   ^' 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 

"lai  ON  WINGS  OF  HOOrs. 
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Stray  I>its  of  Character 

the  "  she  "  referred  to  is  a  laily  ;  it  may  ue  and 

probably  is,  a  sliip,  upon  vviiicii  all  of  our  captured 

gazers  have  friends.     Each  one  takes  his 

own  peculiar  posture  of  observation  ;  and 

their  characters  can  be  read  from  them. 

"  Waiting  for  Orders  "   is  a  faithful  and 
almost  pathetic  presentation  of  that  patient, 
long-suffering,  but  unreliable  beast,  whose 
lack  of  pride  and  hope  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.    One  is  curious,  seeing  him  stand- 
ing  there,  how   life   can  ever   manage   to 
wheedle  him  into  the  idea  that  it  is  worth 
iving;  but  the  same  curiosity  arises  in  re- 
gard to  some  men.    We  often  find  that  these 
have  stowed  away  upon  their  persons  cer- 
tain grains   of  comfort,  concerning  wiiich 
we  at  first  failed  to  take  note.     Our  utterly 
opaque  friend  here  has  ])leasanter 
experiences   in   the   world    than 
that  of  acting  as  a  locomotive 


to  a  cart.     The  dashes  of  the  breeze, 
the  transports  of  the  sini-balh,  the 
pull  at  the  water-bucket,  the  nourish- 
ment  in   the  manger,  all   yield    him 
tribute  in  a  certain  amount  of  pleas- 
ure ;  he  has   no   responsibility  upon 
his  mind,  excepting  tiiat  he  is  to  pull 
when   told   to  ;   and   although   occa- 
sionally suffering  maltreatment  from 
the  superior  race  in  which  he  recognizes  many 
of  his  own  characteristics,  there  is  no  know- 
ing how  soon  he  Uiay  revenge  it  all,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  a  pair  of  heels. 

Mr.  Perard  discovers  himself  in  these  sketches 

to   be   a    facile 
*!^,^M^\^fe^S^^KS>  shrewd     and 


technician,  a 
sympathetic 
observer,    and        '^.si-i— ^    several    dif- 
ferent kinds  of  a  man — all  good  kinds. 

p-rjS|'l*"-^V^''^*'(l     ^"'^^'■^*^    ""<^    ^'^'"J-^  about   him:   he  is 

||r^     'C' \    \\|     healthy  and  sound  all  through.     Hiswork 

;fe  S.\  $¥     is  '-aim,  firm,  and  kind.     There  is  heart 

.  \,i  T'      .        in  it.   'J  here  is  quite  as  warm  a  cor- 

^'^^S^-         "'■''"  '"  '^'^''^  heart  for  the  ragamuf- 
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